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"  Were  I  to  pray  for  a  taste  which  should  stand  me  in  stead  under  ererj 
rariety  of  circumstances,  and  be  a  source  of  happiness  and  cheerfulness  to  me 
during  life,  and  a  shield  against  iu  ills,  boweTer  things  might  go  amiss  and 

the  world  frown  upon  me,  it  would  be  a  taste  for  reading Gire  a  man 

this  taste,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  it,  and  you  can  hardly  fail  of  making 
him  a  happy  man ;  unless,  indeed,  you  put  into  his  hands  a  most  penrerse 
selection  of  books.  You  place  him  in  contact  with  the  best  society  in  erery 
period  of  history — with  the  wisest,  the  wittiest,  the  tenderest,  the  braresty 
and  the  purest  characters  who  hare  adorned  humanity.  You  Miake  him  a 
denisenof  allnations,acontemporaiyofanages.  The  woild  has  been  eseated 
for  him." — Sn  Jomi  Hsbschsl.  Addrtu  on  the  Opening  ^f  tkt  Eton  Li- 
brary,  1833. 
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**  Were  I  to  pray  for  a  taste  which  should  stand  me  in  stead  under  eroj 
rariety  of  circumstances,  and  he  a  source  of  happiness  and  cheerfulness  to  me 
during  life,  and  a  shield  against  its  ills,  bowever  things  mij^i  go  amiss  and 

the  world  frown  upon  me,  it  would  he  a  taste  for  reading CHre  a  man 

this  taste,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  it,  and  you  can  hardly  £ul  of  "^^wiy 
him  a  happy  man ;  unless,  indeed,  you  put  into  his  hands  a  most  penrene 
selection  of  books.  Tou  place  him  in  contact  with  the  best  society  in  ererj 
period  of  history — with  the  wisest,  the  wittiest,  the  tenderest,  the  braTeat^ 
and  the  purest  characters  who  hare  adorned  humanity.  Ton  Hiake  him  a 
denizenof  all  nations,  a  contemporaiy  of  all  ages.  The  worid  has  been  cnated 
£Dr  hiuL" — 8uL  Johx  Bxrbcesl.  Addrtu  o»  the  Opening  qf  ik4  JBUm  Li- 
brary, 1833. 
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i  SoHnxEB  undoubtedly  ranks  as  the  greatest  genius  of  Ger- 
I  many.  Equally  celebrated  as  a  poet,  philosopher,  and  histo- 
j  xian,  he  essayed  eveiy  species  of  literary  composition,  and 
excelled  in  all.  His  works  bear  the  unequivocal  impress  of  a 
master-mind.  Their  effect  on  the  thoughts  and  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  has  been  deep  and  lasting ;  and,  by  the  common 
consent  of  nations,  he  occupies  a  distinguished  place  among 
•i  those  exalted  men,  the  chosen  of  all  ages,  wnose  mental 
^ion  has  "  pierced  superior  worlds,  and  looked  all  Nature 
through.**  without  instituting  or  reviving  comparisons  be- 
tween this  gifted  poet  and  our  own  immortal  Shakspeare  and 
Byron,  we  may,  at  least,  fjEurly  claim  for  him  an  enrolment  on 
the  same  scroll  of  Fame,  as  a  sublime  genius,  and  a  kindred 
spirit. 

It  is  to  the  Publisher  a  source  of  proud  self-congratulation, 
that  it  has  been  reserved  for  him  to  give  to  the  world  the  first 
uniform  edition  of  the  works  of  this  undying  German  Classio 
in  an  English  dress ;  and  he  can  venture  to  promise,  with 
well-grounded  confidence,  that  the  several  translations  which 
will  be  comprised  in  the  series,  shall  be  no  disparagement  to 
the  ffreat  onginal. 

The  present  volume  contains  the  Histoiy  of  the  Thirty 
Years*  War,  complete,  and  ^e  History  of  the  Revolt  of  the 
Netherlands  to  the  end  of  ^e  third  book.  The  next  volume 
will  comprise  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Bevolt  of  the 
Netherlands ;  the  Trial  and  Execution  of  Gounts  Egmont  and 


VI  PREFACE. 

flom;  Wallenstein's  Camp;  the  Piccolomini ;  the  Death  of 
Wallen stein ;  and  the  Tragedy  of  Don  Carlos ;  all  of  which 
bear  some  historical  relation  to  each  other.  It  is  intended  to 
complete  the  series  in  four  volumes,  so  arranged  that  each 
may  be  independent  of  the  other.  A  Life  will  be  given  with 
the  fourth  volume,  or  as  a  sequel,  compiled  from  the  various 
elaborate  memoirs  published  of  late  years  by  Madame  von 
Wolzogen,  Hofifmeister,  Schwab,  Doring,  and  others. 

H.  G.  B. 

York  Street,  Angnft,  1846. 
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From  the  beginning  of  the  religious  wars  in  Germany,  to 
the  peace  of  Munster,  scarcely  any  thing  great  or  remark- 
able occurred  in  the  political  world  of  Europe  in  which  the 
Reformation  had  not  an  important  share.  All  the  events 
this  period,  if  they  did  not  originate  in,   soon  becsune 

Ixed  up  with,  the  question  of  religion,  and  no  state  was 
ither  too  great  or  too  little  to  feel  directly  or  indirectly  more 
or  less  of  its  influence. 

Against  the  reformed  doctrine  and  its  adherents,  the  House 
of  Austria  directed,  almost  exclusively,  the  whole  of  its  im- 
mense political  power.  In  France,  the  Reformation  had 
enkindled  a  civil  war  which,  under  four  stormy  reigns,  shook 
the  kingdom  to  its  foundations,  brought  foreign  armies  into 
the  heart  of  the  country,  and  for  half  a  century  rendered  it 
the  scene  of  the  most  mournful  disorders.  It  ^vas  the 
''Reformation,  too,  that  rendered  the  Spanish  yoke  intoler- 

le   to   the   Flemings,   and  awakened  in  them  both  the 

•sire  and  the  courage,  to  throw  off  its  fetters,  while  it 
.80  principally  furnished  them  with  the  means  of  their 
emancipation.  And  as  to  England,  all  the  e^i]s  with  which 
Philip  the  Second  threatened  Elizabeth,  were  mainly  in- 
tended in  revenge  for  her  having  taken  his  Protestajit  sub- 
jects under  her  protection,  and  placing  herself  at  the  head 
of  a  religious  party  which  it  was  his  aim  and  endeavour  to 
extirpate.  In  Germany,  the  schisms  in  the  church  produced 
also  a  lasting  political  schism,  which  made  that  country  for 
more  than  a  century  the  theatre  of  confusion,  but  at  th9 
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same  time  tlirew  up  a  firm  barrier  against  political  oppres- 
sion. It  was,  too,  the  Eeformation  principally  that  first 
drew  the  northern  powers,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  into  the 
political  system  of  Europe ;  and  while  on  the  one  hand  the 
Protestant  League  was  strengthened  by  their  adhesion,  it  on 
the  other  was  indispensable  to  their  interests.  States  which 
hitherto  scarcely  concerned  themselves  with  one  another*8 
existence,  acquired  through  the  Reformation  an  attractive 
centre  of  interest,  and  began  to  be  united  by  new  political 
sympathies.  And  as  through  its  influence  new  relations 
sprang  up  between  citizen  and  citizen,  and  between  rulers 
and  subjects,  so  also  entire  states  were  forced  by  it  into  new 
relative  positions.  Thus,  by  a  strange  course  of  events,  re- 
ligious disputes  were  the  means  of  cementing  a  closer  union 
among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Fearful  indeed,  and  destructive,  was  the  first  movement 
in  which  this  general  political  sympathy  announced  itself; 
a  desolating  war  of  thirty  years,  which,  firom  the  interior  of 
Bohemia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and  fi^m  the  banks 
of  the  Po  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  devastated  whole  coun- v 
tries,  destroyed  harvests,  and  reduced  towns  and  villages  to 
ashes ;  which  opened  a  grave  for  many  thousand  combatants, 
and  for  half  a  century  smothered  the  glinmiering  sparks  of 
civilization  in  Germany,  and  threw  back  the  improving  man- 
ners of  the  country  into  their  pristine  barbarity  and  wildness. 
Tet  out  of  this  fearful  war  Europe  came  forth  free  and  in- 
dependent. In  it  she  first  learned  to  recognize  herself  as  a 
community  of  nations;  and  this  intercommunion  of  states, 
which  originated  in  the  thirty  years*  war,  would  alone  be 
suflBcieut  to  reconcile  the  philosopher  to  its  horrors.  The 
hand  of  industry  has  slowly  but  gradually  ef&ced  the  traces 
of  its  ravages,  while  its  beneficent  influence  still  survives; 
and  this  general  sympathy  among  the  states  of  Europe, 
which  grew  out  of  the  troubles  in  Bohemia,  is  our  guarantee 
for  the  continuance  of  that  peace  which  was  the  result  of 
the  war.  As  the  flames  of  destruction  found  their  way  from 
the  interior  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Austria,  to  kindle 
Germauy,  France,  and  the  half  of  Europe,  so  also  will  the 
torch  of  civilization  make  a  path  for  itself  from  the  latter  to 
enlighten  the  former  countries. 

All  this  was  eflected  by  religion.    Eeligion  alone  could    ^ 
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baye  rendered  possible  all  that  was  acoompHshed,  but  it  was 
&r  from  being  the  sols  motiye  of  the  war.  Had  not  private 
advantages  and  state  interests  been  closely  connected  with 
it,  vain  and  powerless  would  have  been  tlie  arguments  of 
theologians;  and  the  cry  of  the  people  would  never  have 
met  with  princes  so  willing  to  espouse  their  cause,  nor  the 
new  doctrmes  have  found  such  numerous,  brave,  and  perse- 
vering champions.  The  Reformation  is  undoubtedly  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  invincible  power  of  truth,  or  of 
opinions  which  were  held  as  such.  The  abuses  in  the  old 
church,  the  absurdity  of  many  of  its  dogmas,  the  extrava- 
gance of  its  requisitions,  necessarily  revolted  the  tempers  of 
men,  already  won  with  the  promise  of  a  better  light,  and 
favourably  disposed  them  towards  the  new  doctrines.  The 
charm  of  independence,  the  rich  plunder  of  monastic  insti- 
tutions, made  the  Reformation  attractive  in  the  eyes  of 
princes,  and  tended  not  a  little  to  strengthen  their  inward 
convictions.  Nothing,  however,  bu^  political  considerations 
could  have  driven  them  to  espouse  it.  Had  not  Charles  the 
Fifth,  in  the  intoxication  of  success,  made  an  attempt  on 
the  independence  of  the  German  States,  a  Protestant  league 
would  scarcely  have  rushed  to  arms  in  defence  of  freedom  of 
belief;  but  for  the  ambition  of  the  Guises,  the  Calvinists  in 
France  would  never  have  beheld  a  Conde  or  a  Colifmv  at 
their  bead.  Without  the  exaction  of  the  tenth  and  the 
twentieth  penny,  .the  See  of  Rome  had  never  lost  the 
United  Netherlands.  Princes  fought  in  self-defence  or  for 
aggrandizement,  while  religious  enthusiasm  recruited  their 
armies,  and  opened  to  them  the  treasures  of  their  subjects. 
Of  the  multitude  who  flocked  to  their  standards,  such  as 
were  not  lured  by  the  hope  of  plunder  imagined  they  were 
fightiuf^  for  the  truth,  while  in  fact  they  were  shedding 
their  blood  for  the  personal  objects  of  their  princes. 

And  well  was  it  for  the  people  that,  on  this  occasion,  their 
interests  coincided  with  those  of  their  princes.  To  this  co- 
incidence alone  were  they  indebted  for  their  deliverance  from 
popery.  Well  was  it  also  for  the  rulers,  that  the  subject 
contended  too  for  his  own  cause,  while  he  was  fighting  their 
battles.  Fortunately  at  this  date  no  European  sovereign 
was  80  absolute  as  to  be  able,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  political 
designs,  to  dispense  with  the  goodwill  of  his  subjects.    Yet 
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hanK  difficult  ms  it  to  gain  and  to  set  to  vork  this  goodirill! 
The  most  impressiTe  srgaments  dnTm  from  reasons  of  stata 
£d]  powerless  on  the  ear  of  the  sutijact.  who  seldom  under- 
stands, and  still  more  rarelj  is  interested  in  them.  In  sadi  * 
circomstanoes,  the  only  course  open  to  a  prudent  pzinoe  is  to 
connect  the  interests  of  the  cabinet  with  some  one  that  sits 
nearer  to  the  people's  heart,  if  such  exists,  or  if  not,  to  create  it. 

In  such  a  position  stood  the  greater  part  of  those  princes 
who  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  Bj  a  strange 
concatenation  of  erents,  the  dirisions  of  the  Church  were 
associated  with  two  circumstances,  without  which,  in  all  pro- 
babilitv,  they  would  have  had  a  tctv  different  condasum 
These  were,  the  increasing  power  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
which  threatened  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  its  active  zeal 
for  the  old  religion.  The  first  aroused  the  princes,  while 
the  second  armed  the  people 

The  abolition  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction  within  their  own 
territories,  the  supremacr  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  stop- 
ping of  the  treasure  which  had  so  long  flowed  to  Home,  the 
rich  plunder  of  religious  foundations,  were  tempting  adTsn- 
tages  to  every  sovereign.  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did 
they  not  operate  with  equal  force  upon  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Austria  ?  Whiit  prevented  this  house,  particulariy 
in  its  German  branch,  from  yielding  to  the  pressing  de- 
mands of  so  many  of  its  subjc^rts,  and,  after  the  example  of 
other  princes,  enriching  itself  at  the  expense  of  a  defence- 
less clergy?  It  is  diificult  to  credit  that  a  belief  in  the 
infallibility  of  the  Ilomish  Church  had  anv  greater  influence 
on  the  pious  adherence  of  this  house,  tlian  the  opposite  con- 
viction had  on  the  re^-olt  of  the  Protestant  princes.  In  fact, 
several  circumstances  combined  to  make  the  Austrian  princes 
zealous  supporters  of  poj^ery.  Spain  and  Italy,  from  which 
Austria  derived  its  princij>al  strength,  were  still  Jevoted  to 
the  See  of  Rome  with  that  blind  obedience  which,  ever  sinca 
the  days  of  the  Gothic  dvnasty,  had  been  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Spaniard.  The  slightest  approximation,  in 
a  Spanish  prince,  to  the  obnoxious  tenets  of  Luther  and 
Calvin,  would  have  alienated  for  ever  the  alTtctions  of  his 
8ubje'"ts,  and  a  defection  from  the  Pt-pe  would  have  cost  him 
the  kingdom.  A  Spanish  prince  had  no  alternative  but  or- 
thodox v  or  abdication.     The  same  restraint  was  imposed  upon 
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Austria  by  her  Italian  dominions,  which  she  was  obliged  to 
treat,  if  possible,  with  even  greater  indulgence ;  impatient  as 
they  naturally  were  of  a  foreign  yoke,  and  possessing  also 
readier  means  of  shaking  it  off.  In  regard  to  the  latter  pro- 
vinces, moreover,  the  rival  pretensions  of  France,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Pope,  were  motives  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  Emperor  from  declaring  in  favour  of  a  party  which  strove 
to  annihilate  the  papal  see,  and  also  to  induce  him  to  show 
the  most  active  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  old  religion.  These  ge- 
neral considerations,  which  must  have  been  equally  weighty 
with  every  Spanish  monarch,  were,  in  the  particular  case  of 
Charles  V.,  still  further  enforced  by  peculiar  and  personal  mo- 
tives. In  Italy  this  monarch  had  a  formidable  rival  in  the 
King  of  France,  under  whose  protection  that  country 
might  throw  itself  the  instant  that  Charles  should  incur  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  heresy.  Distrust  on  the  part  of  the 
Boman  Catholics,  and  a  rupture  with  the  church,  would 
have  been  fatal  also  to  many  of  his  most  cherished  designs. 
Moreover,  when  Charles  was  first  called  upon  to  make 
his  election  between  the  two  parties,  the  new  doctrine  had 
not  yet  attained  to  a  full  and  commanding  influence,  and 
there  still  subsisted  a  prospect  of  its  reconciliation  with  the 
old.  In  his  son  and  successor,  Philip  the  Second,  a  monastic 
education  combined  with  a  gloomy  and  despotic  disposition 
to  generate  an  unmitigated  hostility  to  all  innovations  in  reli- 
gion ;  a  feeling  which  the  thought  that  his  most  formidable 
political  opponents  were  also  the  enemies  of  his  faith  was  not 
calculated  to  weaken.  As  his  European  possessions,  scat- 
tered as  they  were  over  so  many  countries,  were  on  all  sides 
exposed  to  the  seductions  of  foreign  opinions,  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation  in  other  quarters  could  not  well  be  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  him.  His  immediate  interests,  therefore, 
urged  him  to  attach  himself  devotedly  to  the  old  church,  in 
oraer  to  close  up  the  sources  of  the  heretical  contagion. 
Thus,  circumstances  naturally  placed  this  prince  at  the*  head 
of  the  league  which  the  Roman  Catholics  formed  against  the 
Reformers.  The  principles  which  had  actuated  the  long  and 
active  reigns  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  the  Second,  remained 
a  law  for  their  successors ;  and  the  more  the  breach  in  the 
church  widened,  the  firmer  became  the  attachment  of  the  Spa- 
niards to  Roman  Catholicism. 

The  German  line  of  the  House  of  Austria  was  apparently 
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more  unfettered ;  bat,  in  reality,  though  free  from  many  at. 
these  restraints,  it  vras  yet  confined  by  others.  The  pos8Q»> 
sion  of  the  imperial  throne — a  dignity  it  vms  impossible  for  & 
Protestant  to  hold,  (for  with  what  consistency  could  an  apos- 
tate from  the  Bomish  Church  wear  the  crown  of  a  Roman  eat- 
peror?)  bound  the  successors  of  Ferdinand  I.  to  the  See  of 
Eome.  Ferdinand  himself  was,  from  conscientious  mo- 
tiyes,  heartily  attached  to  it.  Besides,  the  German  princes 
of  the  House  of  Austria  were  not  powerful  enough  to  dispense 
with  the  support  of  Spain,  which,  however,  they  would  haye 
forfeited  by  die  least  show  of  leaning  towards  the  new  doc- 
trines. The  imperial  dignity,  also,  required  them  to  preserre 
the  existing  political  system  of  Germany,  with  which  the 
maintenance  of  their  own  authority  was  closely  bound  up,  but 
which  it  was  the  aim  of  the  Protestant  League  to  destroy. 
If  to  these  grounds  we  add  the  indifference  of  die  Protestants 
to  the  Emperor's  necessities  and  to  the  common  dangers  of 
the  empire,  their  encroachments  on  the  temporalities  of  the 
church,  and  their  aggressive  violence  when  they  became  con- 
scious of  their  own  power,  we  can  easily  conceive  how  so  mai^ 
concurring  motives  must  have  determined  the  emperors  to  the 
side  of  popery,  and  how  their  own  interests  came  to  be  inti- 
mately interwoven  with  those  of  the  Roman  Church.  As  its 
&te  seemed  to  depend  altogether  on  the  part  taken  by  Au»- 
tria,  the  princes  of  this  house  came  to  be  regarded  by  all  fkk 
rope  as  the  pillars  of  popeiy.  The  hatred,  therefore,  which 
the  Protestants  bore  against  the  latter,  was  turned  exclusively 
upon  Austria ;  and  £e  eause  became  gradually  confounded 
with  its  protector. 

But  this  irreconcileable  enemy  of  the  Reformation — ^the 
House  of  Austria — by  its  ambitious  projects  and  the  over- 
whelming force  which  it  could  bring  to  their  support,  endan- 
gered, in  no  small  degree,  the  freedom  of  Europe,  and  mors 
especially  of  the  German  States.  This  circumstance  conld 
not  fail  to  rouse  the  latter  from  their  security,  and  to  render 
them  vigilant  in  self-defence.  Their  ordinary  resources  were 
quite  insufficient  to  resiBt  so  formidable  a  power.  Extraor* 
dinary  exertions  were  required  from  their  subjects ;  and  when 
even  these  proved  far  from  adequate,  they  had  recourse  to  fo- 
reign assistance ;  and,  by  means  of  a  common  league,  diagr 
endeavoured  to  oppose  a  power  whidi,  singly,  they  were  unaUe 
t9  withstand. 
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Bat  the  strong  political  inducements  iRrhich  the  Gennaa 
princes  had  to  resist  the  pretensions  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
naturally  did  not  extend  to  their  subjects.  It  is  only  imme- 
diate advantages  or  immediate  evils  that  set  the  people  in 
action,  and  for  these  a  sound  policy  cannot  wait.  Ill  then 
would  it  have  fared  with  these  princes,  if  by  good  fortune 
another  efifectual  motive  had  not  offered  itself,  which  roused 
the  passions  of  the  people,  and  kindled  in  them  an  enthusiasm 
which  might  be  durected  against  the  political  danger,  as 
having  with  it  a  common  cause  of  alarm. 

This  motive  was  their  avowed  hatred  of  the  religion  which 
Austria  protected,  and  their  enthusiastic  attachment  to  a 
doctrine  which  that  House  was  endeavouring  to  extirpate  by 
fire  and  sword.  Their  attachment  was  ardent,  their  hatred 
inyincible.  Religious  fanaticism  anticipates  even  the  re- 
motest dangers.  Enthusiasm  never  calculates  its  sacrifices. 
What  the  most  pressing  danger  of  the  state  could  not  effect 
with  the  citizens,  was  effected  by  religious  zeal.  For  the  state, 
or  for  the  prince,  few  would  have  drawn  the  sword ;  but  for  re- 
ligion, the  merchant,  the  artist,  the  peasant,  all  cheerfully  flew 
to  arms.  For  the  state,  or  for  the  prince,  even  the  smallest 
additional  impost  would  have  been  avoided ;  but  for  religion 
the  people  readily  staked  at  once  life,  fortune,  and  all  earthly 
hopes.  It  trebled  the  contributions  which  flowed  into  the  ex- 
chequer of  the  princes,  and  the  armies  which  marched  to  the 
field ;  and,  in  the  ardent  excitement  produced  in  all  minds 
bj  the  peril  to  which  their  faith  was  exposed,  the  subject  felt 
not  the  pressure  of  those  burdens  and  privations  under 
which,  in  cooler  moments,  he  would  have  sunk  exhausted. 
The  terrors  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew's,  procured  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  thd 
Admiral  Ooligny,  the  British  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  Pro- 
testant princes  of  Germany,  supplies  of  men  and  money  from 
their  subjects,  to  a  degree  which  at  present  is  inconceiv- 
able. 

But,  with  all  their  exertions,  they  would  have  effected  little 
Against  a  power  which  was  an  overmatch  for  any  single  ad- 
Yorsaiy,  however  powerful.  At  this  period  of  imperfect 
policy,  accidental  circumstances  alone  could  determine  dis- 
tant states  to  afford  one  another  a  mutual  support.  The  dif- 
fBrenoes  of  government,  of  laws,  of  language,  of  manners,  and 
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of  character,  which  hitherto  had  kept  whole  nations  and  coun- 
tries as  it  were  insulated,  and  raised  a  lasting  harrier  between 
them,  rendered  one  state  insensible  to  the  distresses  of  an- 
other, save  where  national  jealousy  could  indulge  a  malicious 
joy  at  the  reverses  of  a  rival.  This  barrier  the  Reformation 
destroyed.  An  interest  more  intense  and  more  immediate 
than  national  aggrandizement  or  patriotism,  and  entirely  in- 
dependent of  private  utility,  began  to  animate  whole  states 
and  individual  citizens ;  an  interest  capable  of  uniting  numer- 
ous and  distant  nations,  even  while  it  frequently  lost  its 
force  among  the  subjects  of  the  same  government  With 
the  inhabitants  of  Geneva,  for  instance,  of  England,  of  Ger- 
many, or  of  Holland,  the  French  Calvinist  possessed  a 'com- 
mon point  of  union  which  he  had  not  with  his  own  country- 
men. Thus,  in  one  important  particular,  he  ceased  to  be  the 
citizen  of  a  single  state,  and  to  confine  his  views  and  sympa- 
thies to  his  own  country  alone.  The  sphere  of  his  views  be- 
came enlarged.  He  began  to  calculate  his  own  fate  from  that 
of  other  nations  of  the  same  religious  profession,  and  to  make 
their  cause  his  own.  Now  for  the  first  time  did  princes  ven- 
ture to  bring  the  affairs  of  other  countries  before  their  own 
councils ;  for  the  first  time  could  they  hope  for  a  willing  ear 
to  their  own  necessities,  and  prompt  assistance  from  others. 
Foreign  affairs  had  now  become  a  matter  of  domestic  policy, 
and  that  aid  was  readily  granted  to  the  religious  confederate 
which  would  have  been  denied  to  the  mere  neighbour,  and 
still  more  to  the  distant  stranger.  The  inhabitant  of  the 
Palatinate  leaves  his  native  fields  to  fight  side  by  side  with 
his  religious  associate  of  France,  against  the  common  enemy 
of  their  faith.  The  Huguenot  draws  his  sword  against  the 
ooimtry  which  persecutes  him,  and  sheds  his  blood  in  defence 
of  the  liberties  of  Holland.  Swiss  is  arrayed  against  Swiss ; 
German  against  German,  to  determine,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire  and  the  Seine,  the  succession  of  the  French  crown. 
The  Dane  crosses  the  Eider,  and  the  Swede  the  Baltic,  to 
break  the  chains  which  are  forged  for  Germany. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the 
Eeformation,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Empire,  had  not  th« 
formidable  power  of  Austria  declared  against  them.  This^ 
however,  appears  certain,  that  nothing  so  completely  damped 
the  Austrian  hopes  of  universal  monarchy,  as  the  obstinate 
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war  which  they  had  to  wage  against  the  new  religious  opinions. 
Under  no  other  circumstances  could  the  weaker  princes  have 
roused  their  subjects  to  such  extraordinary  exertions  against 
the  ambition  of  Austria,  or  the  States  themselves  have  united 
80  closely  against  the  common  enemy. 

The  power  of  Austria  never  stood  higher  than  after  the 
victory  which  Charles  V.  gsiiued  over  the  Germans  at  Miihl- 
berg.  With  the  treaty  of  Smalcalde  the  freedom  of  Ger- 
many lay,  as  it  seemed,  prostrate  for  ever ;  but  it  revived 
under  Maurice  of  Saxony,  once  its  most  formidable  enemy. 
All  the  fruits  of  the  victory  of  Miihlberg  were  lost  again  in 
the  congress  of  Passau,  and  the  diet  of  Augsburg ;  and  every 
scheme  for  civil  and  religious  oppression  terminated  in  the 
concessions  of  an  equitable  peace. 

The  diet  of  Augsburg  divided  Germany  into  two  religious 
and  two  political  parties,  by  recognizing  the  independent 
rights  ancl  existence  of  both.  Hitherto  the  Protestants  had 
been  looked  on  as  rebels;  they  were  henceforth  to  be  re- 
garded as  brethren — not  indeed  through  affection,  but  neces- 
sity. By  the  Interim  *,  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  was  al- 
lowed temporarily  to  take  a  sisterly  place  alongside  of  the 
olden  religion,  though  only  as  a  tolerated  neighbour. 
To  every  secular  state  was  conceded  the  right  of  estab- 
lishing the  religion  it  acknowledged  as  supreme  and  exclusive 
within  its  ovra  territories,  and  of  forbidding  the  open  profes- 
sion of  its  rival.  Subjects  were  to  be  free  to  quit  a  country 
where  their  own  religion  was  not  tolerated.  The  doctrines 
of  Luther  for  the  first  time  received  a  positive  sanction ;  and 
if  they  were  trampled  under  foot  in  Bavaria  and  Austria, 
they  predominated  in  Saxony  and  Thuringia.  But  the  so- 
vereigns alone  were  to  determine  what  form  of  religion  should 
prev^  ^^ithin  their  territories  ;  the  feelings  of  subjects  whe 
nad  no  representatives  in  the  diet  were  little  attended  to  in 
the  pacification.  In  the  ecclesiastical  territories,  indeedJ 
where  the  imreformed  religion  enjoyed  an  uiidisputed  supre-? 
macy,  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was  obtained  for  all' 
who  had  previously  embraced  the  Protestant  doctrines ;  but » 

*  A  system  of  Theology  so  called,  prepared  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.  for  the  use  of  Germany,  to  reconcile  the  differences  hetween  the 
Soman  OathoUcs  and  the  Lutherans,  which,  however,  was  rejected  by  both, 
fvties. — Ex», 
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this  indulgence  rested  only  on  the  personal  goarantee  of  FeF> 
dinand,  King  of  the  Romans,  bj  whose  endeavours  chieQj 
this  peace  was  effected ;  a  guarantee,  which,  being  rejected 
by  the  Eoman  Catholic  members  of  the  Diet,  and  oalj  in 
serted  in  the  treaty  under  their  protest,  could  not  of  ooiirst 
have  the  force  of  law. 

If  it  had  been  opinions  only  that  thus  divided  the  minds  of 
men,  with  what  indifference  would  all  have  regarded  the  di- 
vision !     But  on  these  opinions  depended  riches,  dignities, 
and  rights ;  and  it  was  this  which  so  deeply  aggravated  the 
evils  of  division.     Of  two   brothers,  as  it  were,  who   had 
hitherto  enjoyed  a  paternal  inheritance  in  common,  one  now 
remained,  wlule  the  other  was  compelled  to  leave  his  fsither's 
house,  and  hence  arose  the  necessity  of  dividing  the  patri 
mony.     For  this  separation,  which  he  could  not  have  fore- 
seen, the  father  had  made  no  provision.     By  the  beneficent 
donations  of  pious  ancestors  ^e  riches  of  the  church  had 
been  accumulating  through  a  thousand  years,  and  these  be* 
nefactors  were  as  much  the  progenitors  of  the  departing  bzo> 
ther  as  of  him  who  remained.     Was  the  right  of  inheritance 
then  to  be  limited  to  the  paternal  house,  or  to  be  extended 
to  blood?    The  gifts  had  been  made  to  the  church  in  com- 
munion with  Bome,  because  at  that  time  no  other  existed,-^- 
to  the  first-bom,  as  it  were,  because  he  was  as  yet  the  onlj 
son.     Was  then  a  right  of  primogeniture  to  be  admitted  in 
the  church,  as  in  noble  flGunmes  ?    Were  the  pretensions  of 
one  party  to  be  favoured  by  a  prescription  from  times  when 
the  claims  of  the  other  could  not  have  come  into  existence  ? 
Could  the  Lutherans  be  justly  excluded  from  these  possee* 
sions,  to  which  the  benevolence  of  their  forefathers  had  con 
tributed,  merely  on  the  ground  that,  at  the  date  of  their 
foundation,  the  differences  between  Lutheranism  and  Bo- 
manism  were  unknown?    Both  parties  have  disputed,  and 
still  dispute,  with  equal  plansibihty,  on  these  points.     Both 
alike  have  found  it  difficult  to  prove  their  right.    Law  can 
be  applied  only  to  conceivable  cases,  and  perhaps  spiritoal 
foundations  are  not  among  the  number  of  these,  and  still  lest 
where  the  conditions  of  the  founders  generally  extended  to  a 
system  of  doctrines ;  for  l^w  is  it  conceivable  that  a  penm^ 
nent  endowment  aboold  be  made  of  opinions  left  open  te 
change  ? 
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What  law  cannot  decide,  is  nsually  determimad  by  might/ 
and  such  was  the  case  here.  The  one  party  held  firmly  all 
that  could  no  longer  be  wrested  from  it — the  other  defended 
what  it  still  possessed.  All  the  bishoprics  and  abbeys  which 
had  been  secularjized  before  the  peace,  remained  with  the 
Protestants ;  but,  by  an  express  clause,  the  unreformed  Ga- 
tfadUcs  provided  that  none  should  thereafter  be  secularized. 
!Eyery  impropriator  of  an  ecclesiastical  foundation,  who  held 
immediately  of  the  Empire,  whether  elector,  bishop,  or  abbot, 
forfeited  his  benefice  and  dignity  the  moment  he  embraced 
the  Protestant  belief;  he  was  obliged  in  that  event  instantly 
to  resign  its  emoluments,  and  the  chapter  was  to  proceed  to 
8  new  election,  exactly  as  if  his  place  had  been  vacated  by 
death.  By  this  sacred  anchor  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Reserva- 
tion, {Beztrvatwm  Ecclenasticum,)  which  makes  the  temporal 
existence  of  a  spiritual  prince  entirely  dependent  on  his  fide- 
lity to  the  olden  religion,  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  in 
Germany  is  still  held  fast ;  and  precarious,  indeed,  would  be 
its  situation  were  this  anchor  to  give  way.  The  principle  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Reservation  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Protestants;  and  though  it  was  at  last  adopted  into  the 
treaty  of  peace,  its  insertion  was  qualified  with  the  declara- 
tion, that  parties  had  come  to  no  final  determination  on  the 
point.  Could  it  then  be  more  binding  on  the  Protestants 
than  Ferdinand*s  guarantee  in  favour  of  Protestant  subjects 
of  ecclesiastical  states  was  upon  the  Roman  Catholics? 
Thus  were  two  important  subjects  of  dispute  left  unsettled  in 
the  treaty  of  peace,  and  by  them  the  war  was  rekindled. 

Such  was  tne  position  of  things  with  regard  to  religious 
toleration  and  eoolesiastical  property;  it  was  the  same  with 
regard  to  rights  and  dignities.  The  existing  German  system 
provided  only  for  one  church,  because  one  only  was  in  exist- 
ence when  that  system  was  framed.  The  church  had  now 
divided ;  the  Diet  had  broken  into  two  religious  parties  ;  was 
the  whole  system  of  the  Empire  still  exclusively  to  follow  the 
one?  The  emperors  had  hitherto  been  members  of  the 
Bomish  Church,  because  till  now  that  religion  had  no  rival. 
But  was  it  his  connexion  with  Rome  which  constituted  a  Ger* 
man  emperor,or  was  it  not  rather  Germany  which  was  to  be 
lepresoited  in  its  head  ?  The  Protestants  were  now  spread 
over  the  idioie  Empire,  and  how  justly  could  they  still  be. 
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represented  by  an  unbroken  line  of  Roman  Catholic  empe- 
rors ?  In  the  Imperial  Chamber  the  German  States  jndge 
themselves,  for  they  elect  the  judges ;  it  was  the  very  end  of 
its  institution  that  they  should  do  so,  in  order  that  equal  jus- 
tice should  be  dispensed  to  all ;  but  would  this  be  still  possi* 
ble,  if  the  representatives  of  both  professions  were  not  equally 
admissible  to  a  seat  m  the  Ch^ber?  That  one  religion 
only  existed  in  Germany  at  the  time  of  its  establishment,  'was 
accidental ;  that  no  one  estate  should  have  the  means  of  le> 
gaily  oppressing  another,  was  the  essential  purpose  of  the  in- 
stitution. Now  this  object  would  be  entirely  frustrated  if  one 
religious  party  were  to  have  the  exclusive  power  of  deciding 
for  the  other.  Must,  then,  the  design  be  sacrificed,  because 
that  which  was  merely  accidental  had  changed  ?  With  great 
difficulty  the  Protestants,  at  last,  obtained  for  the  representSr 
tives  of  their  religion  a  place  in  the  Supreme  Council,  but 
still  there  was  far  from  being  a  perfect  equality  of  voices. 
To  this  day  no  Protestant  prince  has  been  raised  to  the  impe- 
rial throne 

^     Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  equality  which  the  peace  of 
Augsburg  was  to  have  established  between  the  two  German 
churches,  the  Roman  Catholic  had  unquestionably  still  the 
advantage.     All  that  the  Lutheran  Church  gained  by  it  was 
toleration;  all  that  the   Romish  Church  conceded,  was  a 
sacrifice  to  necessity,  not  an  offering  to  justice.     Very  itir 
was  it  from  being  a  peace  between  two  equal  powers,  but  a 
truce  between  a  sovereign  and  unconquered  rebels.     From 
this  principle  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman  Catholioa 
against  the  Protestants  seemed  to  flow,  and  still  continue  to 
do  so.     To  join  the  reformed  faith  was  still  a  crime,  since 
it  was  to  be  visited  with  so  severe  a  penalty  as  that  which 
the    Ecclesiastical    Reservation   held   suspended   over   the 
apostacy  of  the  spiritual  princes.     Even  to  the  last,  the 
Bomish  Church  preferred  to  risk  the  loss  of  every  thing  by 
force,  than  voluntarily  to  yield  the  smallest  matter  to  justice. 
The  loss  was  accidental   and  might  be  repaired;  but  the 
abandonment  of  its  pretensions,  the  concession  of  a  single 
point  to  the  Protestants,  would  shake  the  foundations  of  we 
church  itself.     Even  in  the  treaty  of  peace  this  principle 
was  not  lost  sight  of.    Whatever  in  this  peace  was  yielded 
to  the  Protestants  was  always  mider  condition.     It 
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expressly  declared,  that  afiairs  were  to  remain  on  the  stipu- 
lated footing  only  till  the  next  general  council,  which  was  to 
be  called  with  the  view  of  effecting  an  union  between  the 
two  confessions.  Then  only,  when  this  last  attempt  should 
have  failed,  was  the  religious  treaty  to  become  valid  and 
conclusive.  However  little  hope  there  might  be  of  such  a 
reconciliation,  however  little  perhaps  the  Eomanists  them- 
selves were  in  earnest  with  it,  still  it  was  something  to  have 
clogged  the  peace  with  these  stipulations. 

Thus  this  religious  treaty,  which  was  to  extinguish  for  ' 
ever  the  flames  of  civil  war,  was,  in  fact,  but  a  temporary 
truce,  extorted  by  force  and  necessity ;  not  dictated  by  justice, 
nor  emanating  from  just  notions  either  of  religion  or  toleration. 
A  religious  treaty  of  this  kind  the  Roman  Catholics  were  as 
incapable  of  granting,  to  be  candid,  as  in  truth  the  Lutherans 
were  unqualified  to  receive.  Far  from  evincing  a  tolerant 
spirit  towards  the  Roman  Catholics,  when  it  was  in  their 
power,  tliey  even  oppressed  the  Calvinists;  who  indeed 
just  as  little  deserved  toleration,  since  they  were  unwilling 
to  practise  it.  For  such  a  peace  the  times  were  not  yet 
ripe — the  minds  of  men  not  yet  sufficiently  enlightened. 
How  could  one  party  expect  from  another  what  itself  was 
incapable  of  performing  ?  What  each  side  saved  or  gained 
by  the  treaty  of  Augsburg,  it  owed  to  the  imposing  attitude 
of  strength  which  it  maintained  at  the  time  of  its  ne- 
gotiation. What  was  won  by  force  was  to  be  maintained 
also  by  force;  if  the  peace  was  to  be  permanent,  the  two 
parties  to  it  must  preserve  the  same  relative  positions.  The 
boundaries  of  the  two  churches  had  been  marked  out  with 
the  sword ;  with  the  sword  they  must  be  preserved,  or  woe 
to  that  party  which  should  be  first  disarmed !  A  sad  and 
fearful  prospect  for  the  tranquillity  of  Germany,  when  peace 
itself  bore  so  threatening  an  aspect. 

A  momentary  lull  now  pervaded  the  empire ;  a  transitory 
bond  of  concord  appeared  to  unite  its  scattered  limbs  into 
one  body,  so  that  for  a  time  a  feeling  also  for  the  common 
weal  returned.  But  the  division  had  penetrated  its  inmost 
being,  and  to  restore  its  original  harmony  was  impossible. 
Carefully  as  the  treaty  of  peace  appeared  to  have  defined  the 
rights  of  both  parties,  its  interpretation  was  nevertheless  the 
subject  of  many  disputes.     In  the  heat  of  conflict  it  had  pro- 
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dnoed  a  cessation  of  hostilities ;  it  coyered,  not  eitingniAei, 
the  iire,  and  unsatisfied  claims  remained  on  either  side,  lie 
Bomamsts  imagined  they  had  lost  too  much,  the  ProCeetaatt 
that  they  had  gained  too  little ;  and  the  treaty  which  neitlMr 
party  could  venture  to  violate,  was  interpreted  by  eftch  in  ito 
own  fiEivour. 

The  seizure  of  the  ecclesiastical  benefices,  the  molife 
which  had  so  strongly  tempted  the  majority  of  the  Protestaat 
princes  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  LuUier,  was  not  kn 
powerful  after  than  before  the  peace ;  of  those  whose  fomiden 
did  not  hold  their  fiefs  immediately  of  the  empire,  eueti  is 
were  not  already  in  their  possession  would  it  was  evideBt 
soon  be  so.  The  whole  of  Lower  Germany  was  already 
secularized ;  and  if  it  were  otherwise  in  Upper  Germany,  it 
was  owing  to  the  vehement  resistance  of  the  Catholics,  who 
had  there  the  preponderance.  Each  party,  where  it  wis 
the  most  poweifiil,  oppressed  the  adherents  of  the  other; 
the  ecclesiastical  princes  in  particular,  as  the  most  da- 
fenceless  members  of  the  empire,  were  incessantly  tor- 
mented by  the  ambition  of  their  Protestant  neighbonrB. 
Those  who  were  too  weak  to  repel  lorce  by  force,  took  refuge 
under  the  wings  of  justice ;  and  the  complaints  of  spoliatun 
were  heaped  up  against  the  Protestants  in  the  Imperial 
Chamber,  which  was  ready  enough  to  pursue  the  aooosed 
with  judgments,  but  found  too  little  support  to  carry  them 
into  effect  The  peace  which  stipulated  for  complete  re- 
ligious toleration  to  the  dignitaries  of  the  Empire,  had  pm* 
vided  also  for  the  subject,  by  enabling  him,  without  in- 
terruption, to  leave  the  country  in  which  the  exercise  of  his 
religion  was  prohibited.  But  from  the  wrongs  which  tlie 
violence  of  a  sovereign  might  inflict  on  an  obnoxious  sulgeet ; 
from  the  nameless  oppressions  by  which  he  might  hanss 
and  annoy  the  emigrant;  from  the  artful  snares  in  which 
subtilty  combined  with  power  might  enmesh  him — from 
these,  the  dead  letter  of  the  treaty  could  afford  him  so 
protection.  The  Catholic  subject  of  Protestant  princes  ooni* 
plained  loudly  of  violations  of  the  religious  peace— -the 
Lutherans  still  more  loudly  of  the  oppression  thej  ex- 
perienced under  their  Romanist  suzerains.  The  rancour  end 
animosities  of  theologians  infused  a  poison  into  every  occur- 
rence, however  inconsiderable,  and  inflamed  the  minds  of  tlis 
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people.  Happy  woald  it  baye  been  bad  this  theological 
natred  exhausted  its  zeal  upon  the  common  enemy,  instead 
of  venting  its  viros  on  the  adherents  of  a  kindred  faith ! 

Unanimity  amongst  the  Protestants  might,  by  preserving 
the  balance  between  the^  contending  parties,  have  prolonged 
the  peace ;  but  as  if  to  complete  the  confusion,  all  concord 
was  quickly  broken,  llie  doctrines  which  had  been  propa- 
gated by  Zuingli  in  Zurich,  and  by  Calvin  in  Geneva,  soon 
spread  to  Germany,  and  divided  the  Protestants  among 
tnemselves,  with  little  in  imison  save  their  common  hatred 
to  popery.  The  Protestants  of  this  date  bore  but  slight  re- 
semblance to  those  who,  fifty  years  before,  drew  up  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg ;  and  ^e  cause  of  the  change  is  to  be 
sought  in  that  Confession  itself.  It  had  prescribed  a  positive 
boundary  to  the  Protestant  faith,  before  the  newly  awakened 
spirit  of  inquiry  had  satisfied  itself  as  to  the  limits  it  ought 
to  set;  and  the  Protestants  seemed  unwittingly  to  have 
thrown  away  much  of  the  advantage  acquired  by  their  re- 
jection of  popery.  Common  complaints  of  the  Romish 
hierarchy,  and  of  ecclesiastical  abuses,  and  a  common  dis- 
approbation of  its  dogmas,  formed  a  sufficient  centre  of  imion 
for  the  Protestants ;  but  not  content  with  this,  they  sought  a 
rallying  point  in  the  promulgation  of  a  new  and  positive 
creed,  in  which  they  sought  to  embody  the  distinctions,  the 
privileges,  and  the  essence  of  the  church,  and  to  this  they 
referred  the  convention  entered  into  with  their  opponents. 
It  was  as  professors  of  this  creed  that  they  had  acceded  to 
the  treaty ;  and  in  the  benefits  of  this  peace  the  advocates  of 
the  confessional  one  were  entitled  to  participate.  In  any 
case,  therefore,  the  situation  of  its  adherents  was  embarrassing. 
If  a  blind  obedience  were  yielded  to  the  dicta  of  the  Con- 
fession, a  lasting  bound  would  be  set  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  dissented  from  the  formulsB  agreed 
upon,  the  point  of  union  would  be  lost.  Unfortunately  both 
incidents  occurred,  and  the  evil  results  of  both  were  quickly 
felt.  One  party  rigorously  adhered  to  the  original  symbol  of 
faith,  and  the  other  abandoned  it,  only  to  adopt  another  with 
equal  exclusiveness. 

Nothing  could  have  furnished  the  common  enemy  a  more 
plausible  defence  of  his  cause  than  this  dissension;  no 
spectacle  could  have  been  more  gratifying  to  him  than  the 
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rancour  with  which  the  Protestants  altematelj  persecated 
each  other.  Who  could  condemn  the  Roman  Catholics,  il 
they  laughed  at  the  audacity  with  which  the  Reformers  had 
presumed  to  announce  the  only  true  belief? — if  from  Pro- 
testants they  borrowed  the  weapons  against  Protestants  ? — it 
in  the  midst  of  this  clashing  of  opinions,  they  held  fiast  to  the 
authority  of  their  own  church,  for  which,  in  part,  there  spoka 
an  honourable  antiquity,  and  a  yet  more  honourable  plunilij^ 
of  voices.  But  this  division  placed  the  Protestants  in  stw 
more  serious  embarrassments.  As  the  covenants  of  the 
treaty  applied  only  to  the  partisans  of  the  Confession,  their 
opponents,  with  some  reason,  called  upon  them  to  explain 
who  were  to  be  recognized  as  the  adherents  of  that  creed. 
^rhe  Lutherans  could  not,  without  ofifending  conscience,  iii> 
elude  the  Calvinists  in  their  commimion,  except  at  the  risk 
of  converting  a  useful  friend  into  a  dangerous  enemy,  could 
they  exclude  them.  This  unfortunate  difference  opened  a 
way  for  the  machinations  of  the  Jesuits  to  sow  distrust 
between  both  parties,  and  to  destroy  the  imity  of  their 
measures  Fettered  by  the  double  fear  of  their  direct  ad* 
versaries,  and  of  their  opponents  among  themselves,  the  Pro- 
testants lost  for  ever  the  opportimity  of  placing  their  church 
on  a  perfect  equality  with  the  Catholic.  All  these  difficulties 
would  have  been  avoided,  and  the  defection  of  the  CalvinistB 
would  not  have  prejudiced  the  common  cause,  if  the  point /if 
union  had  been  placed  simply  in  the  abandonment  of 
Romanism,  instead  of  in  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 

But  however  divided  on  other  points,  they  concurred  in 
this — that  the  security  which  had  resulted  from  equality  of 
power  could  only  be  maintained  by  the  preser\'ation  of  that 
balance.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  continual  reforms  of  one 
party,  and  tlie  opposing  measures  of  the  other,  kept  both  upon 
the  watch,  whilie  the  interpretation  of  die  religious  treaty  was 
a  never-ending  subject  of  dispute.  Each  paity  maiutaiued 
that  every  step  taken  by  its  opponent  was  an  infraction  of  the 
peace,  while  of  every  movement  of  its  own  it  was  asserted 
that  it  was  essential  to  its  maintenance.  Yet  all  the  measures 
of  the  Catholics  did  not,  as  their  opponents  alleged,  proceed  from 
a  spirit  of  encroachment — ^many  of  them  were  the  necessarf 
precautions  of  self-defence.  The  Protestants  had  shown  un- 
equivocally enough  what  the  Romanists  might  expect  if  thej 
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were  tmfortanate  enough  to  become  the  weaker  party.  The 
greediness  of  the  former  for  the  property  of  the  church,  gave 
no  reason  to  expect  indulgence ; — their  bitter  hatred  left  no 
hope  of  magnanimity  or  forbearance. 

iBat  the  Protestants,  likewise,  were  excusable  if  they  too 
placed  little  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  By  the  treacherous  and  inhuman  treatment 
which  their  brethren  in  Spain,  France,  and  the  Netherlands, 
had  suffered;  by  the  disgraceful  subterfuge  of  the  Romish 
princes,  who  held  that  the  Pope  had  power  to  relieve  them 
from  the  obligation  of  the  most  solemn  oaths ;  and  above  all, 
by  the  detestable  maxim,  that  faith  was  not  to  be  kept  with 
heretics,  the  Roman  Church,  in  the  eyes  of  all  honest  men, 
had  lost  its  honour.  No  engagement,  no  oath,  however 
Bacred,  from  a  Roman  Catholic,  could  satisfy  a  Protestant. 
What  security  then  could  the  religious  peace  afford,  when, 
throughout  Germany,  the  Jesuits  represented  it  as  a  measure 
of  mere  temporary  convenience,  and  in  Rome  itself  it  was 
solemnly  repudiated. 

The  General  Council,  to  which  reference  had  been  made  in 
the  treaty,  had  already  been  held  in  the  city  of  Trent; 
but,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  without  accommodating 
the  religious  differences,  or  taking  a  single  step  to  effect 
such  accommodation,  and  even  without  being  attended  by 
the  Protestants.  The  latter,  indeed,  were  now  solemnly 
excommunicated  by  it  in  the  name  of  the  church,  whose 
representative  the  Council  gave  itself  out  to  be.  Could,  then, 
a  secular  treaty,  extorted  moreover  by  force  of  arms,  afford 
them  adequate  protection  against  the  ban  of  the  church ;  a 
treaty,  too,  based  on  a  condition  which  the  decision  of  the 
Council  seemed  entirely  to  abolish  ?  There  was  then  a  show 
of  right  for  violating  the  peace,  if  only  the  Romanists  pos 
sessed  the  power;  and  henceforward  the  Protestants  v^ere 
protected  by  nothing  but  the  respect  for  their  formidable 
array. 

Other  circumstances  combined  to  augment  this  distrust 
Spain,  on  whose  support  the  Romanists  in  Germany  chiefly 
relied,  was  engaged  in  a  bloody  conflict  with  the  Flemings. 
By  it,  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  troops  were  drawn  to  the 
confines  of  Germany.  With  what  ease  might  they  be  intro- 
duced within  the  empire,  if  a  decisiye  stroke  should  render 
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their  presence  necessary?  Gennany  ma  at  that  tiaM  a  magi 
zine  of  Ymr  for  nearly  all  the  powers  of  Eniope.  The  mliginei 
war  had  crowded  it  with  soldiers,  whom  the  peace  left  deslir 
tute ;  its  many  independent  princes  found  it  easy  to  anoowble 
annies,  and  afterwards,  for  tne  sake  of  gain,  or  the  inteseBta 
of  party,  hire  them  oat  to  other  powers.  With  German  troefa» 
Philip  the  Second  waged  war  against  the  Netherlaiidi» 
with  German  truops  they  drfended  themselves.  Every 
levy  in  Germany  was  a  sobject  of  alarm  to  the  one  pwtj 
the  other,  since  it  might  be  intended  for  their  opp; 
The  arrival  of  an  ambassador,  an  extraordinary  legate  of  tlie 
Pope,  a  conference  of  princes,  every  nnosoal  inddoit,  mast,  it 
was  thought,  be  pregnant  with  destruction  to  some  pertj* 
Thus,  for  nearly  half  a  centory,  stood  Germany,  her  hand 
open  the  sword ;  every  rustle  of  a  leaf  alarmed  her. 

Ferdinand  the  First,  King  of  Hungary,  and  hia  eBceDent 
aon,"'SSdmilian  the  Second,  held  at  this  memorahle  epodh 
the  reins  of  government.  With  a  heart  full  of  sincerity,  witk 
a  truly  heroic  patience,  had  Ferdinand  brought  aboot  the 
religious  peace  of  Augsburg,  and  afterwards,  in  the  Geoncil 
of  Trent,  laboured  assiduously,  though  vainly,  at  the  vat' 
grateful  task  of  reconciling  the  two  religions.  Abandoned  hy 
his  nephew,  Philip  of  Spain,  and  hard  pressed  both  in 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  by  the  victorious  armies  of  the 
Turks,  it  was  not  likely  that  this  emperor  would  entertain 
the  idea  of  violating  the  religious  peace,  and  thereby  destroying 
his  own  painful  work.  The  heavy  expenses  of  the  perpetual^ 
recurring  war  with  Turkey  could  not  be  defrayed  by  the  meagre 
contributions  of  his  exhausted  hereditary  dominions.  He  stood* 
therefore,  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  the  whole  empire ;  and 
the  religious  peace  alone  preserved  in  one  body  the  otherwiae 
divided  empire.  Financial  necessities  made  the  Protestant  as 
needful  to  nim  as  the  Romanist,  and  imposed  upon  him  the 
obligation  of  treating  both  parties  with  equal  justice,  which, 
amidst  so  many  contradictory  claims,  was  truly  a  colossal  taak, 
Yeiy  far,  however,  was  the  result  from  answering  his  expecta- 
tions. His  indulgence  of  the  Protestants  served  only  to  bring 
upon  his  successors  a  war,  which  death  saved  himself  the  mor- 
tification of  witnessing.  Scarcely  more  fortunate  was  hia  son 
Maximilian,  with  whom  perhaps  ibe  pressure  of  circunutanoes 
was  the  only  obstacle,  and  a  hmger  life  perhaps  the  only  want. 
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to  his  establishing  the  new  religion  upon  the  imperial  tbrone» 
Neoessitj  had  tanght  the  fkther  forbearance  towards  the  Pro- 
testants— necessity  and  justice  dictated  the  same  course  to  the 
son.  The  grandson  had  reason  to  repent  that  he  neither 
listened  to  justice,  nor  yielded  to  necessity. 

Myiipiliftn  left  six  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest,  thj9  Archduke 
Bodoj^h,  inherited  his  dominions,  and  ascended  the  imperial 
ibxinne.  The  other  brothers  were  put  off  with  petty  appanages. 
▲  few  mesne  fiefis  were  held  by  a  collateral  branch,  which  had 
their  uncle,  Charles  of  Styria,  at  its  head ;  and  even  these 
irere  afterwards,  under  his  son,  Ferdinand  the  Second,  incor- 
potzsated  with  the  rest  of  the  family  dominions.  With  this 
SKceptioxL.  the  whole  of  the  imposing  power  of  Austria  was 
now  wielded  by  a  single,  but  unfortimately  weak  hand. 

Bodolph  the  Second  was  not  devoid  of  those  virtues  which 
might  have  gained  him  the  esteem  of  mankind,  had  the  lot  of 
a  private  station  fedlen  to  him.  His  character  was  mild,  he 
loved  peace  and  the  sciences,  particularly  astronomy,  natural 
history,  chemistry,  and  the  study  of  antiquities.  To  these  he 
arolied  with  a  passionate  zeal,  which,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  critical  posture  of  a&ais  demanded  all  his  attention, 
and  his  exhausted  finances  the  most  rigid  economy,  diverted 
his  attention  from  state  affairs,  and  involved  bun  in  per- 
nicious expense.  His  taste  for  astronomy  soon  lost  itself 
in  those  astrological  reveries  to  which  timid  and  melancholy 
temperaments  like  his  are  but  too  disposed.  This,  together 
with  a  youth  passed  in  Spain,  opened  his  ears  to  the  evil 
counsels  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  influence  of  the  Spanish 
court,  by  which  at  last  he  was  wholly  governed.  Huled  by 
tastes  so  little  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  his  station, 
and  alarmed  by  ridiculous  prophecies,  he  withdrew,  after  the 
Spanish  custom,  from  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  to  bury 
himself  amidst  his  gems  and  antiques,  in  his  laboratory^ 
while  the  most  fatal  discords  loosened  all  the  bands  of  the 
empire,  and  the  flames  of  rebellion  began  to  burst  out  roimd 
the  very  footsteps  of  his  throne.  AU  access  to  his  person  was 
denied,  the  most  urgent  matters  were  neglected.  The  prospect 
of  the  rich  inheritance  of  Spain  was  closed  s^inst  him,  while 
he  was  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  to  offer  his  hand  to  the 
Infanta  Isabella*  A  fearful  anarchy  threatened  the  Empire, 
because,  though  without  an  heir  of  his  own  body  himself,  ho 
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oonld  not  be  persuaded  to  allow  the  election  of  a  Elng  of  tfao 
Bomans.  The  Austrian  States  renounced  their  allegiaiioe, 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  threw  off  his  supremacy,  and 
Bohemia  was  not  slow  in  following  their  example.  The 
descendant  of  the  once  so  formidable  Charles  the  Fifth  was  io 
perpetual  danger,  either  of  losing  one  part  of  his  possessunis 
to  me  Turks,  or  another  to  the  Protestants,  and  of  sinldxig^ 
beyond  redemption,  under  the  formidable  coalition  which  m 
great  monarch  of  Europe  had  formed  against  him.  The 
events  which  now  took  place  in  the  interior  of  Grermany  were 
such  as  usually  happened  when  either  the  throne  was  withoat 
an  emperor,  or  the  Emperor  without  a  sense  of  his  imperial 
dignity.  Outraged  or  abandoned  by  their  head,  the  otatee 
of  the  Empire  were  left  to  help  themselves ;  and  alliances 
among  themselves  must  supply  the  defective  authority  of  the 
Emperor.  Germany  was  divided  into  two  leagues,  which 
stood  in  arms  arrayed  against  each  other :  between  both, 
Bodolph,  the  despised  opponent  of  the  one,  and  the  impotent 
protector  of  the  other,  remained  irresolute  and  useless,  eqnaUy 
unable  to  destroy  the  former  or  to  command  the  latter. 
What  had  the  Empire  to  look  for  from  a  prince  incapable 
even  of  defending  his  hereditary  dominions  against  its  domestio 
enemies  ?  To  prevent  the  utter  ruin  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
his  own  family  combined  against  him  ;  and  a  powerful  partf 
threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  his  brother.  Driven  from  his 
hereditary  dominions,  nothing  was  now  left  him  to  lose  but 
the  imperial  dignity ;  and  he  was  only  spared  this  last  disgrace 
by  a  timely  death. 

At  this  critical  moment,  when  only  a  supple  policy,  united 
with  a  vigorous  arm,  could  have  maintained  the  tranquOlilj 
of  the  Empire,  its  evil  genius  gave  it  a  Bodolph  for  Emperor. 
At  a  more  peaceful  period  the  Germanic  Union  would  hare 
managed  its  own  interests,  and  Bodolph,  like  so  many  others 
of  his  rank,  might  have  hidden  his  deficiencies  in  a  mysterious 
obscurity.  But  the  urgent  demand  for  the  qualities  in  which 
he  was  most  deficient  revealed  his  incapacity.  The  position 
of  Germany  called  for  an  emperor  who,  by  his  known  ener- 
gies, could  give  weight  to  his  resolves;  and  the  hereditaij 
dominions  of  Bodolph,  considerable  as  they  were,  were  at 
present  in  a  situation  to  occasion  the  greatest  embarnuHOiint 
to  the  governors. 
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The  Austrian  princes,  it  is  true,  were  Roman  CathoUcd^ 
tnd  in  addition  to  that,  the  supporters  of  Popery,  but  their 
countries  were  far  from  bein^  so.    The  reformed  opinions  had 
penetrated  eyen  these,  and  mvoured  by  Ferdinand* s  necessi- 
ties and  Maximilian^s  mildness,  had  met  with  a  rapid  success. 
The  Austrian  provinces  exhibited  in  miniature  what  Germany 
did  on  a  larger  scale.    The  great  nobles  and  the  ritter  class 
or  knights  were  chiefly  evangelical,  and  in  the  cities  the 
Protestants  had  a  decided  preponderance.    If  they  succeeded 
in  bringing  a  few  of  their  party  into  the  country,  they  con- 
trived imperceptibly  to  fill  all  places  of  trust  and  the  magis- 
tracy with  their  own  adherents,  and  to  exclude  the  Catholics. 
Against  the  numerous  order  of  the  nobles  and  knights,  and 
the  deputies  from  the  towns,  the  voice  of  a  few  prelates  was 
powerless ;  and  the  unseemly  ridicule  and  offensive  contempt 
of  the  former  soon  drove  them  entirely  from  the  provincial 
diets.    Thus  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  Diet  had  imperceptibly 
become  Protestant,  and  the  Eeformation  was  making  rapid 
strides  towards  its  public  recognition.    The  prince  was  de- 
pendent on  the  states,  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  grant  or 
refuse  supplies.    Accordingly  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
financial  necessities  of  Ferdmand  and  his  son  to  extort  one 
religious  concession  after  another.   To  the  nobles  and  knights, 
Maximilian  at  last  conceded  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
but  only  within  their  own  territories  and  castles.    The  intem- 
perate enthusiasm  of  the  Protestant  preachers  overstepped 
the  boundaries  which  prudence  had  prescribed.     In  defiance 
of  the  express  prohibition,  several  of  them  ventured  to  preach 
pub^cly,  not  only  in  the  towns,  but  in  Vienna  itself,  and  the 
people  flocked  in  crowds  to  this  new  doctrine,  the  best  season- 
ing of  which  was  personality  and  abuse.    Thus  continued 
food  was  supplied  to  fanaticism,  and  the  hatred  of  two  churches, 
that  were  such  near  neighbours,  was  fiEurther  envenomed  by 
the  sting  of  an  impure  z^. 

Among  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  were  the  most  imstable,  and  the 
most  difficult  to  retain.  The  impossibility  of  holding  these  two 
eoimtries  against  the  neighbouring  and  overwhelming  power  of 
the  Turks,  nad  already  driven  Ferdinand  to  the  inglorious 
expedient  of  recognizing,  by  an  annual  tribute,  the  Porters  su- 
premacy over  Tnmsylvania;  a  shameful  confession  of  weak* 
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ness,  and  a  still  more  dangeroos  temptation  to  the  tnrbnle&t 
nobility,  when  they  fancied  they  had  any  reason  to  complaBi 
of  their  master.  Not  without  conditions  had  the  Himgariaai 
sabmitted  to  the  House  of  Austria.  They  asserted  the  eled- 
ive  freedom  of  their  crown,  and  boldly  contended  for  all  thote 
prerogatives  of  their  order  which  are  inseparable  from  Ubb 
nreedom  of  election.  The  near  neighbomliood  of  TuriLej*  the 
&cility  of  changing  masters  with  impunity,  einconraged  tlie 
magnates  still  more  in  their  presumption ;  discontented  ividi 
the  Austrian  government  they  threw  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  the  Turks;  dissatisfied  with  these,  they  retumed 
again  to  their  German  sovereigns.  The  frequency  mi 
rapidity  of  these  transitions  from  one  government  to  anni^^^^ 
had  communicated  its  influences  also  to  their  mode  of  think- 
ing ;  and  as  their  country  wavered  between  the  Turidsh 
Austrian  rule,  so  their  minds  vacillated  between  revolt 
submission.  The  more  unfortunate  each  nation  felt  its^  is 
being  degraded  into  a  province  of  a  foreign  kingdom,  the 
stronger  desire  did  they  feel  to  obey  a  monarch  cl^sen  from 
amongst  themselves,  and  thus  it  was  always  easy  lor  an  en- 
terprising noble  to  obtain  their  support  Tbe  nearest  Tnddflh 
pasha  was  always  ready  to  bestow  the  Hungarian  sceptre  mi 
crown  on  a  rebel  against  Austria ;  just  as  ready  was  Anstm 
to  confirm  to  any  adventurer  the  possession  of  provineea 
which  he  had  wrested  from  the  Porte,  satisfied  with  preserving 
thereby  the  shadow  of  authority,  and  with  erecting  at  Ihe 
same  time  a  barrier  against  the  Turks.  In  this  way  eevend 
of  these  magnates,  Bathori,  Boschkai,  Bagoczi,  and  Bethlem 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves,  one  after  another,  aa 
tributary  sovereigns  in  Transylvania  and  Hungary ;  andth^ 
maintained  their  ground  by  no  deeper  policy  than  tlmt  of  oeo^ 
sionally  joining  the  enemy,  in  order  to  render  themaehres 
more  formidable  to  their  own  prince. 

Ferdinand,  Maximilian,  and  Bodolph,  who  were  all  BOfB» 
reigns  of  Hungaiy  and  Transylvania,  exhausted  their  ether 
territories  in  endeavouring  to  defend  these  from  the  hoetile 
inroads  of  the  Turks,  and  to  put  down  intestine  rebelHim.  b 
this  quarter  destructive  wars  were  sooceeded  bat  fay  fanaf 
truces,  which  were  scarcely  less  hurtful :  fieur  and  wide  An 
land  lay  waste,  while  the  iijiired  serf  had  to  oomplain  eqnallj 
of  his  enemy  and  his  protector.    Into  these  countnea 
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the  Beformation  had  penetrated ;  and  protected  by  the  free* 
dom  of  the  States,  and  ander  the  coTer  of  the  internal  ^• 
orders,  had  made  a  noticeable  progress.  Here  too  it  was  in- 
cautiously attacked,  and  party  spirit  thus  became  yet  more 
dangerous  from  religious  enthusiasm.  Headed  by  a  bold 
rebel,  Boschkai,  the  nobles  of  Hung^  and  Transylvania 
xaised  the  standard  of  rebellion.  The  Hungarian  insurgents 
were  upon  the  point  of  making  common  cause  with  the  dis 
contented  Protestants  in  Austria,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  and 
uniting  all  those  countries  in  one  fearful  revolt.  The  down- 
fiill  of  popery  in  these  lands  would  then  have  been  inevitable. 

Long  had  the  Austrian  archdukes,  the  brothers  of  the 
Emperor,  beheld  with  silent  indignation  the  impending  ruin 
of  their  house ;  this  last  event  hastened  their  decision.  The 
Archduke  Matthias,  Maximilian*s  second  son,  Viceroy  in 
Hungary,  and  Rodolph*s  presumptive  heir,  now  came  forward 
as  the  stay  of  the  falling  house  of  Hapsburg.  In  his  youth, 
misled  by  a  false  ambition,  this  prince,  disregarding  the  in- 
terests of  his  family,  had  listened  to  the  overtures  of  the 
Flemish  insurgents,  who  invited  him  into  the  Netherlands 
to  conduct  the  defence  of  their  liberties  a^nst  the  oppression 
of  his  own  relative,  Philip  the  Second.  Mistaking  the  voice 
of  an  insulated  faction  for  that  of  the  entire  nation,  Matthias 
obeyed  the  call.  But  the  event  answered  the  expectations  of 
the  men  of  Brabant  as  little  as  his  own,  and  from  this  impru- 
dent enterprise  he  retired  with  little  credit. 

Far  more  honourable  was  his  second  appearance  in  the  poli- 
tical world.  Perceiving  that  his  repeated  remonstrances  witb 
the  Emperor  were  unavailing,  he  assembled  the  archdukes, 
his  brothers  and  cousins,  at  Presburg,  and  consulted  with 
them  on  the  growing  perils  of  their  house,  when  they  unani- 
mously assigned  to  him,  as  the  oldest,  the  duty  of  defending 
that  patrimony  which  a  feeble  brother  was  endangering.  In 
his  hands  they  placed  all  their  powers  and  rights,  and  vested 
him  with  sovereign  authority,  to  act  at  his  discretion  for  the 
common  good.  Matthias  immediately  opened  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Porte  and  the  Htmgarian  rebels,  and  throu^ 
his  skilful  management  succeeded  in  saving,  by  a  peace  with 
the  Turks,  the  remainder  of  Hungary,  and  by  a  treaty  wit2i 
the  rebels,  preserved  the  claims  of  Austria  to  the  lost  pro 
Tinces.    But  Eodolph,  as  jealous  as  he  had  hitherto  been 
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careless  of  his  sovereign  authority,  refused  to  ratify  this  treaty, 
which  he  regarded  as  a  criminal  encroachment  on  his  soye- 
reign  rights.  He  accused  the  Archduke  of  keeping  up  a 
secret  understanding  with  the  enemy,  and  of  cherishing  tresr 
sonable  designs  on  the  crown  of  Hungary. 

The  activity  of  Matthias  was,  in  trudi,  anything  but  dis- 
interested ;  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  only  accelerated  tlie 
execution  of  his  ambitious  views.  Secure,  from  motives  of 
ffratitude,  of  the  devotion  of  the  Hungarians,  for  whom  he 
had  so  lately  obtained  the  blessjngs  of  peace ;  assured  by  his 
agents  of  the  &vourable  disposition  of  the  nobles,  and  certain 
of  the  support  of  a  large  party,  even  in  Austria,  he  now  yen- 
tured  to  assume  a  bolder  attitude,  and,  sword  in  hahd,  to  dis- 
cuss his  grievances  with  the  Emperor.  The  Protestants  in 
Austria  and  Moravia,  long  ripe  for  revolt,  and  now  won  over 
to  the  Archduke  by  his  promises  of  toleration,  loudly  and 
openly  espoused  his  cause,  and  their  long-menaced  alliance 
with  the  Hungarian  rebels  was  actually  effected.  Almost 
at  once  a  formidable  conspiracy  was  planned  and  matured 
against  the  Emperor.  Too  late  did  he  resolve  to  amend  his 
past  errors ;  in  vain  did  he  attempt  to  break  up  this  fatal 
alliance.  Already  the  whole  empire  was  in  arms ;  Hungary, 
Austria,  and  Moravia  had  done  homage  to  Matthias,  who  was 
already  on  his  march  to  Bohemia  to  seize  the  Emperor  in  his 
palace,  and  to  cut  at  once  the  sinews  of  his  power. 

Bohemia  was  not  a  more  peaceable  possession  for  Austria 
than  Hungary ;  with  this  difference  only,  that,  in  the  latter, 
political  considerations,  in  the  former,  religious  dissensions, 
fomented  disorders.  In  Bohemia,  a  century  before  the  days 
of  Luther,  the  first  spark  of  the  religious  war  had  been  kin- 
dled :  a  century  after  Luther,  the  first  flames  of  the  thirty 
years*  war  burst  out  in  Bohemia.  The  sect  which  owed  its 
rise  to  John  Huss,  still  existed  in  that  countiy ; — it  agreed 
with  the  Romish  Church  in  ceremonies  and  doctrines,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  administration  of  the  Communion* 
in  which  the  Hussites  communicated  in  both  kinds.  This  pii- 
yilege  had  been  conceded  to  the  followers  of  Huss  by  the 
Council  of  Basle,  in  an  express  treaty,  (the  Bohemian  Com- 
pact) ;  and  though  it  was  afterwards  disavowed  by  the  popes, 
they  nevertheless  continued  to  profit  by  it  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  government    As  the  use  of  the  cup  formed  tha 
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only  important  distinction  of  their  body,  they  were  usually 
designated  by  the  name  of  Utraquists;  and  they  readily 
adopted  an  appellation  which  reminded  them  of  their  dearly 
valued  privilege.  But  under  this  title  lurked  also  the  far 
stricter  sects  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren,  who 
differed  from  the  predominant  church  in  more  important 
particulars,  and  bore,  in  fact,  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
German  Protestants.  Among  them  both,  the  German  and 
Swiss  opinions  on  religion  made  rapid  progress ;  while  the 
name  of  Utraquists,  under  which  they  manage  to  disguise  the 
change  of  their  principles,  shielded  them  from  persecution. 

In  truth,  they  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  Utraquists 
but  the  name ;  essentially,  diey  were  altogether  Protestant. 
Confident  in  the  strength  of  their  party,  and  the  Emperor's 
toleration  under  Maximilian,  they  had  openly  avowed  their 
tenets.  After  the  example  of  the  Germans,  they  drew  up  a 
Confession  of  their  own,  in  which  Lutherans  as  well  as  Cal- 
vinists  recognized  their  own  doctrines,  and  they  sought  to 
transfer  to  Uie  new  Confession  the  privileges  of  the  original 
Utraquists.  In  this  they  were  opposed  by  their  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic countrymen,  and  forced  to  rest  content  with  the  Em- 
peror s  Yerbal  assurance  of  protection. 

As  long  as  Maximilian  lived,  they  enjoyed  complete  tole- 
ration, even  under  the  new  form  they  had  taken.  Under  his 
successor  the  scene  changed.  An  imperial  edict  appeared, 
which  deprived  the  Bohemian  Brethren  of  their  religious 
freedom.  Now  these  differed  in  nothing  from  the  other 
Utraquists.  The  sentence,  therefore,  of  their  condemnation, 
obviously  included  all  the  partisans  of  the  Bohemian  Confes- 
sion. Accordingly,  they  all  combined  to  oppose  the  imperial 
mandate  in  the  Diet,  but  without  being  able  to  procure  its 
revocation.  The  Emperor  and  the  Eoman  Catholic  Estates 
took  their  ground  on  the  Compacts  and  the  Bohemian  Con- 
sdtation ;  in  which  nothing  appeared  in  favour  of  a  religion 
which  had  not  then  obtained  the  voice  of  the  country.  Since 
that  time,  how  completely  had  afiOEiirs  changed  !  What  then 
formed  but  an  inconsiderable  opinion,  had  now  become  the 
jpredominant  religion  of  the  country.  And  what  was  it  then, 
but  a  subterfuge  to  limit  a  newly  spreading  religion  by  the 
terms  of  obsolete  treaties  ?  The  Bohemian  Protestants  ap- 
pealed to  the  yerbal  guarantee  of  Maximilian,  and  the  reU- 
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gious  freedom  of  the  Germans,  "with  whom  they  aigaed  iStm 
ought  to  be  on  a  footing  of  equalitj.  It  was  in  vain — ^their 
appeal  was  dismissed. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affidrs  in  Bohemia,  when  Matthitt, 
already  master  of  Hungary,  Austria,  and  Moravia,  appeared 
in  Collin,  to  raise  the  Bohemian  Estates  also  against  the  Em- 
peror. The  embarrassment  of  the  latter  was  now  at  iti 
neight.  Abandoned  by  all  his  other  subjects,  he  placed  hit 
last  hopes  on  the  Bohemians,  who,  it  might  be  foreseen, 
would  take  advantage  of  his  necessities  to  ^oroe  their  own 
demands.  After  an  interval  of  many  years,  he  once  moie 
appeared  publicly  in  the  Diet  at  Prague ;  and  to  convince  the 
people  that  he  was  really  still  in  existence,  orders  were  giTOi 
that  all  the  windows  should  be  opened  in  the  streets  throng 
which  he  was  to  pass — ^proof  enough  how  far  things  had  gone 
with  him.  The  event  justified  his  fears.  The  Estates,  con- 
scious of  their  own  power,  refused  to  take  a  single  step  until 
their  privileges  were  confirmed,  and  religious  toleration  foBj 
assured  to  them.  It  was  in  vain  to  have  recourse  now  td 
the  old  system  of  evasion.  The  Emperor's  hte  was  in  their 
hands,  and  he  must  yield  to  necessity.  At  present,  lioiF 
ever,  he  only  granted  their  other  demands — religioiis  matten 
he  reserved  for  consideration  at  the  next  Diet. 

The  Bohemians  now  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  Em- 
peror,  and  a  bloody  war  between  the  two  brothers  was  on  tlw 
point  of  breaking  out.  But  Bodolph,  who  feared  nothing  so 
much  as  remaining  in  this  slavish  dependence  on  the  ESststes, 
waited  not  for  a  warlike  issue,  but  hastened  to  effect  a  reeen- 
ciliation  with  his  brother  by  more  peaceable  means.  Bj  a 
formal  act  of  abdication  he  resigned  to  Matthias,  what  indeed 
he  had  no  chance  of  wresting  from  him,  Austria  and  the 
kingdom  of  Hungaiy,  and  acknowledged  him  as  his  successor 
to  ^e  crown  of  Bohemia. 

Dearly  enough  had  the  Emperor  extricated  himself  fipom 
one  difficulty,  only  to  get  immediately  involved  in  anoAer. 
The  settlement  of  the  religious  affiiirs  of  Bohemia  had  been 
referred  to  the  next  Diet,  which  was  held  in  1609.  The  re- 
formed Bohemians  demanded  the  free  exercise  of  tlwir 
laith,  as  under  the  former  emperors ;  a  Consistory  of  their 
own;  the  cession  of  the  University  of  Prague;  and  ttm 
right  of  electing  D§fm%dert,  or  PraUctan  of  Liberty,  from  thsh 
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own  body.  The  answer  was  the  same  as  before ;  for  tlie 
timid  Emperor  was  now  entirely  fettered  by  the  unreformed 
party.  However  often,  and  in  however  threatening  language 
the  Estates  renewed  their  remonstrances,  the  Emperor  per- 
sisted in  his  first  declaration  of  granting  nothing  beyond  the 
old  compacts.  The  Diet  broke  np  without  coming  to  a  de- 
cision ;  and  the  Estates,  exasperated  against  the  Emperor, 
arranged  a  general  meeting  at  Pragne,  upon  their  own  ao- 
thority,  to  right  themselves. 

They  appeared  at  Prague  in  great  force.  In  defiance  of 
£he  imperial  prohibition,  they  carried  on  their  deliberations 
almost  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Emperor.  The  yield- 
ing compliance  which  he  began  to  show,  only  proved  how 
much  they  were  feared,  and  increased  their  audacity.  Yet 
on  the  maiu  point  he  remained  inflexible.  They  fulfilled 
their  threats,  and  at  last  resolved  to  establish,  by  their  own 
power,  the  free  and  universal  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
to  abandon  the  Emperor  to  his  necessities  until  he  should 
confirm  this  resolution.  They  even  went  farther,  and  elected 
for  themselves  the  Defenders  which  the  Emperor  had  re- 
fused them.  Ten  were  nominated  by  each  of  the  three  Es- 
tates ;  they  also  determined  to  raise,  as  soon  as  possible,  an 
armed  force,  at  the  head  of  which  Count  Thum,  the  chief 
organizer  of  the  revolt,  should  be  placed  as  general  defender 
of  the  liberties  of  Bohemia.  Their  determination  brought 
the  Emperor  to  submission,  to  which  he  was  now  counselled 
even  by  the  Spaniards.  Apprehensive  lest  the  exasperated 
Estates  should  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  King 
of  Hungary,  he  signed  the  memorable  Letter  of  Majesty  for 
Bohemia,  by  whidi,  under  the  successors  of  the  Emperor, 
that  people  justified  their  rebellion. 

The  Bohemian  Confession,  which  the  States  had  laid  before 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  was,  by  the  Letter  of  Majesty, 
placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  olden  profession. 
The  Utraquists,  for  by  this  title  the  Bohemian  Protestants 
continued  to  designate  themselves,  were  put  in  possession  of 
the  University  of  Prague,  and  allowed  a  Consistory  of  their 
own,  entirely  independent  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  that 
dtj»  All  the  churches  in  the  cities,  villages,  and  market 
towns,  which  they  held  at  the  date  of  the  letter,  were  secured 
to  them;  and  if  in  addition  they  wished  to  erect  others,  it  was 
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pennitted  to  the  nobles,  and  knights,  and  the  free  cities  to  do 
80.  This  last  clause  in  the  Letter  of  Majesty  gave  rise  to 
the  unfortunate  disputes  which  subsequently  rekindled  tho 
flames  of  war  in  Europe. 

The  Letter  of  Majesty  erected  the  Protestant  part  of 
Bohemia  into  a  kind  of  republic.  The  States  had  learned 
to  feel  the  power  which  they  gained  by  perseverance,  onitjt 
and  harmony  in  their  measures.  The  Emperor  now  retained 
little  more  than  the  sbadow  of  his  sovereign  authority ;  whilo 
by  the  new  dignity  of  the  so-called  defenders  of  liberty,  a  dan 
•  gerous  stimulus  was  giveii  to  the  spirit  of  revolt.  The  ez- 
ample  and  success  of  Bolremia  afforded  a  tempting  seduction 
Co  the  other  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria,  and  all  at- 
tempted by  similar  means  to  extort  similar  privileges.  The 
spirit  of  liberty  spread  from  one  province  to  another ;  and  as 
it  was  chiefly  the  disunion  among  the  Austrian  princes  thai 
had  enabled  the  Protestants  so  materially  to  improve  their 
advantages,  they  now  hastened  to  effect  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Hungary. 

But  the  reconciliation  could  not  be  sincere.  The  wrong 
was  too  great  to  be  forgiven,  and  Eodolph  continued  to 
nourish  at  heart  an  unextinguishable  hatred  of  Matthias. 
With  grief  and  indignation  he  brooded  over  the  thou^^it, 
that  the  Bohemian  sceptre  was  finally  to  descend  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemy;  and  the  prospect  was  not  more  con- 
soling, even  if  Matthias  should  die  without  issue.  Li  that 
case,  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Gratz,  whom  he  equally  dis- 
liked, was  the  head  of  the  fGunily.  To  exclude  the  latter 
as  well  as  Matthias  from  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Bohemia,  he  fell  upon  the  project  of  diverting  that  in- 
heritance  to  Ferdinand  s  brother,  the  Archduke  Leopold* 
Bishop  of  Passao,  who  among  all  his  relatives  had  ever  been 
the  dearest  and  most  deserving.  The  prejudices  of  the 
Bohemians  in  favour  of  the  elective  freedom  of  their  crown* 
and  their  attachment  to  Leopold*s  person,  seemed  to  finronr 
this  scheme,  in  which  Bodolph  consulted  rather  his  omt 
partiality  and  vindictiveness  than  the  good  of  his  house. 
But  to  carry  out  this  project,  a  militaiy  force  was  requisite^ 
and  Eodolph  actually  assembled  an  anny  in  the  bishoprio  of 
Passau.  The  object  of  this  force  was  hidden  from  uL  An 
inroad,  however,  which«  for  want  of  pay  it  made  soddenfyand 
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without  the  Emperor's  knowledge  into  Bohemia,  and  the 
outrages  which  it  there  committed,  stirred  up  the  whole 
kingdom  against  him.  In  vain  he  asserted  his  innocence 
to  uie  Bohemian  Estates ;  they  would  not  helieve  his  pro- 
testations :  vainly  did  he  attempt  to  restrain  the  violence  of 
his  soldiery ;  they  disregarded  his  orders.  Persuaded  that 
the  Emperor's  ohject  was  to  annul  the  Letter  of  Majesty,  the 
Protectors  of  Liberty  armed  the  whole  of  Protestant  Bohemia, 
and  invited  Matthias  into  the  country,  -\fter  the  dispersion 
of  the  force  he  had  collected  at  Passau,  the  Emperor  re- 
mained helpless  at  Prague,  where  he  was  kept  shut  up  like 
a  prisoner  in  his  palace,  and  separated  from  all  his  coun- 
cillors. In  the  meantime,  Matthias  entered  Prague  amidst 
universal  rejoicings,  where  Rodolph  was  soon  afterwards 
weak  enough  to  acknowledge  him  King  of  Bohemia.  So 
hard  a  fate  befell  this  Emperor ;  he  was  compelled,  during 
his  life,  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  enemy  that  very  throne, 
of  which  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  deprive  him  after  his 
own  death.  To  complete  his  degradation,  he  was  obliged, 
by  a  personal  act  of  renunciation,  to  release  his  subjects  in 
Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Lusatia  from  their  allegiance,  and  he 
did  it  with  a  broken  heart.  All,  even  those  he  thought  he 
had  most  attached  to  his  person,  had  abandoned  him.  When 
he  had  signed  the  instrument,  he  threw  his  hat  upon  the 
ground,  and  gnawed  the  pen  which  had  rendered  so  shameful 
a  ser\ice. 

While  Rodolph  thus  lost  one  hereditaiy  dominion  after 
another,  the  imperial  dignity  was  not  much  better  main- 
tained by  him.  Each  of  the  religious  parties  into  which 
Germany  was  divided,  continued  its  efforts  to  advance  itself 
at  the  expense  of  the  other,  or  to  guard  against  its  attacks. 
The  weaker  the  hand  that  held  the  sceptre,  and  the  more  th% 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  felt  mey  were  left  to  them- 
selves, the  more  vigilant  necessarily  became  their  watch- 
fulness, ^d  the  greater  their  distrust  of  each  other.  It  was 
enough  that  the  Emperor  was  ruled  by  Jesuits,  and  was 
guided  by  Spanish  counsels,  to  excite  the  apprehension  of 
the  Protestants,  and  to  afford  a  pretext  for  hostility.  The 
inconsiderate  zeal  of  the  Jesuits,  which  in  the  pulpit  and  by 
the  press  disputed  the  validity  of  the  religious  peace,  in- 
creased this  distrust,  and  caused  them  to  see  a  dangerous 
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dedgn  in  the  most  indiSerent  measures  of  the  Bomoi 
Catholics.  Every  step  taken  in  the  hereditaiy  dominiooft 
of  the  Emperor,  for  the  repression  of  the  reformed  rftligiim, 
was  sure  to  draw  the  attention  of  all  the  Protestants  cC 
Germany;  and  this  powerful  support  whiah  the  refonnad 
subjects  of  Austria  met,  or  expected  to  meet  with  from  their 
lel^ous  confederates  in  the  rest  of  Germany,  was  no  smtll 
cause  of  their  confidence,  and  of  the  rapid  success  of  Matthias. 
It  was  the  general  belief  of  the  Empire,  that  they  owed  ths 
long  enjoyment  of  the  religious  peace  merely  to  the  difll- 
culties  in  which  the  Emperor  was  placed  by  the  intMmfl 
troubles  in  his  dominions,  and  consequently  they  were  in  no 
haste  to  relieve  him  from  them. 

Almost  all  the  afGadrs  of  the  Diet  were  neglected*  either 
through  the  procrastination  of  the  Emperor,  or  throo^  the 
Ceuilt  of  the  Protestant  Estates,  who  had  determined  to  make 
no  provision  for  the  common  wants  of  the  Empire  till  their 
own  grievances  were  removed.  These  grievances  related 
principally  to  the  nusgovemment  of  the  Emperor;  the 
violation  of  the  religious  treaty,  and  the  usurpatious  pr^ 
sumption  of  the  Imperial  Aulic  Council,  which  in  the  pr^ 
sent  reign  had  begun  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  at  the  ezpenss 
of  the  Imperial  Chamber.  Formerly,  in  all  disputes  between 
the  Estates,  which  could  not  be  settled  by  club  law,  the 
emperors  had  decided  in  the  last  resort  of  themselves,  if 
the  case  were  trifling,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  princes,  if 
it  were  important;  or  they  determined  them  by  imperial 
judges  who  followed  the  court  This  superior  jurisdiction 
they  had,  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  assigned  to  a 
regular  and  permanent  tribunal,  the  Impenal  Chamber  of 
Spires,  in  which  the  Estates  of  the  Empire,  that  they  mwUt 
not  be  oppressed  by  the  arbitrary  appointment  of  the  £in 
peror,  had  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  electing  the 
assessors,  and  of  periodically  reviewing  its  decrees.  By  the 
religious  peace,  these  rights  of  the  Estates,  (caUed  the  ri^^its 
of  presentation  and  visitation,)  were  extended  also  to  the 
Lutherans,  so  that  Protestant  judges  had  a  voice  in  Pro- 
testant causes,  and  a  seeming  equality  obtained  for  bjth 
religions  in  this  supreme  tribunal. 

But  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  freedom  ot 
the  Estates,  vigilant  to  take  advantage  of  ejerj  incident  that 
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favoured  their  yiews,  soon  found  meaii»  to  neutralize  the 
beneficial  effects  of  this  institution.  A  supreme  jurisdiction 
over  the  Imperial  States  was  gradually  and  skilfullj  usurped 
by  a  private  imperial  tribunal,  the  Aulic  Council  in  Vienna, 
a  oourt  at  first  intended  merely  to  advise  the  Emperor  ia 
the  exercise  of  his  undoubted,  imperial,  and  personal  pre- 
rogatives ;  a  court,  whose  members  being  appointed  and  paid 
by  him,  had  no  law  but  the  interest  of  their  master,  and  no 
standard  of  equity  but  the  advancement  of  the  unreformed 
religion  of  which  they  were  partisans.  Before  the  Aulio 
Council  were  now  brought  several  suits  originating  between 
Estates  differing  in  religion,  and  which,  therefore,  properly 
belonged  to  the  Imperial  Chamber.  It  was  not  surprising  if 
the  decrees  of  this  tribunal  bore  traces  of  their  origin ;  if  the 
interests  of  the  Eoman  Church  and  of  the  Emperor  were  pre^ 
lerred  to  justice  by  Boman  Catholic  judges,  and  the  creatures 
of  the  Emperor.  Althoi^h  all  the  Estates  of  Germany 
seemed  to  have  equal  cause  for  resisting  so  perilous 
an  abuse,  the  Protestants  alone,  who  most  sensibly  felt  it, 
and  even  these  not  all  at  once  and  in  a  body,  came  forward 
as  the  defenders  of  German  liberty,  which  the  establishment 
of  so  arbitrary  a  tribunal  had  outraged  in  its  most  sacred 
point,  the  administration  of  justice.  In  fact,  Germany  would 
have  had  little  cause  to  congratulate  itself  upon  the  abolition 
of  dub-law,  and  in  the  institution  of  the  Imperial  Chamber, 
if  an  arbitrary  tribunal  of  the  Emperor  was  allowed  to  in- 
terfere with  the  latter.  The  Estates  of  the  German  Empire 
would  indeed  have  benefited  little  upon  the  days  of  barbarism, 
if  the  Chamber  of  Justice  in  which  they  sat  along  with  the 
Emperor  as  judges,  and  for  which  they  had  abandoned  their 
original  princely  prerogative,  shoidd  cease  to  be  a  court  of  the 
last  resort.  But  the  strangest  contradictions  were  at  this 
date  to  be  found  in  the  minds  of  men.  The  name  of  Em- 
peror, a  remnant  of  Boman  despotism,  was  still  associated 
with  an  idea  of  autocracy,  which,  though  it  formed  a  ridi- 
culous inconsisteiicy  with  the  privileges  of  the  Estates,  was 
nevertheless  argued  for  by  jurists,  diffused  by  the  partisans  of 
despotism,  and  1>eUeved  by  the  ignorant. 

To  these  general  grievances  was  gradually  added  a 
chain  of  singular  incidents,  which  at  length  converted 
the  anxiety  of  the  Protestants  into  utter  distrust.    During 
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the  Spanish  persecutions  in  the  Netherlands,  several  Pzotest* 
ant  families  had  taken  refuge  in  Aix-la-Chiu[»elle,  an  impend 
catyy  and  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  &ith,  ivfaere  thej  8et> 
tied  and  insensihly  extended  their  adherents.  Haying  sooceeded 
by  stratagem  in  introducing  some  of  their  members  into  tii6 
municipal  council,  they  demanded  a  church  and  the  pohfio 
exercise  of  their  worship,  and  the  demand  being  un&TOtirafaly 
receiyed,  they  succeeded  by  violence  in  enforcing  it,  and  also 
in  usurping  the  entire  government  of  the  city.  To  see  90  bi^ 
portant  a  city  in  Protestant  hands  was  too  heavy  a  blow 
for  the  Emperor  and  the  Roman  Catholics.  After  all  the 
Emperor  s  requests  and  commands  for  the  restoration  of  the 
olden  government  had  proved  ineffectual,  the  Aulic  CouncQ 
proclaimed  the  city  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  which,  haw- 
ever,  was  not  put  in  force  till  the  following  reign. 

Of  yet  greater  importance  were  two  other  attempts  of 
the  Protestants  to  extend  their  influence  and  their  power. 
The  Elector  Gebhard,  of  Cologne,  (bom  Truchsess*  of  Wald- 
burg,)  conceived  for  the  young  Countess  Agnes,  of  MansfieU. 
Canoness  of  Gerresheim,  a  passion  which  was  not  unretnnied. 
As  the  eyes  of  all  Germany  were  directed  to  this  interconne^ 
the  brothers  of  the  Countess,  two  zealous  Calvinists,  de- 
manded satisfEiction  for  the  injured  honour  of  their  houses 
which,  as  long  as  the  elector  remained  a  Roman  Cathdie 
prelate,  could  not  be  repaired  by  marriage.  They  threatened 
the  elector  they  would  wash  out  this  stain  in  ms  blood  and 
their  sister *s,  unless  he  either  abandoned  all  further  connexion 
with  the  countess,  or  consented  to  re-establish  her  reputa- 
tion at  the  altar.  The  elector,  indifferent  to  all  the  oonae- 
quences  of  this  step,  listened  to  nothing  but  the  voice  of  love. 
Whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  previous  inclination  to  the 
reformed  doctrines,  or  that  the  charms  of  his  mistress  alone 
effected  this  wonder,  he  renounced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
and  led  the  beautiful  Agnes  to  the  altar. 

This  event  was  of  the  greatest  importance.  By  the  letter 
of  the  clause  reserving  the  ecclesiastical  states  from  the  gene- 
ral operation  of  the  religious  peace,  the  elector  had,  bj  hit 
apostacy,  forfeited  all  right  to  the  temporalities  of  his  bishop- 
ric ;  and  if,  in  any  case,  it  was  important  for  the  Catholics  to 
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enforce  the  clause,  it  was  so  especially  in  the  case  of 
electorates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  relinquishment  of 
80  high  a  dignity  was  a  severe  sacrifice,  and  peculiarly  so  in 
the  case  of  a  tender  husband,  who  had  wished  to  enhance  the 
value  of  his  heart  and  hand  by  the  gift  of  a  principality. 
Moreover,  the  Reservatum  Ecclesiasticum  was  a  disputed  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  Augsburg ;  and  all  the  German  Protest- 
ants were  aware  of  the  extreme  importance  of  wresting 
this  fourth  *  electorate  from  the  opponents  of  their  faith. 
The  example  had  already  been  set  in  several  of  the  eccle- 
siastical benefices  of  Lower  Germany,  and  attended  with  suc- 
cess. Several  canons  of  Cologne  had  also  already  embraced 
the  Protestant  confession,  and  were  on  the  elector's  side,  while, 
in  the  city  itself,  he  could  depend  upon  the  support  of  a 
numerous  Protestant  paity.  All  these  considerations,  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  persuasions  of  his  friends  and  relations, 
and  the  promises  of  several  German  courts,  determined  the 
elector  to  retain  his  dominions,  while  he  changed  his  religion. 

But  it  was  soon  apparent  that  he  had  entered  upon  a  con- 
test which  he  could  not  cany  through.  Even  the  free  toler- 
ation of  the  Protestant  service  within  the  territories  of  Co- 
logne, had  already  occasioned  a  violent  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  canons  and  Roman  Catholic  Estates  of  that  province. 
The  intervention  of  the  Emperor,  and  a  papal  ban  from 
Home,  which  anathematized  the  elector  as  an  apostate,  and 
deprived  him  of  all  his  dignities,  temporal  and  spiritual, 
armed  his  own  subjects  and  chapter  against  him.  The  Elec- 
tor assembled  a  military  force;  the  chapter  did  the  same. 
To  ensure  also  the  aid  of  a  strong  arm,  they  proceeded  forth- 
with to  a  new  election,  and  chose  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  a 
prince  of  Bavaria. 

A  civil  war  now  commenced,  which,  from  the  strong  inter- 
est which  both  religious  parties  in  Germany  necessarily  felt 
in  the  conjuncture,  was  likely  to  terminate  in  a  general 
breaking  up  of  the  religious  peace.  What  most  made  the  Pro- 
testants indignant,  was  that  the  Pope  should  have  presumed, 
by  a  pretended  apostolic  power,  to  deprive  a  prince  of  the  em- 
pire of  his  imperial  dignities.  Even  in  the  golden  days  of 
their  spiritual  domination,  this  prerogative  of  the  Pope  had 

*  Sazonjy  Biandenboxg^  and  the  Palatinate  were  already  Protestant, 
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been  disputed  ;  how  much  more  likely  was  it  to  be  quesdaaiti 
at  a  period  when  his  authority  was  entirely  disowned  by  ena 
party,  while  even  with  the  other  it  rested  on  a  tottering 
foundation.  All  the  Protestant  princes  took  up  the  bSboi 
warmly  against  the  Emperor ;  and  Heniy  IV.  of  France,  tbeo 
King  of  Navarre,  left  no  means  of  negotiatbn  untried  to  mgi 
the  German  princes  to  the  vigorous  assertion  of  their  ri^^btib 
The  issue  would  decide  for  ever  the  liberties  of  Germanj. 
Four  Protestant  against  three  Boman  Catholic  voices  in  the 
Electoral  College  must  at  once  have  given  the  prepondeianoe 
to  the  former,  and  for  ever  excluded  the  House  of  Ajoatrk 
from  the  imperial  throne. 

But  the  Elector  Gebhard  had  embraced  the  Calvinist,  not 
the  Lutheran  religion ;  and  this  circumstance  alone  was  his 
ruin.  The  mutual  rancour  of  these  two  churches  would  nol 
permit  the  Lutheran  Estates  to  regard  the  Elector  as  one  of 
their  party,  and  as  such  to  lend  him  their  effectual  suppoit 
All  indeed  had  encouraged,  and  promised  him  assistanes; 
but  only  one  appanaged  prince  of  the  Palatine  HousSt  the 
Palsgrave  John  Casimir,  a  zealous  Cal\'ini8t,  kept  his  wotd. 
Despite  of  the  imperial  prohibition^  he  hastexied  with  his 
little  army  into  the  territories  of  Cologne ;  but  withom  beiiig 
able  to  effect  any  thing,  because  the  Elector,  who  was  destt 
tute  even  of  the  first  necessaries,  left  him  totally  withoat  help. 
So  much  the  more  rapid  was  the  progress  of  the  newlj^dioaea 
elector,  whom  his  Bavarian  relations  and  the  Spaniards  horn 
the  Netherlands  supported  with  the  utmost  vigour.  The 
troops  of  Gebhard,  left  by  their  master  without  pay,  abaii* 
doned  one  place  after  another  to  the  enemy ;  by  whom  others 
were  compelled  to  surrender.  In  his  Westphalian  territories^ 
Gebhard  held  out  for  some  time  longer,  till  here,  too,  he  was 
at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  superior  force.  After  several  Tain 
attempts  in  Holland  and  England  to  obtain  means  fi>r  his 
restoration,  he  retired  into  the  Chapter  of  Strasburg,  and  died 
dean  of  that  cathedral ;  the  first  sacrifice  to  Sie  Eccle- 
siastical Reservatiou,  or  rather  to  the  want  of  harmony  among 
the  German  Protestants. 

To  this  dispute  in  Cologne  was  soon  added  another  in 
Strasburg.  Several  Protestant  canons  of  Cologne,  who  had 
been  included  in  the  same  papal  ban  with  the  elector,  had 
taken  refuge  within  this  bishopric,  where  they  likewise  held 
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prebends.  As  the  Roman  Catholic  canons  of  Strasburg  hesi* 
tated  to  allow  tkem,  as  being  under  the  ban,  the  enjo3rment 
of  their  prebends,  Uiej  took  violent  possession  of  their  bene- 
fices, and  the  support  of  a  powerful  Protestant  party  among 
the  citizens  soon  gave  them  the  preponderance  in  the  chapter. 
The  other  canons  thereupon  retired  to  Alsace-Saveme,  where» 
under  the  protection  of  the  bishop,  they  established  themr 
selves  as  the  only  lawful  chapter,  and  denounced  that  which 
remained  in  Strasburg  as  illegal.  The  latter,  in  the  mean- 
time, had  so  strengthened  themselves  by  the  reception  of 
several  Protestant  colleagues  of  high  rank,  that  they  could 
venture,  upon  the  death  of  the  bishop,  to  nominate  a  new  Pro 
testant  bisnop  in  the  person  of  John  George  of  Brandenburg 
The  Roman  Catholic  canons,  far  from  allowing  this  election,, 
nominated  the  Bishop  of  Metz,  a  prince  of  Lorraine,  to  that 
dignity,  who  announced  his  promotion  by  immediately  com- 
mencing hostilities  against  the  territories  of  Strasburg. 

That  city  now  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  its  Protestant 
chapter  and  the  Prince  of  Brandenburg,  while  the  other 
partf,  with  the  assistance  of  the  troops  of  Lorraine,  endea- 
voured to  possess  themselves  of  the  temporalities  of  the 
diapter.  A  tedious  war  was  the  consequence,  which,  ac 
cording  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  was  attended  with  barbarous 
devastations.  In  vain  did  the  Emperor  interpose  with  his 
supreme  authority  to  terminate  the  dispute ;  the  ecclesisistical 
property  remained  for  a  long  time  divided  between  the  two 
parties,  till  at  last  the  Protestant  prince,  for  a  moderate 
pecuniary  equivalent,  renounced  his  claims ;  and  thus,  in  this 
dispute  also,  the  Roman  Church  came  off  victorious. 

An  occurrence  which,  soon  after  the  adjustment  of  this  dis- 
pute, took  place  in  Donauwerth,  a  free  city  of  Suabia,  was  still 
more  critical  for  the  whole  of  Protestant  Germany.  In  this 
once  Roman  Catholic  city,  the  Protestants,  during  the  reigns 
of  Ferdinand  and  his  son,  had,  in  the  usual  way,  become  so 
completely  predominant,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
obliged  to  conteot  themselves  with  a  church  in  the  Monasteiy 
of  tJ^e  Holy  Cross,  and  for  fear  of  offending  the  Protestants^ 
were  even  forced  to  suppress  the  greater  part  of  their  religious 
rites.  At  length  a  fanatical  abbot  cf  this  monastery  ventured 
to  defy  the  popular  prejudices,  and  to  arrange  a  public  proces- 
sion, preceded  by  the  cross  and  banners  flying ;  but  he  was 
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soon  compelled  to  desist  from  the  attempt.  When,  a 
afterwards,  encouraged  by  a  favourable  imperial  proclamatioo, 
the  same  abbot  attempted  to  renew  this  processioii,  tli0 
citizens  proceeded  to  open  violence.  The  inhabitanti 
shut  the  gates  against  the  monks  on  their  return,  trampled 
their  colours  under  foot,  and  followed  them  home  nidi 
clamour  and  abuse.  An  imperial  citation  was  the  conseqiieiiod 
of  this  act  of  violence  ;  and  as  the  exasperated  populace  even 
threatened  to  assault  the  imperial  commissaries,  and  aQ 
attempts  at  an  amicable  adjustment  were  frustrated  bj  the 
fGinaticism  of  the  multitude,  the  city  was  at  last  fonnal]^ 
placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  the  execution  of  mhich 
was  intrusted  to  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria.  The  (dtuseoM, 
formerly  so  insolent,  were  seized  with  terror  at  the  u»proadi 
of  the  Bavarian  army;  pusillanimity  now  possessed  them, 
though  once  so  full  of  defiance,  and  they  laid  down  their  arms 
without  striking  a  blow.  The  total  abolition  of  the  Protestant 
religion  \vithin  the  walls  of  the  city  was  the  punishment 
of  their  rebellion ;  it  was  deprived  of  its  privileges,  and,  from 
a  free  city  of  Suabia,  converted  into  a  municipal  towik  cf 
Bavaria. 

Two  circumstances  connected  with  this  proceeding  most 
have  strongly  excited  the  attention  of  the  Protestants,  ewea 
if  the  interests  of  religion  had  been  less  powerful  on  their 
minds.  First  of  all,  the  sentence  had  been  pronounced  hj  tfaa 
Aulic  Council,  an  arbitrary  and  exclusively  Boman  Catnolio 
tribunal,  whose  jurisdiction  besides  had  been  so  warmlj  dis> 
puted  by  them;  and  secondly,  its  execution  had  been  in- 
trusted  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  head  of  another  circle. 
These  unconstitutional  steps  seemed  to  be  the  harbingers 
of  further  violent  measures  on  the  Roman  Catholic  side,  the 
result,  probably,  of  secret  conferences  and  dangerous  designs, 
which  might  perhaps  end  in  the  entire  subversion  of  t£eir 
religious  liberty. 

In  circumstances  where  the  law  of  force  prevails,  and  se- 
curity depends  upon  power  alone,  the  weakest  party  is  nataxiUr 
the  most  busy  to  place  itself  in  a  posture  of  defence.  This 
was  now  the  case  m  Germany.  If  the  Roman  Catholics  reallj 
meditated  any  evil  against  the  Protestants  in  Germanj,  the 

Sbability  was  that  the  blow  would  fall  on  the  south  rather 
Q  the  north,  because,  in  Lower  Germany,  the  Proteslsnts 
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were  connected  together  through  a  long  unbroken  tract  of 
country,  and  could  therefore  easily  combine  for  their  mutual 
support ;  while  those  in  the  south,  detached  from  each  other, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  bj  Eoman  Catholic  states,  were 
exposed  to  every  inroad.  If,  moreover,  as  was  to  be  jexpected. 
the  Catholics  availed  themselves  of  the  divisions  amongst  the 
Protestants,  and  levelled  their  attack  against  one  of  Uie  re- 
ligious parties,  it  was  the  Calvinists  who,  as  the  weaker,  and 
as  being  besides  excluded  from  the  religious  treaty,  were 
apparently  in  the  greatest  danger,  and  upon  them  would 
probably  fall  the  first  attack. 

Both  these  circumstances  took  place  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Elector  Palatine,  which  possessed,  in  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  a 
formidable  neighbour,  and  which,  by  reason  of  their  defection 
to  Calvinism,  received  no  protection  from  the  Keligious  Peace, 
and  had  little  hope  of  succour  from  the  Lutheran  states.  No 
country  in  Germany  had  experienced  so  many  revolutions 
in  religion  in  so  short  a  time  as  the  Palatinate.  In  the 
space  of  sixty  years  this  country,  an  unfortunate  toy  in  the 
hands  of  its  rulers,  had  twice  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Luther, 
and  twice  relinquished  them  for  Calvinism.  The  Elector 
Frederick  HI.  first  abandoned  the  confession  of  Augsburg, 
which  his  eldest  son  and  successor,  Lewis,  immediately  re- 
established. The  Calvinists  throughout  the  whole  country 
were  deprived  of  their  churches,  their  preachers  and  even 
their  teachers  banished  beyond  the  frontiers  ;  while  the 
prince,  in  his  Lutheran  zeal,  persecuted  them  even  in  his 
will,  by  appointing  none  but  strict  and  orthodox  Lutherans  as 
the  guardians  of  his  son,  a  minor.  But  this  illegal  testament 
was  disregarded  by  his  brother  the  Count  Palatine,  John 
Gasimir,  who,  by  the  regulations  of  the  Golden  Bull,  assumed 
the  guardianship  and  administration  of  the  state.  Calvinistic 
teachers  were  given  to  the  Elector  Frederick  IV.,  then  only 
nine  years  of  age,  who  were  ordered,  if  necessary,  to  drive  the 
Lutheran  heresy  out  of  the  soul  of  their  pupil  with  blows. 
If  such  was  the  treatment  of  the  sovereign,  that  of  the  subjects 
may  be  easily  conceived. 

It  was  under  this  Frederick  that  the  Palatine  Court  exerted 
itself  so  vigorously  to  unite  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany 
in  joint  measures  against  the  House  of  Austria,  and,  if  possible, 
bring  about  the  formation  of  a  general  confederacy.     Besides 
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tiiflt  this  court  bad  always  been  guided  by  the  oounsels  «f 
France,  'willi  'whom  hatred  of  the  House  of  Austria  was  te 
ruling  principle,  a  regard  for  his  own  safety  urged  him  Id 
secure  in  time  the  doabtfdl  assistance  of  the  XiHthesMi 
against  a  near  and  overwhelming  enemy.  Crreat  difficnltiei^ 
however,  opposed  this  miion,  because  the  Lutherans'  disMke 
of  the  Reformed  was  scarcely  less  than  the  common 
of  both  to  the  Romanists.  An  attempt  was  first  made  to 
cile  the  two  professions,  in  order  to  facilitate  a  political  union; 
but  all  these  attempts  fiEdled,  and  generally  ended  in  badi 
parties  adhering  the  more  strongly  to  their  respective  opimoos. 
Nothing  then  remained  but  to  increase  the  fear  and  the  dis- 
trust of  the  Evangelicals,  and  in  this  way  to  impress  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  this  alliance.  The  power  of  the  BoinaA 
Catholics  and  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  were  exaggeiated, 
accidental  incidents  were  ascribed  to  deliberate  plana,  innooeHt 
actions  misrepresented  by  invidious  constructions,  and  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  professors  of  the  olden  religion  was 
interpreted  as  the  result  of  a  well-weighed  and  systemstie 
plan,  which,  in  all  probability,  they  were  very  &r  from  having 
concerted. 

The  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  to  which  the  Protestants  had  looked 
forward  witli  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  renewal  of  the  BeligknB 
Peace,  had  broken  up  without  coming  to  a  decision,  and  to  tiie 
former  grievances  of  the  Protestant  party  was  now  added  tiie 
late  oppression  of  Donanwerth.  With  incrediUe  speed,  the 
mion.  so  long  attempted,  was  now  brought  to  bear.  A  oon- 
ference  took  place  at  Anhausen,  in  Franconia,  at  wfaidi  wefe 
present  the  Elector  Frederick  IV.,  from  the  Palatinate,  the 
ipalsgrave  of  Neuburg,  two  Margraves  of  Brandenburg,  the 
Margrave  of  Baden,  and  the  Duke  John  Frederick  of  Wirtem- 
burg, — Lutlierans  as  well  as  Calvinists, — who  for  themaelTes 
and  their  heirs  entered  into  a  close  confederacy  under  the  title 
of  the  Evangelical  Union.  The  purport  of  this  union  was,  thst 
the  allied  princes  should,  in  all  matters  relating  to  religion  and 
their  civil  rights,  support  each  other  with  arms  and  coonael 
against  every  aggressor,  and  should  all  stand  as  one  man; 
that  in  case  any  member  of  the  alliance  should  be  attacked, 
he  should  be  assisted  by  the  rest  with  an  armed  force ;  that, 
if  necessary,  the  territories,  towns,  and  casUes  of  the  allied 
elates  should  be  open  to  his  troops ;  and  that,  whaterer 
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quests  were  made,  should  be  divided  among  all  the  6on- 
lederates,  in  proportion  to  the  contingent  furnished  by  each. : 
The  direction  of  the  whole  confederacy  in  time  of  peace  was 
conferred  upon  the  Elector  Palatine,   but  with  a  limited 
power.     To  meet  the  necessary  expenses,   subsidies  were 
acmanded,  and  a  common  fund  established.     Differences  of 
religion  (betwixt  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists)  were  to 
have  no  effect  on  this  alliance,  which  was  to  subsist  for  ten 
years,  every  member  of  the  union  engaged  at  the  same  time 
to  procure  new  members  to  it.     The  Electorate  of  Branden- 
burg adopted  the  alliance,  that  of  Saxony  rejected  it.    Hesse- 
Cashel  QDuld  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  declare  itself,  tlie 
Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg  also  hesitated.     But  the 
three  cities  of  the  Empire,  Strasburg,  Nuremburg,  and  Ulm, 
were  no  unimportant  acquisition  for  the  league,  which  was  in 
great  want  of  their  money,  while   their  example,  besides, 
might  be  followed  by  other  imperial  cities. 

After  the  formation  of  this  alliance,  the  confederate  states, 
dispirited,  and  sindy,  little  feared,  adopted  a  bolder  language. 
Through  Prince  Christian  of  Anhalt,  they  laid  their  common 
grievances  and  demands  before  the  Emperor ;  among  which 
the  principal  were  the  restoration  of  Donauwerth,  the  abolition 
of  the  Imperial  Court,  the  reformation  of  the  Emperor's  own 
administration  and  that  of  his  counsellors.     For  these  re- 
monstrances, they  chose  the  moment  when  the  Emperor  had 
scarcely  recovered  breath  from  the  troubles  in  his  hereditary- 
dominions, — when  he  had  lost  Hungary  and  Austria  to  Mat- 
thias, and  ha<J  barely  preserved  his  Bohemian  throne  by  the 
concession  of  the  Letter  of  Majesty,  and  finally,  when  through 
the  succession  of  Juliers  he  was  already  threatened  with  the  dls» 
tant  prospect  of  a  new  war.    No  wonder,  then,  that  this  dilatory 
prince  was  more  irresolute  than  ever  in  his  decision,  and  that 
the  confederates  took  up  arms  before  he  could  bethink  himself. 
The  Roman  Catholics  regarded  this  confederacy  with  4 
jealous  eye;  the  Union  viewed  them  and  the  Emperor  with 
the  hke  distrust ;  the  Emperor  was  equally  suspicious  of  both; 
and  thus,  on  all  sides,  alarm  and  animosity  had  reached  their 
climax.     And,  as  if  to  crown  the  whole,  at  this  critical  con 
juncture,  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  John  William  of  Juliers, 
a  highly  disputable  succession  became  vacant  in  the  territories 
of  Juliers  and  Cleves* 
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Eight  competitors  laid  claim  to  this  territoiy,  the  h 
bilily  of  which  had  been  guaranteed  bj  solemn  treaties ;  and 
the  Emperor,  who  seemed  disposed  to  enter  upon  it  as  a 
Tacant  fief,  might  be  considered  as  the  ninth.     Four  of  these, 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  Count  Palatine  of  Neubur^ 
the  Count  Palatine  of  Deux  Ponts,  and  the  Margrave  of  Bur- 
gau,  an  Austrian  prince,  claimed  it  as  a  female  fief  in  name 
of  four  princesses,  sisters  of  the  late  duke.    Two  others,  the 
Elector  of  Saxonj,  of  the. line  of  Albert,  and  the  Duke  of 
"  Saxonj,  of  the  line  of  Ernest,  laid  claim  to  it  under  a  prior 
right  of  reversion  granted  to  them  bj  the  Emperor  Frederidk 
lU.,  and  confirmed  to  both  Saxon  houses  bj  Maximilian  I. 
The  pretensions  of  some  foreign  princes  were  little  regarded. 
The  best  right  was  perhi^ps  on  the  side  of  Brandenburg  and 
Neuberg,  and  between  the  claims  of  these  two  it  was  not  easf 
to  decide.     Both  courts,  as  soon  as  the  succession  was  vacaat, 
proceeded  to  take  possession ;  Brandenburg  beginning,  and  Nen- 
berg  following  the  example .  Both  commenced  their  dispute  with 
the  pen,  and  would  probably  have  ended  it  with  the  sword; 
but  the  interference  of  the  Emperor,  bj  proceeding  to  bring 
the  cause  before  his  own  cognizance,  and,  during  the  progress 
of  the  suit,  sequestrating  the  disputed  countries,  soon  Drou|^ 
the  contending  parties  to  an  agreement,  in  order  to  avert  the 
common  danger.     Thej  agreed  to  govern  the  duchj  con- 
jointly.    In  vain  did  the  Emperor  prohibit  the  Estates  from 
doing  homage  to  their  new  masters ;  in  vain  did  he  send  his 
own  relation,  the  Archduke  Leopold,  Bishop  of  Passau  and 
Strasburg,  into  the  territory  of  Juliers,  in  order,  by  his  prs> 
sence,  to  strengthen  the  imperial  party.     The  whole  country, 
with  the  exception  of  Juliers  itself,  had  submitted  to  the 
Protestant  princes,  and  in  that  capital  the  imperialists  were 
besieged. 

The  dispute  about  the  succession  of  Juliers  was  an  import- 
ant one  to  the  whole  German  empire,  and  also  attracted  the 
attention  of  several  European  courts.  It  was  not  so  modi 
the  question,  who  was  or  was  not  to  possess  the  Duchj  of 
Juliers ; — the  real  question  was,  which  of  the  two  rehgious  par- 
ties in  Germany,  the  Roman  Catholic  or  the  Protestant,  was  to 
be  strengthened  by  so  important  an  accession — for  which  of 
the  two  religions  this  territory  was  to  be  lost  or  won.  Tha 
question  in  short  was,  whether  Austria  was  to  be  allowed  to 
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persevere  in  her  usurpations,  and  to  gratify  her  lust  of  do- 
minion by  another  robbeiy ;  or  whether  the  liberties  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  balance  of  power,  were  to  be  maintained  against 
her  encroachments.  The  disputed  succession  of  Juliers, 
therefore,  was  matter  which  interested  all  who  were  favour- 
able to  liberty,  and  hostile  to  Austria.  The  Evangelical 
Union,  Holland,  England,  and  particularly  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  were  drawn  into  the  strife.     ~> 

This  monarch,  the  flower  of  whose  life  had  been  spent  in 
opposing  the  House  of  Austria  and  Spain,  and  by  persevering 
heroism  alone  had  surmounted  the  obstacles  which  this  house 
had  thrown  between  him  and  the  French  throne,  had  been  no 
idle  spectator  of  the  troubles  in  Germany.  This  contest  of 
the  Estates  with  the  Emperor  was  the  means  of  giving  and 
securing  peace  to  France.  The  Protestants  and  the  Turks 
were  the  two  salutary  weights  which  kept  down  the  Austrian 
power  in  the  East  and  West :  but  it  would  rise  again  in  all 
Its  terrors,  if  once  it  were  allowed  to  remove  this  pressure. 
Henry  the  Fourth  had  before  his  eyes  for  half  a  lifetime,  the 
uninterrupted  spectacle  of  Austrian  ambition  and  Austrian 
lust  of  dominion,  which  neither  adversity  nor  poverty  of 
talents,  though  generally  they  check  all  human  passions, 
could  extinguish  in  a  bosom  wherein  flowed  one  drop  of  the 
blood  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon.  Austrian  ambition  had  de- 
stroyed for  a  century  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  effected  the 
most  violent  changes  in  the  heart  of  its  most  considerable 
states.  It  had  deprived  the  fields  of  husbandmen,  the  work- 
shops of  artisans,  to  All  the  land  with  enormous  armies,  and 
to  cover  the  commercial  sea  with  hostile  fleets.  It  had  im- 
posed upon  the  princes  of  Europe  the  necessity  of  fettering  the 
industry  of  their  subjects  by  unheard-of  imposts;  and  of 
wasting  in  self-defence  the  best  strength  of  their  states,  which 
was  thus  lost  to  the  prosperity  of  their  inhabitants.  For 
Europe  there  was  no  peace,  for  its  states  no  welfare,  for  the 
people's  happiness  no  security  or  permanence,  so  long  as  this 
dangerous  house  was  permitted  to  disturb  at  pleasure  the  re- 
pose of  the  world. 

Such  considerations  clouded  the  mind  of  Henry  at  the 
close  of  his  glorious  career.  What  had  it  not  cost  him  to  re- 
duce to  order  the  troubled  chaos  into  which  France  had  been 
plunged  by  the  tumult  of  dvil  war,  fomented  and  supported 
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by  tlus  very  Austria !    Eveiy  great  mind  labours  for  eternity; 
and  what  security  had  Henry  for  the  endurance  of  that  pn^ 
sperity  which  he  had  gained  for  France,  so  long  as  Austria  aal  i 
Spain  formed  a  single  power,  which  did  indeed  lie  exhausted  ftf  ^ 
the  present,  but  which  required  only  one  luc^  chance  to  bi 
speedily  re-united,  and  to  spring  up  again  as  fornudable  m 
ever.     If  he  would  bequeath  to  his  successors  a  firmly  eBli> 
blished  throne,  and  a  durable  prosperity  to  his  subjects,  tiiis  i 
dangerous  power  must  be  for  ever  disarmed.    This  vras  die 
source  of  that  irrecondleable  enmity  which  Henry  had  snoa 
to  the  House  of  Austria,  a  hatred  unextinguishable,  ardeot, 
and  well-founded  as  that  of  Hannibal  against  the  people  of 
Bomulus,  but  ennobled  by  a  purer  origin. 

The  other  European  powers  had  the  same  induoements  to 
action  as  Henry,  but  all  of  them  had  not  that  enlightened 
policy,  nor  that  disinterested  courage  to  act  upon  the  impulse. 
All  men,  without  distinction,  are  allured  by  immediate  fulvnh 
tages ;  great  minds  alone  are  excited  by  distant  good.  So  long 
as  wisdom  in  its  projects  calculates  upon  wisdom,  or  relies 
upon  its  own  strength,  it  forms  none  but  chimerical  schemes, 
and  runs  a  risk  of  making  itself  the  laughter  of  the  world; 
but  it  is  certain  of  success,  and  may  reckon  upon  aid  and  ad- 
miration when  it  finds  a  place  in  its  intellectual  plans  te 
barbarism,  rapacity,  and  superstition,  and  can  render  the  selfish 
passions  of  mankind  the  executors  of  its  purposes. 

In  the  first  point  of  view,  Henrj's  well-known  project  of 
expelling  the  House  of  Austria  from  all  its  possessions,  and 
dividing  the  spoil  among  the  European  powers,  deserves  the 
title  of  a  chimera,  which  men  have  so  liberally  bestowed  npon 
it ;  but  did  it  merit  that  appellation  in  the  second  ?  It  had 
never  entered  into  the  head  of  that  excellent  monarch,  in  the 
choice  of  those  who  must  be  the  instruments  of  his  desigUL 
to  reckon  on  the  sufficiency  of  such  motives  as  animated  him- 
self and  Sully  to  the  enterprise.  All  the  states  whose  oo-opei»- 
tion  was  necessary,  were  to  be  persuaded  to  the  work  by  the 
strongest  motives  that  can  set  a  political  power  in  actioD. 
From  the  Protestants  in  Germany  nothing  more  was  required 
than  that  which,  on  other  grounds,  had  been  long  their  object, 
— their  throwing  off  the  Austrian  yoke ;  from  the  Flemings, 
a  similar  revolt  from  the  Spaniards.  To  the  Pope  and  all 
the  Italian  republics  no  inducement  could  be  more  poweifhl 
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€haa  the  hope  of  dmifig  the  SpatuArds  for  erer  from  their 
peninsula ;  for  England,  nothing  more  desirable  than  a  revo- 
lution which  should  free  it  from  its  bitterest  enemy.  By  this 
division  of  the  Austrian  conquests,  every  power  gained  either 
land  or  freedom,  new  possessions  or  secunty  for  the  old  ;  and 
as  all  gained,  the  balance  of  power  remained  undisturbed. 
France  might  magnanimously  decline  a  share  in  the  spoil, 
because  by  the  ruin  of  Austria  it  doubly  profited,  and  was 
most  powerful  if  it  did  not  become  more  powerful.  Finally, 
upon  condition  of  ridding  Europe  of  their  presence,  the  pos- 
terity of  Hapsburg  were  to  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  augment- 
ing her  temtories  in  all  the  other  known  or  yet  undiscovered 
portions  of  the  globe.  But  the  dagger  of  Kavaillac  delivered 
Austria  from  her  danger,  to  postpone  for  some  centuries 
longer  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

With  his  view  directed  to  this  project,  Henry  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  a  prompt  and  active  part  in  the  important 
events  of  the  Evangelical  Union,  and  the  disputed  succession 
of  Juliers.  His  emissaries  were  busy  in  all  the  courts  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  little  which  they  published  or  allowed  to  es. 
cape  of  the  great  political  secrets  of  their  master,  was  suffi- 
cient to  win  over  minds  inflamed  by  so  ardent  a  hatred  to 
Austria,  and  by  so  strong  a  desire  of  aggrandizement.  The 
prudent  policy  of  Henry  cemented  the  Union  still  more 
closely,  and  the  powerful  aid  which  he  boimd  himself  to  fur- 
nish, raised  the  courage  of  the  confederates  into  the  firmest 
confidence.  A  numerous  French  army,  led  by  the  king  in  per- 
son, was  to  meet  the  troops  of  the  Union  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  to  assist  in  effecting  the  conquest  of  Juliers  and 
Cloves ;  then,  in  conjunction  with  the  Germans,  it  was  to 
i&arch  into  Italy,  (where  Savoy,  Venice,  and  the  Pope  were 
even  now  ready  with  a  powerful  reinforcement,)  and  to  over- 
throw the  Spanish  dominion  in  that  quarter.  This  victorious 
army  was  then  to  penetrate  by  Lombardy  into  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  Hapsburg ;  and  there,  favoured  by  a  general  in- 
Burrection  of  the  Protestants,  destroy  the  power  of  Austria  in 
all  its  German  territories,  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Transyl- 
vania. The  Brabanters  and  Hollanders,  supported  by  French 
auxiliaries,  would  in  the  meantime  shake  off  the  Spanish  ty- 
ranny in  the  Netherlands ;  and  thus  the  mighty  stream  which, 
Mily  a  short  time  before,  had  so  fearfully  overflowed  its  banks, 
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tfareatening  to  overwhelm  in  its  troubled  waters  the  li 
of  Europe,  would  then  roll  silent  and  forgotten  behii 
Pyrenean  mountains. 

At  other  times,  the  French  had  boasted  of  their  rapi 
action,  but  upon  this  occasion  they  were  outstripped 
Germans.  An  army  of  the  confederates  entered  Alsace 
Henry  made  his  appearance  there,  and  an  Austrian 
which  the  Bishop  of  Strasburg  and  Passau  had  assemb 
that  quarter  for  an  expedition  against  Juliers,  was  dis] 
Henry  lY .  had  formed  his  plan  as  a  statesman  and  a  kii 
he  had  intrusted  its  execution  to  plunderers.  According 
design,  no  Roman  Catholic  state  was  to  have  cause  to 
this  preparation  aimed  against  itself,  or  to  make  the  q 
of  Austria  its  own.  Religion  was  in  nowise  to  be  mix 
with  the  matter.  But  how  could  the  German  princes 
their  own  purposes  in  furthering  the  plans  of  Henry  1 
tuated  as  they  were  by  the  desire  of  aggrandizement  f 
religious  hatred,  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  wou 
gratify,  in  every  passing  opportunity,  their  ruling  passi 
the  utmost  ?  Like  vultures,  they  stooped  upon  the  terr 
of  the  ecclesiastical  princes,  and  always  chose  those  rich 
tries  for  their  quarters,  though  to  reach  them  they  must 
ever  so  wide  a  detour  from  their  direct  route.  They 
contributions  as  in  an  enemy^s  country,  seized  upon  the 
nues,  and  exacted,  by  violence,  what  they  could  not  obt 
free-will.  Not  to  leave  the  Roman  Catholics  in  doubt 
the  true  objects  of  their  expedition,  they  announced,  ,< 
and  intelligibly  enough,  the  fate  that  awaited  the  prop< 
the  church.  So  little  had  Henry  lY .  and  the  German  p 
understood  each  other  in  their  plan  of  operations,  so 
had  the  excellent  king  been  mistaken  in  his  instrui 
It  is  an  unfailing  maxim,  that,  if  policy  enjoins  an  act  c 
lence,  its  execution  ought  never  to  be  entrusted  to  tl 
lent ;  and  that  he  only  ought  to  be  trusted  with  the  vie 
of  order  by  whom  it  is  held  sacred. 

Both  the  past  conduct  of  the  Union,  which  was  condc 
even  by  several  of  the  evangelical  states,  and  the  appi 
aion  of  even  worse  treatment,  aroused  the  Roman  Cadio 
flomething  beyond  mere  inactive  indignation.  As  to  thi 
peror,  his  authority  had  sunk  too  low  to  afford  them  tc 
cority  against  such  an  enemy.    It  was  their  Union  tha 
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dered  tlio  confederates  so  formidable  and  so  insolent;  and 
another  union  must  now  be  opposed  to  them. 

The  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg  formed  the  plan  of  the  Catholic 
Union,  which  was  distinguished  from  the  evangelical  by  the 
title  of  the  Leaffue.  The  objects  agreed  upon  were  nearly  the 
•ame  as  those  which  constituted  the  groundwork  of  the  Union. 
Bishops  formed  its  principal  members,  and  at  its  head  was 
placed  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria.  As  the  only  influential 
secular  member  of  the  confederacy,  he  was  entrusted  with  far 
more  extensive  powers  than  the  Protestants  had  committed  to 
their  chief.  In  addition  to  the  duke's  being  the  sole  head  of 
the  League's  military  power,  whereby  their  operations  ac- 
quired a  speed  and  weight  unattainable  by  the  Union,  they 
had  also  the  advantage  thEit  supplies  flowed  in  much  more  re- 
gularly from  the  rich  prelates,  than  the  latter  could  obtain 
them  from  the  poor  evangelical  states.  Without  oflering  to 
the  Emperor,  as  the  sovereign  of  a  Boman  Catholic  state, 
any  share  in  their  confederacy,  without  even  communicat- 
ing its  existence  to  him  as  emperor,  the  League  arose  at 
once  formidable  and  threatening ;  with  strength  sufiGicient  to 
crush  the  Protestant  Union  and  to  maintain  itself  under  three 
emperors.  It  contended,  indeed,  for  Austria,  in  so  far  as  it 
fought  against  the  Protestant  princes;  but  Austria  herself 
had  soon  cause  to  tremble  before  it. 

The  arms  of  the  Union  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  tole- 
rably successful  in  Juliers  and  in  Alsace ;  Juliers  was  closely 
blockaded,  and  the  whole  bishopric  of  Strasburg  was  in  their 
power.  But  here  their  splendid  achievements  came  to  an 
end.  No  French  army  appeared  upon  the  Ehine ;  for  he 
who  was  to  be  its  leader,  he  who  was  the  animating  soul  of  tho 
whole  enterprize,  Henry  IV.,  was  no  more!  Their  sup- 
plies were  on  the  wane ;  the  Estates  refused  to  grant  new 
subsidies ;  and  the  confederate  free  cities  were  oflended  that 
their  money  should  be  liberally,  but  their  advice  so  sparingly 
called  for.  Especially  were  they  displeased  at  being  put  to 
expense  for  the  expedition  against  Juliers,  which  had  been 
expressly  excluded  from  the  aflairs  of  the  Union — at  the 
united  princes  appropriating  to  themselves  large  pensions  out 
of  the  common  treasure — and,  above  all,  at  their  refusing  to 
give  any  account  of  its  expenditure. 

The  Union  was  thus  verging  to  its  Ml,  at  the  moment  when 
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l3ie  Leagae  started  to  oppose  it  in  the  Tigoiir  of  its  strengA 
Want  of  supplies  disabled  the  confederates  from  anj  lonpi 
keeping  the  field.  And  yet  it  was  dangerous  to  hsj  San 
their  weapons  in  the  sight  of  an  armed  enemy.  To  aeoM 
themselves  at  least  on  one  side,  they  hastened  to  oonolndti ' 
peace  with  their  old  enemy,  the  Archduke  Leopold ;  and  ImA  *' 
parties  agreed  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  Alsace,  to  e» 
ohange  prisoners,  and  to  bnry  all  that  had  been  done  in  ott 
fion.  Thus  ended  In  nothing  all  these  promising  pnpHfr 
tions. 

The  same  imperious  tone  with  which  the  Union,  in  fli 
confidence  of  its  strength,  had  menaced  the  Roman  Oatliolki 
of  Germany,  was  now  retorted  by  the  League  upon  thenaseliw 
and  their  troops.  The  traces  of  their  marcn  were  ponilei 
out  to  them,  and  plainly  branded  with  the  hard  epithets  tiMj 
had  deserved.  The  chapters  of  Wurtzburg,  Bamberff,  StB» 
burg,  Mentz,  Treves,  Cologne,  and  several  others,  had  eneo- 
enced  their  destructive  presence ;  to  all  these  the  damage  doit 
was  to  be  made  good,  the  free  passage  by  land  and  by  wateri^ 
stored,  (for  the  Protestants  had  even  seized  on  the  naTigPtiia 
of  the  Rhine,)  and  evenrthing  replaced  on  its  former  footii^ 
Above  all,  the  parties  to  the  Union  were  called  on  to  il  chu 
expressly  and  unequivocally  its  intentions,  It  was  now  tiior 
turn  to  yield  to  superior  strength.  They  had  not  calcnlaAii 
on  so  formidable  an  opponent;  but  they  themselves  bad 
taught  the  Roman  Catholics  the  secret  of  their  strength.  It 
was  humiliating  to  their  pride  to  sue  for  peace,  but  they  mi^ 
think  themselves  fortunate  in  obtaining  it.  The  one  paitf 
promised  restitution,  the  other  forgiveness.  All  laid  dowa 
their  arms.  The  storm  of  war  once  more  rolled  by,  and  a 
temporary  calm  succeeded.  The  insurrection  in  Bobeana 
then  broke  out,  which  deprived  the  Emperor  of  the  last  of  Ihb 
hereditary  dominions,  but  in  this  dispute  neither  the  Union  nor 
the  League  took  any  share. 

At  length  the  Emperor  died  in  161*2,  as  little  regretted  la 
his  coffin  as  noticed  on  the  throne.  Long  afterwards,  wImb 
the  miHcries  of  succeeding  reigns  had  made  the  misfortanes  ef 
his  forgotten,  a  halo  spread  about  his  memory,  and  so  feaiAd  a 
night  set  in  upon  Germany,  that,  with  tears  of  blood,  peofle 
prayed  for  the  return  of  such  an  emperor. 

Rodolph  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  choose  a 
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■or  in  the  empire^  and  all  awaited  with  anxiety  the  approad^ 
ing  vacancy  of  thid  throne ;  but,  beyond  all  hope,  Matthias  at 
once  ascended  it,  and  without  opposition.  The  Boman  Catho*- 
lics  gave  him  their  voices,  because  they  hoped  the  best  from 
his  vigour  and  activity ;  the  Protestants  gave  him  theirs,  be* 
cause  they  hoped  every  thing  from  his  weakness.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  reconcile  this  contradiction.  The  one  relied  on 
what  he  had  once  appeared;  the  other  judged  him  by  what  he 
■eemed  at  present. 

The  moment  of  a  new  accession  is  always  a  day  of  hope ; 
and  the  first  Diet  of  a  king  in  elective  monarchies  is  usually 
his  severest  trial.  Every  old  grievance  is  brought  forwaro, 
and  new  ones  are  sought  out,  that  they  may  be  included  in 
the  expected  reform ;  quite  a  new  world  is  expected  to  com- 
mence with  the  new  king.  The  important  services  which, 
in  his  insurrection,  their  religious  confederates  in  Austria  had 
rendered  to  Matthias,  were  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  Pro- 
testant free  cities,  and,  above  all,  the  price  which  they  had  ex- 
acted for  their  services  seemed  now  to  serve  them  also  as  a 
model. 

It  was  by  the  favour  of  the  Protestant  Sstates  in  Austria 
and  Moravia  that  Matthias  had  sought  and  really  found  tiie 
way  to  his  brother^s  throne;  but,  hurried  on  by  his  ambitious 
-views,  he  never  reflected  that  a  way  was  thus  opened  for  the 
States  to  give  laws  to  their  sovereign.  This  discovery  soon 
awoke  him  from  the  intoxication  of  success.  Scarcely  had  he 
shown  himself  in  triumph  to  his  Austrian  subjects,  after  his 
victorious  expedition  to  Bohemia,  when  a  humble  petition 
awaited  him  which  was  quite  sufficient  to  poison  his  whole 
triumph.  They  required,  before  doing  homage,  unlimited 
religious  toleration  in  the  cities  and  market  towns,  perfect 
equality  of  rights  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
and  a  full  and  equal  admissibility  of  the  latter  to  all  offices  of 
state.  In  several  places,  they  of  themselves  assumed  these 
privileges,  and,  reckoning  on  a  change  of  administration, 
restored  the  Protestant  religion  where  the  late  Emperor  had 
suppressed  it.  Matthias,  it  is  true,  had  not  scrupled  to  make 
use  of  the  grievances  of  the  Protestants  for  his  own  ends 
against  the  Emperor ;  but  it  was  tBcc  from  being  his  intention 
to  reheve  them.  By  a  firm  and  resolute  tone  he  hoped  to 
check,  at  once,  these  presumptuous  demands.    He  spoke  of 
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his  hereditary  title  to  these  territories,  and  would  hear  of  oi 
stipulations  before  the  act  of  homage.    A  like  nnconditkHl 
sabmission  had  been  rendered  hj  their  neigfaboorB,  the  » 
habitants  of  Stjria,  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinimd,  who,  hov*  I 
ever,  had  soon  reason  to  repent  of  it.     Warned  bj  iliiil 
example,  the  Austrian  States  persisted  in  their  refbsal ;  mi, . 
to  avoid  being  compelled  bj  force  to   do   homage,  ihgk 
deputies  (after  urging  their  Roman  Catholic  colleaffoes  li 
a  similar  resistance)  immediately  left  the  capital,  and  bepi 
to  levy  troops. 

They  took  steps  to  renew  their  old  alliance  with  Honguj, 
drew  ihe  Protestant  princes  into  their  interests,  and  set 
themselves  seriously  to  work  to  accomplish  their  oliject  If 
force  of  arms. 

With  the  more  exorbitant  demands  of  the  Hnngarini 
Matthias  had  not  hesitated  to  comply.  For  Hnngaiy  wa 
an  elective  monarchy,  and  the  republican  constitution  of  Um 
country  justified  to  himself  their  demands,  and  to  the  Boman 
Catholic  world  his  concessions.  In  Austria,  on  the  contiwf, 
his  predecessors  had  exercised  fiEir  higher  prerogatives,  wUek 
he  could  not  relinquish  at  the  demand  of  the  Estates  withosl 
incurring  the  scorn  of  Koman  Catholic  Europe,  the  enmity  of 
Spain  and  Borne,  and  the  contempt  of  his  own  Boman  Cathie 
lie  subjects.  His  exclusively  Bomish  council,  among  which 
the  Bishop  of  Vienna,  Melchio  Eiesel,  had  the  chief  inflnenoa, 
exhorted  him  to  see  all  the  churches  extorted  from  him  \gj 
the  Protestants,  rather  than  to  concede  one  to  them  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

But  by  ill  luck  this  difficulty  occurred  at  a  time  when  tha 
Emperor  Bodolph  was  yet  alive,  and  a  spectator  of  this  scena^ 
and  who  might  easily  have  been  tempted  to  employ  «gai«ft 
his  brother  the  same  weapons  which  the  latter  had  success* 
fully  directed  against  him — ^namely,  an  understanding  with 
his  rebellious  subjects.  To  avoid  this  blow,  Matthias  willing 
availed  himself  of  the  offer  made  by  Moravia,  to  act  as  ms- 
diator  between  him  and  the  Estates  of  Austria.  Repie- 
sentatives  of  both  parties  met  in  Vienna,  when  the  Anatriaa 
deputies  held  language  which  would  have  excited  sorprisa 
even  in  the  English  Parliament.  **  The  Protestants,"  th&f 
said,  "  are  determined  to  be  not  worse  treated  in  their  natifs 
country  than  the  handful  of  Bomanists.    By  the  help  of  Us 
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Protestant  nobles  had  Matthias  reduced  the  Emperor  to  sub- 
mission; where  80  Papists  were  to  be  found,  300  Protestant 
baix>ns  might  be  counted.  The  example  of  Rodolph  should 
be  a  warning  to  Matthias.  He  should  take  care  that  he  did 
not  lose  the  terrestrial,  in  attempting  to  make  conquests  for 
the  celestial."  As  the  Moravian  States,  instead  of  using  their 
powers  as  mediators  for  the  Emperor's  advantage,  finally 
adopted  the  cause  of  their  co-religionists  of  Austria ;  as  the 
Union  in  Germany  came  forward  to  afford  them  its  most 
active  support,  and  as  Matthias  dreaded  reprisals  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor,  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  make 
the  desired  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Evangelical  Church. 

This  behaviour  of  the  Austrian  Estates  towards  their  Arch- 
duke was  now  imitated  by  the  Protestant  Estates  of  the  Em- 
pire towards  their  Emperor,  and  they  promised  themselves 
the  same  fevourable  results.  At  his  first  Diet  at  Hatisbon  in 
1613,  when  the  most  pressing  affairs  were  waiting  for  de- 
cision— when  a  general  contribution  was  indispensable  for  a 
war  against  Turkey,  and  against  £ethlem  Gabor  in  Tran- 
Bylvania,  who  by  Turkish  aid  had  forcibly  usurped  the 
sovereignty  of  that  land,  and  even  threatened  Himgary — 
they  surprised  him  with  an  entirely  new  demand.  The 
Homan  Catholic  votes  were  still  the  most  numerous  in  the 
Piet ;  and  as  every  thing  was  decided  by  a  plurality  of  voices, 
the  Protestant  party,  however  closely  united,  were  entirely 
without  consideration.  The  advantage  of  this  majority  the 
Homan  Catholics  were  now  called  on  to  relinquish ;  hence- 
forward no  one  religious  party  was  to  be  permitted  to  dictate 
to  the  other  by  means  of  its  invariable  superiority.  And  in 
truth,  if  the  evangelical  religion  was  really  to  be  represented 
in  the  Diet,  it  was  self-evident  that  it  must  not  be  shut  out 
from  the  possibility  of  making  use  of  that  privilege,  merely 
from  the  constitution  of  the  Diet  itself.  Complaints  of  the 
judicial  usurpations  of  the  Aulic  Council,  and  of  the  oppression 
of  the  Protestants,  accompanied  this  demand,  and  the  deputies 
of  the  Estates  were  instructed  to  take  no  part  in  any  general 
deliberations  till  a  favourable  answer  should  be  given  on  this 
preliminary  point. 

The  Diet  was  torn  asunder  by  this  dangerous  division, 
which  threatened  to  destroy  for  ever  the  unity  of  its  de 
liberations.    Sincerely  as  the  Emperor  might  have  wished, 
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after  the  example  of  his  father  Maximiliaii,  to  preserve  • 

S rodent  balance  between  the  two  religions,  the  present  oos* 
net  of  the  Protestants  seemed  to  leave  him  nodniig  bnta 
critical  choice  between  the  two.  In  his  present  t>im  !*wltiM 
a  general  contribution  from  the  Estates  was  indispenasble  ti 
him ;  and  yet  he  could  not  conciliate  the  one  party  withost 
sacrificing  the  support  of  the  other.  Insecure  as  hie  felt  kii 
situation  to  be  in  his  own  hereditary  dominions,  he  could  ool 
but  tremble  at  the  idea,  however  remote,  of  an  open  itar  witk 
the  Protestants.  But  the  eyes  of  the  whole  Roman  CSadioIiB 
world,  which  were  attentively  regarding  his  conduct*  the  ts* 
monstrances  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Estates,  and  of  the  Comti 
of  Rome  and  Spain,  as  little  permitted  him  to  fsToor  die 
Protestant  at  the  expense  of  the  Romish  religion. 

So  critical  a  situation  would  have  paralysed  a  greater  miai 
than  Matthias;  aod  his  own  prudence  would  scarcelj  hsfS 
extricated  him  from  his  dilemma.  But  the  interests  of  As 
Roman  Catholics  were  closely  interwoven  with  the  impend 
authority ;  if  they  suffered  this  to  fEill,  the  eodesaastiBri 
princes  in  particular  would  be  without  a  bulwark 
the  attacks  of  the  Protestants.  Now,  then,  that  they 
the  Emperor  wavering,  they  thought  it  high  time  to  reae 
his  sinking  courage.  They  imparted  to  him  the  secret  of 
their  League,  and  acquainted  him  with  its  whole  constitiitioa» 
resources  and  power.  Little  comforting  as  such  a  rerehUM 
must  have  been  to  the  Emperor,  the  prospect  of  so  powerfbl 
a  support  gave  him  greater  boldness  to  oppose  toe  PrSi 
testants.  Their  demands  were  rejected,  and  the  Diet  broks 
up  without  coming  to  a  decision.  But  Matthias  was  ths 
victim  of  this  dispute.  The  Protestants  refused  him  their 
supplies,  and  made  him  alone  suffer  for  the  inflezihilitj  of 
the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  Turks,  however,  appeared  willing  to   prolong   the 

Xissation   of  hostilities,  and  Bethlem   Gabor  was  left  in 

)enceable  possession  of  Transylvania.     The  empire  was  now 

Tee  from  K>reign  enemies ;  and  even  at  home,  in  the  midst  of 

U  these  fearful  disputes,  peace  still  reigned.    An  onexpecCed 

fcidcnt  had  given  a  singular  turn  to  the  dispute  as  to  the 

Accession  of  Juliers.     This  duchy  was  still  ruled  ooi^joinlly 

y  the  Electorate  House  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Palatine  of 

euberg;  and  a  marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Nonbcq 
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and  a  Princess  of  Brandenburg  ^vMa  to  have  inseparably  united 
the  interests  of  the  two  houses.  But  the  whole  scheme  was 
m>set  by  a  box  on  the  ear,  which,  in  a  drunken  brawl,  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  unfortunately  inflicted  upon  his  in- 
tended son-in-law.  From  this  moment  the  good  under- 
standing between  the  two  houses  was  at  an  end.  The 
Prince  of  Neuberg  embraced  popeiy.  The  hand  of  a  prin- 
cess of  Bavaria  rewarded  his  apostacy,  and  the  strong  support 
of  Bavaria  and  Spain  was  the  natural  result  of  both.  To 
secure  to  the  Palatine  the  exclusive  possession  of  Juliers, 
the  Spanish  troops  from  the  Netherlands  were  marched  into 
the  Palatinate.  To  rid  himself  of  these  guests,  the  Elector 
of  Braudenburg  called  the  Flemings  to  his  assistance,  whom 
he  sought  to  propitiate  by  embracing  the  Calvinist  religion. 
Both  Spanish  and  Dutch  armies  appeared,  but,  as  it  seemed, 
onfy  to  make  conquests  for  themselves. 

The  neighbouring  war  of  the  Netherlands  seemed  now 
about  to  be  decided  on  German  ground ;  and  what  an  inex- 
haustible mine  of  combustibles  lay  here  ready  for  it !  The 
Protestants  saw  with  consternation  tbe  Spaniards  estab- 
lishing themselves  upon  the  Lower  Rhine ;  with  stQl  greater 
anxiety  did  the  Roman  Catholics  see  the  Hollanders  bursting 
through  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  It  was  in  the  west  that 
the  mine  was  expected  to  explode  which  had  long  been  dug 
under  the  whole  of  Germany.  To  the  west,  apprehension 
and  anxiety  turned ;  but  the  spark  which  kindled  the  flame 
came  unexpectedly  from  the  east 

The  tranquillity  which  Rodolph  II.'s  Letter  of  Majesty  had 
established  in  Bohemia  lasted  for  some  time,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Matthias,  till  the  nomination  of  a  new  heir  to 
this  kingdom  in  the  person  of  Ferdinand  of  Gratz. 

This  prince,  whom  we  shall  afterwards  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  under  the  title  of  Ferdinand  II.,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  had.  by  the  violent  extirpation  of  the  Protestant 
religion  within  his  hereditary  dominions,  announced  himself 
/as  an  inexorable  zealot  for  popery,  and  was  consequently 
^  looked  upon  by  the  Roman  Catholic  part  of  Bohemia  as  the 
future  pUlar  of  their  church.  The  declining  health  of  the 
Emperor  brought  on  this  hour  rapidly ;  and,  relying  on  so 
powerM  a  supporter,  the  Bohemian  Papists  began  to  treat 
the  Protestants  with  little    moderation.      The   Protestant 

£  2 
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Tassals  of  Eoman  Catholic  nobles,  in  particular,  ezperienoed 
the  harshest  treatment.  At  length  several  of  the  famur 
were  incautious  enough  to  speak  somewhat  loadly  of  their 
hopes,  and  by  threatening  hints  to  awaken  among  the  Pio> 
testants  a  suspicion  of  their  future  sovereign.  But  thk 
mistrust  would  never  have  broken  out  into  actual  violenM^ 
had  the  Boman  Catholics  confined  themselves  to  genenl 
expressions,  and  not  by  attacks  on  individuals  fdnuahel 

•  the  discontent  of  the  people  with  enterprising  leaders. 

J      Henry  Matthias,  Count  Thum,  not  a  native  of  Bohendt* 
but  proprietor  of  some  estates  in  that  kingdom,  had,  fay  fak 
zeal  for  the  Protestant  cause,  and  an  enthusiastic  attadmmt 
to  his  newly  adopted  countiy,  gained  the  entire  confidence  of 
the  Utraquists,  which  opened  him  the  way  to  the  most  imports 
ant  posts.      He  had  fought  with  great  glory  against  the 
Turks,  and  won  by  a  flattering  address   die  hearts  of  the 
multitude.     Of  a  hot  and  impetuous  disposition,  which  lorad 
tumult  because  his  talents  shone  in  it — rash  and  thoughUflM 
enough  to  undertake  things  which    cold  prudence   and  a 
calmer  temper  would  not  have  ventured  upon — ^unscnipulooi 
enough,  where  the  gratification  of  his  passions  was  concemedt 
to  sport  with  the  fate  of  thousands,  and  at  the  same  time 
politic  enough  to  hold  in  leading-strings  such  a  people  as  the 
Bohemians  then  were.     He  had  already  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  troubles  under  Bodolph^s  administration ;  and  the  JLei- 
ter  of  Majesty  which  the  States  had  extorted  from  that  £bh 
peror,  was  cliiefly  to  be  laid  to  his  merit.     The  court  had  in- 
trusted to  him,  as  burgrave  or  castellan  of  Calstein,  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Bohemian  crown,  and  of  the  national  charter. 
But  the  nation  had  placed  in  his  hands  something  fieur  mora 
important — itself— vfith  the  office  of  defender  or  protector  of 
the  faith.     The  aristocracy  by  which  the  Emperor  was  ruled, 
imprudently  deprived  him  of  this  harmless  guardianship  of 
the  dead,  to  leave  him  his  full  influence  over  the  living. 
They  took  from  him  his  office  of  burgrave,  or  constable  of 
the  castle,  which  had  rendered  him  dependent  on  the  coort* 
thereby  opening  his  eyes  to  the  importance  of   the  othsr 
which  remained,  and  wounded  his  vanity,  which  yet  was  tho 
thing  that  made  his  ambition  harmless.     From  this  momflBt 
he  was  actuated  solely  by  a  desire  of  revenge ;  and  the  oppQi> 
tunity  of  gratifying  it  was  not  long  wanting. 
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In  the  Royal  Letter  which  the  Bohemians  had  extorted 
from  Rodolph  II.,  as  well  as  in  the  German  religious  treaty, 
one  material  article  remained  undetermined.  All  the  privi- 
leges granted  hy  the  latter  to  the  Protestants,  were  conceived 
in  favour  of  the  Estates  or  governing  bodies,  not  of  the  sub- 
jects; for  only  to  those  of  the  ecclesiastical  states  had  a 
toleration,  and  that  precarious,  been  conceded.  The  Bohe- 
mian Letter  of  Majesty,  in  the  same  manner,  spoke  only  of 
the  Estates  and  imperial  towns,  the  magistrates  of  which  had 
contrived  to  obtain  equal  privileges  with  the  former.  These 
alone  were  free  to  erect  churches  and  schools,  and  openly  to 
celebrate  their  Protestant  worship :  in  all  other  towns,  it  was 
left  entirely  to  the  government  to  which  they  belonged,  to  de- 
termine the  religion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Estates  of  the 
Empire  had  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege  in  its  fullest 
extent ;  the  secular  indeed  without  opposition  ;  while  the  ec- 
clesiastical, in  whose  case  the  declaration  of  Ferdinand  had 
limited  this  privilege,  disputed,  not  without  reason,  the  validity 
of  that  limitation.     What  was  a  disputed  point  in  the  reli-> 

S'ous  treaty,  was  left  still  more  doubtful  in  the  Letter  of 
!iyesty ;  in  the  former,  the  construction  was  not  doubtful, 
but  it  was  a  question  how  far  obedience  might  be  compulsory ; 
in  the  latter,  the  interpretation  was  left  to  the  states.  The 
subjects  of  the  ecclesiastical  Estates  in  Bohemia  thought 
themselves  entitled  to  the  same  rights  which  the  declaration 
of  Ferdinand  secured  to  the  subjects  of  German  bishops: 
they  considered  themselves  on  an  equality  with  the  subjects 
of  imperial  towns,  because  they  looked  upon  the  ecclesiastical 
property  as  part  of  the  royal  demesnes.  In  the  little  town 
of  Elostergrab,  subject  to  the  Archbishop  of  Prague ;  and  in 
Braimau,  which  belonged  to  the  abbot  of  that  monasteiy, 
churches  were  founded  by  the  Protestants,  and  completed 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  their  superiors,  and  the 
disapprobation  of  the  Emperor. 

In  the  meantime,  the  vi^anceof  the  defenders  had  somewhat 
relaxed,  and  the  court  thought  it  might  venture  on  a  decisive 
step.  By  the  Emperor's  orders,  the  church  at  Elostergrab 
was  palled  down ;  that  at  Braanau  forcibly  shut  up,  and  the 
most  turbulent  of  the  citizens  thrown  into  prison.  A  gene- 
ral commotion  among  the  Protestants  was  the  consequence  of 
measure;  a  loud  outciy  was  eyeiywhere  raised  at  this  vio- 
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lation  of  the  Letter  of  Majesty ;  and  Count  Thnrn, 
by  revenge,  and  particularly  called  upon  by  his  office  of  dt* 
fender,  showed  himself  not  a  little  busy  in  inflaming  the  nundi 
of  the  people.  At  his  instigation  deputies  were  siiminomed  ti 
Prague  from  every  circle  in  the  empire,  to  concert  the  neees* 
saiy  measures  against  the  common  danger.  It  ivas  resohnad 
to  petition  the  Emperor  to  press  for  the  liberation  of  the 
prisoners.  The  answer  of  the  Emperor,  already  ofiEensiva  to 
the  states,  from  its  being  addressed,  not  to  them,  but  to  Ui 
viceroy,  denounced  their  conduct  as  illegal  and  rebelliiMM^ 
justified  what  had  been  done  at  Elostergrab  and  Bnuuuu  ai 
the  result  of  an  imperial  mandate,  and  contained  wmiB  pit* 
sages  that  might  be  construed  into  threats. 

Count  Thum  did  not  fail  to  augment  the  unfSavoaxable  im- 
pression which  this  imperial  edict  made  upon  the  assemUai 
Estates.  He  pointed  out  to  them  the  danger  in  which  all  wha 
had  signed  the  petition  were  involved,  and  sought  by  worki^ 
on  their  resentment  and  fears  to  hurry  them  into  yioleni  Bi- 
solutions.  To  have  caused  their  immediate  revolt  against  the 
Emperor,  would  have  been,  as  yet,  too  bold  a  measure.  It 
was  only  step  by  step  that  he  would  lead  them  on  to  this  oh 
avoidable  result.  He  held  it,  therefore,  advisable  fint  to 
direct  their  indignation  against  the  Emperors  connseUois; 
and  for  that  purpose  circulated  a  report,  that  the  impend 
proclamation  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  government  at  Pn^gm^ 
and  only  signed  in  Vienna.  Among  the  imperial  delegatei^ 
the  chief  objects  of  the  popular  hatred,  were  the  President  of 
the  Chamber,  Slawata,  and  Baron  Martinitz,  who  had  besi 
elected  in  place  of  Count  Thum,  Burgrave  of  Gflblsin. 
Both  had  long  before  evinced  pretty  openly  their  hostile  fed- 
ings  towards  the  Protestants,  by  alone  refusing  to  be 
at  the  sitting  at  which  the  Letter  of  Majesty  had  been  ii 
in  the  Bohemian  constitution.  A  threat  was  made  at  the 
to  make  them  responsible  for  every  violation  of  the 
of  Majesty ;  and  from  this  moment,  whatever  evil  befell  the 
Protestants  was  set  down,  and  not  without  reason,  to  their  ae> 
count.  C>f  all  the  Roman  Catholic  nobles,  these  two 
treated  their  Protestant  vassals  with  the  greatest 
llicy  were  accused  of  hunting  them  with  dogs  to  the 
and  of  endeavouring  to  compel  them  to  popeiy  by  a  denial  ef 
the  rites  of  baptism,  marriage,  and  buxiaL     AgainsI 
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chftracten  so  unpopolaff  the  public  indigiiation  waa  easily  et' 
cited,  and  thej  were  marked  out  for  a  aacnfice  to  the  geoexal 
indigoation. 

On  the  23rd  of  May,  1618,  the  deputies  appeared  armed, 
and  in  great  numbers,  at  the  royal  palace,  and  forced  their 
way  into  the  hall  where  the  Ck>mmi88ioners  Sternberg,  Mar- 
tinitz,  Lobkowitz,  and  Slawata  were  assembled.  In  a  threat- 
ening tone  they  demanded  to  know  from  each  of  them, 
whemer  he  had  taken  any  part,  or  had  consented  to,  thd 
imperial  proclamation.  Sternberg  received  them  with  com* 
posure,  Martinitz  and  Slawata  with  defiance.  This  decided 
their  fate ;  Sternberg  and  Lobkowitz,  lees  hated,  and  more 
feared,  were  led  by  the  arm  out  of  the  room;  Martinitz  and  Slar 
wata  were  seized,  dragged  to  a  window,  and  precipitated  from 
a  height  of  eighty  feet,  into  the  castle  trench.  Their  creature, 
the  secretary  Fabricius,  was  thrown  after  them.  This  sin- 
gular mode  of  execution  naturally  excited  the  surprise  of 
civilized  nations.  The  Bohemians  justified  it  as  a  national 
custom,  and  saw  nothing  remarkable  in  the  whole  aflEair,  exf 
ceptiug  that  any  one  should  have  got  up  again  safe  and  sound 
after  such  a  fall.  A  dunghill,  on  which  the  imperial  commis- 
sioners chanced  to  be  deposited,  had  saved  them  from  injury. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  summary  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding would  much  increase  the  favour  of  the  parties  with 
the  Emperor,  but  this  was  the  very  position  to  which  Count 
Thum  wished  to  bring  them.  If,  from  the  fear  of  uncertaixi 
danger,  they  had  permitted  themselves  such  an  act  of  vio- 
lence, the  certain  expectaticm  of  punidiment,  and  the  now 
urgent  necessity  for  their  own  security,  would  plunge  them 
still  deeper  into  guilt  By  this  brutal  act  of  smf-re£res8,  no 
room  was  left  for  irresolution  or  repentance,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
a  single  crime  could  be  absolved  only  by  a  series  of  violences. 
As  the  deed  itself  could  not  be  undone,  nothing  was  left  but  to 
disarm  the  hand  of  punishment  Thirty  directors  were  ap 
pointed  to  organize  a  regular  insurrection.  They  seized  upon 
all  the  offices  of  state,  and  aU  the  imperial  revenues,  took 
into  their  own  service  the  royal  functionaries  and  the  soldiecs, 
and  summoned  the  whole  Bohemian  nation  to  avenge  the 
common  cause.  The  Jesuits,  whiMii  the  common  hatred  ac- 
cosed  as  the  instigators  of  every  previous  oppression,  were 
iMxushed  the  kingdom,  sad  this  harsh  measure  the  Estates^ 
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found  it  necessary  to  justify  in  a  formal  manifesto.  TheM 
various  steps  were  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  roval  aa> 
thority  and  the  laws — ^the  language  of  all  rebels  till  K>rtQiia 
has  decided  in  their  favour. 

The  emotion  which  the  news  of  the  Bohemian  insurrection 
excited  at  the  imperial  court,  was  much  less  lively  than  soeh 
intelligence  deserved.  The  Emperor  Matthias  was  no  longar 
the  resolute  spirit  that  formerly  sought  out  his  king  and 
master  in  the  veiy  bosom  of  his  people,  and  hurled  him  from, 
three  thrones.  The  confidence  and  courage  which  had  tni* 
mated  him  in  an  usurpation,  deserted  him  m  a  legitimate 
self-defence.  The  Bohemian  rebels  had  first  taken  np  arms, 
and  the  nature  of  circumstances  drove  him  to  join  them.  But 
he  could  not  hope  to  confine  such  a  war  to  Bohemia.  In  ill 
the  territories  under  his  dominion,  the  Protestants  wera 
united  by  a  dangerous  sympathy — ^the  common  danger  of  their 
religion  might  suddenly  combine  them  all  into  a  formidable 
republic.  What  could  he  oppose  to  such  an  enemy,  if  the 
Protestant  portion  of  his  subjects  deserted  him  ?  And  would 
not  both  parties  exhaust  themselves  in  so  ruinous  a  civil  war? 
How  much  was  at  stake  if  he  lost ;  and  if  he  won,  whom  else 
would  he  destroy  but  his  own  subjects  ? 

Considerations  such  as  these  inclined  the  Emperor  and  his 
council  to  concessions  and  pacific  measures,  but  it  was  in  this 
very  spirit  of  concession  that,  as  others  would  have  it,  lay  the 
origin  of  the  evil.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Giats  con- 
gratulated the  Emperor  upon  an  event,  which  would  justify 
m  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  the  severest  measures  against  the 
Bohemian  Protestants.  "  Disobedience,  lawlessness,  and  in- 
surrection," he  said,  "  went  always  hand-in-hand  with  Pro- 
testantism. Eveiy  privilege  which  had  been  conceded  to 
the  Estates  by  himself  and  his  predecessor,  had  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  raise  their  demands.  All  the  measures  of  the 
heretics  were  aimed  against  the  imperial  authority.  Step  hf 
step  had  they  advanced  fix)m  defiance  to  defiance  up  to  this 
last  aggression ;  in  a  short  time  they  would  assail  all  that  re- 
mained to  be  assailed,  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor.  In 
arms  alone  was  there  any  safety  against  such  an  enemy— peaee 
and  subordination  could  be  only  established  upon  the  mins 
of  their  dangerous  privileges ;  security  for  the  Catholie  baliaf 
was  to  be  found  only  in  the  total  destruction  of  this  seet     Xht 
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certain,  it  was  true,  might  be  the  event  of  the  war,  but  in- 
evitable was  the  ruin  if  it  were  pretermitted.  The  confiscation 
of  the  lands  of  the  rebels  would  richlv  indemnify  them  for  its 
expenses,  while  the  terror  of  punishment  would  teach  the  other 
states  the  wisdom  of  a  prompt  obedience  in  future."  Were  the 
Bohemian  Protestants  to  blame,  if  they  armed  themselves  in 
time  against  the  enforcement  of  such  maxims  ?  The  insur- 
rection in  Bohemia,  besides,  was  directed  only  against  the 
successor  of  the  Emperor,  not  against  himself,  who  had  done 
nothing  to  justify  the  alarm  of  Uie  Protestants.  To  exclude 
this  prince  from  the  Bohemian  throne,  arms  had  before  been 
taken  up  under  Matthias,  though  as  long  as  this  Emperor 
lived,  his  subjects  had  kept  withm  the  boimds  of  an  apparent 
submission. 

But  Bohemia  was  in  arms,  and  unarmed,  the  Emperor  dared 
not  even  offer  them  peace.  For  this  purpose,  Spain  supplied 
gold,  and  promised  to  send  troops  from  Italy  and  the  Nether- 
lands. Count  Bucquoi,  a  native  of  the  Netherlands,  was 
named  generalissimo,  because  no  native  could  be  trusted,  and 
Count  Dampierre,  another  foreigner,  commanded  under  him. 
Before  the  army  took  the  field,  the  Emperor  endeavoured  to 
bring  about  an  amicable  arrangement,  by  the  publication  of  a 
manifesto.  In  this  he  assured  the  Bohemians,  '*  that  he  held 
sacred  the  Letter  of  Mcyesty — that  he  had  not  formed  any 
resolutions  inimical  to  Uieir  religion  or  their  privileges,  and 
that  his  present  preparations  were  forced  upon  him  by  their 
own.  As  soon  as  the  nation  laid  down  their  arms,  he  also 
would  disband  his  army."  But  this  gracious  letter  failed  of 
its  effect,  because  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  contrived  to 
hide  from  the  people  the  Emperor's  good  intentions.  Instead 
of  this,  they  circulated  the  most  alarming  reports  from  the 
pulpit,  and  by  pamphlets,  and  terrified  the  deluded  populace 
with  threatened  horrors  of  another  Saint  Bartholomew's  that 
existed  only  in  their  own  imagination.  All  Bohemia,  with 
the  exception  of  three  towns,  Budweiss,  Ejrunmiau,  and  Pilsen, 
took  part  in  this  insurrection.  These  three  towns,  inhabited 
principally  by  Eoman  Catholics,  alone  had  the  courage,  in  this 
general  revolt,  to  hold  out  for  the  Emperor,  who  promised 
them  assistance.  But  it  could  not  escape  Count  Thum,  how 
dangerous  it  was  to  leave  in  hostile  hands  three  places  of  such 
importance,  which  would  at  all  times  keep  open  for  the  im« 
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penal  troops  an  entrance  into  the  kmgdom.  With  piMfl 
determination  he  appeared  before  Badweiss  and  KnmuMi, 
in  the  hope  of  terrifying  them  into  a  surrender.  TTnimiMi 
Borrendered,  but  all  his  attacks  were  steadfiBstly  repnlied  bf 
Budweiss. 

And  now,  too,  the  Emperor  began  to  show siore  fimmiw 
and  energy.  Bucquoi  and  Dampierre,  with  two  armies,  fdl 
upon  the  Bohemian  territories,  which  they  treated  as  a  hoBlik 
country.  But  the  imperial  generals  found  the  mavA  p 
Prague  more  difficult  than  they  had  expected.  £Teij  vbh. 
every  position  that  was  the  least  tenable,  must  be  openedlf 
the  sword,  and  resistance  increased  at  each  fresh  step  tkqr 
took,  for  the  outrages  of  their  tjroops,  chiefly  conaiatiiig  m 
Hungarians  and  Walloons,  drove  their  friends  to  revok  ari 
their  enemies  to  despair.  But  even  now  that  hia  troopi  hal 
penetrated  into  Bohemia,  the  Emperor  continued  to  omr  Ike 
Estates  peace,  and  to  show  himself  ready  for  an  amw^lt  ai- 
justment.  But  the  new  prospects  which  opened  upon  tlmi, 
raised  the  courage  of  the  revolters.  Moravia  espoaaed  tiMir 
party ;  and  from  Germany  appeared  to  them  a  defender  eqaaDf 
mtrepid  and  unexpected,  in  the  person  of  Count  ManaCoU. 

The  heads  of  the  Evangelic  Union  had  been  silent  lyot  ait 
inactive  spectators  of  the  movements  in  Bohemia.      Bott 
were  contending  for  the  same  cause,  and  against  the 
enemy.     In  the  fate  of  the  Bohemians,  their  confedeivtea 
the  faith  might  read  their  own ;  and  the  cause  of  this 
was  represented  as  of  solemn  common  concern  of  the  6' 
League.     True  to  these  principles,  the  Unionista  nnp|NiitiJ 
the  courage  of  the  insurgents  by  promises  of  assiataiiee ;  mi 
a  fortunate  accident  now  enabled  them,  beyond  their  hopeii 
to  fulfil  them. 

The  instrument  by  which  the  House  of  Austria  was  hnmbU  1 
in  Germany,  was  Peter  Ernest,  Count  Mansfeld,  the  son  cf  a 
distinguished  Austrian  officer,  Ernest  von  Mansfeld,  nho  for 
some  time  had  commanded  with  repute  the  Spanish  armj  ia 
the  Netherlands.  His  first  campaigns  in  Juliers  and  Alaaee 
had  been  made  in  the  service  of  Uiis  house,  and  under  At 
banner  of  the  Archduke  Leopold,  against  the  Proteatant  Vh 
ligion  and  the  liberties  of  Germany.  But  insensiblr  mm  kj 
the  principles  of  this  religion,  he  abandoned  a  leadEer  lA 
selfishness  denied  him  the  reimbursement  of  the  mftniea 
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pended  in  Ins  came,  And  he  transferred  his  zeal  and  a  victori^ 
ous  sword  to  the  Eyangelic  Union.  It  happened  just  then 
that  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  an  ally  of  the  Union,  demanded  as- 
sistance in  a  war  against  Spain.  They  assigned  to  him  their 
newly  acquired  servant,  and  Mansfeld  received  instructions  to 
raise  an  army  of  4000  men  in  Germany,  in  the  cause  and  in 
the  pay  of  the  duke.  The  army  was  ready  to  march  at  the 
Teiy  moment  when  the  flames  of  war  burst  out  in  Bohemia, 
and  the  duke,  who  at  the  time  did  not  stand  in  need  of  its 
services,  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Union.  Nothing 
could  be  more  welcome  to  these  iTOops  than  the  prospect  of 
aiding  their  confederates  in  Bohemia,  at  the  cost  of  a  third 
party.  Mansfeld  received  ordera  forthwith  to  march  with 
these  4000  men  into  that  kingdom;  and  a  pretended  Bohe- 
mian commission  was  given  to  blind  the  public  as  to  the  true 
author  of  this  levy. 

This  Mansfeld  now  appeared  in  Bohemia,  and,  by  the 
occupation  of  Pilsen,  strongly  fortified  and  fiEivourable  to 
the  Emperor,  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  the  country.  The 
courage  of  the  rebels  was  farther  increased  by  succours 
which  the  Silesian  States  despatched  to  their  assistance. 
Between  these  and  the  Imperialists,  several  battles  were 
fought,  fax  indeed  from  decisive,  but  only  on  that  acoount 
the  more  destructive,  which  served  as  the  prelude  to  a 
more  serious  war.  To  check  the  vigour  of  his  military 
operations,  a  negotiation  was  entered  into  with  the  Emperor^ 
and  a  disposition  was  shown  to  accept  the  proffered  mediation 
of  Saxony.  But  before  the  event  could  prove  how  little  sin- 
cerity there  was  in  these  proposals,  the  Emperor  was  removed 
from  the  scene  by  death. 

What  now  had  Matthias  done  to  justify  the  expectations 
which  he  had  excited  by  the  overthrow  of  his  predecessor? 
Was  it  worth  while  to  ascend  a  brother's  throne  throu^ 
guilt,  and  then  maintain  it  with  so  little  dignity,  and  leave 
it  with  so  little  renown?  As  long  as  Matthias  sat  on  the 
throne,  he  had  to  atone  for  the  imprudence  by  which  he 
had  gained  it.  To  enjoy  the  regal  dignity  a  few  years 
sooner,  he  had  shackled  the  free  exercise  of  its  prerogatives. 
The  sloiidor  portion  of  indepttidence  left  him  by  the  growing 
power  of  the  Estates,  was  still  &rther  lessened  by  the  en- 
croachnientB  of  his  relations.    Sickly  and  diildkss,  he  sov 
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the  attention  of  the  world  tamed  to  an  amhitious  heii 
was  impatiently  anticipating  his  fate;  and  who,  hy  hi 
terference  with  the  closing  administration,  was  alreadj  < 
ing  his  own. 

With  Mattiiias,  the  reigning  line  of  the  German  Hon 
Austria  was  in  a  manner  extinct ;  for  of  all  the  sons  of  '. 
imilian,  one  onlj  was  now  alive,  the  weak  and  childless  2 
duke  Albert,  in  the  Netherlands,  who  had  already  renou 
his  claims  to  the  inheritance  in  favour  of  the  line  of  G 
The  Spanish  House  had  also,  in  a  secret  bond,  resigne 

S^etensions  to  the  Austrian  possessions  in  behalf  of  the  J 
uke  Ferdinand  of  Styria,  in  whom  tiie  branch  of  Haps 
was  about  to  put  forth  new  shoots,  and  the  former  greal 
of  Austria  to  experience  a  revival. 

The  father  of  Ferdinand  was  the  Archduke  Ghark 
Gamiola,  Carinthia,  and  Styria,  the  youngest  brother  oi 
Emperor  Maximilian  II. ;  his  mother  a  princess  of  Ban 
Having  lost  his  father  at  twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  intrc 
by  the  archduchess  to  the  guardianship  of  her  brother 
liam,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  under  whose  eyes  he  was  instrc 
and  educated  by  Jesuits  at  the  Academy  of  Ingolstadt.  \ 
principles  he  was  likely  to  imbibe  by  his  intercourse  wi 
prince,  who  from  motives  of  devotion  had  abdicated  his  goi 
ment,  may  be  easily  conceived.  Care  was  taken  to  poini 
to  him,  on  the  one  hand,  the  weak  indulgence  of  Maximil 
house  towards  the  adherents  of  the  new  doctrines,  and 
consequent  troubles  of  their  dominions;  on  the  other, 
blessings  of  Bavaria,  and  the  inflexible  religious  zeal  o 
rulers:  between  these  two  examples  he  was  left  to  ch 
for  himself. 

Formed  in  this  school  to  be  a  stout  champion  of  the  £ 
and  a  prompt  instrument  of  the  church,  he  left  Bavaria,  t 
a  residence  of  Ave  years,  to  assume  the  government  of 
hereditary  dominions.  The  Estates  of  Camiola,  Carini 
and  Styria,  who,  before  doing  homage,  demanded  a  guara 
fi)r  fr-eedom  of  religion,  were  told  that  religious  liberty 
nothing  to  do  with  their  allegiance.  The  oath  was  pu 
them  without  conditions,  and  unconditionally  taken.  Id 
years,  however,  elapsed,  ere  the  designs  which  had  I 
planned  at  Ingolstadt  were  ripe  for  execution.  Before 
tempting  to  cany  them  into  effect,  he  sought  in  persoi 
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Xoretto  the  hrour  of  the  Virgin,  and  received  the  apostolic 
benediction  in  Rome  at  the  feet  of  Clement  VIII. 

These  designs  were  nothing  less  than  the  expulsion  of 
Protestantism  from  a  country  where  it  had  the  advantage  of 
numbers,  and  had  been  legally  recognized  by  a  formal  act 
of  toleration,  granted  by  his  father  to  the  noble  and  knightly 
estates  of  the  land.  A  grant  so  formally  ratified  could  not 
be  revoked  without  danger;  but  no  difficulties  could  deter 
the  pious  pupil  of  the  Jesuits.  The  example  of  other  states, 
both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  which  within  their  own 
territories  had  exercised  unquestioned  a  right  of  reformation, 
and  the  abuse  which  the  Estates  of  Styria  made  of  their  re* 
ligious  liberties,  would  serve  as  a  justification  of  this  violent 
procedure.  Under  the  shelter  of  an  absurd  positive  law, 
those  of  equity  and  prudence  might,  it  was  thought,  be  safely 
despised.  In  the  execution  of  these  unrighteous  designs,  Fer- 
dinand did,  it  must  be  owned,  display  no  common  courage 
and  perseverance.  Without  tumult,  and  we  may  add,  with- 
out cruelty,  he  suppressed  the  Protestant  service  in  one 
town  after  another,  and  in  a  few  years,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  Germany,  this  dangerous  work  was  brought  to  ar 
successful  end. 

But,  while  the  Roman  Catholics  admired  him  as  a  hero, 
and  the  champion  of  the  church,  the  Protestants  began  to 
combine  against  him  as  against  their  most  dangerous  enemy. 
And  yet  Matthias's  intention  to  bequeath  to  him  the  suc- 
cession, met  i^ith  little  or  no  opposition  in  the  elective 
states  of  Austria.  Even  the  Bohemians  agreed  to  receive 
him  as  their  future  king,  on  very  favourable  conditions.  It 
was  not  until  afterwards,  when  they  had  experienced  the 
pernicious  influence  of  his  councils  on  the  administration 
of  the  Emperor,  that  their  anxiety  was  first  excited ;  and 
then  several  projects,  in  his  handwriting,  which  an  unlucky 
chance  threw  into  their  hands,  as  they  plainly  evinced  his  dis- 
position towards  them,  carried  their  apprehension  to  the  utmost 
pitch.  In  particular,  they  were  alarmed  by  a  secret  feunily  com- 
pact with  Spain,  by  which,  in  default  of  heirs-male  of  his  own 
body,  Ferdinand  bequeathed  to  that  crown  the  kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia, without  first  consulting  the  wishes  of  that  nation,  and 
without  regard  to  its  right  of  free  election.  The  many  enemies, 
too,  which  by  his  reforms  in  Styria  that  prince  had  provoked 
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among  the  Prot  ,  were  veij  prcgadicuJ  to  his  inte 

in  Bohemia;  ana  i  Sty   Em  emigrants,  who  had  t 

lefuge  there,  bri  i      .  t  em  into  their  adopted  ooi 

iMarts  oyerflowi  wmi  a  <  e  of  revenge,  were  particii 
actiye  in  exciting  ot  rerolt.    Tbos  iUraffeded 

Ferdinand  find  die  Dom      ins,  when  he  sncoeeded  MatU 

So  bad  an  1      e  j      between  the  nation  and  the  o 

date  ioT  the  mi  ,  w  i  re  raised  a  storm  even  ii 
most  peaceable  :  l  ;  now  much  more  so  at  the  pn 

moment,  before  i  araoor  of  insurrection  had  cooled ;  i 
the  nation  had  j  recoyered  its  dignity,  and  reasserte 
rights;  when  they  U  held  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
conscioi  8S  of  icr  had  awakened  an  ^ithiisiastic  reli 
on  their  (       s  . ;  when  bj  past  success,  by  the  pros 

of  foreign  e,  and  by  yisionaiy  ezpectati<ni8  of 

fbtore,  til       con         had  been  raised  to  an  undoobting 
\e.      lyisr      ruing  the  rights  already  conferred  on 
{      nd,  the  Esu        declared  the  throne  yacant,  and 
t  of  e      ion        irely  mifettered.     All  hopes  of 
1  1  81  ly      I  at  an  end,  and  if  Ferdinand  wi 

Li  10  \  ine  crown  of  Bohemia,  he  must  choose  bet 
]  c  g  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  would  make  a  c 
ae     wie,  or  winning  it  sword  in  hand. 

with  what  means  was  it  to  be  won  ?  Tom  his 
where  he  would,  the  fire  of  reyolt  was  burning.  Silesia 
already  joined  the  insurgents  in  Bohemia ;  Morayia  wa 
the  point  of  following  its  example.  In  Upper  and  L 
Austria  the  spirit  of  Uberty  was  awake,  as  it  had  been  u 
Bodolph,  and  the  Estates  refused  to  do  homage.  Hnx 
was  menaced  with  an  inroad  by  Prince  Bethlem  Gaboi 
the  side  of  Transylyania;  a  secret  arming  among  the  1 
spread  consternation  among  the  provinces  to  the  eastiH 
and,  to  complete  his  perplexities  in  his  hereditary  domin 
the  Protestants  also,  stimulated  by  the  general  example, 
again  raising  their  heads.  In  Uiat  quarter,  their  nam 
were  overwhelming ;  in  most  places  they  had  possessic 
the  revenues  which  Ferdinand  would  need  for  the  b 
tenance  of  the  war.  The  neutral  began  to  waver,  the  fidi 
to  be  discouraged,  the  turbulent  alone  to  be  animated 
confident.  One  half  of  Germany  encouraged  the  rebela 
ether  inactively  awaited  the  issoe;  Spanish  aasistanecr 
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ttill  Y6iy  remote.    The  moment  ifrhich  bad  brought  him 
averj  thing,  threatened  also  to  deprive  him  of  all. 

And  when  he  now,  yielding  to  the  stem  law  of  necessity, 
made  oyertures  to  the  Bohemian  rebels,  all  his  proposals 
for  peace  were  insolently  rejected.  Count  Thum,  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  entered  Moravia  to  bring  this  province, 
which  alone  continued  to  waver,  to  a  decision.  The  ap- 
pearance of  their  friends  is  the  signal  of  revolt  for  the 
Moravian  Protestants.  Briinn  is  taken,  tho  remainder  of  the 
country  yields  with  free  will,  throughout  the  province  govern- 
ment and  religion  are  changed.  Swelling  as  it  flows,  the 
torrent  of  rebellion  pours  down  upon  Austria,  where  a  party, 
holding  similar  sentunents,  receives  it  with  a  joyful  concur- 
rence. Henceforth,  there  should  be  no  more  distinctions  of 
leliffion ;  equality  of  rights  should  be  guaranteed  to  all 
Christian  churches.  They  hear  that  a  foreign  force  has  been 
invited  into  the  country  to  oppress  the  Bohemians.  Let  them 
be  sought  out,  and  the  enemies  of  liberty  pursued  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  Not  an  arm  is  raised  in  defence  of  the  Arch- 
duke, and  the  rebels,  at  length,  encamp  before  Vienna  to 
besiege  their  sovereign. 

Ferdinand  had  sent  his  children  from  Gratz,  where  they 
were  no  longer  safe,  to  the  Tyrol ;  he  himself  awaited  the 
insurgents  in  his  capital.  A  handful  of  soldiers  was  all  he 
could  oppose  to  the  enraged  multitude ;  these  few  were  with- 
out pay  or  provisions,  and  therefore  little  to  be  depended  on. 
Vienna  was  unprepared  for  a  long  siege.  The  party  of  the 
Protestants,  reaiiy  at  any  moment  to  join  the  Bohemians,  had 
the  preponderance  in  the  city;  those  in  the  country  had 
already  begun  to  levy  troops  against  him.  Already,  in  imaginr 
fttion,  the  Protestant  populace  saw  the  Emperor  shut  up  in  a 
monastery,  his  territories  divided,  and  his  children  educated 
as  Protestants.  Confiding  in  secret,  and  surrounded  by  public 
enemies,  he  saw  the  chasm  every  moment  widening  to  engulf 
his  hopes  and  even  himself.  The  Bohemian  bullets  were 
already  falling  upon  the  imperial  palace,  when  sixteen  Austrian 
barons  forcibly  entered  his  chamber,  and  inveighing  against 
him  with  loud  and  bitter  reproaches,  endeavoured  to  rorce  him 
into  a  confederation  with  the  Bohemians.  One  of  them 
seizing  him  by  the  button  of  his  doublet,  demanded,  in 
tone  of  menace,  **  Ferdinand,  wilt  thou  signilr?*' 
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Who  would  not  be  pardoned  had  he  wayered  in  this  fn| 
fdtaation  ?  Yet  Ferdinand  still  remembered  the  dignity 
Boman  emperor.  No  alternative  seemed  left  to  him  hi 
immediate  flight  or  submission;  laymen  urged  him  tc 
one,  priests  to  the  other.  If  he  abandoned  the  city,  it  i 
&11  into  the  enemy *s  hands ;  with  Vienna,  Austria  was 
with  Austria,  the  imperial  throne.  Ferdinand  abandonee 
his  capital,  and  as  little  would  he  hear  of  conditions. 

The  Archduke  is  still  engaged  in  altercation  witl 
deputed  barons,  when  all  at  once  a  sound  of  trumpets  is  I 
in  the  palace  square.  Terror  and  astonishment  take  po 
sion  of  all  present ;  a  fearful  report  pervades  the  palace ; 
deputy  after  another  disappears.  Many  of  the  nobility 
the  citizens  hastily  take  re^ge  in  the  camp  of  Thum. 
sadden  change  is  effected  by  a  regiment  of  Dampic 
cuirassiers,  who  at  that  moment  marched  into  the  oil 
defend  the  Archduke.  A  body  of  infentry  soon  follo' 
reassured  by  their  appearance,  several  of  the  Eoman  Cat 
citizens,  and  even  the  students  themselves,  take  up  arms 
report  which  arrived  just  at  the  same  time  from  Boh 
made  his  deliverance  complete.  The  Flemish  gen 
Bucquoi,  had  totally  defeated  Count  Mansfeld  at  Bud^ 
and  was  marching  upon  Prague.  The  Bohemians  ha 
broke  up  their  camp  before  Vienna  to  protect  their 
capital. 

And  now  also  the  passes  were  free  which  the  enemy 
taken  possession  of,  in  order  to  obstruct  Ferdinand*s  pro^ 
to  his  coronation  at  Frankfort  If  the  accession  to  the  imp 
throne  was  important  for  the  plans  of  the  King  of  Hungai 
was  of  still  greater  consequence  at  the  present  moment,  i 
his  nomination  as  Emperor  would  afford  the  most  imsuspu 
and  decisive  proof  of  the  dignity  of  his  person,  and  of 
justice  of  his  cause,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would 
him  a  hope  of  support  from  the  Empire.  But  the  same  c 
which  opposed  him  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  laboured 
to  counteract  him  in  his  canvass  for  the  imperial  dignity. 
Austrian  prince,  they  maintained,  ought  to  ascend  the  thn 
least  of  all  Ferdinand,  the  bigoted  persecutor  of  their  relij 
the  slave  of  Spain  and  of  the  Jesuits.  To  prevent  this, 
crown  had  been  offered,  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Matt] 
to  the  Duke  of  Bavaiia,  and  on  lus  refusal,  to  the  Dak 
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SaToj.    As  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  settling  with 
the  latter  the  conditions  of  acceptance,  it  was  sought,  at  all 
events,  to  delay  the  election  till  some  decisive  blow  in  Austria 
or  Bohemia  should  annihilate  all  the  hopes  of  Ferdinand,  and 
incapacitate  him  from  any  competition  for  this  dignity.     The 
members  of  the  Union  left  no  stone  unturned  to  gain  over 
from  Ferdinand  the  Electorate  of  Saxony,  which  was  bound 
to  Austrian  interests;   they  represented  to   this  court  the 
dangers  with  which  the  Protestant  religion,  and  even  the  con- 
stitution of  the  empire,  were  threatened  by  the  principles  of 
this  prince  and  his  Spanish  alliance.     By  the  elevation  of 
Ferdinand  to  the  imperial  throne,  Germany,  they  further 
asserted,  would  be  involved  in  the  private  quarrels  of  this 
prince,  and  bring  upon  itself  the  arms  of  Bohemia.     But  in 
spite  of  all  opposing  influences,  the  day  of  election  was  fixed, 
Ferdinand  summoned  to  it  as  lawful  king  of  Bohemia,  and  his 
electoral  vote,  after  a  fruitless  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Bohemian  Estates,  acknowledged  to  be  good.     The  votes  of 
the  three  ecclesiastical  electorates  were  for  him.  Saxony  was 
favoumble  to  him,  Brandenburg  made  no  opposition,  and  a 
decided  majority  declared  him  Emperor  in  1619.     Thus  he 
saw  the  most  doubtful  of  his  crowns  placed  first  of  all  on  his 
head ;  but  a  few  days  after  he  lost  that  which  he  had  reckoned 
among  the  most  certain  of  his  possessions.  While  he  was  thus 
elected  Emperor  in  Frankfort,  he  was  in  Prague  deprived  of 
the  Bohemian  throne. 

Almost  all  of  his  German  hereditary  dominions  had  in  the 
meantime  entered  into  a  formidable  league  with  the  Bohemians, 
whose  insolence  now  exceeded  all  bounds.    In  a  general  Diet, 
the  latter,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1619,  proclaimed  the  Emperor 
an  enemy  to  the  Bohemian  religion  and  liberties,  who  by  his 
pernicious  counsels  had  alienated  from  them  the  affections  of 
the  lato  Emperor,  had  furnished  troops  to  oppress  them,  had 
given  their  country  as  a  prey  to  foreigners,  and  finally,  in 
contmvention  of  Uie  nationd  rights,  had  bequeathed   the 
crown,  by  a  secret  compact,  to  Spain :  they  therefore  declared 
that  he  had  forfeited  whatever  title  he  might  otherwise  have 
had  to  the  crown,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  a  new  elec- 
tion.   As  this  sentence  was  pronounced  by  Protestants,  their 
choice  could  not  well  fall  upon  a  Eoman  Catholic  prince, 
though,  to  8aTe  appearances,  some  voices  were  raised  for 
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Bavaria  and  Savoy.  Bat  the  violent  iBligious  ATiim^tii 
which  divided  the  evangelical  and  the  reformed  parties  among 
the  Protestants,  impeded  for  some  time  the  electioa  even  of  • 
Protestant  king ;  till  at  last  the  address  and  actiTily  of  the 
Calvinists  carried  the  day  from  the  numerical  aapeiionlj  ol 
the  Lutherans. 

Among  all  the  princes  who  were  competitors  for  tUi 
dignity,  the  Elector  Palatine  Frederick  V.  had  the  bat 
grounded  claims  on  the  confidence  and  gratitude  of  the 
Bohemians ;  and  among  them  all,  there  was  no  one  in  wfaoie 
case  the  private  interests  of  particular  Estates,  and  the  attach- 
ment of  the  people,  seemed  to  be  justified  by  so  many  cons- 
derations  of  state.  Frederick  V.  was  of  a  free  and  lirelj 
spirit,  of  great  goodness  of  heart,  and  regal  liberality.  Ho 
was  the  head  of  the  Calvinistic  party  in  Germany^  the  leador 
of  the  Union,  whose  resources  were  at  his  disposal,  a  near 
relation  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  a  son-in-law  of  the  Eiag 
of  Great  Britain,  who  might  lend  him  his  powerful  sappoit 
All  these  considerations  were  prominently  and  socoemaaDj 
brought  forward  by  the  Calvinists,  and  Frederick  Y.  wm 
chosen  king  by  the  Assembly  at  Prague,  amidst  prayeis  ani 
tears  of  joy. 

The  whole  proceedings  of  the  Diet  at  Prague  had  beoa 
premeditated,  and  Frederick  himself  had  taken  too  actiTO  a 
share  in  the  matter  to  feel  at  all  surprised  at  the  offer  made 
to  him  by  tlie  Bohemians.  But  now  the  immediate  glitter  of 
this  throne  dazzled  him,  and  the  magnitude  both  of  his  elefa- 
tion  and  his  delinquency  made  his  weak  mind  to  tremUe. 
After  the  usual  manner  of  pusillanimous  spirits,  he  sought  to 
confirm  himself  in  his  purpose  by  the  opmions  of  others ;  bvt 
these  opinions  had  no  weight  with  him  when  they  ran  counter 
to  his  own  cherished  wishes.  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  of  whom 
he  sought  advice,  all  his  brother  electors,  all  who  compared 
the  magnitude  of  the  design  with  his  capacities  and  resoureai^ 
warned  him  of  the  danger  into  which  ne  was  about  to  mah 
Even  King  James  of  England  preferred  to  see  lus  son-in-lav 
deprived  of  this  crown,  than  that  the  sacred  mi^esty  of  kingi 
should  be  outraged  by  so  dangerous  a  precedent  But  of  what 
avail  was  the  voice  of  prudence  against  the  seductive  glittv 
of  a  crown  ?  In  the  moment  of  boldest  determination,  when 
they  are  indignantly  rejecting  the  oonsecratod  branch  of  i 
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which  had  floremed  them  for  two  centuries,  a  free  people 
throws  itself  into  his  arms.  Confiding  in  his  courage,  thej 
choose  him  as  their  leader  in  the  dangerous  career  of  gloij 
and  liberty.  To  him,  as  to  its  bom  champion,  an  oppressed 
religion  looks  for  shelter  and  support  against  its  persecutors. 
Coidd  he  have  the  weakness  to  listen  to  his  fears,  and  to 
betray  the  cause  of  religion  and  liberty  ?  This  religion  pro- 
claims to  him  its  own  preponderance,  and  the  weakness  of  its 
rival, — two-thirds  of  the  power  of  Austria  are  now  in  arms 
against  Austria  itself,  while  a  formidable  confederacy,  already 
formed  in  Transylvania,  would,  by  a  hostile  attack,  further  dis- 
tract even  the  weak  remnant  of  its  power.  Could  inducements 
such  as  these  fail  to  awaken  his  ambition,  or  such  hopes  to 
animate  and  inflame  his  resolution  ? 

A  few  moments  of  calm  consideration  would  have  sufficed 
to  show  the  danger  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  comparative 
worthlessness  of  the  prize.  But  the  temptation  spoke  to  his 
feelings ;  the  warning  only  to  his  reason.  It  was  his  mis- 
fortune  that  his  nearest  and  most  influential  counsellors 
espoused  the  side  of  his  passions.  The  aggrandizement  of 
their  master's  power  opened  to  the  ambition  and  avarice 
of  his  Palatine  servants  an  unlimited  field  for  their  gratifica- 
tion; this  anticipated  triumph  of  their  church  kindled  the 
ardour  of  the  Cidvinistic  fanatic.  Could  a  mind  so  weak  as 
that  of  Ferdinand  resist  the  delusions  of  his  counsellors, 
who  exaggerated  his  resources  and  his  strength,  as  much  as 
they  underrated  those  of  his  euemies ;  or  the  exhortations  of 
his  preachers,  who  announced  the  eflusions  of  their  fauatical 
zeal  as  the  immediate  inspiration  of  heaven  ?  The  dreams  of 
astrology  filled  his  mind  with  visionary  hopes ;  even  love 
conspired,  with  its  irresistible  fiascination,  to  complete  the 
seduction.  **  Had  you,"  demanded  the  Electress,  *'  confi- 
dence enough  in  yourself  to  accept  the  hand  of  a  king's 
daughter,  and  have  you  misgivings  about  taking  a  crown 
which  is  voluntarily  offered  you  ?  I  would  rather  eat  bread 
at  thy  kingly  table,  than  feast  at  thy  electoral  board." 

Frederick  accepted  the  Bohemian  crown.  The  coronation 
was  celebrated  with  unexampled  pomp  at  Prague,  for  the 
nation  displayed  all  its  riches  in  honour  of  its  own  work 
Silesia  and  Moravia,  the  adjoining  provinces  to  Bohemia, 
followed  their  example,  and  did  homage  to  Frederick.    The 
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reformed  faith  was  enthroned  in  all  the  churches  of  die 
kingdom;  the  rejoicings  were  unhounded,  their  attachmeiit 
to  their  new  king  hordered  on  adoration.  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  Holland  and  Venice,  and  several  of  the  Datcli 
states,  acknowledged  him  as  lavrful  sovereign,  and  Frede- 
rick now  prepared  to  maintain  his  new  acquisition. 

His  principal  hopes  rested  on  Prince  Bethlem  Grabor  of 
Transylvania.  This  formidahle  enemy  of  Austria,  and  of  tfaa 
Eoman  Catholic  church,  not  content  with  the  principality 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Turks,  he  had  wrested  from 
his  legitimate  prince,  Gahriel  Bathosi,  gladly  seized  this  op- 
portunity of  aggrandizing  himself  at  the  expense  of  Austria, 
which  had  hesitated  to  acknowledge  him  as.  sovereign  of 
Transylvania.  An  attack  upon  Hungary  and  Austria  ms 
concerted  with  the  Bohemian  rebels,  and  both  armies  were 
to  unite  before  the  capital.  Meantime,  Bethlem  Grabor, 
under  the  mask  of  friendship,  disguised  the  true  object  of 
his  warlike  preparations,  artfully  promising  the  Emperor  to 
lure  the  Bohemians  into  the  toils,  by  a  pretended  ofier  of 
assistance,  and  to  deliver  up  to  him  alive  die  leaders  of  tbe 
insurrection.  All  at  once,  however,  he  appeared  in  a  hostile 
attitude  in  Upper  Hungary.  Before  him  went  terror,  and 
devastation  behind ;  all  opposition  yielded,  and  at  Pres- 
burg  he  received  the  Hungarian  crown.  The  £mpen>r*8 
brother,  who  governed  in  Vienna,  trembled  for  the  capi- 
tal. He  hastily  summoned  General  Bucquoi  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  the  retreat  of  the  Imperialists  drew  the  Bohe- 
mians, a  second  time,  before  the  walls  of  Vienna.  Rein- 
forced by  twelve  thousand  Transylvanians,  and  soon  after 
joined  by  the  victorious  army  of  Bethlem  Gabor,  thej 
again  menaced  the  capital  with  assault;  all  the  coontiy 
round  Vienna  was  laid  waste,  the  navigation  of  the  Danube 
closed,  all  supplies  cut  off,  and  the  horrors  of  famine  iren 
threatened.  Ferdinand,  hastily  recalled  to  his  capital  bj 
this  urgent  danger,  saw  himself  a  second  time  on  the  brink 
of  ruin.  But  want  of  provisions,  and  the  inclement  weather, 
finally  compelled  the  Bohemians  to  go  into  quarters,  a  de- 
feat in  Hungary  recalled  Bethlem  Gabor,  and  thus  onoe 
more  had  fortune  rescued  the  Emperor. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  scene  was  changed,  and  by  his  pm* 
dence  and  activity  Ferdinand  improved  his  position  as  npdif 
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as  Frederick,  by  indolence  and  impolicy,  mined  his.  The 
Estates  of  Lower  Austria  were  regained  to  their  allegiance 
by  a  confirmation  of  their  privileges ;  and  the  few  who  still 
held  out  were  declared  guilty  of  Use-majest6  and  high  trea- 
son. During  the  election  of  Frankfort,  he  had  contrived,  by 
personal  representations,  to  win  over  to  his  cause  the  eccle- 
siastical electors,  and  also  Madmilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  at 
Munich.  The  whole  issue  of  the  war,  the  fate  of  Frederick 
and  the  Emperor,  were  now  dependent  on  the  part  which 
the  Union  and  the  League  should  take  in  the  troubles  of 
Bohemia.  It  was  evidently  of  importance  to  all  the  Pro- 
testants of  Germany  that  the  King  of  Bohemia  should  be* 
supported,  while  it  was  equally  the  interest  of  the  Eomaa 
Catholics  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  Emperor.  If  the 
Protestants  succeeded  in  Bohemia,  all  the  Homan  Catholic- 
princes  in  Germany  might  tremble  for  their  possessions; 
if  they  fiedled,  the  Emperor  would  give  laws  to  Protestant 
Germany.  Thus  Ferdinand  put  the  League,  Frederick  the 
Union,  in  motion.  The  ties  of  relationship  and  a  personal 
attachment  to  the  Emperor,  his  brother-in-law,  with  whom- 
he  had  been  educated  at  Ingolstadt,  zeal  for  the  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  which  seemed  to  be  in  the  most  imminent 
peril,  and  the  suggestions  of  the  Jesuits,  combined  with  th& 
suspicious  movements  of  the  Union,  moved  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  League,  to  make  the 
cause  of  Ferdinand  their  own. 

According  to  the  terms  of  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor^ 
^hich  assured  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  compensation  for  tdl  the^ 
expenses  of  the  war,  or  the  losses  he  might  sustain,  Maxi- 
milian took,  with  full  powers,  the  command  of  the  troops  of 
the  League,  which  were  ordered  to  march  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Emperor  against  the  Bohemian  rebels.  The  leaders 
of  the  Union,  instead  of  delaying  by  every  means  this  dan- 
gerous coalition  of  the  League  with  the  Emperor,  did 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  accelerate  it.  Could  they, 
they  thought,  but  once  drive  the  Eoman  Catholic  League  to 
take  an  open  part  in  the  Bohemian  war,  they  might  reckon 
on  similar  measures  from  all  the  members  and  allies  of  the 
Union.  Without  some  open  step  taken  by  the  Eoman  Ca- 
tholics against  the  Union,  no  effectual  confederacy  of  the 
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Protestant  powers  was  to  be  looked  for.  Thej  seisEed,  then- 
fore,  the  present  emergencj  of  the  troubles  in  Bohemia  to 
demand  from  the  Boman  Catholics  the  abolition  of  tbeir  part 
grievances,  and  full  security  for  the  future  exercise  of  mat 
religion.  They  addressed  this  demand,  which  was  moreorer 
couched  in  threatening  language,  to  the  Duke  of  Bayaiia,  ai 
the  head  of  the  Boman  Ca&olics,  and  they  insisted  on  an  im- 
mediate and  categorical  answer.  Maximilian  might  decide  fa 
or  against  them,  still  their  point  was  gained ;  his  ooncessioii, 
if  he  yielded,  would  deprive  the  Eoman  Catholic  party  of  iti 
most  powerful  protector;  his  refusal  would  arm  the  iihok 
Protestant  party,  and  render  inevitable  a  war  in  which  ther 
hoped  to  be  the  conquerors.  Maximilian,  firmly  attached  to 
the  opposite  party  from  so  many  other  considerations,  took  Ihe 
demands  of  the  Union  as  a  formal  declaration  of  hostilities,  and 
quickened  his  preparations.  Wliile  Bavaria  and  the  LcMgoa 
were  thus  arming  in  the  Emperor^s  cause,  negotiations  lor  a 
subsidy  were  opened  with  the  Spanish  court  All  the  dif 
ficulties  with  which  the  indolent  policy  of  that  ministry  mat 
this  demand  were  happily  surmounted  by  the  imperial  am- 
bassador at  Madrid,  Count  Ehevenhuller.  In  adcution  to  a 
subsidy  of  a  million  of  florins,  which  from  time  to  time  wera 
doled  out  by  this  court,  an  attack  upon  the  Lower  Palatinats^ 
from  the  side  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  was  at  the  aaaa 
time  agreed  upon. 

During  these  attempts  to  draw  all  the  Roman  Gatholia 
powers  into  the  League,  the  Protestants  laboured  widi  equal 
activity  to  cement  their  confederacy.  To  this  end,  it  waa 
important  to  alarm  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  other 
Evangelical  powers,  and  accordingly  the  Union  were  diliyirt 
in  propagating  a  rumour  that  the  preparations  of  the  Lieagoa 
had  for  their  object  to  deprive  them  of  the  ecclesiasood 
foundations  they  had  secularized.  A  written  assurance  to 
the  contrary  calmed  the  fears  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony, 
moreover  private  jealousy  of  the  Palatine,  and  the  is 
tions  of  his  chaplain,  who  was  in  the  pay  of  Austria,  and 
mortification  at  having  been  passed  over  by  the  BohemianB 
in  the  election  to  the  throne,  strongly  inclined  to  the  aide  of 
Austria.  The  fanaticism  of  the  Lutherans  could  nerer  fo> 
give  the  reformed  party  for  having  drawn,  as  they 
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it,  80  many  fair  provinces  into  the  gulf  of  Calvinism,  and 
rejecting  the  Roman  Antichrist  onlj  to  make  way  for  an  Hel- 
vetian one. 

While  Ferdinand  used  every  effort  to  improve  the  unfa- 
vourable situation  of  his  affairs,  Frederick  was  daily  injuring 
his  good  cause.  By  his  close  and  questionable  connexion 
vdth  the  Prince  of  Transylvania,  the  open  ally  of  the  Porte, 
he  gave  offence  to  weak  minds ;  and  a  general  rumour  ac- 
cused him  of  furthering  his  own  ambition  at  the  expense  of 
Christendom,  and  arming  the  Turks  against  Germany.  His 
inconsiderate  zeal  for  me  Calvinistic  scheme  irritated  the 
liUtherans  of  Bohemia,  his  adacks  on  image-worship  incensed 
the  Papists  of  this  kingdom  against  him.  New  and  oppress- 
ive imposts  alienated  the  affections  of  all  his  subjects.  The 
disappointed  hopes  of  the  Bohemian  nobles  cooled  their  zeal : 
the  absence  of  foreign  succours  abated  their  confidence.  In- 
stead of  devoting  himself  with  untiring  energies  to  the  affairs 
of  his  kingdom,  Frederick  wasted  his  time  in  amusements ; 
instead  of  filling  his  treasury  by  a  wise  economy,  he  squan- 
dered his  revenues  by  a  needless  theatrical  pomp,  and  a 
misplaced  munificence.  With  a  light-minded  carelessness,  he 
did  but  gaze  at  himself  in  his  new  dignity,  and  in  the  ill- 
timed  desire  to  enjoy  his  crown,  he  forgot  the  more  pressing 
duty  of  securing  it  on  his  head. 

But  greatly  as  men  had  erred  in  their  opinion  of  him,  Fre- 
derick himself  had  not  less  miscalculated  his  foreign  resources. 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  Union  considered  the  affairs  of 
Bohemia  as  foreign  to  the  real  object  of  their  confederacy; 
others,  who  were  devoted  to  him,  were  overawed  by  fear  oif 
the  Emperor.  Saxony  and  Hesse  Darmstadt  had  already 
been  gained  over  by  Ferdinand ;  Lower  Austria,  on  which 
side  a  powerful  diversion  had  been  looked  for,  had  made  its  sub- 
mission to  the  Emperor ;  and  Bethlem  Gabor  had  concluded 
a  truce  with  him.  By  its  embassies,  the  court  of  Vienna  had 
induced  Denmark  to  remain  inactive,  and  to  occupy  Sweden  in 
a  war  with  the  Poles.  The  republic  of  Holland  had  enough  to 
do  to  defend  itself  against  the  arms  of  the  Spaniards ;  Venice 
and  Saxony  remained  inactive  ;  King  James  of  England  was 
overreach^  by  the  artifice  of  Spain.  One  friend  after  another 
withdrew;  one  hope  vanished  after  another — so  rapidly  in  a 
£bw  months  was  every  thing  changed. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  leaders  of  the  Union  assembled  n 
army; — the  Emperor  and  the  League  did  the  same.  The 
troops  of  the  latter  were  assembled  under  the  bannen  of 
Maximilian  at  Donauwerth,  those  of  the  Union  at  Ulm,  under 
the  Margrave  of  Anspach.  The  decisive  moment  seemed  at  I 
length  to  have  arrived  which  was  to  end  these  long  disaoh 
sions  by  a  vigorous  blow,  and  irrevocably  to  settle  the  relatioa 
of  the  two  churches  in  Germany.  Anxiously  on  the  stretdi 
was  the  expectation  of  both  parties.  How  great  then  mi 
their  astonishment  when  suddenly  the  intelligence  of  peaee 
arrived,  and  both  armies  separated  without  striking  a  blow! 

The  intervention  of  France  effected  this  peace,  which  mu 
equally  acceptable  to  both  parties.  The  French  cabinet,  no 
longer  swayed  by  the  counsels  of  Henry  the  Great,  and  whosa 
maxims  of  state  were  perhaps  not  applicable  to  the  present  oon* 
dition  of  that  kingdom,  was  now  fiGur  less  alarmed  at  the  prepon- 
derance of  Austria,  than  of  the  increase  which  would  accrue  to  the 
strength  of  the  Calvinists,  if  the  Palatine  house  should  be 
able  to  retain  the  throne  of  Bohemia.  Involved  at  the  time 
in  a  dangerous  conflict  with  its  own  Calvinistic  sulrjects,  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  France  that  the  Protestant 
faction  in  Bohemia  should  be  suppressed  before  the  Huguenoli 
could  copy  their  dangerous  example.  In  order  therefi»ie 
to  flEu^ilitate  the  Emperor  s  operations  against  the  Bohemians, 
she  offered  her  mediation  to  the  Union  and  the  League,  and 
effected  this  unexpected  treaty,  of  which  the  main  article  mOy 
'*  That  the  Union  should  absmdon  all  interference  in  the  a^ 
fairs  of  Bohemia,  and  confine  the  aid  which  they  might  affi>ld 
to  Frederick  the  Fifth,  to  his  Palatine  territories."  To  this 
disgraceful  treaty,  the  Union  were  moved  by  the  firmness  of 
Maximilian,  and  the  fear  of  being  pressed  at  once  by  the 
troops  of  the  League,  and  a  new  Imperial  army  which  mm  on 
its  march  from  the  Netherlands. 

The  whole  force  of  Bavaria  and  the  League  was  now  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Emperor  to  be  employed  against  the  Bohe- 
mians, who  by  the  pacification  of  Ulm  were  abandoned  to 
their  fate.  With  a  rapid  movement,  and  before  a  rumoor  of  the 
proceedings  at  Ulm  could  reach  there,  Maximilian  appeared 
in  Upper  Austria,  when  the  Estates,  6ur|)rised  and  unpre- 
pared for  an  enemy,  purchased  the  Emperor  s  pardon  bj 
immediate  and  onconditioDal  submission^    In  Ijower 
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the  duke  fonned  a  junction  ^th  the  troops  from  the  Low 
Countries  under  Bucquoi,  and  without  loss  of  time  the  united 
Imperial  and  Bavarian  forces,  amounting  to  50,000  men,  en- 
tered Bohemia.  All  the  Bohemian  troops,  which  were  dis- 
persed over  Lower  Austria  and  Moravia,  were  driven  before 
them;  every  town  which  attempted  resistance  was  quickly 
taken  by  storm  ;  others,  terrified  by  the  report  of  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  these,  voluntarily  opened  their  gates ;  no- 
thing in  short  interrupted  the  impetuous  career  of  Maximi- 
lian. The  Bohemian  army,  commanded  by  the  brave  Prince 
Christian  of  Anhalt,  retreated  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Prague ;  where,  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  Maximilian 
offered  him  battle. 

The  wretched  condition  in  which  he  hoped  to  surprise  the 
insurgents,  justified  the  rapidity  of  the  duke  s  movements, 
and  secured  him  the  victory.  Frederick's  army  did  not 
amount  to  30,000  men.  Eight  thousand  of  these  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Prince  of  Anhalt;  10,000  were  Hungarians, 
whom  Bethlem  Gabor  had  despatched  to  his  assistance.  An 
inroad  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  upon  Lusatia,  had  cut  off  all 
succours  from  that  country,  and  from  Silesia ;  the  pacification 
of  Austria  put  an  end  to  all  his  expectations  from  that  quar^ 
ler  ;  Bethlem  Gabor,  his  most  powerful  ally,  remained  inactive 
in  Transylvania ;  the  Union  had  betrayed  his  cause  to  the  Em- 
peror. Nothing  remained  to  him  but  his  Bohemians ;  and 
they  were  without  goodwill  to  his  cause,  and  without  unity 
and  courage.  The  Bohemian  magnates  were  indignant  that 
German  generals  should  be  put  over  their  heads;  Count 
Mansfeld  remained  in  Pilsen,  at  a  distance  from  the  camp, 
to  avoid  the  mortification  of  serving  under  Anhalt  and  Hohcn 
lohe.  The  soldiers,  in  want  of  necessaries,  became  dispirited ; 
and  the  little  discipline  that  was  observed,  gave  occasion  to 
bitter  complaints  from  the  peasantry.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Frederick  made  his  appearance  in  the  camp,  in  the  hope  of 
reviving  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  by  his  presence,  and  of 
kindling  the  emulation  of  the  nobles  by  his  example. 

The  Bohemians  had  begun  to  entrench  themselves  on  the 
White  Mountain  near  Prague,  when  they  were  attacked  by 
the  Imperial  and  Bavarian  armies,  on  the  8th  November,. 
1620.  In  the  beginning  of  the  action,  some  advantages  were 
gained  by  the  oavalrj  of  the  Piinoe  of  Anhalt ;  but  the  sup«> 
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rior  numbers  of  the  enemy  soon  nentralized  them.  Tin 
charge  of  the  Bavarians  and  Walloons  was  irresistible.  Tin 
Himgarian  cavalry  was  the  first  to  retreat  The  BohemMi 
infantry  soon  followed  their  example ;  and  the  Germans  wm 
at  last  carried  along  with  them  in  the  general  flight.  Tm 
cannons,  composing  the  whole  of  Frederick's  artiUexy,  mn 
taken  by  the  enemy ;  foor  thousand  Bohemians  fell  in  Al 
flight  and  on  the  field ;  while  of  the  Imperialists  and  aoldiai 
of  the  League  only  a  few  hundred  were  killed.  In  less  tiMB 
an  hour  this  decisive  action  was  over. 

Frederick  was  seated  at  table  in  Prague,  while  his  sray 
was  thus  cut  to  pieces.  It  is  probable  that  be  had  not  ec- 
pected  the  attack  on  this  day,  since  he  had  ordered  an  entv* 
tainment  for  it.  A  messenger  summoned  him  from  table»  to 
show  him  from  the  walls  the  whole  frightful  scene.  He  l^ 
quested  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  twenty-four  boars  far  d» 
liberation  ;  but  eight  was  all  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  would  allow 
him.  Frederick  availed  himself  of  these  to  fly  by  night  firaa 
the  capital,  with  his  wife,  and  the  chief  officers  of  his  anaj. 
This  flight  was  so  hurried,  that  the  Prince  of  Anbalt  left  be* 
hind  him  his  most  private  papers,  and  Frederick  his  erova. 
"  I  know  now  what  1  am,"  said  this  unfortunate  prince  U 
those  who  endeavoured  to  comfort  him ;  "  there  are  Tirtoei 
which  misfortune  only  can  teach  us,  and  it  is  in  advenilj 
alone  that  princes  learn  to  know  themselves." 

Prague  was  not  irretrievably  lost  when  Frederick*s  paBt 
lanimity  abandoned  it.  The  light  troops  of  Mansfeld  wsn 
still  in  Pilsen,  and  were  not  engaged  in  the  action.  Be&- 
lem  Gabor  might  at  any  moment  have  assumed  an  ofiensifc 
attitude,  and  drawn  off  the  F^mperor  s  army  to  the  Hungarisa 
frontier.  The  defeated  Bohemians  might  rally.  Sicmeaii 
famine,  and  the  inclement  weather,  might  wear  oat  tbt 
enemy ;  but  all  these  hopes  disappeared  before  the  immedisti 
alarm.  Frederick  dreaded  the  fickleness  of  the  BohemiaiML 
who  might  probably  yield  to  the  temptation  to  porchaset  ^ 
the  surrender  of  his  person,  the  pardon  of  the  Empennr. 

Thum,  and  those  of  this  party  who  were  in  the  same  con- 
demnation with  him,  found  it  equally  inexpedient  to  aiwit 
their  destiny  within  the  walls  of  Prague.  They  retired  Uh 
wards  Moravia,  with  a  view  of  seeking  refuge  in  TransyV 
Frederick  fled  to  Breslan,  where,  however,  be  only 
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a  short  time.  He  removed  from  thence  to  the  court  of  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  finally  took  shelter  m  Hol- 
land. 

The  battle  of  Prague  had  decided  the  fate  of  Bohemia. 
Prague  surrendered  {he  next  day  to  the  victors ;  the  other 
towns  followed  the  example  of  the  capital.  The  Estates  did 
homage  without  conditions,  and  the  same  was  done  by  those 
of  Silesia  and  Moravia.  The  Emperor  allowed  three  months 
to  elapse,  before  instituting  any  inquiry  into  the  past.  Reas- 
sured by  this  apparent  clemency,  many  who,  at  first,  had  fled 
in  terror  appeared  again  in  the  capital.  All  at  once,  however, 
the  storm  burst  forth ;  forty-eight  of  the  most  active  among 
the  insurgents  were  arrested  on  the  same  day  and  hour,  '^^^ 
tried  by  an  extraordinary  commission,  composed  of  native 
hemians  and  Austrians.  Of  these,  twenty-seven,  and  of  tnt 
common  people  an  immense  number,  expired  on  the  scaffold. 
The  absenting  offenders  were  summoned  to  appear  to  their 
trial,  and  fEuling  to  do  so,  condemned  to  death,  as  traitors  and 
offenders  against  his  Catholic  Me^esty,  their  estates  confis- 
cated, and  their  names  affixed  to  the  gallows.  The  property 
also  of  the  rebels  who  had  fallen  in  the  field  was  seized. 
This  tyranny  might  have  been  borne,  as  it  affected  individuals 
only,  and  while  the  ruin  of  one  enriched  another ;  but  more  in- 
tolerable was  the  oppression  which  extended  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  without  exception.  All  the  Protestant  preachers 
were  banished  from  the  country ;  the  Bohemians  first,  and 
afterwards  those  of  Germany.  The  Letter  of  Majesty,  Ferdi- 
nand tore  with  his  own  hand,  and  burnt  the  seal.  Seven 
years  after  the  battle  of  Prague,  the  toleration  of  the  Protest- 
ant religion  within  the  kingdom  was  entirely  revoked.  But 
the  violence  which  the  Emperor  allowed  himself  against  the 
religious  privileges  of  his  subjects,  he  carefully  abstained 
from  exercising  against  their  political  constitution ;  and  while 
he  deprived  them  of  the  liberty  of  thought,  he  magnanimously 
left  them  the  prerogative  of  taxing  themselves. 

The  victory  of  the  White  Mountain  put  Ferdinand  in  pos- 
session of  all  his  dominions.  It  even  invested  him  with 
greater  authority  over  them  than  his  predecessors  enjoyed, 
since  their  allegiance  had  been  unconditionally  pledged  to 
him,  and  so  Letter  of  Mc^esty  now  existed  to  limit  his  sove- 
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reignty.    All  his  "wishes  were  now-gratified,  to  a  ae|[Tee  n 
passing  his  most  sanguine  expectations. 

It  was  now  in  his  power  to  dismiss  his  allies,  and  disba 
his  army.  If  he  was  just,  there  was  an  end  of  the  irar — ji\ 
was  hoth  magnanimous  and  just,  punishment  was  also  it  i 
end.  The  fate  of  Germany  was  in  his  hands ;  the  happina 
and  misery  of  millions  depended  on  the  resolution  he  sImnI 
take.  Never  was  so  great  a  decision  resting  on  a  single  mai 
never  did  the  hlindness  of  one  man  produce  so  much  miik 
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The  resolution  which  Ferdinand  now  adopted,  gave  to  d 
war  a  new  direction,  a  new  scene,  and  new  actors.  From 
rehellion  in  Bohemia,  and  the  chastisement  of  rebels,  a  w 
extended  first  to  Germany,  and  afterwards  to  Europe.  It  i 
therefore,  necessary  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  state  < 
affiurs  hoth  in  Germany  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Unequally  as  the  territory  of  German  and  the  priTilef 
of  its  memhers  were  divided  among  the  Eoman  Catholics  fl 
the  Protestants,  neither  party  coidd  hope  to  TnMtitJtin  iigg 
against  the  encroachments  of  its  adversary  otherwise  than  1 
a  prudent  use  of  its  peculiar  advantages,  and  by  a  pohl 
union  among  themselves.  If  the  Roman  Catholics  -were  ti 
more  numerous  party,  and  more  favoured  by  the  constit 
tion  of  the  empire,  the  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand.  In 
the  advantage  of  possessing  a  more  compact  and  popoloi 
line  of  territories,  valiant  princes,  a  warlike  nobility,  nmne 
ous  armies,  flourishing  firee  towns,  the  command  of  d 
sea,  and  even  at  the  worst,  certainty  of  support  fio 
Boman  Catholic  states.  If  the  Catholics  could  arm  Spai 
and  Italy  in  their  favour,  the  republics  of  Venice,  HoUaa 
and  England,  opened  their  treasures  to  the  Frotestml 
while  the  states  of  the  North,  and  the  formidable  power  ( 
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Turkey,  stood  ready  to  afford  them  prompt  assistance.  Brand- 
enburg, Saxony,  and  the  Palatinate,  opposed  three  Protestant 
to  three  Ecclesiastical  votes  in  the  Electoral  College ;  while 
to  the  Elector  of  Bohemia,  as  to  the  Archduke  of  Austria, 
the  possession  of  the  Imperial  dignity  was  an  important  check, 
if  the  Protestants  properly  availed  themselves  of  it.  The 
Bword  of  the  Union  might  keep  within  its  sheath  the  sword  of 
the  League;  or  if  matters  actually  came  to  a  war,  might 
make  the  issue  of  it  doubtful.  But,  unfortunately,  private 
interests  dissolved  the  band  of  union  which  should  have 
held  together  the  political  members  of  the  empire.  This 
critical  conjuncture  found  none  but  second-rate  actors  on  the 
political  stage,  and  the  decisive  moment  was  neglected  be- 
cause the  courageous  were  deficient  in  power,  and  the  power- 
ful in  sagacity,  courage,  and  resolution. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Ger- 
man Protestants,  by  the  services  of  his  ancestor  Maurice,  by 
the  extent  of  his  territories,  and  by  the  influence  of  his 
Blectoml  vote.  Upon  the  resolution  he  might  adopt,  the 
Elate  of  the  contending  parties  seemed  to  depend ;  and  John 
George  was  not  insensible  to  the  advantages  which  this 
important  situation  procured  him.  Equally  valuable  as  an 
fidly,  both  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  Protestant  Union,  he 
cautiously  avoided  committing  himself  to  either  party; 
neither  trusting  himself  by  any  irrevocable  declaration  en- 
tirely to  the  gratitude  of  the  Emperor,  nor  renouncing  the  ad- 
vantages which  were  to  be  gained  from  his  fears.  Uninfected 
by  the  contagion  of  religious  and  romantic  enthusiasm  which 
hurried  sovereign  after  sovereign  to  risk  both  crown  and  life 
on  the  hazard  of  war,  John  George  aspired  to  the  more  solid  re- 
nown of  improving  and  advancing  the  interests  of  his  territories. 
His  cotemporaries  accused  him  of  forsaking  the  Protestant 
cause  in  the  very  midst  of  the  storm;  of  preferring  the 
aggrandizement  of  his  house  to  the  emancipation  of  his 
country;  of  exposing  the  whole  Evangelical  or  Lutheran 
church  of  Germany  to  ruin,  rather  than  raise  an  arm  in  de- 
fence of  the  Reformed  or  Calvinists ;  of  injuring  the  common 
cause  by  his  suspicious  friendship  more  seriously  than  the 
open  enmity  of  its  avowed  opponents.  But  it  would  have 
been  well  if  his  accusers  had  imitated  the  wise  policy  of  the 
EUector.     Tf,  despite  of  the  prudent  policy,  the  Saxons,  like 
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all  Others,  groaned  at  the  cruelties  which  marked  ih»  Eapi 
Tor's  progress ;  if  all  Germany  was  a  witness  how  Yei^am 
deceived  his  confederates  and  trifled  with  his  engagamaMi 
if  even  the  Elector  himself  at  last  peiceiyed  thi» — the  am 
shame  to  the  Emperor  who  could  so  hasely  betmy  such  ii 
plicit  confidence. 

If  an  excessive  reliance  on  the  Emperor,  and  the  hope  i 
enlarging  his  territories,  tied  the  hands  of  the  £leet)iri 
Saxony,  the  weak  George  William,  Elector  of  BrmndenlMl 
was  still  more  shamefully  fettered  by  fear  of  Austria,  andi 
the  loss  of  his  dominions.  What  was  made  a  reproach  agoH 
these  princes  would  have  preserved  to  the  Clector  Piui^ 
his  fame  and  his  kingdom.  A  rash  confidence  in  his  imtoi 
strength,  the  influence  of  French  counsels,  and  the  tenpM 
tion  of  a  crown,  had  seduced  that  unfortunate  prince  intd  I 
enterprise  for  which  he  had  neither  adequate  genioi  bo 
political  capacity.  The  partition  of  his  territories  among  tt 
cordant  princes,  enfeebled  the  Palatinate,  which,  united,  mi^ 
have  made  a  longer  resistance. 

This  partition  of  territory  was  equally  injurious  to  A 
House  of  Hesse,  in  which,  between  Darmstadt  and  Ohm! 
religious  dissensions  had  occasioned  a  fiatal  division.  Ik 
line  of  Darmstadt,  adhering  to  tlie  Confession  of  AagBbail 
had  placed  itself  under  the  Emperor's  protection,  who  fiiTOM 
it  at  the  expense  of  the  Calvinists  of  Cassel.  While  his  if 
ligious  confederates  were  shedding  their  blood  for  their  §ui 
and  their  liberties,  the  Ijandgrave  of  Darmstadt  was  mm  on 
by  the  Emperor's  gold.  But  William  of  Cassel,  eveiy  «i 
worthy  of  his  ancestor  who,  a  century  before,  had  defeada 
the  freedom  of  Germany  against  the  formidable  Charles  T. 
espoused  the  cause  of  danger  and  of  honour.  Superior  I 
that  pusillanimity  which  made  far  more  powerful  princes  bft 
before  Ferdinand  s  might  the  Landgrave  William  was  th 
first  to  join  the  hero  of  Sweden,  and  to  set  an  example  to  th 
princes  of  Germany  which  all  had  hesitated  to  begin.  H 
boldness  of  his  resolve  was  equalled  by  the  steadfJEatneas  fl 
his  perseverance  and  the  valour  of  his  exploits.  He  plan 
himself  with  unshrinking  resolution  before  his  bleeding  ooa 
try,  and  boldly  confronted  the  fearful  enemy,  whose  fasai 
were  still  reeking  from  the  carnage  of  Magdeburg. 

The  Landgrave  William  deserves  to  desosnd  to  immortsli^ 
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Krith  the  heroic  race  of  Ernest.  Thy  day  of  vengeance  was 
long  delayed,  unfortunate  John  Frederick !  Noble !  never-to- 
be-forgotten  prince!  Slowly  but  brightly  it  broke.  Thv 
times  returned,  and  thy  heroic  spirit  descended  on  thy  grand- 
son. An  intrepid  race  of  princes  issues  from  the  Thuringian 
forests,  to  shame,  by  immortal  deeds,  the  unjust  sentence 
which  robbed  thee  of  the  electoral  crown — to  avenge  thy 
offended  shade  by  heaps  of  bloody  sacrifice*  The  sentence  of 
the  conqueror  could  deprive  thee  of  thy  territories,  but  not 
that  spirit  of  patriotism  which  staked  them,  nor  that  chival- 
rous courage  which,  a  century  afterwards,  was  destined  to 
shake  the  throne  of  thy  descendant.  Thy  vengeance  and 
that  of  Germany  whetted  the  sacred  sword,  and  one  heroic 
hand  after  the  other  wielded  the  irresistible  steel.  As  men, 
they  achieved  what  as  sovereigns  they  dared  not  undertake ; 
they  met  in  a  glorious  cause  as  the  valiant  soldiers  of  liberty. 
Too  weak  in  territory  to  attack  the  enemy  with  their  own 
forces,  they  directed  foreign  artillery  against  them,  and  led 
foreign  banners  to  victory. 

The  lil>erties  of  Germany,  abandoned  by  the  more  power- 
ful states,  who»  however,  enjoyed  most  of  the  prosperity 
accruing  from  them,  were  defended  by  a  few  princes  for 
whom  they  were  almost  without  value.  The  possession  of 
territories  and  dignities  deadened  courage ;  the  want  of  both 
made  heroes.  While  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  and  the  rest 
drew  back  in  terror,  Anhalt,  Mansfeld,  the  Prince  of  Weimar 
and  others  were  shedding  their  blood  in  the  field.  The 
Dukes  of  Pomerania,  Mecklenburg,  Luneburg,  and  Wirtem- 
berg,  and  the  free  cities  of  Upper  Germany,  to  whom  the 
name  of  Emperor  was  of  course  a  formidable  one,  anxiously 
avoided  a  contest  with  such  an  opponent,  and  crouched 
murmuring  beneath  his  mighty  arm. 

Austria  and  Eoman  Catholic  Germany  possessed  in 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria  a  champion  as  prudent  as  he  was 
powerful.  Adhering  throughout  the  war  to  one  fixed  plan, 
never  divided  between  his  religion  and  his  political  interests ; 
not  the  slavish  dependent  of  Austria,  who  was  labouring 
for  his  advancement,  and  trembled  before  her  powerful  pro- 
tector, Maximilian  earned  the  territories  and  dignities  that 
rewarded  his  exertions.  The  other  Boman  Catholic  states, 
which  were  chiefly  Ecclesiastical,  too  unwarlike  to  resist  the 
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multitudes  whom  the  prosperity  of  their  territories  alliir6d,W- 
came  the  victims  of  the  war  one  after  another,   and  im 
contented  to  persecute  in  the  cahinet  and  in  the  polpiti  Al 
enemy  whom  they  could  not  openly  oppose  in  the  neld.    ill 
of  them,  slaves  either  to  Austria  or  Bavaria,  sank  into  iiM^I 
nificance  hy  the  side  of  Maximilian ;  in  his  hand  alone  tkrf. 
united  power  could  he  rendered  available. 

The  formidable  monarchy  which  Charles  Y.  and  his  wm 

had  unnaturally  constructed  of  the  Netherlanda,  Milan,  oi 

the  two  Sicilies,  and  their  distant  possessions  in  llie  Bast  oi 

West  Indies,  was  under  Philip  III.  and  Philip   IV.  &it 

verging  to  decay.     Swollen  to  a  sudden  greatness  hj  nn&ail' 

ful  gold,  this  power  w^as  now  sinldng  under  a  visible  dedw 

neglecting,  as  it  did,   agriculture,  the  natural    suppott  d 

states.    The  conquests  in  the  West  Indies  had  reduced  S/m 

itself  to  poverty,  while  they  enriched  the  markets  of  Eonipt; 

the  bankers  of  Antwerp,  Venice,  and  Genoa,  were  mak^i 

profit  on  the  gold  which  was  still  buried  in  the  mines  of  Pen. 

For  the  sake  of  India,  Spain  had  been  depopulated,  while  ^ 

treasures  drawn  from  ^ence  were  wasted  in  the  le-oonipaK 

of  Holland,  in  the  chimerical  project  of  changing  the  aaow- 

sion  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  in  an  unfortunate  attack  OMi 

England.     But  the  pride  of  this  court  had  survived  its  gmfr 

ness,  as  the  hate  of  its  enemies  had  outlived  its  power.  Distnai 

of  the  Protestants  suggested  to  the  ministiy  of  Philip  IIL 

the  dangerous  policy  of  his  father ;  and  the  reliance  of  Al 

Boman  Catholics  in  Germany  on  Spanish  assistance,  nasa 

firm  as  their  belief  in  the  wonder-working  bones   of  Ai 

martyrs.     External  splendour  concealed  the  inward  inwaii 

at  which  the  life-blood  of  this  monarchy  was  oozing ;  and  Ai 

belief  of  its  strength  survived,  because  it  still  maintained  tfai 

lofty  tone  of  its  golden  days.     Slaves  in  their  pnlnrwi,  aal 

strangers  even  upon  their  own  thrones,  the  Spanish  nomiDil 

kings  still  gave  laws  to  their  German  relations ;  thoo^  it  ii 

very  doubtful   if  the  support  they  afforded  was  worth  thi 

dependence  by  which  the  emperors  purchased  it.     Hie  ftfi 

of  Europe  was  decided  behind  the  Pyrenees  by  ij 

monks  or  vindictive  favourites.     Yet,  even  in  its 

a  power  must  always  be  formidable,  which  yields  to 

extent ;  which,  from  custom,  if  not  from  the  steadi 

▼iews,  adhered  faithfolly  to  one  system  of  pouey; 
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possessed  well-disciplined  armies  and  consummate  generals ; 
which,  where  the  sword  failed,  did  not  scruple  to  employ  the 
dagger ;  and  converted  even  its  ambassadors  into  incendiaries 
and  assassins.  What  it  had  lost  in  three  quarters  of  the 
globe,  it  now  sought  to  regain  to  the  eastward,  and  all  Europe 
was  at  its  mercy,  if  it  could  succeed  in  its  long  cherished 
design  of  uniting  with  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria 
all  that  lay  between  the  Alps  and  the  Adriatic. 

To  the  great  alarm  of  the  native  states,  this  formidable 
power  had  gained  a  footing  in  Italy,  where  its  continual 
encroachments  made  the  neighbouring  sovereigns  to  tremble 
for  their  own  possessions.  The  Pope  himself  was  in  the 
most  dangerous  situation ;  hemmed  in  on  both  sides  by  the 
Spanish  Viceroys  of  Naples  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of 
Milan  upon  the  other.  Venice  was  confined  between  the 
Austrian  Tyrol  and  the  Spanish  territories  in  Milan.  Savoy 
was  surrounded  by  the  latter,  and  by  France.  Hence  the 
wavering  and  equivocal  policy,  which  from  the  time  of 
Charles  V.  had  been  pursued  by  the  Italian  States.  The 
characters  which  the  Popes  held  caused  them  perpetually  to 
vacillate  between  two  contradictory  systems  of  policy.  If  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter  found  in  the  Spanish  princes  their 
most  obedient  disciples,  and  the  most  steadfast  supporters  of 
the  Papal  See,  yet  the  princes  of  the  States  of  the  Church 
had  in  these  monarchs  their  most  dangerous  neighbours,  and 
most  formidable  opponents.  If,  in  the  one  capacity,  their 
dearest  wish  was  the  destruction  of  the  Protestants,  and  the 
triumph  of  Austria,  in  the  other,  they  had  reason  to  bless 
the  arms  of  the  Protestants,  which  disabled  a  dangerous 
enemy.  The  one  or  the  other  sentiment  prevdled,  according 
as  the  love  of  temporal  dominion,  or  zeal  for  spiritual  supre- 
macy, predominated  in  the  mind  of  the  Pope.  But  the 
policy  of  Home  was,  on  the  whole,  directed  to  immediate 
dangers ;  and  it  is  well  known  how  far  more  powerful  is  the 
apprehension  of  losing  a  present  good,  than  anxiety  to 
recover  a  long  lost  possession.  And  thus  it  becomes  in- 
telligible how  Qie  Pope  should  first  combine  with  Austria  for 
the  destruction  of  heresy,  and  then  conspire  with  these  very 
heretics  for  the  destruction  of  Austria.  Strangely  blended 
are  the  threads  of  human  a£Gurs !  What  would  have  become 
of  the  Eoformation,  and  of  the  liberties  of  Germany,  if  the 
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Bishop  of  Borne  and  the  Prince  of  Borne  had  bad  hot  qm 
interest  ? 

France  had  lost  with  its  great  Henry  all  its  impartanoo  aii 
all  its  weight  in  the  political  balance  of  Europe.  A  torl» 
lent  minority  had  destroyed  all  the  benefits  of  the  aUe  ad* 
ministration  of  Henry.  Incapable  ministera,  the 
of  court  intrigue,  squandered  in  a  few  years  the 
which  Sully  s  economy  and  Henry's  firogality  had 
Scarce  able  to  maintain  their  ground  against  intArwal 
they  were  compelled  to  resign  to  other  hands  the  helm  of 
European  afiGurs.  The  same  civil  war  which  armed  Gramaaf 
against  itself,  excited  a  similar  commotion  in  Fnmoe;  anl 
Louis  XIII.  attained  majority  only  to  wage  i^  war  with  ha 
own  mother  and  his  Protestant  sulgects.  Thb  party,  wbisli 
had  been  kept  quiet  by  Henrys  enlightened  policy,  nov 
seized  the  opportunity  to  take  up  arms,  andj- under  thi 
command  of  some  adventurous  leaders,  began  to  form  then- 
selves  into  a  party  within  the  state,  and  to  fix  on  the  stnof 
and  powerful  town  of  Rochelle  as  the  capital  of  their  w»jm»J3 
kingdom.  Too  little  of  a  statesman  to  suppress,  by  a  pradsat 
toleration,  this  civil  commotion  in  its  birth,  and  too  Ikda 
master  of  the  resources  of  his  kingdom  to  direct  them  wik 
energy,  Louis  XIII.  was  reduced  to  the  degradatioiL  of  pv^ 
diasing  the  submission  of  the  rebels  by  large  sums  of  monij. 
Though  policy  might  incline  him,  in  one  point  of  Tiew,  to 
assist  the  Bohemian  insurgents  against  Austria,  the  son  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  was  now  compelled  to  be  an  inaetiia 
^ectator  of  their  destruction,  happy  enough  if  the  GalvioHli 
in  his  own  dominions  did  not  unseasonably  bethink  them  fli 
their  confederates  beyond  the  Rhine.  A  great  mind  at  tba 
helm  of  state  would  have  reduced  the  Protestants  in  Fnnat 
to  obedience,  while  it  fought  for  the  independence  of  their  Gii^ 
man  brethren.  But  Henry  IV.  was  no  more,  and  Biohelieah^ 
not  yet  revived  his  system  of  policy. 

While  the  glory  of  France  vras  thus  upon  the  waae,  te 
emancipated  republic  of  Holland  was  completing  the  ftkn 
of  its  greatness.  The  enthusiastic  courage  had  not  jat  dlli 
away  which,  enkindled  by  the  House  of  Orange,  had  oaaTortii 
this  mercantile  people  into  a  nation  of  heroes,  and  h^ 
enabled  them  to  maintain  their  independence  in  a  hjooir 
war  against  the  Spanish  monarchy.    Aware  how  madhdw 
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owed  their  own  liberty  to  foreign,  support,  these  republicans 
were  ready  to  assist  their  German  brethren  in  a  similar 
oause,  and  the  more  so,  as  both  were  opposed  to  the  same 
enemy,  and  the  liberty  of  Germany  was  the  best  warrant  for 
that  of  Holland.  But  a  republic  which  had  still  to  battle 
for  its  very  existence,  which,  with  all  its  wonderful  exertions, 
was  scarce  a  match  for  the  formidable  enemy  within  its  own 
territories,  could  not  be  expected  to  withdraw  its  troops  from 
the  necessary  work  of  self-defence  to  employ  them  with  a 
magnanimous  policy  in  protecting  foreign  states. 

England  too,  though  now  united  with  Scotland,  no  longer 
possessed,  under  the  weak  James,  that  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe  which  the  governing  mind  of  Elizabeth  had  pro- 
cured for  it  Conyinced  that  the  welfEure  of  her  dominions 
depended  on  the  security  of  the  Protestants,  this  politic 
pnncess  had  never  swerved  from  the  principle  of  promoting 
every  enterprise  which  had  for  its  object  the  diminution  of 
the  Austrian  power.  Her  successor  was  no  less  devoid  of 
capacity  to  comprehend,  than  of  vigour  to  execute,  her  views. 
'Wnile  the  economical  Elizabeth  spared  not  her  tres^ures  to 
support  the  Flemings  against  Spain,  and  Henry  IV.  against 
the  League,  James  abandoned  his  daughter,  his  son-in-law, 
and  his  grandchild,  to  the  fury  of  his  enemies.  While  he 
exhausted  his  learning  to  establish  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
he  allowed  his  own  dignity  to  sink  into  the  dust :  while  he 
exerted  his  rhetoric  to  prove  the  absolute  authority  of  kings, 
he  reminded  the  people  of  theirs;  and  by  a  useless  profusion, 
Bacrificed  the  best  pnvilege  of  royalty — the  power  of  dispens- 
ing with  his  parliament,  and  thus  depriving  liberty  of  its  organ. 
An  innate  horror  at  the  sight  of  a  naked  sword  averted  him 
from  the  most  just  of  wars ;  while  his  favourite  Buckingham 
practised  on  his  weakness,  and  his  own  complacent  vanity  ren- 
dered him  an  easy  dupe  of  Spanish  artifice.  While  his  son-in- 
law  was  ruined,  and  the  inheritance  of  his  grandson  given  to 
others,  this  weak  prince  was  imbibing,  with  satisfaction,  the  in* 
cense  which  was  offered  to  him  by  Austria  and  Spain.  To  divert 
his  attention  from  the  German  war,  he  was  amused  with  the 
proposal  of  a  Spanish  marriage  for  his  son,  and  the  ridiculous 
parent  encouraged  the  romantic  youth  in  the  foolish  project  of 
paying  ^is  addresses  in  person  to  the  Spanish  princess.  But 
his  son  lost  his  bride,  as  hiB   son-in-law  lost  the  crown 
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of  Bohemia  and  the  Palatine  Electorate;  and  death  alone 
saved  him  from  the  danger  of  closing  his  pacific  reign  bj  a 
mrar  at  home,  which  he  never  had  courage  to  maintain,  even 
at  a  distance. 

The  domestic  disturbances  which  his  misgovermnent  had 
gradually  excited,  burst  forth  under  his  unfortunate  son,  and 
forced  him,  after  some  unimportant  attempts,  to  renounce  all 
further  participation  in  the  German  war,  in  order  to  stem 
within  his  own  kingdom  the  rage  of  Action. 

Two  illustrious  monarchs,  far  unequal  in  personal  reputa- 
tion, but  equal  in  power  and  desire  of  fame,  made  the  North 
at  this  time  to  be  respected.  Under  the  long  and  active 
reigD  of  Christian  IV.,  Denmsirk  had  risen  into  importance. 
The  personal  qualifications  of  this  prince,  an  excellent  navy, 
a  formidable  army,  well-ordered  finances,  and  prudent  alU- 
ances,  had  combined  to  give  her  prosperity  at  home  and  in- 
fluence abroad.  Gustavus  Vasa  had  rescued  Sweden  from 
vassalage,  reformed  it  by  wise  laws,  and  had  introduced,  for 
the  first  time,  this  newly-organized  state  into  the  field  of  Eu- 
ropean politics.  What  this  great  prince  had  merely  sketched 
in  rude  outline,  was  filled  up  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  his  atiU 
greater  grandson. 

These  two  kingdoms,  once  unnaturally  united  and  enfeebled 
by  their  union,  had  been  violently  sepai'ated  at  the  time  of  the 
Eeformation,  and  this  separation  was  the  epoch  of  their  pro- 
sperity. Injurious  as  tlus  compulsory  union  had  provea  to 
both  kingdoms,  equally  necessary  to  each  apart  were  nei(^ 
hourly  friendship  and  harmony.  On  both  the  evangelical 
church  leaned ;  both  had  the  same  seas  to  protect;  a  common 
interest  ought  to  unite  them  against  the  same  enemy.  Bat 
the  hatred  which  had  dissolved  the  union  of  these  monarchies 
continued  long  after  their  separation  to  divide  the  two  nar 
tions.  The  Danish  kings  could  not  abandon  their  preten* 
sions  to  the  Swedish  crown,  nor  the  Swedes  banish  the  re* 
membrance  of  Danish  oppression.  The  contiguous  boundaries 
of  the  two  kingdoms  fiimished  constantly  materials  of  nar 
tional  quarrels,  while  the  watchful  jealousy  of  both  kings,  and 
the  unavoidable  collision  of  their  commercial  interests  in  tbe 
North  Seas,  were  an  inexhaustible  source  of  dispute. 

Among  the  means  of  which  Gustavus  Vasa,  the  founder  <rf 
the  Swedish  monarchy,  availed  himself  to  streoigthen  his 
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edifice,  the  Reformation  had  been  one  of  the  principal.    A 
fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  excluded  the  adherents  of  po- 
pery from  all  offices  of  the  state,  and  prohibited  every  future 
sovereign  of  Sweden  from  altering  the  religious  constitution  of 
the  kingdom.     But  the  second  son  and  second  successor  of 
Oustavus  had  relapsed  into  popery,  and  his  son  Sigismund, 
also  king  of  Poland,  had  been  guilty  of  measures  which  me- 
naced both  the  constitution  and   the  established  church. 
Headed  by  Charles,  Duke  of  Sudermania,  the  third  son  of 
Gustavus,  the  Estates  made  a  courageous  resistance,  which 
terminated,  at  last,  in  an  open  civil  war  between  the  uncle 
and    nephew,    and   between    the    King    and    the  people. 
Duke  Charles,  administrator  of  the  kingdom  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  king,  had  availed  himself  of  Sigismund*s  long 
residence  in  Poland,  and  the  just  displeasure  of  the  states, 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  nation,  and  gradually  to  pre- 
pare his  way  to  the  throne.     His  views  were  not  a  little  for- 
warded by  Sigismund's  imprudence.    A  general  Diet  ven- 
tured to  abolish,  in  favour  of  the  Protector,  the  rule  of  pri- 
mogeniture which  Gustavus  had  established  in  the  succession, 
€ind  placed  the  Duke  of  Sudermania  on  the  throne,  from 
which  Sigismimd,  with  his  whole  posterity,  were  solemnly  ex- 
cluded.    The  son  of  the  new  king  (who  reigned  under  the 
name  of  Charles  IX.)  was  Gustavus  Adolphus,  whom,  as  the 
son  of  a  usurper,  the  adherents  of  Sigismund  refused  to  recog- 
nize.    But  if  the  obligations  between  monarchy  and  subjects 
are  reciprocal,  and  states  are  not  to  be  transmitted,  like  a 
lifeless  heirloom,  from  hand  to  hand,  a  nation  acting  with 
imanimity  must  have  the  power  of  renouncing  their  allegi- 
ance to  a  sovereign  who  has  violated  his  obligations  to  them, 
and  of  filling  his  place  by  a  worthier  object. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  had  not  completed  his  seventeenth 
year,  when  the  Swedish  throne  became  vacant  by  the  death 
of  his  father.  But  the  early  maturity  of  his  genius  enabled 
the  Estates  to  abridge  in  his  favour  the  legal  period  of  mi- 
nority. With  a  glorious  conquest  over  himself  he  com- 
menced a  reign  which  was  to  have  victory  for  its  con- 
stant attendant,  a  career  which  was  to  begin  and  end 
in  success.  The  young  Countess  of  Brahe,  the  daughter 
of  a  subject,  had  gained  his  early  afiections,  and  he  had  re- 
solved to  share  with  her  the  Swedish  throne.    But,  con- 
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strained  by  time  and  circumstances,  he  made  Ids  attachment 
yield  to  the  higher  duties  of  a  king,  and  heroism  again  took 
exclusive  possession  of  a  heart  which  was  not  destined  bj  na- 
ture to  confine  itself  within  the  limits  of  quiet  domestic  hap- 
piness. 

Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  who  had  ascended  the  thnme 
before  the  birth  of  Oustavus,  in  an  inroad  upon  Sweden,  had 
gained  some  considerable  advantages  over  the  fEtther  of  that 
hero.  Gustavus  Adolphus  hastened  to  put  an  end  to  this 
destructive  war,  and  by  prudent  sacrifices  obtained  a  peaee. 
in  order  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  Czar  of  Muscovy.  The 
questionable  fame  of  a  conqueror  never  tempted  him  to 
spend  the  blood  of  his  subjects  in  unjust  wars ;  but  he  nenur 
shrunk  from  a  just  one.  His  arms  were  successful  againat 
Eussia,  and  Sweden  was  augmented  by  several  important  pro- 
vinces on  the  east 

In  the  meantime,  Sigismund  of  Poland  retained  against  tiie 
son  the  same  sentiments  of  hostility  which  the  father  had  pro- 
voked, and  left  no  artifice  untried  to  shake  the  allegiance  of 
his  subje^,  to  cool  the  ardour  of  his  friends,  and  to  emlntler 
his  enemies.  Neither  the  great  qualities  of  his  rival,  nor  the 
repeated  proofs  of  devotion  which  Sweden  gave  to  her  loved 
monarch,  could  extinguish  in  this  infatuated  prince  the  £do1- 
ish  hope  of  regaining  his  lost  throne.  All  Gustavna'a 
overtures  were  haughtUy  rejected.  Unwillingly  was  this 
really  peaceful  king  involved  in  a  tedious  war  with  Poland,  tin 
which  the  whole  of  Livonia  and  Polish  Prussia  were  suoeaa- 
sively  conquered.  Though  constantly  victorious,  GustavTB 
Adolphus  was  always  the  first  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  pease. 

This  contest  between  Sweden  and  Poland  iialls  somewlierB 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germai^, 
with  which  it  is  in  some  measure  connected.  It  was  «>nngh 
that  Sigismund,  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  dispatingme 
Swedish  crown  with  a  Protestant  prince,  to  assure  him  Ae 
active  support  of  Spain  and  Austria;  while  a  double  ralation- 
ship  to  the  Emperor  gave  him  a  still  stronger  claim  to. Ub 
protection.  It  was  his  reliance  on  this  powerful  aasiatsnee 
that  chiefly  encouraged  the  King  of  Poland  to  continiie  the 
war,  which  had  hitherto  turned  out  so  unfavourably  for  him, 
and  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Vienna  failed  not  to  eneourags 
him  bj  high-sounding  promises.     While  Sigismmid  loatSHi 
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place  after  anotiher  in  Livonia,  Courland,  and  Prussia,  he  m.w 
nis  ally  in  Germany  advancing  from  conquest  after  conquest 
to  imlimited  power.  No  wonder  then  if  his  aversion  to  peace 
kept  pace  with  his  losses.  The  vehemence  with  which  he 
nourished  his  chimerical  hopes  blinded  him  to  the  artful  po- 
licy of  his  confederates,  who  at  his  expense  were  keeping  the 
Swedish  hero  employed,  in  order  to  overturn,  without  opposi- 
tion, the  liberties  of  Germany,  and  then  to  seize  on  the  &i' 
hausted  North  as  an  easy  conquest.  One  circumstance  which 
had  not  been  calculated  on — tiie  magnanimity  of  Gustavus — 
overthrew  this  deceitful  policy.  An  eight  years'  war  in  Po- 
land, so  far  from  exhausting  the  power  of  Sweden,  had  only 
served  to  mature  the  military  genius  of  Gustavus,  to  inure 
the  Swedish  army  to  warfare,  and  insensibly  to  perfect  that 
system  of  tactics  by  which  they  were  afterwiaords  to  perform 
such  wonders  in  Germany. 

After  this  necessary  digression  on  the  existing  circumstances 
of  Europe,  I  now  resume  the  thread  of  my  history. 

Ferdk^d  had  regained  his  dominions,  but  had  not  indexn- 
nified  himself  for  the  expenses  of  recovering  them.  A  sum 
of  forty  millions  of  florins,  which  the  confiscations  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  had  produced,  would  have  sufficed  to  reimburse 
both  himself  and  his  allies:;  but  the  Jesuits  and  his  favourites 
Boon  squandered  this  sum,  large  as  it  was.  Maximilian,  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  to  whose  victorious  arm,  principally,  the  Emperor 
owed  the  recovery  of  his  dominions ;  who,  in  the  service  of 
religion  and  the  Emperor,  had  sacrificed  his  near  relation,  had 
the  strongest  claims  on  his  gratitude ;  and  'moreover,  in  a 
treaty  which,  before  the  war,  the  duke  had  concluded  with 
the  Emperor,  he  had  expressly  stipulated  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  all  expenses.  Ferdiimnd  felt  the  full  weight  of  the 
obligation  imposed  upon  him  by  this  treaty  and  by  these 
services,  but  he  was  not  disposed  to  discharge  it  at  his  own 
cost.  His  purpose  was  to  bestow  a  brilliant  reward  upon  the 
duke,  but  without  detriment  to  himself.  How  could  this  he 
done  better  than  at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate  prince 
who,  by  his  revolt,  had  given  the  Emperor  a  right  to  punish 
him,  and  whose  offences  might  be  painted  in  colours  strong 
enough  to  justify  the  most  violent  measures  under  the  appear- 
ance of  law.  That,  then,  Maximilian  may  be  rewarded, 
Frederick  must  be  further  pexseeuted  and  totally  ruined; 
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and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  old  war,  a  new  one  must  be 
commenced. 

But  a  still  stronger  motive  combined  to  enforce  the  first. 
£[itherto  Ferdinand  had  been  contending  for  existence  alone ; 
he  had  been  fulfilling  no  other  duty  than  that  of  self-defence. 
But  now,  when  victory  gave  him  freedom  to  act,  a  higher 
duty  occurred  to  him,  and  he  remembered  the  vow  which  he 
had  made  at  Loretto  and  at  Home,  to  his  generalissima,  the 
Holy  Virgin,  to  extend  her  worship  even  at  the  risk  of  his 
crown  and  life.  With  this  object,  the  oppiiession  of  the 
Protestants  was  inseparably  connected,  More  favourable  cir- 
cumstances for  its  accomplishment  could  not  offer  than  those 
which  presented  themselves  at  the  close  of  the  Bohemian  war. 
Neither  the  power,  nor  a  pretext  of  right,  were  now  wanting 
to  enable  him  to  place  the  Palatinate  in  the  hands  of  the 
Catholics,  and  the  importance  of  this  change  to  the  CathoUo 
interests  in  Germany  would  be  incalculable.  Thus,  in  re- 
warding the  Duke  of  Bavaria  with  the  spoils  of  his  relatifMi« 
he  at  once  gratified  his  meanest  passions  and  fulfilled  his 
most  exalted  duties ;  he  crushed  an  enemy  whom  he  hated, 
and  spared  his  avarice  a  painful  sacrifice,  while  he  believed  he 
was  winning  an  heavenly  crown. 

'  In  the  Emperor  8  cabinet,  the  ruin  of  Frederick  had  been 
resolved  upon  long  before  fortune  had  decided  against  him; 
but  it  was  only  after  this  event  that  they  ventured  to  direct 
against  him  the  thunders  of  arbitrary  power.  A  decree  of  the 
Emperor,  destitute  of  all  the  formalities  required  on  such  oc- 
casions by  the  laws  of  the  Empire,  pronounced  the  Elector, 
and  three  other  princes  who  had  borne  arms  for  him  at  Silesia 
and  Bohemia,  as  offenders  against  the  imperial  miyesfy,  and 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  imder  the  ban  of  the  empize» 
and  deprived  them  of  their  titles  and  territories.  The  execo- 
tion  of  this  sentence  against  Frederick,  namely  the  seizure 
of  his  lands,  was,  in  further  contempt  of  law,  committed  to 
Spain  as  Sovereign  of  the  circle  of  Burgundy,  to  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  and  the  League.  Had  the  Evangelic  Union  been 
worthy  of  the  name  it  bore,  and  of  the  cause  which  it  pretended 
to  defend,  insuperable  obstacles  might  have  prevented  the  execor 
tion  of  the  sentence ;  but  it  was  hopeless  for  a  power  which  was 
fisLr  from  a  match  even  for  the  Spanish  troops  in  the  Liower 
Palatinate,  to  contend  against  tne  imited  strength  of  tfaa 
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Emperor,  Bavaria,  and  the  League.  The  sentence  of  pro- 
scription pronounced  upon  the  Elector  soon  detached  the  free 
cities  from  the  Union ;  and  the  princes  quickly  followed  their 
example.  Fortunate  in  preserving  their  own  dominions,  they 
abandoned  the  Elector,  their  former  chief,  to  the  Emperor's 
mercy,  renounced  the  Union,  and  vowed  never  to  revive  it 
again. 

But  while  thus  ingloriously  the  German  princes  deserted 
the  unfortunate  Frederick,  and  while  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and 
Moravia  submitted  to  the  Emperor,  a  single  man,  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  whose  only  treasure  was  his  sword,  Ernest  Count 
Mansfeld,  dared,  in  the  Bohemian  town  of  Pilsen,  to  defy  the 
whole  power  of  Austria.  Left  without  assistance  after  the 
battle  of  Prague  by  the  Elector,  to  whose  service  he  had 
devoted  himself,  and  even  uncertain  whether  Frederick  would 
thank  him  for  his  perseverance,  he  alone  for  some  time  held 
out  against  the  imperialists,  till  the  garrison,  mutinying  for 
want  of  pay,  sold  the  town  to  the  Emperor.  Undismayed  by 
this  reverse,  he  immediately  commenced  new  levies  in  the 
Upper  Palatinate,  and  enlisted  the  disbanded  troops  of  the 
Union.  A  new  army  of  20,000  men  was  soon  assembled 
under  his  banners,  the  more  formidable  to  the  provinces 
which  might  be  the  object  of  its  attack,  because  it  must 
subsist  by  plunder.  Uncertain  where  this  swarm  might  light, 
the  neighbouring  bishops  trembled  for  their  rich  possessions, 
which  oflfered  a  tempting  prey  to  its  ravages.  But,  pressed 
by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  now  entered  the  Upper  Palatinate, 
Mansfeld  was  compelled  to  retire.  Eluding,  by  a  successful 
stratagem,  the  Bavarian  general,  Tilly,  who  was  in  pursuit 
of  him,  he  suddenly  appeared  in  the  Lower  Palatinate,  and 
there  wreaked  upon  the  bishoprics  of  the  Ehine  the  severities 
he  had  designed  for  those  of  Franconia.  While  the  imperial 
and  Bavarian  allies  thus  overran  Bohemia,  the  Spanish 
general,  Spinola,  had  penetrated  with  a  'numerous  army  from 
the  Netherlands  into  the  Lower  Palatinate,  which,  however, 
the  pacification  of  Ulm  permitted  the  Union  to  defend.  But 
their  measures  were  so  badly  concerted,  that  one  place  after 
another  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  at  last, 
when  the  Union  broke  up,  the  greater  part  of  the  country  was 
in  the  possession  of  Spain.  The  Spanish  general,  Gorduba, 
who  commanded  these  troops  after  the  recall  of  Spinola, 
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liastilj  raised  the  siege  of  Frankenthal,  when  Mansfi^ 
entered  the  Lower  Palatinate.  But  instead  of  driving  the 
Spaniards  out  of  this  province,  he  hastened  across  the  Bhine 
to  secure  for  his  needy  troops  shelter  and  subsistence  in 
Alsace.  The  open  countries  on  which  this  swarm  of  man- 
lauders  threw  themselyes  were  converted  into  frightfdl  deserts, 
and  only  by  enormous  contributions  could  the  cities  poichMe 
an  exemption  from  plunder.  Beinforced  by  this  expedition, 
Mansfeld  again  appeared  on  the  Bhine  to  cover  the  Lonrer 
Palatinate. 

So  long  as  such  an  arm  fought  for  him,  the  cause  of  the 
Elector  Frederick  was  not  irretrievably  lost  New  prospecfiB 
began  to  open,  and  misfortune  raised  up  Mends  who  had  been 
silent  during  his  prosperity.  King  James  of  England,  ulio 
had  looked  on  with  indifference  wlule  his  son-in-law  lost  the 
Bohemian  crown,  was  aroused  from  his  insensibility  when  the 
very  existence  of  his  da^ighter  and  grandson  was  at  stake,  and 
the  victorious  enemy  ventured  an  attack  upon  the  Electorate. 
Late  enough,  he  at  last  opened  his  treasures,  and  hastened  to 
afford  supplies  of  money  and  troops,  first  to  the  Union,  wliicfa 
at  that  time  was  defending  the  Lower  Palatinate,  and  afier 
wards,  when  they  retired,  to  Count  Mansfeld.  By  his  means 
his  near  relation.  Christian,  King  of  Denmark,  was  induced  to 
afford  his  active  support.  At  the  same  time,  the  approadmiB 
expiration  of  the  truce  between  Spain  and  Holland  deprived 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  supplies  which  otherwise  he  mi^bt 
expect  from  the  side  of  the  Netherlands.  More  important 
still  was  the  assistance  which  the  Palatinate  received  fipom 
Transylvania  and  Hungary.  The  cessation  of  hostilitiflB  be- 
tween Gabor  and  the  Emperor  was  scarcely  at  an  end,  lAan 
this  old  and  formidable  enemy  of  Austria  overran  Hongaiy 
anew,  and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  king  in  Prestnifg. 
So  rapid  was  his  progress  that,  to  protect  Austria  and 
Hungary,  Bouccpioi  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Bohemia.  Tins 
brave  general  met  his  death  at  the  siege  of  Nenbansel,  as, 
shortly  before,  the  no  less  valiant  Dampierre  had  fiillen  beftn 
Presbur^.  Gabor's  march  into  the  Austrian  territoir  was 
irresistible ;  the  old  Count  Thnm,  and  several  other  dialm- 
guished  Bohemians,  had  united  their  hatred  and  their  stxengtii 
with  this  irreconcileable  enemy  of  Austria.  A  vigozons  attaek 
on  the  side  of  Germany,  while  Gabor  pressed  &e  Bapevor 
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on  that  of  Hungary,  might  have  retrieved  the  fortunes  of 
Frederick ;  hut,  unfortunately,  the  Bohemians  and  Germans 
had  always  laid  down  their  arms  when  Gahor  took  the  field ; 
and  the  latter  was  always  exhausted  at  the  very  moment  that 
the  former  began  to  recover  their  vigour. 

Meanwhile  Frederick  had  not  delayed  to  join  his  pro- 
tector Mansfeld.  In  disguise  he  entered  the  Lower  Pala- 
tinate, of  which  the  possession  was  at  that  time  disputed 
between  Mansfeld  and  the  Bavarian  general,  Tilly,  the  Upper 
Palatinate  having  been  long  conquered.  A  ray  of  hope  shone 
upon  him  as,  from  the  wreck  of  the  Union,  new  friends  came 
forward.  A  former  member  of  the  Union,  George  Frederick, 
Margrave  of  Baden,  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  as- 
sembling a  military  force,  which  soon  amounted  to  a  con- 
siderable army.  Its  destination  was  kept  a  secret  till  he  sud- 
denly took  the  field  and  joined  Mansfeld.  Before  commencing 
the  war,  he  resigned  his  Margraviate  to  his  son,  in  the  hope 
of  eluding,  by  this  precaution,  the  Emperor  s  revenge,  if  his 
enterprize  should  be  unsuccessful.  His  neighbour,  the  Duke 
of  Wirtemberg,  likewise  began  to  augment  his  military  force. 
The  courage  of  the  Palatine  revived,  and  he  laboured  as- 
siduously to  renew  the  Protestant  Union.  It  was  now  time 
for  Tilly  to  consult  for  his  own  safety,  and  he  hastily  sum- 
moned the  Spanish  troops,  imder  Corduba,  to  his  assistance. 
But  while  the  enemy  was  uniting  his  strength,  Mansfeld  and 
the  Margrave  separated,  and  the  latter  w£is  defeated  by  the 
Bavarian  general  near  Wimpfen  (1 622). 

To  defend  a  king  whom  his  nearest  relation  persecuted,  and 
who  was  deserted  even  by  his  own  father-in-law,  there  had  come 
forward  an  adventurer  ^thout  money,  and  whose  very  legili- 
macy  was  questioned.  A  sovereign  had  resigned  possessions 
over  which  he  reigned  in  peace,  to  hazard  the  uncertain  fortune 
of  war  in  behalf  of  a  stranger.  And  now  another  soldier  of 
fortune,  poor  in  territorial  possessions,  but  rich  in  illustrious 
ancestry,  undertook  the  defence  of  a  cause  which  the  former 
despaired  of.  Christian,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  administrator 
of  Halberstadt,  seemed  to  have  learnt  from  Count  Mansfeld 
the  secret  of  keeping  in  the  field  an  army  of  20,000  men  with- 
out money.  ImpeUed  by  youthful  presumption,  and  influ- 
enced partly  by  the  wish  of  establishing  his  reputation  at  the 
expense  of  the  Boman  Catholic  priesthood,  whom  he  cordially 
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detested,  and  paxtlj  by  a  thirst  for  plunder,  he  assembled 
a  considerable  army  in  Lower  Saxony,  vnder  the  pretext  of 
espousing  the  defence  of  Frederick,  and  of  the  liberties 
of  Germany.  "  God's  Friend,  Priest  s  Foe,"  was  the  motto 
he  chose  for  his  coinage,  which  was  struck  out  of  church  plate ; 
and  his  conduct  belied  one  half  at  least  of  the  device. 

The  progress  of  this  banditti  was,  as  usual,  marked  by  the 
most  frightful  dev£istation.  Enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the 
chapters  of  Lower  Saxony  and  Westphalia,  they  gathered 
strength  to  plunder  the  bishoprics  upon  the  Upper  Rhine. 
Driven  from  thence,  both  by  friends  and  foes,  the  Adminis- 
trator approached  the  town  of  Hoechst  on  the  Maine,  which 
he  crossed  after  a  murderous  action  with  Tilly,  who  dispnted 
with  him  the  passage  of  the  river.  With  the  loss  of  half  his 
army  he  reached  the  opposite  bank,  where  he  qoickljr  col- 
lected his  shattered  troops,  and  formed  a  junction  with  Mans- 
feld.  Pursued  by  Tilly,  this  united  host  threw  itself  again 
into  Alsace,  to  repeat  their  former  ravages.  While  the 
Elector  Frederick  followed,  almost  like  a  fugitive  mendicant, 
surrounded  by  a  posse  which  acknowledged  him  as  its  lord,  and 
dignified  itself  with  his  name,  his  friends  were  busily  endea- 
vouring to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  Cm- 
peror.  Ferdinand  took  care  not  to  deprive  them  of  all  hope 
of  seeing  the  Palatine  restored  to  his  dominion.  Full  of  ar- 
tifice and  dissimulation,  he  pretended  to  be  willing  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation,  hoping  thereby  to  cool  their  ardoor  in  the 
field,  and  to  prevent  them  from  driving  matters  to  extremity. 
James  I.,  ever  the  dupe  of  Austrian  cunning,  contributed  not 
A  little,  by  his  foolish  intermeddling,  to  promote  the  Emperor'a 
schemes.  Ferdinand  insisted  that  Frederick,  if  he  woold  ap> 
peal  to  his  clemency,  should,  first  of  all,  lay  down  his  arms* 
and  James  considered  this  demand  extremely  reasonable.  At 
his  instigation,  the  Elector  dismissed  his  only  real  defenders. 
Count  Mansfeld  and  the  Administrator,  and  in  HoUaiid 
awaited  his  own  fate  from  the  mercy  of  the  Emperor.  - 

Mansfeld  and  Duke  Christian  were  now  at  a  loss  for  soma 
new  name ;  the  cause  of  the  Elector  had  not  set  them  in  mo- 
tion, so  his  dismissal  could  not  disarm  them.  War  was  their 
object ;  it  was  all  the  same  to  them  in  whose  cause  or 
it  was  waged.  After  some  vain  attempts  on  the  part  of  Mi 
fold  to  be  received  into  the  Emperor's  service,  both  wymAiHt 
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into  Lorraine,  where  the  excesses  of  their  troops  spread  terror 
even  to  the  heart  of  France.  Here  they  long  waited  in  vain 
for  a  master  willing  to  purchase  their  services ;  till  the 
Dutch,  pressed  hy  the  Spanish  General  Spinola,  offered  to 
tftke  them  into  pay.  After  a  bloody  fight  at  Fleurus  with 
the  Spaniards,  who  attempted  to  intercept  them,  they  reached 
Holland,  where  their  appearance  compelled  the  Spanish  ge- 
neral forthwith  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom.  But  even 
Holland  was  soon  weaiy  of  these  unwelcome  guests,  and  availed 
herself  of  the  first  moment  to  get  rid  of  their  dangerous 
assistance.  Mansfeld  allowed  his  troops  to  recruit  themselves 
for  new  enterprises  in  the  fertile  province  of  East  Friezeland. 
Duke  Christian,  passionately  enamoured  of  the  Electress  Pa- 
latine, with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  in  Holland,  and 
more  disposed  for  war  than  ever,  led  back  his  army  into 
Lower  Saxony,  bearing  that  princess's  glove  in  his  hat,  and  on 
his  standards  the  motto  '*  All  for  God  and  Her."  Neither  of 
these  adventurers  had  as  yet  run  their  career  in  this  war. 

All  the  imperial  territories  were  now  free  from  the 
enemy ;  the  Union  was  dissolved  ;  the  Margrave  of  Baden, 
Duke  Christian,  and  Mansfeld,  driven  from  the  field,  and  the 
Palatinate  overrun  by  the  executive  troops  of  the  empire. 
Manheim  and  Heidelberg  were  in  possession  of  Bavaria, 
and  Frankenthal  was  shortly  afterwards  ceded  to  the  Spa- 
niards. The  Palatine,  in  a  distant  comer  of  Holland, 
awaited  the  disgraceful  pennission  to  appease,  by  abject  sub- 
mission, the  vengeance  of  the  Emperor;  and  an  Electoral 
Diet  was  at  last  summoned  to  decide  his  fate.  That  fate, 
however,  had  been  long  before  decided  at  the  court  of  the 
Emperor ;  though  now,  for  the  first  time,  were  circumstances 
favourable  for  giving  publicity  to  the  decision.  After  his  past 
measures  towards  the  Elector,  Ferdinand  believed  tliat  a  sin- 
cere reconciliation  was  not  to  be  hoped  for.  The  violent 
course  he  had  once  begun,  must  be  completed  sucessfully, 
or  recoil  upon  himself.  What  was  already  lost  was  irreco- 
verable; Frederick  could  never  hope  to  regain  his  dominions; 
and  a  prince  without  territory  and  without  subjects  had  little 
chance  of  retaining  the  electoral  crown.  Deeply  as  the  Pala- 
tine had  offended  against  the  House  of  Austria,  the  services  of 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  were  no  less  meritorious.  If  the  House 
of  Austria  and  the  Eoman  Catholic  church  had  much  to  dread 
from  the  resentment  and  religious  rancour  of  the  Palatine 
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fiunily,  they  bad  as  much  to  hope  from  the  gratitiida  and  leli* 
flious  zeal  of  the  Bayarian.  Lastly,  by  the  cession  of  the 
Falatine  Electorate  to  BaTaiia,  the  Homan  CathoUo  religkm 
would  obtain  a  decisive  preponderance  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege, and 'secure  a  permanent  triumph  in  Germany. 

The  last  circumstance  was  sufficient  to  win  the  aupport  of 
the  three  Ecclesiastical  Electors  to  this  innovatiini;  and 
among  the  Protestants  the  vote  of  Saxony  was  alone  of  ai^ 
importance.  But  could  John  George  be  expected  to  diqpote 
with  the  Emperor  a  right,  without  which  he  would  expose  to 
question  his  own  title  to  the  electoral  dignity  ?  To  a  prinoe 
whom  descent,  dignity,  and  political  power  placed  at  tfae 
head  of  the  Protestant  church  in  Germany,  nothing,  it  ia 
true,  ought  to  be  more  sacred  than  the  defence  of  the  rights 
of  that  diurch  against  all  the  encroachments  of  the  Boman  Ca 
tholics.  But  the  question  here  was  not  whether  the  interests 
of  the  Protestants  were  to  be  supported  against  the  "R^wiffi 
Oatbolics,  but  which  of  two  religions  equally  detested,  the  Gal- 
vinistic  and  the  Popish,  was  to  triumph  over  the  other ;  to 
¥7hich  of  the  two  enemies,  equally  dangerous,  the  Palatinate 
was  to  be  assigned ;  and  in  this  clashing  of  opposite  dntiea,  it 
was  natural  that  private  hate  and  private  gam  should  detar- 
mine  the  event  The  bom  protector  of  the  liberties  of  €rei^ 
many,  and  of  the  Protestant  religion,  encouraged  the  Emperor 
to  dispose  of  the  Palatinate  by  Ins  imperial  prerogative ;  and 
to  apprehend  no  resistance  on  the  part  of  Saxony  to  his  mea* 
sures  on  the  mere  ground  of  form.  If  the  Elector  was  aftn^ 
wards  disposed  to  retract  this  consent,  Ferdinand  him^^lf^ 
by  driving  the  Evangelical  preachers  from  Bohemia,  waa  tfao 
cause  of  this  change  of  opinion;  and,  in  the  eyes  of  ths 
Elector,  the  transference  of  the  Palatine  Electorate  to  Bi^ 
varia  ceased  to  be  illegal,  as  soon  as  Ferdinand  was  prevailad 
upon  to  cede  Lusatia  to  Saxony,  in  consideration  of  six  mil- 
lions  of  dollars,  as  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Thus,  in  defiance  of  all  Protestant  Germany,  and  in  mockr 
ery  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire,  which,  at  his 
election,  he  had  sworn  to  maintain,  Ferdinand  at  BatisboD. 
solemnly  invested  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  with  the  Palatiiiats, 
without  prejudice,  as  the  form  ran,  to  the  rights  whidi  tiia 
relations  or  descendants  of  Frederick  midit  af  terwazds  esta 
blish.  That  imfortunate  prince  thus  saw  himself  ixivfoealilj 
driven  from  his  possessions,  without  having  been  even  haoni 
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before  the  tribimal  whick  condemned  him — a  privilege  which 
the  law  allows  to  the  meanest  salrject,  and  even  to  the  most 
atrocious  criminal. 

This  violent  step  at  last  opened  the  eyes  of  the  King  of 
England ;  and  as  the  negociations  for  the  marriage  of  his  sou 
with  the  Infanta  of  Spain  were  now  broken  oS,  James  began 
seriously  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his  son-in-law.  A  change  in 
the  French  ministry  had  placed  Cardinal  Eichelieu  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  and  this  fallen  kingdom  soon  began  to  feel 
that  a  great  mind  was  at  the  helm  of  state.  The  attempts  of 
the  Spanish  Viceroy  in  Milan  to  gain  possession  of  the  Yal- 
tsUine,  and  thus  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Austrian  heredi* 
taxy  dominions,  revived  the  olden  dread  of  ibis  power,  and 
with  it  the  policy  of  Henry  the  Great.  The  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  with  Henrietta  of  France,  established  a  close 
union  between  the  two  crowns ;  and  to  this  alliance,  Holland, 
Denmark,  and  some  of  the  Italian  states  presently  acceded. 
Its  object  was  to  expel,  by  force  of  arms»  Spain  from  the  Val- 
telline,  and  to  compel  Austria  to  reinstate  Frederick;  but 
only  the  first  of  these  designs  was  prosecuted  with  vigour. 
James  I.  died,  and  Charles  I.,  involved  in  disputes  Avith  his 
Parliament,  could  not  bestow  attention  on  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
inany.  Savoy  and  Venice  withheld  their  assistance ;  and  the 
French  minister  thought  it  necessary  to  subdue  the  Huguenots 
at  home,  before  he  supported  the  German  Protestants  against 
the  Emperor.  Great  as  were  the  hopes  which  had  been 
formed  from  this  alliance,  they  were  yet  equalled  by  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  event. 

Mansfeld,  deprived  of  all  support,  remained  inactive  on  the 
Lower  Rhine;  and  Duke  Christian  of  Brunswick,  after  an 
unsuccessful  campaign,  was  a  second  time  driven  out  of  Ger- 
many. A  fresh  in'uption  of  Bethlem  Gabor  into  Moravia, 
frustrated  by  the  want  of  support  from  the  Germans,  termi- 
nated, like  all  the  rest,  in  a  formal  peace  with  the  Emperor. 
The  Union  was  no  more ;  no  Protestant  prince  was  in  arms ; 
and  on  the  frontiers  of  Lower  Germany,  the  Bavarian  General 
TiUy,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  encamped  in  the  Pro* 
testant  territory.  The  movements  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
had  drawn  him  into  this  quarter,  and  even  into  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  when  he  made  himself  master  of  the  Adminis- 
tmtor's  nmgudnes  at  Lippatadt.    The  necessity  of  observing 
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this  enemy,  and  preventing  liim  from  new  inroads,  was  tlie 
pretext  assigned  for  continuing  Tilly's  stay  in  the  country. 
But,  in  trut£,  both  Mansfeld  and  Duke  Christian  had,  from 
want  of  money,  disbanded  their  armies,  and  Count  Tilly  had 
no  enemy  to  dread.  Why,  then,  still  burden  the  country  with 
his  presence  ? 

It  is  difficult,  amidst  the  uproar  of  contending  parties,  to 
distinguish  the  voice  of  truth ;  but  certainly  it  was  matter  for 
alarm  that  the  League  did  not  lay  down  its  arms.  The  pre- 
mature rejoicings  of  the  Eoman  Catholics,  too,  were  calculated 
to  increase  apprehension.  The  Emperor  and  the  League 
stood  armed  and  victorious  in  Germany  without  a  power 
to  oppose  them,  should  they  venture  to  attack  the  Protest- 
ant states  and  to  annul  the  religious  treaty.  Hsd  Fer- 
dinand been  in  reality  far  from  disposed  to  abuse  bis  con- 
quests, still  the  defenceless  position  of  the  Protestants  was 
most  likely  to  suggest  the  temptation.  Obsolete  conventions 
could  not  bind  a  prince  who  thought  that  he  owed  all  to  re- 
ligion, and  believed  that  a  religious  creed  would  sanctify  any 
deed,  however  violent.  Upper  Germany  was  already  over- 
powered. Lower  Germany  idone  could  check  his  despotic  au- 
thority. Here  the  Protestants  still  predominated ;  the  church 
had  been  forcibly  deprived  of  most  of  its  endowments ;  and  the 
present  appeared  a  favourable  moment  for  recovering  these 
tost  possessions.  A  great  part  of  the  strength  of  the  Lower 
German  princes  consisted  in  these  Chapters,  and  the  plea  of 
restoring  its  own  to  the  church,  afforded  an  excellent  pretext 
for  weakening  these  princes. 

Unpardonable  would  have  been  their  negligence,  had  they 
remained  inactive  in  this  danger.  The  remembrance  of  the 
ravages  which  Tilly  s  army  had  committed  in  Lower  Saxony 
was  too  recent  not  to  arouse  the  Estates  to  measures  of  de- 
fence. With  all  haste,  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony  began  to 
arm  itself.  Extraordinary  contributions  were  levied,  troops 
collected,  and  magazines  filled.  Negociations  for  subsidies 
were  set  on  foot  with  Venice,  Holland,  and  England.  They 
deliberated,  too,  what  power  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  confederacy.  The  kings  of  the  Sound  and  the  Baltic,  the 
natural  allies  of  this  circle,  would  not  see  with  indifference 
the  Emperor  treating  it  as  a  conqueror,  and  establishing  him- 
self as  their  neighbour  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Set.    Tho 
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twofold  interests  of  reli^on  and  policy  urged  them  to  put 
a  stop  to  his  progress  in  Lower  Germany.  Christian  lY. 
of  Denmark,  as  Duke  of  Holstein,  was  himself  a  prince  of 
this  circle,  and  hy  considerations  equally  powerful,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  of  Sweden  was  induced  to  join  the  confederacy. 

These  two  kings  vied  with  each  other  for  the  honour  of 
defending  Lower  Saxony,  and  of  opposing  the  formidahle 
power  of  Austria.  Each  offered  to  raise  a  well-disciplined 
army,  and  to  lead  it  in  person.  His  victorious  campaigns 
against  Moscow  and  Poland  gave  weight  to  the  promises  of 
the  King  of  Sweden.  The  shores  of  the  Baltic  were  full  of 
the  name  of  Gustavus.  But  the  fame  of  his  rival  excited 
the  envy  of  the  Danish  monarch ;  and  the  more  success  he 
promised  himself  in  this  campaign,  the  less  disposed  was  he  to 
show  any  favour  to  his  envied  neighhour.  Both  laid  their  con- 
ditionsandplans  before  the  English  ministrsr.  and  Christian  IV. 
finally  succeeded  in  outbidding  his  rival.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  for 
his  own  security,  had  demanded  the  cession  of  some  places  of 
strength  in  Germany,  where  he  himself  had  no  territories,  to 
afford,  in  case  of  need,  a  place  of  refuge  for  his  troops. 
Christian  lY.  possessed  Holstein  and  Jutland,  through  which, 
in  the  event  of  a  defeat,  he  could  always  secure  a  retreat. 

Eager  to  get  the  start  of  his  competitor,  the  King  of  Den- 
mark hastened  to  take  the  field.  Appointed  generalissimo  of 
the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  he  soon  had  an  army  of  60,000 
men  in  motion;  the  administrator  of  Magdeburg,  and  the 
Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Mecklenburgh,  entered  into  an  al- 
liance with  him.  Encouraged  by  the  hope  of  assistance  from 
England,  and  the  possession  of  so  large  a  force,  he  flattered 
himself  he  should  be  i^le  to  terminate  the  war  in  a  single 
campaign. 

At  Yienna,  it  was  officially  notified  that  the  only  object  of 
these  preparations  was  the  protection  of  the  circle,  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  But  the  negociations  with  Holland, 
England,  and  even  France,  the  extraordinory  exertions  of  the 
circle,  and  the  raising  of  so  formidable  an  army,  seemed  to 
have  something  more  in  view  than  defensive  operations,  and 
to  contemplate  nothing  less  than  the  complete  restoration  of 
the  Elector  Palatine,  and  the  humiliation  of  the  dreaded 
power  of  Austria. 

After  negociations,  exhortations,  commands,  and  threats 
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bad  in  vain  been  employed  by  the  Emperor  in  order  to  in- 
dace  the  King  of  Denmark  and  the  circle  of  Lower  Sozony 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  hostilities  commenced,  tnd  Ixiwer 
Germany  became  the  theatre  of  war.  Coont  TiUj,  mmwKwig 
along  the  left  b£uik  of  the  Weser,  made  himself  tiaaster  of  aU 
the  passes  as  far  as  Minden.  Aflter  on  nnsncoessfdl  attack  on 
Nienburg,  he  crossed  the  river  and  overran  the  r"™^'ft1i!j 
of  Galemberg,  in  which  he  quartered  his  troops.  The  kinc 
conducted  his  operations  on  the  right  bank  of  the  rhrer,  and 
spread  his  forces  over  the  territories  of  Bronswiok,  bat  faavinff 
weakened  his  main  body  by  too  powerful  detachments,  he  oonla 
not  engage  in  any  enterprise  of  importance.  Aware  of  hoB 
opponent  s  superiority,  he  avoided  a  decisive  action  as  anxiouBly 
as  the  general  of  the  League  sou^t  it. 

With  the  exception  of  ^e  troops  from  the  Spaniflih  Nedier- 
lands,  which  had  poured  into  the  Lower  PalotanafeB,  tlie 
Emperor  had  hitherto  made  use  only  of  the  arms  of  ~ 
and  the  League  in  Germany.  Maxiinilian  conducted  the 
as  executor  of  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  Tilly,  who  commanded 
the  army  of  execution,  was  in  the  Bavarian  service,  "nie 
Emperor  owed  superiority  in  the  field  to  Bavaria  and  the 
League,  and  his  fortunes  were  in  their  hands.  This  depend- 
ence on  their  goodwill,  but  ill  accorded  with  the  giand 
schemes,  which  the  brilhant  commencement  of  tlie  nar  had 
led  the  imperial  cabinet  to  fbrm.  \^ 

However  active  the  League  had  shown  itself  in  the  jBrnpe- 
ror*s  defence,  while  thereby  it  secured  its  own  welfiune,  it  eonid 
not  be  expected  that  it  would  enter  as  readily  into  ha 
of  conquest.  Or,  if  they  still  continued  to  lend  their 
for  that  purpose,  it  was  too  much  to  l^  feared  that  tfaejuonld 
share  witli  the  Emperor  nothing  but  general  odium,  lAakb 
they  approjjriated  to  themselves  all  advantages.  A  Strang 
army  under  his  own  orders  could  alone  free  him  firom  tUa  de- 
basing dependence  upon  Bavaria,  and  restore  to  him  his  fimner 
pre-eminence  in  Germany.  But  the  war  had  alxeadf  ex- 
hausted die  imperial  dominions,  and  they  were  unequal  tolte 
expense  of  such  an  armament.  Li  these  ciieamstanee8,iiotliiaff 
could  be  more  welcome  to  the  Emperor  than  the  propoaal 
with  which  one  of  his  officers  sorprised  him. 

This  \viis  Count  Wallenstein,  an  experienced  officer,  and  die 
richest  nobleman  in  Bohemia.    From  nis  eariiest  yooth  he  had 
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been  in  the  service  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  several  cam- 
paigns against  the  Turks,  Venetians,  Bohemians,  Hungarians, 
and  Transjlvanians  had  established  his  reputation.  He  was 
present  as  colonel  at  the  battle  of  Prague,  and  afterwards,  as 
miyor-general,  had  defeated  a  Hungarian  force  in  Moravia. 
The  Emperor's  gratitude  was  equal  to  his  services,  and  a  large 
share  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  Bohemian  insurgents 
was  their  reward.  Possessed  of  immense  property,  excited 
by  ambitious  views,  confident  in  his  ovm  gooa  fortune,  and 
still  more  encouraged  by  the  existing  state  of  circumstances, 
he  offered,  at  his  own  expense  and  that  of  his  friends,  to 
raise  and  clothe  an  army  for  the  Emperor,  and  even  under- 
took the  cost  of  maintaining  it,  if  he  were  allowed  to  augment 
it  to  50,000  men.  The  prqject  was  universally  ridiculed  as 
the  chimerical  offspring  of  a  visionaiy  brain ;  but  the  offer  vras 
highly  valuable,  if  its  promises  should  be  but  partially  fulfilled. 
Certain  circles  in  Bohemia  were  assigned  to  him  as  depots, 
with  authority  to  appoint  his  ovm  officers.  In  a  few  months 
he  had  20,000  men  imder  arms,  v^th  which,  quitting  the 
Austrian  territories,  he  soon  afterwards  appeared  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Lower  Saxony  vdth  30,000.  The  Emperor  had  lent  this 
armament  nothing  but  his  name.  The  reputation  of  the  gene- 
ral, the  prospect  of  rapid  promotion,  and  the  hope  of  plunder, 
attracted  to  his  standsurd  adventurers  from  all  quarters  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  even  sovereign  princes,  stimulated  by  the  desire 
of  glory  or  of  gain,  offered  to  raise  regiments  for  the  service 
of  Austria. 

Now,  therefore,  for  the  first  time  in  this  war,  an  imperial 
army  appeared  in  Germany;  which  was  menacing  to  the 
Protestants,  and  scarcely  more  acceptable  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. Wallenstein  had  orders  to  unite  his  army  with  the 
troops  of  the  League,  and  in  coi\iunction  iN^  the  Bavarian 
general  to  attack  the  King  of  Denmark.  But  long  jealous 
of  Tilly*8  fame,  he  showed  no  disposition  to  share  wiUi  him 
the  laurels  of  the  campaign,  or  in  the  splendour  of  his  rival^s 
achievements  to  dim  the  lustre  of  his  own.  His  plan  of 
operations  was  to  support  the  latter,  but  to  act  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  him.  As  he  had  not  resources,  like  Tilly,  for 
supplying  the  wants  of  his  army,  he  was  obliged  to  march 
his  troops  into  fertile  countries  which  had  not  as  yet  suffered 
from  war.    Disobeying,  therefore,  the  order  to  form  a  junc- 
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tion  with  the  general  of  the  League,  he  maiched  into  the 
territories  of  Halberstadt  and  Magdehorg,  and  at  Dessau 
made  himself  master  of  the  Elhe.  All  the  lands  on  either 
hank  of  this  river  were  at  his  command,  and  from  them  he 
could  either  attack  the  King  of  Denmark  in  the  rear,  or,  U 
prudent,  enter  the  territories  of  that  prince. 

Christian  lY.  was  fully  aware  of  ^e  danger  of  his  mtaa- 
tion  hetween  two  such  powerful  armies.  He  had  already 
heen  joined  by  the  administrator  of  Halberstadt,  who  had 
lately  returned  from  Holland;  he  now  also  acknowledged 
Mansfeld,  whom  previously  he  had  refused  to  recognise,  and 
supported  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Mansfeld  amply 
requited  this  service.  He  alone  kept  at  bay  the  army  ot 
Wallenstein  upon  the  Elbe,  and  prevented  its  junction  with 
that  of  Tilly,  and  a  combined  attack  on  the  King  of  Den- 
mark. Notwithstanding  the  enemy's  superiority,  this  in- 
trepid general  even  approached  the  bridge  of  Dessau,  and 
ventured  to  entrench  himself  in  presence  of  the  imperial 
lines.  But  attacked  in  the  rear  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
Imperialists,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  superior  nmnbers, 
and  to  abandon  his  post  with  the  loss  of  3,000  killed.  After 
this  defeat,  Mansfeld  withdrew  into  Brandenburg,  where  he 
soon  recruited  and  reinforced  his  army ;  and  suddenly  turned 
into  Silesia,  with  the  view  of  marching  from  thence  into 
Hungary ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Bethlem  Gabor,  eanying 
the  war  into  the  heart  of  Austria.  As  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions in  that  quarter  were  entirely  defenceless,  Wallenstein 
.  received  immediate  orders  to  leave  the  King  of  Denmark, 
and  if  possible  to  intercept  Mansfeld*s  progress  thxou^  Si- 
lesia. 

The  diversion  which  this  movement  of  Mansfeld  had  made 
in  the  army  of  Wallenstein,  enabled  the  king  to  detach  a 
part  of  his  force  into  Westphalia,  to  seize  the  bishoprics  of 
Munster  and  Osnaburg.  To  check  this  movement,  Tilly 
suddenly  moved  from  the  Weser;  but  the  operations  of 
Duke  Christian,  who  threatened  the  territories  of  the  League 
vrith  an  inroad  in  the  direction  of  Hesse,  and  to  remove 
thither  the  seat  of  war,  recaUed  him  as  rapidly  from  West- 
phalia. In  order  to  keep  open  his  communication  with  these 
provinces,  and  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  enemy  with  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  Tilly  hastily  seized  all  the  tenable  posts 
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on  the  Werha  and  Fulda,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  in 
Minden,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hessian  Mountains,  and  at  the  con- 
fluence of  these  rivers  with  the  Weser.    He  soon  made  himself 
master  of  Gottingen,  the  key  of  Brunswick  and  Hesse,  and  was 
meditating  a  similar  attack  upon  Nordheim,  when  the  king 
advanced  upon  him  with  his  whole  army.     After  throwing 
into  this  place  the  necessary  supplies  for  a  long  siege,  the 
latter  attempted  to   open   a   new  passage  through  Eichs- 
feld  and  Thuringia,  into  the  territories  of  the  League.     He 
had    already  reached  Duderstadt,  when    Tilly,    by  forced 
marches,  came  up  witli  him.     As  the  army  of  Tilly,  which 
had  been  reinforced  by  some  of  Wallenstein's  regiments, 
was  superior  in  numbers  to  his  own,  the  king,  to  avoid  a 
battle,  retreated  towards  Brunswick.     But  Tilly  incessantly 
harassed  his  retreat  and  after  three  days'  skirmishing,  he 
was  at  length  obliged  to  await  the  enemy  near  the  %411age  of 
Lutter  in  Barenberg.      The  Danes  began  the  attack  with 
great  bravery,  and  thrice  did  their  intrepid  monarch  lead 
them  in  person  against  the  enemy;  but  at  length  the  su- 
perior numbers  and  discipline  of  the  Imperialists  prevailed, 
and  the  general  of  the  League  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
The  Danes  lost  sixty  standards,  and  their  whole  artillery, 
baggage,  and  ammunition.      Several  officers  of   distinction 
and  about  4,000  men  were  killed  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  and 
several  companies  of  foot,  in  the  flight,  who  had  thrown 
themselves  into  the  town-house  of  Lutter,  laid  down  their 
arms  and  surrendered  to  the  conqueror. 

The  king  fled  with  his  cavalry,  and  soon  collected  the 
wreck  of  his  army  which  had  survived  this  serious  defeat. 
Tilly  pursued  his  victory,  made  himself  master  of  the  Weser 
and  Brunswick,  and  forced  the  king  to  retire  into  Bremen. 
Eendered  more  cautious  by  defeat,  uie  latter  now  stood  upon 
the  defensive ;  and  determined  at  all  events  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  crossing  the  Elbe.  But  while  he  threw  gar- 
risons into  every  tenable  place,  he  reduced  his  own  duni 
nished  army  to  inactivity;  and  one  after  another  his  scat- 
tered troops  were  either  defeated  or  dispersed.  The  forces 
of  the  Lei^e,  in  command  of  the  Weser,  spread  themselves 
along  the  Elbe  and  Havel,  and  everywhere  drove  the  Danes 
before  them.  Tilly  himself  crossing  the  Elbe  penetrated 
with  his  victorious  army  into  Brandenburg,  while  Wallen- 
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stein  entered  Holstein  to  remove  the  seat  of  ^Hrar  to  tii6 
king's  own  dominions. 

Tliis  general  bad  just  returned  from  Hungary,  isdiither  he 
had  pursued  Mansfeld,  without  being  able  to  obstruct  his 
march,  or  prevent  his  junction  with  Bethlem  Grabor.  Con- 
Btantlj  persecuted  by  fortune,  but  always  superior  to  his 
feite,  Mansfeld  had  made  his  way  against  countless  difficulties, 
through  Silesia  and  Hungary  to  Transylvania,  where,  after 
all,  he  was  not  veiy  welcome.  Relying  upon  the  assistance 
of  England,  and  a  powerful  diversion  in  Lower  Saxony,  Ga- 
bor  had  again  broken  the  truce  with  the  Emperor.  But  in 
place  of  the  expected  diversion  in  his  favour,  Mansfeld  had 
drawn  upon  himself  the  whole  strength  of  Wallenstein,  and 
instead  of  bringing,  required,  pecuniary  assistance.  The  want 
of  concert  in  the  Protestant  counsels  cooled  Gabor's  ardour ; 
and  ho  hastened,  as  usual,  to  avert  the  coming  storm  by  a 
fipeedy  peace.  Firmly  determined,  however,  to  break  it,  with 
the  first  ray  of  hope,  he  directed  Mansfeld  in  the  mean  time 
to  apply  for  assistance  to  Venice. 

Out  off  from  Germany,  and  unable  to  support  die 
remnant  of  his  troops  in  Himgary,  Mansfeld  sold  his 
lery  and  baggage  train,  and  disbanded  his  soldiers.  With  a 
few  followers,  be  proceeded  through  Bosnia  and  DalmotiB,  to- 
wards Venice.  New  schemes  swelled  his  bosom;  bat  his 
career  was  ended.  Fate,  which  had  so  restlessly  sported 
with  him  throughout,  now  prepared  for  him  a  peacejfbl  grave 
in  Dalmatia.  Death  overtook  him  in  the  vicinity  of  Zaim  id 
1626,  and  a  short  time  before  him  died  the  Mthfiil  com- 
panion of  his  fortunes.  Christian,  Duke  of  Brunswick — two 
men  worthy  of  immortality,  had  they  but  been  as  sopmor  to 
their  times  as  they  were  to  their  adversities. 

The  King  of  Denmark,  with  his  whole  army,  was  unaUe 
to  cope  with  Tilly  alone ;  much  less,  therefore,  with  a  shat- 
tered force  could  he  hold  his  ground  against  the  two  imperial 
generals.  The  Danes  retired  from  all  their  posts  on  the 
Weser,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Havel,  and  the  army  of  WaQen- 
stein  poured  like  a  torrent  into  Brandenburg,  Mecklenboig, 
Holstein,  and  Silesia.  That  general,  too  proud  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  another,  had  despatched  Tilly  across  the 
Elbe,  to  watch,  as  he  gave  out,  the  motions  of  the  Dutch  in 
that  quarter;   but  in  reality  that  he   might  terminate  the 
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war  against  the  king,  and  rem  for  himself  the  fruits  of 
Tilly's  conqaests.  Christiaa  haa  now  lost  all  his  fortresses 
in  tne  Gherman  States,  with  the  exception  of  Gluckstadt;  his 
armies  were  defeated  or  dispersed ;  no  assistance  came  from 
Germany ;  from  England,  uttle  consolation ;  while  his  con- 
federates in  Lower  Saxony  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
queror. The  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Gassel  had  been  forced 
hy  Tilly,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Latter,  to  renounce  the 
Danish  alliance.  Wallenstein's  formidable  appearance  be- 
fore Berlin  reduced  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh  to  sub- 
mission, and  compelled  him  to  recognise,  as  legitimate,  Maxi- 
milian's title  to  the  Paladote  Electorate.  The  greater  part 
of  Mecklenburgh  was  now  overrun  by  imperial  troops ;  and 
both  dukes,  as  adherents  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  placed 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  driven  from  their  do- 
minions. The  defence  of  the  German  liberties  against 
illegal  encroachments,  was  punished  as  a  crime  deserving 
the  loss  of  all  dignities  and  territories ;  and  yet  this  was  but 
the  prelude  to  the  still  more  crying  enormities  which  shortly 
followed. 

The  secret  how  Wallenstein  had  purposed  to  fulfil  his  ex- 
travagant designs  was  now  manifest.  He  had  learned  the 
lesson  from  Count  Mansfeld ;  but  the  scholar  surpassed  his 
master.  On  the  principle  that  war  must  support  war.  Mans 
fold  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  subsisted  their  troops  by 
contributions  levied  indiscriminately  on  friend  and  enemy; 
but  this  predatory  life  was  attended  with  all  the  inconvenience 
and  insecurity  which  accompany  robbery.  Like  a  fugitive 
banditti,  they  were  obliged  to  steal  through  exasperated  and 
visilant  enemies ;  to  roam  from  one  end  of  Germany  to  an- 
other ;  to  watch  their  opportunity  with  anxiety ;  and  to  abandon 
the  most  fertile  territories  whenever  they  were  defended  by 
a  superior  army.  If  Mansfeld  and  Duke  Christian  had  done 
such  great  things  in  the  face  of  these  difficulties,  what  might 
not  be  expected  if  the  obstacles  were  removed;  when  the 
anigr  raised  was  numerous  enough  to  overawe  in  itself  the 
most  powerful  states  of  the  empure ;  when  the  name  of  the 
Emperor  insured  impunity  to  every  outrage;  and  when, 
under  liie  highest  authority,  and  at  the  head  of  an  over- 
whelming force,  the  same  system  of  warfare  was  pursued. 
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which  these  two  adventurers  had  hitherto  adopted  at  their 
own  risk,  and  with  only  an  untrained  multitude  ? 

Wallenstein  had  all  this  in  view  when  he  made  his  bold 
offer  to  the  Emperor,  which  now  seemed  extravagant  to  no 
one.  The  more  his  army  was  augmented,  the  less  cause  was 
there  to  fear  for  its  subsistence,  because  it  could  inesistlblj 
bear  down  upon  the  refractory  states ;  the  more  violent  its 
outrages,  the  more  probable  was  impunity.  Towards  hostile 
states  it  had  the  plea  of  right ;  towards  the  fiEivourablj  dis- 
posed it  could  allege  necessity.  The  inequality,  too,  with 
which  it  dealt  out  its  oppressions,  prevented  any  dangerous 
union  among  the  states ;  while  the  exhaustion  of  their  teni- 
tories  deprived  them  of  the  power  of  vengeance.  Thus  the 
whole  of  Germany  became  a  kind  of  magazine  for  the  imperial 
army,  and  the  Emperor  was  enabled  to  deal  with  the  other 
states  as  absolutely  as  with  his  own  hereditary  dominions. 
Universal  was  the  clamour  for  redress  before  the  imperial 
throne ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  the  revenge  of 
the  injured  princes,  so  long  as  tiiey  appealed  for  justice.  The 
general  discontent  was  directed  equally  against  the  Emperor, 
who  had  lent  his  name  to  these  barbarities,  and  the  general  who 
exceeded  his  power,  and  openly  abused  the  authority  of  his  mas- 
ter. They  applied  to  the  Emperor  for  protection  against  the 
outrages  of  his  general ;  but  Wallenstein  had  no  sooner  felt 
himself  absolute  in  the  army,  than  he  threw  o£f  his  obedience 
to  his  sovereign. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  enemy  made  a  speedy  peace  piobft 
ble ;  yet  Wallenstein  continued  to  augment  the  impenal  ar 
mies  until  they  were  at  least  100,000  men  strong.     Number 
less  commissiono  to  colonelcies  and  inferior  commands,  the  re- 
gal pomp  of  the  commander-in-chief,  immoderate  larsesses  to 
his  mvourites,  (for  he  never  gave  less  than  a  thousand  flcurins,) 
enormous  sums  lavished  in  corrupting  the  court  at  Vianna 
— all  this  had  been  effected  without  burdening  the  Emperor. 
These  immense  sums  were  raised  by  the  contributions  tened 
from  the  lower  German  provinces,  where  no  distinctioii  was 
made  between  friend  and  foe ;  and  the  territories  of  all  piinces 
were  subjected  to  the  same  system  of  marching  and  quar- 
tering, of  extortion  and  outrage.     If  credit  is  to  be  giveii 
to  an  extravagant  contemporary  statement,  Wallenstein,  dor- 
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ing  his  seTen  years  command,  had  exacted  not  less  than  sixty 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  from  one  half  of  Germany.  The 
greater  his  extortions,  the  greater  the  rewards  of  his  soldiers, 
and  the  greater  the  concourse  to  his  standard,  for  the  world 
always  follows  fortune.  His  armies  flourished  while  all  the 
states  through  which  they  passed  withered.  What  cared  he  for 
the  detestation  of  the  people,  and  the  complaints  of  piinccs  ? 
His  army  adored  him,  and  the  guilt  itself  enabled  him  to  bid 
defiance  to  its  consequences. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Ferdinand,  were  we  to  lay  all  these 
irregularities  to  his  charge.  Had  he  foreseen  that  he  was 
abandoning  the  German  States  to  the  mercy  of  his  general, 
he  would  have  been  sensible  how  dangerous  to  himself  so 
absolute  a  generd  would  prove.  The  closer  the  connexion 
became  between  the  army,  and  the  leader  from  whom  flowed 
favour  and  fortune,  the  more  the  ties  which  united  both  to 
the  Emperor  were  relaxed.  Every  thing,  it  is  true,  was  done 
in  the  name  of  the  latter ;  but  Wallenstein  only  availed  him- 
self of  the  supreme  majesty  of  the  Emperor  to  crush  the  au- 
thority of  other  states.  His  object  was  to  depress  the  princes 
of  the  empire,  to  destroy  all  gradation  of  rank  between  them 
and  the  Emperor,  and  to  elevate  the  power  of  the  latter  abovs 
all  competition.  If  the  Emperor  were  absolute  in  Germany, 
who  then  would  be  equal  to  the  man  intrusted  with  the  exe- 
cution of  his  will  ?  The  height  to  which  Wallenstein  had 
raised  the  imperial  authority  astonished  even  the  Emperor 
himself;  but  as  the  greatness  of  the  master  was  entirely  the 
work  of  the  servant,  the  creation  of  Wallenstein  would  ne 
cessarily  sink  again  into  nothing  upon  the  withdrawal  of  its 
creative  hand.  Not  without  an  object,  therefore,  did  Wal- 
lenstein labour  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  German  princes 
against  the  Emperor.  The  more  violent  their  hatred  of 
Ferdinand,  the  more  indispensable  to  the  Emperor  would 
become  the  man  who  alone  could  render  their  ill-will  power- 
less.  His  design  imquestionably  was,  that  his  sovereign 
should  stand  in  fear  of  no  one  in  all  Germany — ^besides  him- 
self, the  source  and  engine  of  this  despotic  power. 

As  a  step  towards  this  end,  Wallenstein  now  demanded  the 
cession  of  Mecklenburg,  to  be  held  in  pledge  till  the  repay- 
ment of  his  advances  for  the  war.  Ferdinand  had  already 
created  him  Duke  of  Friedland,  apparently  with  the  view  of 
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exalting  his  o^m  general  oyer  Bayaria;  but  en  ocdinaiy  le* 
compense  would  not  satisfy  Wallenstein*8  ambition.  In  mm 
was  this  new  demand,  which  could  be  gianted  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  two  princes  of  the  empire,  actiTelj  resii^ed  in  tbe 
Imperial  Council ;  in  vain  did  the  Spaniards,  who  had  long 
been  offended  by  his  pride,  oppose  his  elevation.  The  poirer 
fill  support  which  Wallenstein  had  purchased  finom  the  im* 
perial  councillors  prevailed,  and  Ferdinand  was  determined, 
at  whatever  cost,  to  secure  the  devotion  of  so  indispensable  a 
minister.  For  a  slight  ofifence,  one  of  the  oldest  German 
houses  was  expelled  from  their  hereditary  domhiioiie,  that 
a  creature  of  the  Fmperor  might  be  enriched  by  their  spoilB 

(leas). 

Wallenstein  now  began  to  assume  the  title  of  genenJiemno 
of  the  Emperor  by  sea  and  land.  Wismar  was  taken,  and  a 
firm  footing  gained  on  the  Baltic.  Ships  were  required  fipom 
Poland  and  the  Hans  towns  to  carrv  the  war  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Baltic ;  to  pursue  the  Danes  into  the  heart  of  their 
own  coimtry,  and  to  compel  them  to  a  peace  whidi  might 
prepare  the  way  to  more  important  conquests.  The  commn- 
nication  between  the  Lower  German  States  and  the  Northern 
powers  would  be  broken,  could  the  Emperor  place  himaAlf 
between  them,  and  encompass  Germany,  from  the  idriatir  to 
the  Sound,  (the  intervening  kingdom  of  Poland  being  ahready 
dependent  on  him,)  with  an  unbroken  line  of  territDry.  If 
such  was  the  Emperor's  plan,  Wallenstein  had  a  peculiar  intar- 
est  in  its  execution.  These  possessions  on  the  Baltie  shoiiU, 
he  intended,  form  the  first  foundation  of  a  power,  vdiich 
had  long  been  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and  'which,  should 
enable  him  to  throw  off  his  dependence  on  the  Emperar. 

To  effect  this  object,  it  was  of  extreme  importance  to  gun 
possession  of  Stralsund,  a  town  on  the  Baltic.  Its  eaeeUsnt 
harbour,  and  the  short  passage  from  it  to  the  Swedish  and 
Danish  coasts,  peculiarly  fitted  it  for  a  naval  station  in  a  mr 
with  these  powers.  This  town,  the  sixth  of  the  Banseatae 
League,  enjoyed  great  privileges  under  the  Duke  of  Poms- 
rania,  and  toftaliy  independent  of  Denmark,  had  taken  no 
share  in  the  war.  But  neither  its  neutrality,  nor  its  privi- 
leges, could  protect  it  against  the  encroachments  of  Wallin* 
stein,  when  he  had  once  cast  a  longing  look  upon  it. 

The  request  he  made,  that  Stralsund  should  receive  an  a 
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perial  garrisoD,  had  been  firmly  and  honourably  rejected  by 
the  mamstxBcy,  who  also  refused  his  cunningly  demanded 
permission  to  march  his  troops  through  the  town,  Wallen- 
stein,  therefore,  now  proposed  to  besiege  it. 

The  independence  of  Stralsimd,  as  securing  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Baltic,  was  equally  important  to  the  two  Northern 
kings.  A  common  danger  overcame  at  last  the  private  j  ealousies 
which  had  long  divided  these  princes.  In  a  treaty  concluded 
at  Copenhagen  in  16S8,  they  bound  themselves  to  assist 
Stralsund  with  their  combined  force,  and  to  oppose  in  common 
every  foreign  power  which  should  appear  in  the  Baltic  with 
hostile  views.  Christian  IV.  also  threw  a  sufficient  garrison 
into  Stralsund,  and  by  his  personal  presence  animated  the 
courage  of  the  citizens.  Some  ships  of  war  which  Sigis- 
mund,  King  of  Poland,  had  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  im- 
perial general,  were  sunk  by  the  Danish  fleet ;  and  as  Lu- 
beck  refused  him  the  use  of  its  shipping,  this  imperial  ge- 
neralissimo of  the  sea  had  not  even  ships  enough  to  blockade 
this  single  harbour. 

Nothing  could  appear  more  adventurous  than  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  a  strongly  fortified  seaport  without  first  blockad- 
ing its  harbour.  Wadlenstein,  however,  who  as  yet  had  never 
experienced  a  check,  wished  to  conquer  nature  itself,  and  to 
perform  impossibilities.  Stralsund,  open  to  the  sea,  continued 
to  be  supplied  with  provisions  and  reinforcements ;  yet  Wal- 
lenstein  maintained  his  blockade  on  the  land  side,  and  endea- 
voured, by  boasting  menaces,  to  supply  his  want  of  real 
strengdi.  "  I  will  take  this  town,"  said  he,  "  though  it  were 
fiistened  by  a  chain  to  the  heavens."  The  Emperor  himself, 
who  might  have  cause  to  regret  an  enterprise  which  promised 
no  very  glorious  result,  joyfully  availed  himself  of  the  apparent 
submission  and  acceptable  propositions  of  the  inhabitants,  to 
order  the  general  to  retire  from  the  town.  Wailenstein  de- 
spised the  command,  and  continued  to  harass  the  besieged  by 
incessant  assaults.  As  the  Danish  garrison,  already  mudot 
reduced,  was  unequal  to  the  fatigues  of  this  prolonged  defence, 
and  the  king  was  unable  to  detach  any  further  troops  to  their 
support,  Stralsund,  with  Christian's  consent,  threw  itself  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  King  of  Sweden.  The  Danish  com- 
mander left  the  town  to  mdce  way  fi>r  a  Swedish  governor, 
who  gloriously  defended  it.    Here  Wallenstein's  good  fortune 
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forsook  bim ;  aud,  for  the  first  time,  bis  pride  experienced  the 
humiliation  of  relinquishing  his  prej,  aner  the  loss  of  manj 
months  and  of  12,000  men.  l^e  necessity  to  which  he  re- 
duced the  town  of  applying  for  protection  to  Sweden,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  close  alliance  between  Gustayos  Adolphaf 
and  Stralsimd,  which  greatly  feuulitated  the  entzaoce  of  the 
Swedes  into  Germany. 

Hitherto  invariable  success  had  attended  the  arms  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  League,  and  Christian  IV.,  defeated  in 
Germany,  had  sought  refuge  in  his  own  islands;  but  the 
Baltic  checked  the  further  progress  of  the  conquerors.  The 
want  of  ships  not  only  stopped  the  pursuit  of  the  king,  but 
endangered  their  previous  acquisitions.  The  union  of  the 
two  monarchs  was  most  to  be  dreaded,  because,  so  long 
as  it  lasted,  it  effectually  prevented  the  Emperor  and  his 
general  from  acquiring  a  footing  on  the  Baltic,  or  effect- 
ing a  landing  in  Sweden.  But  if  they  could  succeed  in  dis- 
solving this  imion,  and  especially  in  securing  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Danish  king,  they  might  hope  to  ovexpower 
the  insulated  force  of  Sweden.  The  dread  of  the  inter- 
ference of  foreign  powers,  the  insubordination  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  his  own  states,  and  still  more  the  storm  which 
was  gradually  darkening  along  the  whole  of  Protestant 
Germany,  inclined  the  Emperor  to  peace,  which  his  general, 
from  opposite  motives,  was  equally  desirous  to  effect.  Far 
from  wishing  for  a  state  of  things  which  would  reduce  him 
from  the  meridian  of  greatness  and  glory  to  the  obscori^ 
of  private  life,  he  only  wished  to  change  the  theatre  of  war, 
and  by  a  partial  peace  to  prolong  the  general  confusion.  The 
friendship  of  Denmark,  whose  neighbour  he  had  become  as 
Archduke  of  Mecklenburgh,  was  most  important  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  ambitious  views ;  and  he  resolved,  even  at  the  sa- 
crifice of  his  sovereign's  interests,  to  secure  its  alliance. 

By  the  treaty  of  Copenhagen,  Christian  IV.  had  expressly 
engaged  not  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  the  Emperor, 
without  the  consent  of  Sweaen.  Notwithstanding,  iVallen 
stein  8  proposition  was  readily  received  by  him.  In  a  con&r- 
ence  at  Lubeck  in  1629,  from  which  Wallenstein,  with 
studied  contempt,  excluded  the  Swedish  ambassadorB  who 
came  to  intercede  for  Mecklenburgh,  all  the  oonqnests  taken 
by  the  imperialists  were  restored  to  the  Danes.    The  conii- 
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tions  imposed  upon  the  king  were,  that  he  shoitld  interfere  no 
farther  with  the  affairs  of  Germany  than  was  called  for  hy 
his  character  of  Duke  of  Holstein ;  that  he  should  on  no  pre- 
text harass  the  Chapters  of  Lower  Germany,  and  should  leave 
the  Dukes  of  Mecklenhurgh  to  their  fate.  By  Christian  himself 
had  these  princes  heen  involved  in  the  war  with  the  Emperor ; 
he  now  sacrificed  them,  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  usurper  of 
their  territories.  Among  the  motives  which  had  engaged  him 
in  a  war  with  the  Emperor,  not  the  least  was  the  restoration 
of  his  relation,  the  Elector  Palatine — ^yet  the  name  of  that 
unfortunate  prince  was  not  even  mentioned  in  the  treaty ;  while 
in  one  of  its  articles  the  legitimacy  of  the  Bavarian  election 
was  expressly  recognised.  Thus  meanly  and  ingloriously  did 
Christian  IV.  retire  from  the  field.        "*  • 

Ferdinand  had  it  now  in  his  power,  for  the  second  time,  to 
secure  the  ti-anquillity  of  Germany ;  and  it  depended  solely  on 
his  will  whether  the  treaty  with  Denmark  should  or  should 
not  be  the  basis  of  a  general  peace.  From  every  quarter  arose 
the  cry  of  the  unfortunate,  petitioning  for  an  end  of  their  suf- 
ferings ;  the  cruelties  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  rapacity  of  his 
generals,  had  exceeded  all  bounds.  Germany,  laid  waste  by 
the  desolating  bands  of  Mansfeld  and  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  by  the  still  more  terrible  hordes  of  Tilly  and  Wal- 
lenstein,  lay  exhausted,  bleeding,  wasted,  and  sighing  for  re- 
pose. An  anxious  desire  for  peace  was  felt  by  all  the  Estates, 
and  by  the  Emperor  himself ;  involved  as  he  was  in  a  war 
with  France  in  Upper  Italy,  exhausted  by  his  past  warfare  in 
Germany,  and  apprehensive  of  the  day  of  reckoning  which 
was  approaching.  But,  unfortunately,  the  conditions  on  which 
alone  the  two  religious  parties  were  willing  respectively  to 
sheath  the  sword,  were  irreconcileable.  The  Eoman  Catholics 
wished  to  terminate  the  war  to  their  own  advantage ;  the  Pro- 
testants advanced  equal  pretensions.  The  Emperor,  instead 
of  imiting  both  parties  by  a  prudent  moderation,  sided  with 
one ;  and  thus  Germany  was  again  plunged  in  the  horrors 
of  a  bloody  war. 

From  the  very  close  of  the  Bohemian  troubles,  Ferdinand 
had  carried  on  a  counter  reformation  in  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions, in  which,  however,  from  regard  to  some  of  the  Pro- 
testant Estates,  he  proceeded,  at  first,  with  moderation.  But 
the  victories  of  his  generals  in  Lower  Germany  encouraged 
him  to  throw  off  all  reserve.    Accordingly  he  had  it  intimated 
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to  all  the  Protestants  in  these  dominions,  that  they  most  mther 
abandon  their  religion,  or  their  native  oonntry, — a  bitter  and 
dreadful  alternative,  which  ezdted  the  most  violent  oommo- 
tions  among  his  Austrian  subjects .  In  the  Palatinate,  iinrnfidi- 
atelj  after  the  expulsion  of  Frederick,  the  Piofeestant  religion 
had  been  suppressed,  and  its  proliBssors  ei^ellad  from  the 
University  of  Heidelberg. 

All  this  was  but  the  prelude  to  greater  changes.  In  the 
Electoral  Congress  held  at  Miihlberg,  the  Boman  CathidiCB 
had  demanded  of  the  Emperor  that  all  the  aichhiahoprig. 
bishoprics,  mediate  and  immediate,  abbacies  and  monaste- 
ries, which,  since  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  had  been  'M^m^lftrinftd  bj 
the  Protestants,  should  be  restored  to  the  chnrcfa,  in  order  to 
indemnify  them  for  the  losses  and  sufferings  in  llie  mur.  To 
a  Roman  Catholic  prince  so  zealous  as  Ferdinand  was*  sodi  a 
hint  was  not  likely  to  be  neglected ;  but  he  still  thmigi>t  It 
would  be  premature  to  arouse  the  whole  Protestants  of  Ger- 
many by  so  decisive  a  step.  Not  a  single  Protestant  prince 
but  would  be  deprived,  by  this  revocation  of  the  religioiis  imnd- 
ations,  of  a  part  of  his  lands ;  for  where  these  revenues  had  not 
actually  been  diverted  to  secular  purposes  they  had  been 
over  to  the  Protestant  church.  To  this  source,  manj 
owed  the  chief  part  of  their  revenues  and  importance!  AH. 
without  exception,  would  be  irritated  by  this  <i<wn«ni^  for  j^- 
storation.  The  religious  treaty  did  not  expressly  deny  their 
right  to  these  chapters,  although  it  did  not  allow  it.  But  a 
possession  which  had  now  been  held  for  nearly  a  eeotaijf  the 
silence  of  four  preceding  emperors,  and  the  law  of  omii^, 
which  gave  them  an  equal  right  with  the  Boman  Oatfaobos  to 
the  foundations  of  their  common  ancestors,  mi^t  be  8tnn|^ 
pleaded  by  them  as  a  valid  tide.  Besides  the  actual  lens  of 
power  and  authority,  which  the  surrender  of  these  fixmdetiom 
would  occasion,  besides  the  inevitable  confusion  ^rfuch would  ne- 
cessarily attend  it,  one  important  disadvantage  to  which  it  woald 
lead,  was,  that  the  restoration  of  the  Boman  Catholic  bialiopB 
would  increase  the  strength  of  that  party  in  the  Diet  hf  so  nany 
additional  votes.  Such  grievous  sacnfiices  likely  to  fill  on 
the  Protestants,  made  the  Emperor  apprehensive  of  a  formid- 
able opposition ;  and  until  the  military  ardour  should  have 
cooled  in  Germany,  he  had  no  wish  to  provoke  a  party  ftrnud- 
able  by  its  union,  and  which  in  the  Elector  of  Saanrnj  had 
a  powerful  leader.    He  resolved,  therefore,  to  tiy  the 
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ment  at  firet  on  a  smaQl  -soale,  in  older  to  asGertain  howitisas 
likely  to  succeed  on  a  larger  one.  Aecoxdinglj,  some  of  Um 
free  cities  in  Upper  Germany,  and  the  Duke  of  Wirtember^, 
recehred  orders  to  sarreoder  to  the  JBoman  Catholics  sevexal 
of  the  confiscated  chi^pters. 

The  state  of  afiGairs  in  Saxony  enabled  the  Emperor  to 
make  some  bolder  experiments  in  that  quarter.  In  the 
bishoprics  of  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt,  the  Protestant 
oanons  had  not  hesitated  to  elect  bishops  of  their  own  religion. 
Both  bishoprics,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Magdeburg 
itself,  were  overrun  by  the  troops  of  Wallenstein.  It  happened, 
moreoYer,  that  by  the  death  of  the  Administrator  Duke  Christian 
of  Brunswick,  Halberstadt  was  vacant,  as  was  also  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Magdeburg  by  the  deposition  of  Christian  William, 
a  prince  of  the  House  of  Brandenburgh.  Ferdinand  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  circumstance  to  restore  the  see  of  Halberstadt 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  a  prince  of  his  own  house.  To 
avoid  a  similar  coercion,  the  Chapter  of  Magdeburg  hastened  to 
elect  a  son  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  as  archbishop.  But  the 
pope,  who  with  his  arrogated  authority  interfered  in  this  mat- 
ter, conferred  the  Archbishopric  of  Magdeburg  also  on  the 
Austrian  prince.  Thus,  with  all  his  pious  zeal  for  religion, 
Ferdinand  never  lost  sight  of  the  interests  of  his  family. 

At  length,  when  the  peace  of  Lubeck  had  delivered  the 
Emperor  from  all  appr^ensions  on  the  side  of  Denmark, 
and  the  German  Protestants  seemed  entirely  powerless,  the 
Leaffue  becoming  louder  and  more  urgent  in  its  demands, 
Ferdinand,  in  1629,  signed  the  Edict  of  Restitution,  (so 
famous  by  its  disastrous  consequences,)  which  he  had  pre- 
viously laid  before  the  four  Roman  Catholic  electors  for  their 
approbation.  In  the  preamble,  he  claimed  the  prerogative,  in 
ri^t  of  his  imperial  anthority,  to  inteipret  the  meaning  of 
the  religious  treaty,  the  ambiguities  of  which  had  already 
caused  so  many  disputes,  and  to  decide  as  supreme  arbiter 
and  ju^be  between  ^e  contending  parties.  Tins  prerogative 
hefoun^d  upon  the  practice  of  his  ancestors,  and  its  previous 
recognition  even  by  Protestant  states.  Saxony  had  actually 
acknowledged  this  right  of  the  Emperor;  and  it  now  became 
evident  how  deeply  this  court  had  ii^ured  the  Protestant  cause 
by  its  dependence  on  the  House  of  Austria.  But  though  the 
meaning  of  liie  religioas  treaty  was  really  ambiguous,  as  a 
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century  of  religions  dispntes  sufficiently  proved,  yet  for  the 
Emperor,  who  must  be  either  a  Protestant  or  a  Homan 
Catholic,  and  therefore  an  interested  party,  to  assume  the 
right  of  deciding  between  the  disputants,  was  deaiiy  a 
violation  of  an  essential  article  of  the  pacification.  He  could 
not  be  judge  in  his  own  cause,  without  reducing  the  liberties 
of  the  empire  to  an  empty  sound. 

And  now,  in  virtue  of  this  usurpation,  Ferdinand  decided, 
"  That  every  secularization  of  a  religious  foundation,  TnaHMit^ 
or  immediate,  by  the  Protestants,  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
the  treaty,  was  contrary  to  its  spirit,  and  must  be  revoked  as 
a  breach  of  it."  He  fmrther  decided,  "  That,  by  the  religious 
peace.  Catholic  proprietors  of  estates  were  no  further  bound 
to  their  Protestant  subjects  than  to  allow  them  full  liberty  to 
quit  their  territories."  In  obedience  to  this  decision,  all  un- 
lawful possessors  of  benefices — the  Protestant  states  in  short 
without  exception — were  ordered,  under  pain  of  the  ban  of 
the  empire,  immediately  to  surrender  their  usurped  posses- 
sions to  the  imperial  commissioners. 

This  sentence  applied  to  no  less  than  two  archbishiqpiics 
and  twelve  bishoprics,  besides  innumerable  abbacies.  The 
edict  came  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  whole  of  Protestant 
Germany ;  dreadful  even  in  its  immediate  consequenoes ;  but 
yet  more  so  from  the  further  calamities  it  seemed  to  threaten. 
The  Protestants  were  now  convinced  that  the  supprasauiii  ol 
their  religion  had  been  resolved  on  by  the  Emperor  and  the 
League,  and  that  the  overthrow  of  German  libertj  noald 
soon  follow.  Their  remonstrances  were  unheeded ;  the  com 
missioners  were  named,  and  an  army  assembled  to  enfioee 
obedience.  The  edict  was  first  put  in  force  in  Aogsboiip 
where  the  treaty  was  concluded ;  the  city  was  again  placed 
under  the  government  of  its  bishop,  and  six  Protestant 
churches  in  the  town  were  closed.  The  Duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg  was,  in  like  manner,  compelled  to  surrender  his 
abbacies.  These  severe  measures,  though  they  alarmed  the 
Protestant  states,  were  yet  insufficient  to  rouse  them  to  an 
active  resistance.  Their  fe^  of  the  Emperor  was  too  strong, 
and  many  were  disposed  to  quiet  submission.  The  hope  of 
attaining  their  end  by  gentle  measures,  induced  the  Boman 
Catholics  likewise  to  delay  for  a  year  the  executum  of  the 
edict,  and  this  saved  the  Protestants;  before  the  eoi  of 
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tliat  period,  the  success  of  the   Swedish  arms  had  totally 
changed  the  state  of  afiairs. 

In  a  Diet  held  at  Eatisbon,  at  which  Ferdinand  ^yas 
present  in  person  (in  1630),  the  necessity  of  taking  some 
measures  for  the  immediate  restoration  of  a  general  peace 
to  Germany,  and  for  the  removal  of  all  grievances,  was. 
debated,  llie  complaints  of  the  Boman  Catholics  were 
scarcely  less  numerous  than  those  of  the  Protestants,  how 
ever  Ferdinand  had  flattered  himself  that  by  the  Edict  ol 
Bestitution  he  had  secured  the  members  of  the  League, 
and  its  leader  by  the  gift  of  the  electoral  dignity,  and  the 
cession  of  great  part  of  the  Palatinate.  But  the  good  under 
standing  between  the  Emperor  and  the  princes  of  the  League 
had  rapidly  declined  since  the  employment  of  Wallenstein. 
Accustomed  to  give  law  to  Germany,  and  even  to  sway  the 
Emperor's  own  destiny,  the  haughty  Elector  of  Bavaria  now 
at  once  saw  himself  supplanted  by  itte  imperial  general,  and 
with  that  of  the  League,  his  own  importance  completely  un- 
dermined. Another  had  now  stepped  in  to  reap  tne  fruits  of 
his  victories,  and  to  bury  his  past  services  in  oblivion. 
Wallenstein  8  imperious  character,  whose  dearest  triumph 
was  in  degrading  the  authority  of  Maximilian,  and  giving 
an  odious  latitude  to  that  of  the  Emperor,  tended  not  a  little 
to  augment  the  irritation  of  the  Elector.  Discontented  with 
the  Emperor,  and  distrustful  of  his  intentions,  he  had  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  France,  which  the  other  members  of  the 
League  were  suspected  of  favouring.  A  fear  of  the  Em- 
peror's plans  of  aggrandizement,  and  discontent  with  existing 
evils,  had  extinguished  among  tliem  all  feelings  of  gratitude. 
Wallenstein's  exactions  had  become  altogether  intolerable. 
Brandenburg  estimated  its  losses  at  twenty,  Pomerania  at 
ten,  Hesse  Cassel  at  seven  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  rest 
in  proportion.  The  cry  for  redress  was  loud,  urgent,  and 
universal ;  all  prejudices  were  hushed ;  Boman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  were  united  on  this  point.  The  terrified  Em- 
peror was  assailed  on  all  sides  by  petitions  against  Wallen- 
stein, and  his  ear  filled  with,  the  most  fearful  descriptions  of 
his  outrages.  Ferdinand  was  not  naturally  cruel.  If  not 
totally  innocent  of  the  atrocities  which  were  practised  in 
Germany  under  the  shelter  of  his  name,  he  was  ignorant: 
of  their  extent ;  and  he  was  not  long  in  yielding  to  the  re- 
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presentation  of  the  princes,  and  reduced  his  standing  armj 
bj  eighteen  thousand  cavalrj.  While  this  redaction  took 
place,  the  Swedes  were  actlTelj  preparing  an  expedition  into 
Germany,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  disbanded  Imperialists 
enlisted  under  their  banners. 

The  Emperor's  concessions  only  encouraged  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  to  bolder  demands.  So  long  as  the  Duke  of  Friedland 
retained  the  supreme  command,  Ms  triumph  over  the  Em- 
peror was  incomplete.  The  princes  of  me  League  wen 
meditating  a  severe  revenge  on  Wallenstein  for  that  hao^ti- 
ness  with  which  he  had  treated  them  all  alike.  His  dignnaMi 
was  demanded  by  the  whole  college  of  electors,  and  even  by 
Spain,  with  a  degree  of  unanimity  and  urgency  which  asto- 
nished the  Emperor.  The  anxiety  with  which  Wallenstein'a 
enemies  pressed  for  his  dismissal,  ought  to  have  conTinoed 
the  Emperor  of  the  importance  of  his  services.  Wallen- 
stein, informed  of  the  cabals  which  were  forming  againat 
him  in  Eatisbon,  lost  no  time  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  Em- 
peror to  the  real  views  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  He  himgplf 
appeared  in  Batisbon,  with  a  pomp  which  threw  his  master 
into  the  shade,  and  increased  the  hatred  of  his  opponents. 

Long  was  the  Emperor  undecided.  The  sacrifioa  de- 
manded was  a  painful  one.  To  the  Duke  of  Friedland 
alone  he  owed  ms  preponderance ;  he  felt  how  mnch.  he 
would  lose  in  yielding  him  to  the  indignation  of  the  princes. 
But  at  this  moment,  unfortunately,  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  conciliating  the  Electors.  His  son  Ferdinand  had 
already  been  chosen  Kin^  of  Hungary,  and  he  was  endearonr- 
ing  to  procure  his  election  as  his  successor  in  the  empre. 
For  this  purpose,  the  support  of  Maximilian  was  indis- 
pensable. This  consideration  was  the  weightiest,  and  to 
oblige  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  he  scrupled  not  to  sacrifiee 
his  most  valuable  servant. 

At  the  Diet  at  Batisbon,  there  were  present  ambassadors 
from  France,  empowered  to  adjust  the  differences  ifhidi 
seemed  to  menace  a  war  in  Italy  between  the  Emperor  and 
their  sovereign.  Vincent,  Duke  of  Mantua  and  Montferrat* 
dying  without  issue,  his  next  relation,  Charles,  Dnke  of 
Nevers,  had  taken  possession  of  this  inheritance,  without 
doing  homage  to  the  Emperor  as  liege  lord  of  the  pan 
dpality.     Encouraged  by  me  support  of  Fiance  and  Venice^ 
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he  refused  to  surrender  these  territories  into  the  hands  of  the 
imperial  commissioners,  ontil  his  title  to  them  should  be 
decided.  On  the  other  hand,  Ferdinand  had  taken  up  arms 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Spaniards,  to  whom,  as  possessors  of 
Milan,  the  near  noghbourhood  of  a  vassal  of  France  was 
pecoliarlj  alarming,  and  who  welcomed  this  prospect  of 
making,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Emperor,  additional 
conquests  in  Italy.  In  spite  of  all  the  exertions  of  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  to  avert  a  war  in  that  country,  Ferdinand 
marched  a  German  army  across  the  Alps,  and  threw  the 
Italian  states  into  a  general  consternation.  His  arms  had 
been  successful  throughout  Germany,  and  exaggerated  fears 
revived  the  olden  apprehension  of  Austria's  projects  of 
universal  monarchy.  All  the  horrors  of  the  German  war 
now  spread  like  a  deluge  over  those  favoured  countries  which 
the  Po  waters;  Mantua  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the  sur- 
rounding districts  given  up  to  the  ravages  of  a  lawless  soldiery. 
The  curse  of  Italy  was  thus  added  to  the  maledictions  upon 
the  Emperor  which  resounded  through  Germany ;  and  even 
in  the  Roman  Conclave,  silent  prayers  were  offered  for  the 
success  of  the  Protestant  arms. 

Alarmed  by  the  universal  hatred  which  this  Italian  cam- 
paign had  drawn  upon  him,  and  wearied  out  by  the  urgent 
remonstrances  of  the  Electors,  who  zealously  supported  the 
application  of  the  French  ambassador,  the  Emperor  promised 
the  investiture  to  the  new  Duke  of  Mantua. 

This  important  service  on  the  part  of  Bavaria,  of  course, 
required  an  equivalent  from  France.  The  adjustment  of  Uie 
treaty  gave  the  envovs  of  Eichelieu,  during  their  residence 
in  Hatisbon,  the  desired  opportunity  of  entangling  the 
Emperor  in  dangerous  intrigues,  of  inflaming  the  discon- 
tented princes  of  the  League  still  more  strongly  against 
him,  and  of  turning  to  his  disadvantage  all  the  transactions 
of  the  Diet.  For  this  purpose  Richelieu  had  chosen  an 
admirable  instrument  in  Father  Joseph,  a  Capuchin  friar, 
who  accompanied  the  ambassadors  without  exciting  the  least 
suspicion.  One  of  his  principal  instructions  was  assiduously 
to  bring  about  the  dismissal  of  Wallenstein.  With  the  gene- 
ral who  had  led  it  to  victory,  the  army  of  Austria  would  lose 
its  principal  stren^^th ;  many  armies  could  not  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  this  individual.    It  would  therefore  be  a  master- 
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stroke  of  policy,  at  the  Tery  moment  when  a  victorious  mon- 
arch, the  absolute  master  of  his  operations,  was  arming  against 
the  Emperor,  to  remove  from  the  head  of  the  imperial  armies 
the  only  general  who,  by  ability  and  militaiy  experience,  was 
able  to  cope  with  the  French  king.  Father  Joseph,  in  the 
interests  of  Bavaria,  undertook  to  overcome  the  irresolu- 
tion of  the  Emperor,  who  was  now  in  a  manner  besieged  by 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Electoral  Council.  *'  It  would  be  ex- 
pedient," he  thought,  '*  to  gratify  the  Electors  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  thereby  faicilitate  his  son's  election  to  the  Boman 
Grown.  This  object  once  gained,  Wallenstein  could  at  any 
time  resume  his  former  station."  The  artful  Capuchin  was 
too  sure  of  his  man  to  touch  upon  this  ground  of  consolatioii. 

The  voice  of  a  monk  was  to  Ferdinand  II,  the  voice  of  God. 
"Nothing  on  earth,"  writes  his  own  confessor,  *' was  more 
sacred  in  his  eyes  than  a  priest.  If  it  could  happen,  he  used 
to  say,  that  an  angel  and  a  Regular  were  to  meet  him  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  the  Regular  should  receive  his  first*  and 
the  angel  his  second  obeisance."  Wallenstein*s  dismissal  was 
determined  upon. 

In  return  for  this  pious  concession,  the  Capuchin  dexter 
ously  counteracted  the  Emperor's  scheme  to  procure  for  the 
King  of  Hungary  the  further  dignity  of  King  of  the  Romans. 
In  an  express  clause  of  the  treaty  just  concluded,  the  French 
ministers  engaged  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign  to  observe  a 
complete  neutrality  between  the  Emperor  and  his  enemies ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  Richelieu  was  actually  negociating 
with  the  King  of  Sweden  to  declare  war,  and  pressing  TOon 
him  the  alliance  of  his  master.  The  latter,  indeed  disa- 
vowed the  lie  as  soon  as  it  had  served  its  purpose,  and  Father 
Joseph,  confined  to  a  convent,  must  atone  for  the  alleged  of- 
fence of  exceeding  his  instructions.  Ferdinand  perceived, 
when  too  late,  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon.  '*  A  wicked 
Capuchin,"  he  was  heard  to  say,  **  has  disarmed  me  with  his 
rosary,  and  thrust  nothing  less  than  six  electoral  crowns  into 
his  cowl." 

Artifice  and  trickery  thus  triumphed  over  the  Emperor*  at 
the  moment  when  he  was  believed  to  be  omnipotent  in  Ger- 
many, and  actually  was  so  in  the  field.  Witn  the  loss  of 
18,000  men,  and  of  a  general  who  alone  was  worth  whole  ar* 
mieSy  he  left  Batisbon  without  gaining  the  end  for  which  he  had 
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made  such  sacrifices.  Before  the  Swedes  had  vanquished  him 
in  the  field,  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  and  Father  Joseph  had 
given  him  a  mortal  blow.  At  this  memorable  Diet  at  Eatis- 
bon  the  war  with  Sweden  was  resolved  upon,  and  that  of 
Mantua  terminated.  Vainly  had  the  princes  present  at  it  in- 
terceded for  the  Dukes  of  Mecklenburgh  ;  and  equally  fruit- 
less had  been  an  application  by  the  English  ambassadors  for 
a  pension  to  the  Palatine  Frederick. 

Wallenstein  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  who  adored  him,  when  the  sentence  of  his 
dismissal  arrived. ,  Most  of  the  ofl&cers  were  his  creatures ; — 
with  the  common  soldiers  his  hint  was  law.  His  ambition 
was  boundless,  his  pride  indomitable,  his  imperious  spirit 
could  not  brook  an  injury  unavenged.  One  moment  would 
now  precipitate  him  from  the  height  of  grandeur  into  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  private  station.  To  execute  such  a  sentence  upon 
such  a  delinquent  seemed  to  require  more  address  than  it 
cost  to  obtain  it  from  the  judge.  Accordingly,  two  of  Wal- 
lenstein*s  most  intimate  friends  were  selected  as  heralds  of 
these  evil  tidings,  and  instructed  to  soften  them  as  much  as 
possible,  by  flattering  assurances  of  the  continuance  of  the 
Emperor's  favour. 

Wallenstein  had  ascertained  the  purport  of  their  message 
before  the  imperial  ambassadors  arrived.  He  had  time  to  col- 
lect himself,  and  his  countenance  exhibited  an  external  calm- 
ness, while  grief  and  rage  were  storming  in  his  bosom.  Ho 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  obey.  The  Emperor  s  decision  had 
taken  him  by  surprise  before  circumstances  were  ripe,  or  his 
preparations  complete,  for  the  bold  measures  he  had  contem- 
plated. His  extensive  estates  were  scattered  over  Bohemia 
and  Moravia;  and  by  their  confiscation,  the  Emperor  might  at 
once  destroy  the  sinews  of  his  power.  He  looked,  therefore, 
to  the  future  for  revenge ;  and  in  this  hope  he  was  encouraged 
by  the  predictions  of  an  Italian  astrologer,  who  led  his  impe- 
rious spirit  like  a  child  in  leading  strings.  Seni  had  read  in 
the  stars,  that  his  master's  brilliant  career  was  not  yet  ended ; 
and  that  bright  and  glorious  prospects  still  awaited  him.  It 
was,  indeed,  unnecessary  to  consult  the  stars  to  foretell  that 
an  enemy,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  would  ere  Ions  render  indis 
pensable  the  services  of  such  a  general  as  Walienstein. 

"  The  Emperor  is  betrayed,"  said  Wallenstein  to  the  mes- 
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sengers ;  "  I  pity  but  forgive  him.  It  is  plain  that  the  gnqp- 
ing  spirit  of  the  Bavarian  dictates  to  him.  I  giieTe  that* 
with  80  moch  weakness,  he  has  sacrificed  ma,  but  I  mil  obey." 
He  dismissed  the  emissaries  with  princely  presents ;  and  in 
a  humble  letter  besought  the  contiuaance  of  the  £inpenir!B 
£Bivour,  and  of  the  dignities  he  had  bestowed  upon  IdaL 

The  murmurs  of  l£e  army  were  universal,  (m  hearing  «£  fJi^ 
dismissal  of  their  general ;  and  the  greater  part  of  bis  idBaem 
immediately  quitted  the  imperial  service.  Many  followed 
him  to  his  estates  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia ;  othfln  he  at- 
tached to  his  interests  by  pensions,  in  order  to  f^nntTnmnA 
their  services  when  the  opportunity  should  oSidr. 
J  But  repose  was  the  last  thing  that  Wallenstein  oonteoih 
.  plated  when  he  returned  to  private  life.  In  his  retreat, 
A  he  surrounded  himself  with  a  regal  pomp,  which  seemed  to 
V  mock  the  sentence  of  degradation.  Six  gates  led  to  the  pa- 
lace he  inhabited  in  Prague,  and  a  hundred  houses  were 
pulled  down  to  make  way  for  his  courtyard.  Similar  p^^l^^^i^t 
were  built  on  his  other  numerous  estates.  Gentlemen  ci  the 
noblest  houses  contended  for  the  honour  of  serving  huDO,  aad 
even  imperial  chamberlains  resigned  the  golden  key  to  the  Em- 
peror, to  fill  a  similar  office  under  Wallenstein.  He  mamtamed 
sixty  pages,  who  were  instructed  by  the  ablest  masteiB.  His 
antichamber  was  protected  by  fifty  life  guards.  His  table 
never  consisted  of  less  than  100  covers,  and  his  seneschal  was 
a  person  of  distinction.  When  he  travelled,  his  bagange  and 
suite  accompanied  him  in  a  hundred  wagons,  dmwnoj  six  cr 
four  horses ;  his  court  followed  in  sixty  carriages,  ftttcndei  fcgr 
fifty  led  horses.  The  pomp  of  his  liveries,  the  Sj^ienionr  of 
his  equipages,  and  the  decorations  oi  his  apartments,  w&n  in 
keeping  with  all  the  rest  Six  barons  ana  as  many  ^— 'gi'*^, 
were  in  constant  attendance  about  his  person,  and  read^  to 
execute  his  slightest  order.  Twelve  patrols  went  iSam 
rounds  about  his  palace,  to  prevent  any  disturbanee.  Hia 
busy  genius  required  silence.  The  noise  of  coadtes  wna  to 
be  kept  away  from  his  residence,  and  the  streets  leading  to  it 
were  frequently  blocked  up  with  chains.  His  own  cinue  wna 
as  silent  as  the  approaches  to  his  palace ;  dark,  reserved, 
impenetrable,  he  was  more  sparing  of  his  words  than  ef 
gifts ;  while  the  little  that  he  spoke  was  harsh  and  impniiona 
He  never  smiled,  and  the  coldness  of  his  temperament  una 
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proof  against  sensual  seductions.  Ever  occupied  with  grand 
schemes,  he  despised  all  those  idle  amusements  in  which  so 
many  waste  their  lives.  The  correspondence  he  kept  up  with 
the  whole  of  Europe  was  chiefly  managed  hy  himself,  and, 
that  as  little  as  possihle  might  he  trusted  to  the  silence  of 
others,  most  of  the  letters  were  written  hy  his  own  hand.  He 
was  a  man  of  large  stature,  thin,  of  a  sallow  complexion,  with 
short  red  hair,  and  small  sparkling  eyes.  A  gloomy  and  for- 
bidding seriousness  sat  upon  his  brow ;  and  his  magnificent 
presents  alone  retained  the  trembling  crowd  of  his  depend- 
ents. 

In  this  stately  obscurity  did  Wallenstein  silently,  but  not 
inactively,  await  the  hour  of  revenge.  The  victorious  career 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  soon  gave  him  a  presentiment  of  its 
approach.  Not  one  of  his  lofty  schemes  had  been  abandoned ; 
and  the  Emperor's  ingratitude  had  loosened  the  curb  of  his 
ambition.  The  dazzling  splendour  of  his  private  life  bespoke 
high  soaring  projects ;  and,  lavish  as  a  king,  he  seemed  already 
to  reckon  among  his  certain  possessions  those  which  he  con- 
templated with  hope. 

After  Wallenstem's  dismissal,  and  the  invasion  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  a  new  generalissimo  was  to  be  appointed ;  and  it 
now  appeared  advisable  to  unite  both  the  imperial  army  and 
that  of  the  League  under  one  general.  Maximilian  of  Bavaria 
sought  this  appointment,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
dictate  to  the  Emperor,  who,  from  a  conviction  of  this,  wished 
to  procure  the  command  for  his  eldest  son,  the  King  of 
Hungary.  At  last,  in  order  to  avoid  offence  to  either  of  the 
competitors,  the  appointment  was  given  to  Tilly,  who  now 
exchanged  the  Bavarian  for  the  Austrian  service.  The  im- 
perial army  in  Germany,  after  the  retirement  of  Wallenstein, 
amounted  to  about  40,000  men ;  that  of  the  League  to  nearly 
the  same  number,  both  commanded  by  excellent  officers, 
trained  by  the  experience  of  several  campaigns,  and  proud 
of  a  long  series  of  victories.  With  suoh  a  force,  little  appre- 
hension was  felt  at  the  invasion  of  the  Eling  of  Sweden,  axid 
the  less  so  as  it  commanded  both  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg, 
the  only  countries  through  which  he  could  enter  Germany. 

After  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  King  of  Denmark  to 
check  the  Emperor*s  progress,  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  the 
only  prince  in  Europe  from  whom  oppressed  liberty  could 
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look  for  protection — the  only  one  who,  while  he  was  peiBOimllj 
qualified  to  conduct  such  an  enterprise,  had  botn  politicid 
motives  to  recommend  and  wrongs  to  justify  it  Before  the 
commencement  of  the  war  in  Lower  Saxony,  important 
political  interests  induced  him,  as  well  as  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, to  offer  his  services  and  his  army  for  the  defence  of 
Germany;  hut  the  offer  of  the  latter  had,  to  his  own  mis- 
fortune, heen  preferred.  Since  that  time,  Wallenstein 
and  the  Emperor  had  adopted  measures  which  must  have 
heen  equally  offensive  to  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  king.  Im- 
perial troops  had  heen  despatched  to  the  aid  of  the  Polish 
king,  Sigismimd,  to  defend  Prussia  against  the  Swedes.  When 
the  king  complained  to  Wallenstein  of  this  act  of  hostility,  he 
received  for  answer,  '*The  Emperor  has  more  soldiers  than 
he  wants  for  himself,  he  must  help  his  friends.**  The  Swedish 
ambassadors  had  been  insolently  ordered  by  Wallenstein  to 
withdraw  from  the  conference  at  Lubeck ;  and  when,  nnawed 
by  this  command,  they  were  courageous  enough  to  remain, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  he  had  threatened  them  with 
violence.  Ferdinand  had  also  insulted  the  Swedish  flag,  and 
intercepted  the  king's  despatches  to  Transylvania.  He  also 
threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  peace  betwixt  Poland 
and  Sweden,  supported  the  pretensions  of  Sigismond  to  the 
Swedish  throne,  and  denied  the  right  of  Gustavns  to  the  title 
of  king.  Deigning  no  regard  to  the  repeated  remonstrances  of 
Gustavus,  he  rather  aggravated  the  offence  by  new  grievanoes, 
than  acceded  the  required  satisfaction. 

So  many  personal  motives,  supported  by  important  consi- 
derations, both  of  pohcy  and  religion,  and  seconded  by 
pressing  invitations  urom  Germany,  had  their  full  weight 
with  a  prince,  who  was  naturally  the  more  jealous  of  his  royal 
prerogative  the  more  it  Avas  questioned,  who  was  flattered  by 
the  glory  he  hoped  to  gain  as  Protector  of  the  Oppressed,  and 
passionately  loved  war  as  the  element  of  his  genius.  But, 
until  a  truce  or  peace  with  Poland  should  set  his  hands  free, 
a  new  and  dangerous  war  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

Cardinal  Bichelieu  had  the  merit  of  effecting  this  tmce 
with  Poland.  This  great  statesman,  who  guided  the  helm 
of  Europe,  while  in  France  he  repressed  the  rage  of  Action 
and  the  insolence  of  the  nobles,  pursued  steadily,  amidst  the 
cares  of  a  stormy  administration,  his  plan  of  Iqweiing  the 
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ascendancj  of  the  House  of  Austria.    But  uircumstances 
opposed  considerable  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  his  designs ; 
and  even  the  greatest  minds  cannot,  with  impunity,  defy  the 
prejudices  of  the  age.    The  minister  of  a  Eoman  Catholic 
king,  and  a  Cardinal,  he  was  prevented  by  the  purple  he  bore 
from  joining  the  enemies  of  that  church  in  an  open  attack  on  a 
power  which  had  the  address  to  sanctify  its  ambitious  encroach- 
ments under  the  name  of  religion.    The  external  deference 
which  Richelieu  was  obliged  to  pay  to  the  narrow  views  of  his 
contemporaries  limited  his  exertions  to  secret  negociatious,  by 
which  he  endeavoured  to  gain  the  hand  of  others  to  accomplish 
the  enlightened  projects  of  his  own  mind.    After  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  prevent  the  peace  between  Denmark  and  the 
Emperor,  he  had  recourse  to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  hero 
of  his  age.    No  exertion  was  spared  to  bring  diis  monarch  to 
a  favourable  decision,  and  at  the  same  time  to  facilitate  the 
execution  of  it.     Chamasse,  an  unsuspected  agent  of  the 
Cardinal,    proceeded    to    Polish    Prussia,  where   Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  conducting  the  war  against  Sigismund,  and 
alternately  visited  these  princes,  in  order  to  persuade  them 
to  a  truce  or  peace.     Gustavus  had  been  long  inclined  to  it, 
and  the  French  minister  succeeded  at  last  in  opening  the 
eyes    of    Sigismund    to    his    true    interests,    and    to    the 
deceitful  policy  of  the  Emperor.    A  truce  for  six  years  was 
agreed  on,  Gustavus  being  allowed  to  retain  all  his  con- 
quests. This  treaty  gave  him  also  what  he  had  so  long  desired, 
the  liberty  of   directing   his   arms   against  the  Emperor. 
For  this  the  French  ambassador  offered  liim  the  alliance  of 
his  sovereign   and   considerable    subsidies.     But  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  justly  apprehensive  lest  the  acceptance  of  the 
assistance  should  make  him  dependent  upon  France,  and 
fetter  him  in  his  career  of  conquest,  while  an  alliance  with  a 
Roman  Catholic  power  might  excite   distrust   among  the 
Protestants. 

If  the  war  was  just  and  necessary,  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  undertaken  were  not  less  promising.  The  name 
of  the  Emperor,  it  is  true,  was  formidable,  his  resources  inex- 
haustible, his  power  hitherto  invincible.  So  dangerous  a  con-  - 
test  would  have  dismayed  any  other  than  Gustavus.  He  saw 
all  the  obetacles  and  dangers  which  opposed  his  undertaking, 
but  he  knew  also  the  means  by  wluch,  as  he  hoped,  they 
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might  be  conquered.  His  army,  though  not  numerous,  "wu 
well  disciplined,  inured  to  hardship  by  a  severe  climate  and 
campaigns,  and  trained  to  \ictory  in  the  \par  with  Poland. 
Sw^en,  though  poor  in  men  and  money,  and  overtaxed  by  an 
eight  years'  war,  was  devoted  to  its  monarch  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  assured  him  of  the  ready  support  of  his  sulyectB.  In 
Germany,  the  name  of  the  Emperor  was  at  least  as  much 
hated  as  feared.  The  Protestant  princes  only  awaited  the 
arrival  of  a  deliverer  to  throw  off  his  intolerable  yoke,  and 
openly  declare  for  the  Swedes.  Even  the  Roman  Catholic 
states  would  welcome  an  antagonist  to  the  Emperor,  whose 
opposition  might  control  his  overwhelming  influence.  Hie 
first  victory  gained  on  German  ground  would  be  decisiye.  It 
would  encourage  those  princes  who  still  hesitated  to  declare 
themselves,  strengthen  the  cause  of  his  adherents,  augment  his 
troops,  and  open  resources  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ^^tnpaigw 
If  the  greater  part  of  the  German  states  were  impoverished 
by  oppression,  the  flourishing  Hanse  towns  had  escaped,  and 
they  could  not  hesitate,  by  a  small  voluntary  sacrifice,  to  aTert 
the  general  ruin.  As  the  imperialists  should  be  driven  £nom 
the  different  provinces,  their  armies  would  diminish,  aoioe 
they  were  subsisting  on  the  countries  in  which  they  weie 
encamped.  The  strength,  too,  of  the  Emperor  had  been 
lessened  by  ill-timed  detachments  to  Italy  and  the  Nether- 
lands ;  while  Spain,  weakened  by  the  loss  of  the  MawSlU 
galleons,  and  engaged  in  a  serious  war  in  the  Netheiiaads^ 
could  afford  him  little  support  Great  Britain,  od  the  other 
hand,  gave  the  King  of  Sweden  hope  of  considerabLe  sobeidief ; 
and  France,  now  at  peace  with  itself,  came  forward  with  the 
most  favourable  offers. 

But  the  strongest  pledge  for  the  success  of  his  undertakhig 
Gustavus  found — ^in  himself.  Prudence  demanded  that  he 
should  embrace  all  the  foreign  assistance  he  could,  in  older 
to  guard  his  enterprise  from  the  imputation  of  rashness ;  hat 
all  his  confidence  and  courage  were  entirely  derived  from 
himself.  He  was  indisputably  the  greatest  general  of  hb 
age,  and  the  bravest  soldier  in  the  army  which  he  had  fonned 
Familiar  with  the  tactics  of  Greece  and  Bome,  he  had  diaoo- 
vered  a  more  effective  system  of  warfiue,  which  was  ftdofited 
as  a  model  by  the  most  eminent  commanders  of  sobaequent 
times.    He  reduced  the  unwielc^  squadrons  of  cavalrf,  and 
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rendered  their  moTements  more  light  and  rapid;  and,  with 
the  same  view,  he  widened  the  intervals  between  his  bat- 
talions.   Instead  of  the  usual  array  in  a  single  line,  he  dis 
posed  his  forces  in  two  lines,  that  the  second  might  advance 
in  the  event  of  the  first  giving  way. 

He  made  up  for  his  want  of  cavalxy,  by  placing  infantry 
among  the  horse ;  a  practice  which  frequently  decided  the 
victory.  Europe  first  learned  from  him  the  importance  of 
infantry.  All  Grermany  was  astonished  at  the  strict  discipline 
which,  at  the  first,  so  creditably  distinguished  the  Swedish 
army  within  their  territories;  all  disorders  were  punished 
with  the  utmost  severity,  particularly  impiety,  theft,  gam- 
bling, and  duelling.  The  Swedish  articles  of  war  enforced 
frugality.  In  the  camp,  the  £ing*s  tent  not  excepted,  neither 
silver  nor  gold  was  to  be  seen.  The  general's  eye  looked  as 
vigilantly  to  the  morals  as  to  the  martial  bravery  of  his  sol- 
diers ;  every  regiment  was  ordered  to  form  round  its  chaplain 
for  morning  and  evening  prayers.  In  all  these  points  the 
lawgiver  was  also  an  example.  A  sincere  and  ardent  piety 
exalted  his  courage.  EqaaUy  free  from  the  coarse  infidelity 
which  leaves  the  passions  of  Uie  barbarian  without  a  control, — 
and  from  the  grovelling  superstition  of  Ferdinand,  who  hum  - 
bled  himself  to  the  dust  before  the  Supreme  Being,  while  lie 
haughtily  trampled  on  his  fellow-creature — ^in  the  height  of  his 
success  he  was  ever  a  man  and  a  Christian — in  the  height  of 
his  devotion,  a  king  and  a  hero.  The  hardships  of  war  he 
shared  with  the  meanest  soldier  in  his  army ;  maintained  a 
calm  serenity  amidst  the  hottest  fury  of  battle  ;  his  glance  was 
omnipresent,  and  he  intrepidly  foigot  the  danger  while  he  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  greatest  penl.  His  natural  courage, 
indeed,  too  often  forgot  the  duty  of  a  general ;  and  the  life  of 
a  king  ended  in  the  death  of  a  commcm  soldier.  But  such  a 
leader  was  followed  to  victory  alike  by  the  coward  and  the 
brave,  and  his  eagle  glance  marked  every  heroic  deed  which 
his  example  had  inspired.  The  lame  of  their  sovereign  ex- 
cited in  the  nation  an  enthusiastb  sense  of  their  own  im- 
portance ;  proud  of  their  king,  the  peasant  in  Finland  and 
Gothland  joyfully  contributed  his  pittance ;  the  soldier  will- 
ingly shed  lus  blood ;  and  the  lofi^  energy  which  his  single 
mind  had  imparted  to  the  nation  long  survived  its  creator. 

The  neoesaity  of  the  war  was  acknowledged^  but  the  best 
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plan  of  conducting  it  was  a  matter  of  much  questioii.  Eren 
to  the  bold  Chancellor  Oxenstiem,  an  offensive  irar  appeared 
too  daring  a  measiire  ;  the  resources  of  his  poor  and  conscien- 
tious master,  appeared  to  him  too  slender  to  compete  with 
those  of  a  despotic  sovereign,  who  held  all  Germanj  at  his 
command.  But  the  minister's  timid  scruples  were  OTermled 
by  the  hero*s  penetrating  prudence.  '*  If  we  await  the  enemy 
in  Sweden/'  said  Gustavus,  *'in  the  event  of  a  defeat  ereiy- 
thing  would  be  lost,  by  a  fortunate  commencement  in  Ger- 
many everything  would  be  gamed.  The  sea  is  wide,  and  we 
have  a  long  line  of  coast  in  Sweden  to  defend.  If  the  enemy's 
fleet  should  escape  us,  or  our  own  be  defeated,  it  would,  in 
either  cose,  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  enemy's  landhdg. 
Every  thing  depends  on  the  retention  of  Stralsund.  So  long 
as  this  harbour  is  open  to  us,  we  shall  both  command  the 
Baltic,  and  secure  a  retreat  from  Germany.  But  to  protect 
this  port,  we  must  not  remain  in  Sweden,  but  advance  at 
once  into  Pomerania.  Let  us  talk  no  more,  then,  of  a  defen- 
sive war,  by  which  we  should  sacrifice  owe  greatest  advantages. 
Sweden  must  not  be  doomed  to  behold  a  hostile  banner ;  if 
we  are  vanquished  in  Germany,  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
follow  your  plan." 

Gustavus  resolved  to  cross  the  Baltic  and  attack  the  Em- 
peror. His  preparations  were  made  with  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion, and  his  precautionaiy  measures  were  not  less  prudent 
than  the  resolution  itself  was  bold  and  magnanimous.  Before 
engaging  in  so  distant  a  war,  it  was  necessary  to  secure  Swe- 
den against  its  neighbours.  At  a  personal  interview  with  the 
King  of  Denmark  at  Markaroed,  Gustavus  assured  himself  of 
the  friendship  of  that  monarch ;  his  frontier  on  the  side  of 
Moscow  was  well  guarded ;  Poland  might  be  held  in  check  from 
Germany,  if  it  betrayed  any  design  of  infringing  the  tmce. 
Falkenberg,  a  Swedish  ambassador,  who  visited  the  courts  of 
Holland  and  Germany,  obtained  the  most  flattenng  promises 
from  several  Protestant  princes,  though  none  of  them  yal 
possessed  courage  or  sel^devotion  enough  to  enter,  into  a 
formal  alliance  with  him  Lubeck  and  Hamburg  engaged  to 
advance  him  money,  and  to  accept  Swedish  copper  in  return. 
Emissaries  were  also  despatched  to  the  Prince  of  TransylTm- 
nia,  to  excite  that  implacable  enemy  of  Austria  to  arms. 

In  the  mean  time,  Swedish  levies  were  made  in  Germanj 
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and  the  Netherlands,  the  regiments  increased  to  their  full  com- 
plement, new  ones  raised,  transports  provided,  a  fleet  fitted 
out,  provisions,  military  stores,  and  money  collected.     Thirty 
ships  of  war  were  in  a  short  time  prepared,  15,000  men 
equipped,  and   200   transports  were  ready  to  convey  them 
across  the  Baltic.     A  greater  force  Gustavus  Adolphus  was 
unwilling  to  carry  into  Germany,  and  even  the  maintenance 
of  this  exceeded  the  revenues  of  his  kingdom.     But  however 
small  his  army,  it  was  admirahle  in  all  points  of  discipline, 
courage,  and  experience,  and  might  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
more  powerful  armament,  if  it  once  ffained  the  German  fron- 
tier, and  its  first  attempts  were  attended  with  success.    Oxen- 
stiem,  at  once  general  and  chancellor,  was  posted  with  10,000 
men  in  Prussia,  to  protect  that  province  against  Poland. 
Some  regular  troops,  and  a  considemble  body  of  militia,  which 
served  as  a  nursery  for  the  main  body,  remained  in  Sweden, 
as  a  defence  against  a  sudden  invasion  by  any  treacherous 
neighbour. 

These  were  the  measures  taken  for  the  external  defence 
of  the  kingdom.  Its  internal  administration  was  provided 
for  with  equal  care.  The  government  was  intrusted  to  the 
Council  of  State,  and  the  finances  to  the  Palatine  Johji 
Coaimir,  the  iJtother-in-law  of  tne  King,  while  his  wife,  ten- 
derly as  he  was  attached  to  her,  was  excluded  from  all  share 
in  the  government,  for  which  her  limited  talents  incapacitated 
her.  He  set  his  house  in  order  like  a  dying  man.  On  the 
20th  May,  1630,  when  all  his  measures  were  arranged,  and 
all  was  ready  for  his  departure,  the  King  appeared  in  the 
Diet  at  Stockholm,  to  bid  the  States  a  solemn  farewell. 
Taking  in  his  arms  his  daughter  Christina,  then  only  four 
years  old,  who,  in  the  cradle,  had  been  acknowledged  as  his 
successor,  he  presented  her  to  the  States  as  the  future  sove- 
reign, exacted  from  them  a  renewal  of  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  her,  in  case  he  should  never  more  return  ;  and  then  read 
the  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom  during  his 
absence,  or  the  minority  of  his  daughter.  The  whole  assem- 
bly was  dissolved  in  tears,  and  the  King  himself  was  some 
time  before  he  could  attain  sufficient  composure  to  deliver  his 
farewell  address  to  the  States. 

*'  Not  lightly  or  wantonly,"  said  he,  '*  am  I  about  to  in- 
volve myseu  and  you  in  this  new  and  dangerous  war :  God  is 
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my  witness  that  I  do  not  fight  to  gnitiff  mj  oim  ambitkB. 
But  the  Emperor  has  wronged  me  most  shameliillj  in  ths 
person  of  my  amhassador.  He  has  supported  nj  eiieiiiks» 
persecuted  my  friends  and  hrethren,  trampled  mj  religion  ib 
the  dust,  and  eren  stretched  his  reyengenil  arm  mgaiBSt  mg 
crown.  The  oppressed  states  of  Grermao^  call  loBdlj  for  aid* 
which,  by  God*s  help,  ite  will  give  them. 

'*  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  dangers  to  wfaidi  mj  lile  wiU 
be  exposed.  I  hare  never  yet  shrank  from  them*  nor  it  it 
likely  that  I  shaQ  escape  them  all.  Hitherto,  Prorideiice  hit 
wonderfully  protected  me,  bat  I  shall  at  last  fall  in  defenoa 
of  my  country.  I  commend  you  to  the  protection  of  HesTCB. 
Be  just,  be  consdentioas,  act  uprightly,  and  we  ahmll  meet 
again  in  eternity. 

*'  To  you,  my  Counsellors  of  State,  I  address  mjaelf  fint 
May  God  enlighten  you,  and  fill  you  with  wisdom,  to  promols 
the  welfare  of  my  people.  Tou,  too,  my  brsre  nobles,  I  oom* 
mend  to  the  divine  protection.  Continue  to  prove  yoms^Yes 
the  worthy  successors  of  those  Gothic  heroes,  whose  bravery 
humbled  to  the  dust  the  phde  of  ancient  Home.  To  jon, 
ministers  of  religion,  I  recommend  moderation  and  unify  ;  be 
yourselves  examples  of  the  virtues  which  you  preach,  and 
abuse  not  your  influence  over  the  minds  of  my  people.  On 
you,  deputies  of  the  borgesses,  and  the  peasantry,  I  entnst 
the  blessing  of  heaven ;  may  your  industry  be  remordad  hj  a 
prosperous  harvest ;  your  stcnres  plenteoosly  filled,  and  mi^ 
you  be  crowned  abundantly  with  all  the  blessings  of  tins  fill. 
For  the  prosperity  oi  all  my  subjects,  absent  and  pTesent^  I 
offer  my  warmest  prayers  to  Heaven.  I  bid  yon  all  a  sinoeie 
— it  may  be — an  eternal  frureweU.** 

The  embaikation  of  the  troops  took  place  at 
where  tlie  fleet  lay  at  anchor.  An  immense 
flocked  thither  to  witness  this  magnificent  speetscls.  The 
hearts  of  the  spectators  were  agitated  by  varied  emotioiii; 
as  they  alternately  oonsidered  tiie  vastness  of  the  flBler- 
prise,  and  the  greatness  of  the  leader.  Among  the  sapeEiar 
officers  who  commanded  in  this  army  were  Gustsvos  Hom, 
the  Rhinegrave  Otto  Lewis,  Henry  Matthias  Count  Thnnu 
Ottenberg,  Baudissen,  Banner,  Tenfel,  Tott,  MotienfiJil^m* 
kenberg,  Eniphausen,  and  other  distingaished  names.  D^ 
tained  by  contniy  winds,  the  fleet  did  not  sail  till  June, 
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on  the  24th  of  that  month  reached  the  Island  of  Rogen  in 
Pomerania. 

GustaTtts  Adolphns  was  the  first  who  landed.  In  the  pre* 
sence  of  his  suite,  he  knelt  on  the  shore  of  Germany  to  re- 
torn  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  the  safe  arrival  of  his  fleet 
and  his  army.  He  landed  his  troops  on  the  Islands  of  Wol- 
lin  and  Usedom ;  npon  his  approatm,  the  imperial  garrisons 
abandoned  their  entrenchments  and  fled.  He  advanced  ra- 
pidly on  Stettin,  to  secure  this  important  place  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Imperialists.  Bogislaus  XIY.,  Duke  of  Po- 
merania, a  feeble  and  superannuated  prince,  had  been  long 
tired  out  by  the  outrages  committed  hj  the  latter  within  his 
territories ;  but  too  weak  to  resist,  he  had  contented  himself 
widi  murmurs.  The  appearance  of  his  deliverer,  instead  of 
animating  his  courage,  increased  his  fear  and  anxiety.  Se- 
verely as  his  countnr  had  suffered  from  the  Imperialists,  the 
risk  of  incurring  the  Emperor's  vengeance  prevented  him 
from  declaring  openly  for  the  Swedes.  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
who  was  encamped  under  the  walls  of  the  town,  summoned 
the  city  to  receive  a  Swedish  garrison.  Bogislaus  appeared  in 
person  in  the  camp  of  Gustavus,  to  deprecate  this  condition. 
'*  I  come  to  you,"  said  Gustavus,  "  not  as  an  enemy  but  a 
friend.  I  wage  no  war  against  Pomerania,  nor  against  the 
German  empire,  but  against  the  enemies  of  both.  In  my 
hands  this  duchy  shall  be  sacred ;  and  it  shall  be  restored  to 
you  at  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign,  by  me,  with  more  cer- 
tainty, than  by  any  other.  Look  to  the  traces  of  the  imperial 
force  within  your  territories,  and  to  mine  in  Usedom ;  and 
decide  whether  you  will  have  the  Emperor  or  me  as  your 
friend.  What  have  you  to  expect,  if  the  Emperor  should 
make  himself  master  of  your  capital  ?  Will  he  deal  with  you 
more  leniently  than  I  ?  Or  is  it  your  intention  to  stop  my 
progress  ?  The  case  is  pressing :  decide  at  once,  and  do  not 
compel  me  to  have  recourse  to  more  violent  measures." 

The  alternative  was  a  painful  one.  On  the  one  side,  th« 
King  of  Sweden  was  berore  his  gates  with  a  formidable 
army ;  on  the  other,  he  saw  the  inevitable  vengeance  of  the 
Emperor,  and  the  fearful  example  of  so  many  Germav 
princes,  who  were  now  wandering  in  misery,  the  victims  tii 
that  revenge.  The  more  imme&te  danger  decided  his  reso- 
lution.   The  gates  of  Stettin  were  opened  to  the  king ;  th# 
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Swedish  troops  entered ;  and  the  Austrians,  ¥dio  were  ad- 
yancing  bj  rapid  marches,  anticipated.  The  capture  of  this 
place  procured  for  the  king  a  finn  footing  in  Pomerania,  the 
command  of  the  Oder,  and  a  magazine  for  his  troops.  To  pre- 
vent a  charge  of  treachery,  Bogislaos  was  careral  to  excuse 
this  step  to  the  Emperor  on  the  plea  of  necessity ;  bat  awaie 
of  Ferdinand's  implacable  disposition,  he  entered  into  a  doee 
alliance  with  his  new  protector.  By  this  league  with  Pome- 
rania, Gustavus  secured  a  powerful  friend  in  Germany,  who 
covered  his  rear,  and  maintained  his  communication  with 
Sweden. 

As  Ferdinand  was  already  the  aggressor  in  Prussia,  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  thought  himself  absolved  from  the  usual 
formalities,  and  commenced  hostilities  without  any  declaration 
of  war.  To  the  other  European  powers,  he  justmed  his  con- 
duct in  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  detailed  the  grounds  wbidi 
had  led  him  to  take  up  arms.  Meanwhile  he  continued  his 
progress  in  Pomerania,  while  he  saw  his  army  daily  increas- 
ing. The  troops  which  had  fought  under  Mansfeld,  Duke 
Christian  of  Brunswick,  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  WaUen- 
stein,  came  in  crowds,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  to  join  his 
victorious  standard. 

At  the  Imperial  court,  the  invasion  of  the  king  of  Swe- 
den at  first  excited  far  less  attention  than  it  merited.  The 
pride  of  Austria,  extravagantly  elated  by  its  unheard-of  suc- 
cesses, looked  down  with  contempt  upon  a  prince,  who,  with 
a  handful  of  men,  came  from  an  obscure  comer  of  Europe, 
and  who  owed  his  past  successes,  as  they  imagined,  entirely 
to  the  incapacity  of  a  weak  opponent.  The  depredatozy  re- 
presentation which  Wallenstein  had  artfully  given  of  the 
Swedish  power,  increased  the  Emperor*8  security ;  for  what 
had  he  to  fear  ^m  an  enemy,  whom  his  general  undertook  to 
drive  with  such  ease  from  Germany  ?  Even  the  rapid  pro* 
gross  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Pomerania,  could  not  entirely 
dispel  this  prejudice,  which  the  mockeries  of  the  courtiers 
continued  to  f^d.  He  was  called  in  Vienna  the  Snow  King, 
whom  the  cold  of  the  north  kept  together,  but  who  would  in- 
fallibly melt  as  he  advanced  southward.  Even  the  electon» 
assembled  in  Ratisbon,  disregarded  his  representations ;  ftiMJ, 
influenced  by  an  abject  complaisance  to  Ferdinand,  refused 
him  even  the  title  of  king.     But  while  they  mocked  him  in 
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Ilatisbon  and  Viemia,  in  Mecklenburg  and  Pomeronia,  one 
strong  town  after  another  fell  into  his  hands. 

Notwithstanding  this  contempt,  the  Emperor  thought  it 
proper  to  offer  to  adjust  his  difTerences  with  Sweden  bj  nego- 
ciation,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  plenipotentiaries  to  Den- 
mark. But  their  instructions  showed  how  little  he  was  in 
earnest  in  these  proposals,  for  he  still  continued  to  refuse  to 
Gustavus  the  title  of  king.  He  hoped  by  this  means  to 
throw  on  the  king  of  Sweden  the  odium  of  being  the  aggres- 
sor, and  thereby  to  ensure  the  support  of  the  States  of  tlie 
empire.  The  conference  at  Dantzic  proved,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, fruitless,  and  the  animosity  of  both  parties  was  in- 
creased to  its  utmost  by  an  intemperate  correspondence. 

An  imperial  general,  Torquato  Conti,  who  commsmded  in 
Pomerania,  had,  in  the  mean  time,  made  a  vain  attempt  to 
wrest  Stettin  from  the  Swedes.  The  Imperialists  were  driven 
out  from  one  place  after  another ;  Damm,  Stutgard,  Camin, 
and  Wolgast,  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gustavus.  To  re- 
venge himself  upon  the  Duke  of  Pomerania,  the  imperial 
general  permitted  his  generals,  upon  his  retreat,  to  exercise 
every  barbarity  on  the  imfortunate  inhabitants  of  Pomerania, 
who  had  already  suffered  but  too  severely  from  his  avarice. 
On  pretence  of  cutting  off  the  resources  of  the  Swedes,  the 
whole  country  was  laid  waste  and  plundered ;  and  often  when 
the  Imperialists  were  unable  any  longer  to  maintain  a  place, 
it  was  laid  in  ashes,  in  order  to  leave  the  enemy  nothing  but 
ruins.  But  these  barbarities  only  served  to  place  in  a  more  fa- 
vourable light  the  opposite  conduct  of  the  Swedes,  and  to  win 
all  heai'ts  to  their  humane  monarch.  The  Swedish  soldier 
paid  for  all  he  required ;  no  private  property  was  injured  on  his 
march.  The  Swedes  consequently  were  received  with  open 
arms  both  in  town  and  country,  whilst  every  Imperialist  that 
fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the  Pomeranian  peasantry  was  remorsely 
murdered.  Many  Pomeranians  entered  into  the  ser\'ice  of 
Sweden,  and  the  estates  of  this  exhausted  country  willingly 
voted  the  king  a  contribution  of  100,000  florins. 

Torquato  Conti,  who,  with  all  his  severity  of  character,  was 
a  consummate  general,  endeavoured  to  render  Stettin  useless 
to  the  kinff  of  Sweden,  as  he  could  not  deprive  him  of  it.  He 
entrenchea  himself  upon  the  Oder,  at  Gartz,  above  Stettin,  in 
order,  by  commanding  that  river,  to  cut  off  the  water  commu- 
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nication  of  the  town  vnih.  the  rest  of  Germany.  Nothing 
could  induce  him  to  attack  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  wbb  bk 
superior  in  numbers,  while  the  latter  was  equally  caatiofus  not 
to  storm  the  strong  entrenchments  of  the  Imperialists.  Tor- 
quato,  too  deficient  in  troops  and  money  to  act  upon  the  of- 
fensive against  the  king,  hoped  by  this  plan  of  opeiutioiis  to 
give  time  for  Tilly  to  hasten  to  the  defence  of  Pomenmia,  and 
then,  in  conjunction  with  that  general,  to  attack  the  Swedes. 
Seizing  the  opportunity  of  the  temporary  absence  of  GnstaYHS, 
he  made  a  sudden  attempt  upon  Stettin,  but  the  Swedes  were 
not  unprepared  for  him.  A  vigorous  attack  of  the  ImperialistB 
was  firmly  repulsed,  and  Torquato  was  forced  to  xetiie  with 
great  loss.  For  this  auspicious  commencement  of  the  war, 
however,  Gustavus  was,  it  must  be  owned,  as  much  indebted 
to  his  good  fortune  as  to  his  military  talents.  The  imperial 
troops  in  Pomerania  had  been  gready  reduced  since  Wallen- 
stein's  dismissal ;  moreover,  the  outrages  they  had  committed 
were  now  severely  revenged  upon  them ;  wasted  andezhansted, 
the  country  no  longer  afforded  them  a  subsistence.  AU  dis- 
cipline was  at  an  end ;  the  orders  of  the  officers  were  disre- 
garded, while  their  numbers  daily  decreased  by  desertion,  and 
by  a  general  mortality,  which  the  piercing  cold  of  a  strange 
climate  had  produced  among  them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  imperial  general  was  anx- 
ious to  allow  his  troops  the  repose  of  winter  quarters,  but  he 
had  to  do  with  an  enemy  to  whom  the  climate  of  Germanj 
had  no  winter.  Gustavus  had  taken  the  precaution  of  pro- 
viding his  soldiers  with  dresses  of  sheep-skin,  to  enable  them 
to  keep  the  field  even  in  the  most  inclement  season.  The 
imperial  plenipotentiaries,  who  came  to  treat  with  him  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  received  this  discouraging  answer: 
*'  The  Swedes  are  soldiers  in  winter  as  well  as  in  sonmier, 
and  not  disposed  to  oppress  the  unfortunate  peasantry.  The 
Imperialists  may  act  as  they  think  proper,  but  they  need  not 
expect  to  remain  undisturbed."  Torquato  Conti  soon  after 
resigned  a  command,  in  which  neither  riches  nor  reputation 
was  to  be  gained. 

In  this  inequality  of  the  two  armies,  the  advantage  was 
necessarily  on  the  side  of  the  Swedes.  The  ImperialistB 
were  incessantly  harassed  in  their  winter  quarteis ;  GhniCn- 
hagen,  an  important  place  upon  the  Oder,  taken  by 
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and  the  to^ms  of  Gartz  and  Piritz  were  at  last  abandoned  by 
the  enemy.  In  the  whole  of  Pomerania,  Greifswald,  Deur 
min,  and  Colberg  alone  remained  in  their  hands,  and  these 
the  king  made  great  preparations  to  besiege.  The  enemy 
directed  their  retreat  to^irards  Brandenburg,  in  which  much 
of  their  artillery  and  Ijagga^e,  and  many  prisoners  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  pursuers. 

By  seizing  the  passes  of  Biebnitz  and  Damgarden,  Gus- 
tavus  had  opened  a  passage  into  Mecklenburg,  whose  in- 
habitants were  invited  to  return  to  their  allegiance  under 
their  legitimate  sovereign,  and  to  expel  the  adherents  of 
Wallenstein.  The  Imperialists,  however,  gained  the  im- 
portant town  of  Bostock  by  stratagem,  and  thus  prevented 
the  farther  advance  of  the  king,  who  was  unwilling  to  divide 
his  forces.  The  exiled  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  had  ineffec- 
tually employed  the  princes  assembled  at  Batisbon  to  inter- 
cede with  the  Emperor:  in  vain  they  had  endeavoured  to 
soften  Ferdinand,  by  renouncing  the  alliance  of  the  king, 
and  every  idea  of  resistance.  But,  driven  to  despair  by  the 
Emperor's  inflexibility,  they  openly  espoused  the  side  of 
Sweden,  and  raising  troops,  gave  the  command  of  them 
to  Francis  Charles  Duke  of  Saxe-Lauenburg.  That  general 
made  himself  master  of  several  strong  places  on  the  Elbe, 
but  lost  them  afterwards  to  the  'Imperial  General  Pap- 
penheim,  who  was  despatched  to  oppose  him.  Soon  after- 
wards, besieged  by  the  latter  in  the  town  of  Batzeburg,  he 
was  compelled  to  surrender  with  all  his  troops.  Thus  ended 
the  attempt  which  these  unfortunate  princes  made  to  re- 
cover their  territories ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  victorious 
arm  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  render  them  that  brilliant  ser- 
vice. 

The  Imperialists  had  thrown  themselves  into  Brandenburg, 
which  now  became  the  theatre  of  the  most  barbarous  atroci- 
ties. These  outrages  were  inflicted  upon  the  subjects  of 
a  prince  who  had  never  ii^jured  the  Emperor,  and  whom, 
moreover,  he  was  at  the  very  time  inciting  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  King  of  Sweden.  The  sight  of  the  disorders  of 
their  soldiers,  which  want  of  money  compelled  them  to  wink 
at,  and  of  authority  over  their  troops,  excited  the  disgust  even 
of  the  imperial  generals ;  and,  from  vety  shame,  their  com- 
mander-in-chi^,  Gount  Schaombnrg,  wished  to  resign. 
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Without  a  sufficient  force  to  protect  bis  territories,  and 
left  bj  tbe  Emperor,  in  spite  of  tbe  most  pressing  re- 
monstrances, witbout  assistance,  tbe  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
at  last  issued  an  edict,  ordering  bis  subjects  to  repel  force 
by  force,  and  to  put  to  deatb  nvitbout  mercy  eveiy  Imperial 
soldier  wbo  should  henceforth  be  detected  in  plundering.  To 
such  a  height  bad  tbe  violence  of  outrage  and  the  misery  of 
tbe  government  risen,  that  nothing  T^as  left  to  tbe  sovereign, 
but  the  desperate  extremity  of  sanctioning  private  vengeance 
by  a  formal  law. 

Tbe  Swedes  bad  pursued  tbe  Imperialists  into  Branden- 
burg; but  upon  the  Elector's  refusal  to  open  to  bim  tbe 
fortress  of  Custnn  for  bis  march,  obliged  tbe  king  to  lay 
aside  his  design  of  besieging  Frankfort  on  tbe  Oder.  He 
therefore  returned  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Pomenui]a» 
by  the  capture  of  Demmin  and  Colberg.  In  tbe  mean  time, 
Field-Marshal  TiUy  was  advancing  to  the  defence  of  Bran- 
denburg. 

This  general,  wbo  could  boast  as  yet  of  never  havinff  soi^ 
fered  a  defeat,  the  conqueror  of  Mansfeld,  of  Duke  Christian 
of  Brunswick,  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  and  tbe  King  of 
Denmark,  was  now  in  tbe  Swedish  monarch  to  meet  an 
opponent  worthy  of  bis  fame.  Descended  of  a  noble  famfly 
in  Liege,  Tilly  bad  formed  bis  military  talents  in  the  wars  ci 
the  Netherlands,  which  was  then  the  great  school  for  genenJs. 
He  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  under 
Eodolpb  II.  in  Hungary,  where  be  rapidly  rose  from  one  step 
to  another.  After  &e  peace,  ho  entered  into  the  serrioe  oif 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  wbo  made  bim  commander-in-chief 
with  absolute  powers.  Here,  by  bis  excellent  regulations,  he 
was  tbe  founder  of  the  Bavarian  army ;  and  to  him,  chiefly, 
Maximilian  was  indebted  for  his  superiority  in  the  field. 
Upon  the  termination  of  the  Bohemian  war,  be  was  i^ppointed 
commander  of  the  troops  of  the  League;  and,  after  Wal- 
lenstein*s  dismissal,  generalissimo  of  the  imperial  armies. 
Equally  stem  towards  his  soldiers  and  implacable  tonurds 
bis  enemies,  and  as  gloomy  and  impenetrable  as  WaUensteiB, 
he  was  greatly  bis  superior  in  probity  and  disinterestedness. 
A  bigoted  zeal  for  religion,  and  a  bloody  spirit  of  persecation, 
co-operated,  with  the  natural  ferocity  of  his  character,  to  make 
him  tbe  terror  of  the  Protestants     A  strange  and  tenrifie 
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aspect  bespoke  his  character:  of  low  stature,  thin,  with 
hollow  cheeks,  a  long  nose,  a  broad  and  wrinkled  forehead, 
large  whiskers,  and  a  pointed  chin ;  he  was  generally  attired 
in  a  Spanish  doublet  of  cpreen  satin,  with  slashed  sleeves, 
with  a  small  high  peaked  hat  upon  his  head,  suimounted  by 
a  red  feather  which  hung  down  to  his  back.  His  whole 
aspect  recalled  to  recollection  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  scourge 
of  the  Flemings,  and  his  actions  were,  far  from  efi>icing  the 
impression.  Such  was  the  general  who  was  now  to  be 
opposed  to  the  hero  of  the  north. 

Tilly  was  far  from  undervaluing  his  antagonist,  *'The  King 
of  Sweden,"  said  he  in  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  "  is  an  enemy 
both  prudent  and  brave,  inured  to  war,  and  in  the  flower  of 
his  age.  His  plans  are  excellent,  his  resources  considerable ; 
his  subjects  enthusiastically  attached  to  him.  His  army, 
composed  of  Swedes,  Germans,  Livonians,  Finlanders,  Scots 
and  English,  by  its  devoted  obedience  to  their  leader,  is 
blended  into  one  nation :  he  is  a  gamester  in  playing  with 
whom  not  to  have  lost  is  to  have  won  a  great  deal." 

The  progress  of  the  King  of  Sweden  in  Brandenburg  and 
Pomerania,  left  the  new  generalissimo  no  time  to  lose ;  and 
his  presence  was  now  urgently  called  for  by  those  who  com- 
manded in  that  quarter.     With  all  expedition,  he  collected 
the  imperial  troops  which  were  dispersed  over  the  empire ; 
but  it  required  time  to  obtain  from  the  exhausted  and  im- 
poverished provinces  the  necessary  supplies.     At  last,  about 
the  middle  of  winter,  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  20,000  men, 
before   Frankfort  on  the   Oder,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Schaumburg.     Leaving  to  this  general  the  defence  of  Frank- 
fort, with  a  sufficient  garrison,  he  hastened  to  Pomerania, 
with  a  view  of  saving  Demmin,  and  relieving  Colberg,  which 
was  already  hard  pressed  by  the  Swedes.     But  even  before 
he  had  left  Brandenburg,  Demmin,  which  was  but  poorly 
defended  by  the  Duke  of  Savelli,  had  surrendered  to  the 
king,  and  Colberg,  after  a  five  months'  siege,  was  starved 
into  a  capitulation.    As  the  passes  in  Upper  Pomerania  were 
well  guarded,  and  the  king's  camp  near  Schwedt  defied 
attack,  Tilly  abandoned  his  offensive  plan  of  operations,  and 
retreated  towards  the  Elbe  to  besiege  Magdeburg. 

The  capture  of  Demmin  opened  to  the  king  a  free  passage 
into  Mecklenburg;  but  a  more  important  enterprise  drew 
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Without  a  sufficient  force  to  protect  bis  territories,  and 
left  by  the  Emperor,  in  spite  of  the  most  pressing  re- 
monstrances, without  assistance,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
at  last  issued  an  edict,  ordering  his  subjects  to  repel  force 
by  force,  and  to  put  to  death  without  mercy  eveiy  Imperial 
soldier  who  should  henceforth  be  detected  in  plundering.  To 
such  a  height  had  the  violence  of  outrage  and  the  misery  of 
the  government  risen,  that  nothing  was  left  to  the  sovereign, 
but  the  desperate  extremity  of  sanctioning  private  vengesnoe 
by  a  formal  law. 

The  Swedes  had  pursued  the  Imperiabsts  into  Branden- 
burg; but  upon  the  Elector*s  refusal  to  open  to  him  the 
fortress  of  Custnn  for  his  march,  obliged  the  king  to  lay 
aside  his  design  of  besieging  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  He 
therefore  returned  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Pomerania, 
by  the  capture  of  Demmin  and  Colberg.  In  the  mean  time, 
Field-Marshal  Tilly  was  advancing  to  the  defence  of  Bran- 
denburg. 

This  general,  who  could  boast  as  yet  of  never  having  soi^ 
fered  a  defeat,  the  conqueror  of  Mansfeld,  of  Duke  Christian 
of  Brunswick,  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  and  the  King  of 
Denmark,  was  now  in  the  Swedish  monarch  to  meet  an 
opponent  worthy  of  his  fame.  Descended  of  a  noble  familj 
in  Liege,  Tilly  had  formed  his  military  talents  in  the  wan  <^ 
the  Netherlands,  which  was  then  the  great  school  for  generals. 
He  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  mader 
Eodolph  II.  in  Hungary,  where  he  rapidly  rose  from  one  step 
to  another.  After  &e  peace,  ho  entered  into  the  service  oif 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  who  made  him  commander-in-chief 
with  absolute  powers.  Here,  by  his  excellent  regolatums,  he 
was  the  founder  of  the  Bavarian  army ;  and  to  him,  chiefly, 
Maximilian  was  indebted  for  his  superiority  in  the  field. 
Upon  the  termination  of  the  Bohemian  war,  he  was  i^ppointed 
commander  of  the  troops  of  the  League;  and,  afier  Wal- 
lenstein*s  dismissal,  generalissimo  of  the  imperial  armies. 
Equally  stem  towards  his  soldiers  and  implacable  towards 
his  enemies,  and  as  gloomy  and  impenetrable  as  Wallenstehu 
he  was  greatly  his  superior  in  probity  and  disinterestedneH. 
A  bigoted  ze^  for  religion,  and  a  bloody  spirit  of  persecatioii, 
co-operated,  with  the  natural  ferocity  ox  lus  character,  to  make 
him  the  terror  of  the  Protestants     A  strange  and  tenifio 
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aspect  bespoke  bis  cbaracter:  of  low  stature,  tbin,  witb 
bollow  cbeeks,  a  long  nose,  a  broad  and  wrinkled  forebead, 
large  wbiskers,  and  a  pointed  cbin ;  be  was  generally  attired 
in  a  Spanisb  doublet  of  ffreen  satin,  witb  slasbed  sleeves, 
witb  a  small  bigb  peaked  bat  upon  bis  bead,  suimounted  by 
a  red  featber  wbicb  bung  down  to  bis  back.  His  wbole 
aspect  recalled  to  recollection  tbe  Duke  of  Alva,  tbe  scourge 
of  tbe  Flemings,  and  bis  actions  were,  far  from  efiG9.cing  tbe 
impression.  Sucb  was  tbe  general  wbo  was  now  to  be 
opposed  to  tbe  bero  of  tbe  nortb. 

Tilly  was  far  from  undervaluing  bis  antagonist,  *'Tbe  King 
of  Sweden,"  said  be  in  tbe  Diet  at  Eatisbon,  "  is  an  enemy 
botb  prudent  and  brave,  inured  to  war,  and  in  tbe  flower  of 
bis  age.  His  plans  are  excellent,  bis  resources  considerable ; 
his  subjects  entbusiastically  attacbed  to  bim.  His  army, 
composed  of  Swedes,  Germans,  Livonians,  Finlanders,  Scots 
and  Englisb,  by  its  devoted  obedience  to  tbeir  leader,  is 
blended  into  one  nation :  be  is  a  gamester  in  playing  witb 
wbom  not  to  bave  lost  is  to  bave  won  a  great  deal." 

Tbe  progress  of  tbe  King  of  Sweden  in  Brandenburg  and 
Pomerania,  left  tbe  new  generalissimo  no  time  to  lose ;  and 
bis  presence  was  now  urgently  called  for  by  tbose  wbo  com- 
manded in  tbat  quarter.     Witb  all  expedition,  be  collected 
tbe  imperial  troops  wbicb  were  dispersed  over  tbe  empire ; 
but  it  required  time  to  obtain  from  tbe  exbausted  and  im- 
poverisbed  provinces  tbe  necessary  supplies.     At  last,  about 
tbe  middle  of  winter,  be  appeared  at  tbe  bead  of  20,000  men, 
before   Frankfort  on  tbe   Oder,  wbere   be  was  joined  by 
Scbaumburg.     Leaving  to  tbis  general  tbe  defence  of  Frank- 
fort, witb  a  sufficient  garrison,  be  bastened  to  Pomerania, 
witb  a  view  of  saving  Demmin,  and  relieving  Colberg,  wbicb 
was  already  bard  pressed  by  tbe  Swedes.     But  even  before 
be  bad  left  Brandenburg,  Demmin,  wbicb  was  but  poorly 
defended  by  tbe  Duke  of  Savelli,  bad  surrendered  to  tbe 
king,  and  Colberg,  after  a  five  montbs*  siege,  was  starved 
into  a  capitulation.    As  tbe  passes  in  Upper  Pomerania  were 
well  guarded,  and  tbe  king*s  camp  near  Scbwedt  defied 
attack,  Tilly  abandoned  bis  offensive  plan  of  operations,  and 
retreated  towards  tbe  Elbe  to  besiege  Magdeburg. 

Tbe  capture  of  Demmin  opened  to  tbe  king  a  free  passage 
into  Mecklenburg;  but  a  more  important  enterprise  drew 
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his  arms  into  another  quarter.  Scarcely  had  Tilly  com- 
menced his  retrograde  movement,  when  suddenly  breaking 
up  his  camp  at  Schwedt,  the  king  marched  his  whole  force 
against  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  This  town,  badly  fortified, 
was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  8,000  men,  mostly  composed 
of  those  ferocious  bands  who  had  so  cruelly  ravaged  Pome- 
rania  and  Brandenburg.  It  was  now  attacked  with  such  im- 
petuosity, that  on  the  third  day  it  was  taken  by  storm.  The 
Swedes,  assured  of  victory,  rejected  every  offer  of  ci^talation, 
as  they  were  resolved  to  exercise  the  dreadful  right  of  re- 
taliation. For  Tilly,  soon  after  his  arrival,  had  sorroanded  a 
Swedish  detachment,  and,  irritated  by  their  obstinate  re- 
sbtance,  had  cut  them  in  pieces  to  a  man.  This  cruelty  was 
not  forgotten  by  the  Swedes.  "  New  Brandenburg  Quarter/ 
they  replied  to  the  Imperialists  who  begged  their  lives,  nnd 
slaughtered  them  without  mercy.  Several  thousands  were 
either  killed  or  taken,  and  many  were  drowned  in  the  Oder , 
the  rest  fled  to  Silesia.  All  their  artillery  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Swedes.  To  satisfy  the  rage  of  his  troops,  Gnstaviig 
Adolphus  was  under  the  necessity  of  giving  up  the  town  for 
three  hours  to  plunder. 

While  the  king  was  thus  advancing  from  one  conquest  to 
another,  and,  by  his  success,  encouraging  the  Protestants  to 
active  resistance,  the  Emperor  proceeded  to  enforce  the  Edict 
of  Restitution,  and,  by  his  exorbitant  pretensions,  to  ezhaost 
the  patience  of  the  states.  Compelled  by  necessity,  he  con- 
tinued the  violent  course  which  he  had  begun  with  sw^  anro- 
gant  confidence ;  the  difficulties  into  which  his  arbitraiy  condoct 
had  plunged  him,  he  could  only  extricate  himself  from  by 
measures  still  more  arbitrary.  But  in  so  complicated  a  body 
as  the  German  empire,  despotism  must  always  create  the  most 
dangerous  convulsions.  With  astonishment,  the  princes  be> 
held  the  constitution  of  the  empire  overthrown,  and  the  state 
of  nature  to  which  matters  were  again  verging,  suggested  to 
them  tlie  idea  of  self-defence,  the  only  means  of  protection  in 
such  a  state  of  things.  The  steps  openly  taken  by  the  Em- 
peror against  the  Lutheran  church,  had  at  last  removed  the  vefl. 
from  the  eyes  of  John  George,  who  had  been  so  long  the  dnpe 
of  bis  artful  policy.  Ferdinand,  too,  had  personal^  offended 
him  by  the  exclusion  of  his  son  from  the  arcmbishoprio  of  Mag- 
deburg; and  field-marshal  Amheim,  his  new  favourite  and 
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minister,  spared  no  pains  to  increase  the  resentment  of  his 
master.  Amheim  had  formerly  been  an  imperial  general 
under  Wallenstein,  and  being  still  zealously  attached  to  him, 
he  was  eager  to  avenge  his  old  benefactor  and  himself  on  the 
Emperor,  by  detaching  Saxony  from  the  Austrian  interests. 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  supported  by  the  Protestant  states,  would 
he  invincible ;  a  consideration  which  already  filled  the  Emperor 
%vith  alarm.  The  example  of  Saxony  would  probably  influence 
others,  and  the  Emperor's  fate  seemed  now  in  a  manner  to 
depend  upon  the  Elector's  decision.  The  artful  favourite  im- 
pressed upon  his  master  this  idea  of  his  own  importance, 
and  advised  him  to  terrify  the  Emperor,  by  threatening  an 
alliance  with  Sweden,  and  thus  to  extort  from  his  fears,  what 
he  had  sought  in  vain  from  his  gratitude.  The  favourite, 
however,  was  far  from  wishing  him  actually  to  enter  into  the 
Swedish  alliance,  but,  by  holding  aloof  from  both  parties,  to 
maintain  his  own  importance  and  independence.  Accord- 
ingly, he  laid  before  him  a  plan,  which  only  wanted  a  more 
able  hand  to  c^rry  it  into  execution,  and  recomiiiended  him,  by 
heading  the  Protestant  party,  to  erect  a  third  power  in  Ger- 
many, and  thereby  maintain  the  balance  between  Sweden 
and  Austria. 

This  project  was  peculiarly  flattering  to  the  Saxon  Elector, 
to  whom  Uie  idea  of  being  dependent  upon  Sweden,  or  of 
longer  submitting  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Emperor,  was  equally 
hateful.  He  could  not,  with  indifference,  see  the  control  of 
German  aflairs  wrested  from  him  by  a  foreign  prince ;  and 
incapable  as  he  was  of  taking  a  principal  part,  his  vanity 
would  not  condescend  to  act  a  subordinate  one.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  draw  every  possible  advantage  from  the  progress 
of  Gustavus,  but  to  pursue,  independently,  his  own  separate 
plans.  With  this  view,  he  consulted  with  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  who,  from  similar  causes,  was  ready  to  act 
against  the  Emperor,  but,  at  the  same  time,  was  jealous  of 
Sweden.  In  a  Diet  £Ct  Torgau,  having  assured  himself  of  the 
support  of  his  Estates,  he  invited  the  Protestant  States  of  the 
empire  to  a  general  convention,  which  took  place  at  Leipzig, 
on  the  6th  February  1631.  Brandenburg,  Hesse  Cassel, 
with  several  princes,  counts,  states  of  the  empire,  and  Pro- 
testant bishops  were  present,  eidier  personally  or  by  deputy, 
at  this  assembly,  whidi  the  chaplain  to  the  Saxon  Court,  Dr. 
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Hoe  of  Hohenegg,  opened  \nth  a  yehement  diflconrse  firom 
the  pulpit.  The  Emperor  had,  in  yain,  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent this  self-appointed  convention,  ^rhose  object  was  evidentiy 
to  provide  for  its  own  defence,  and  which  the  presence  of  the 
Swedes  in  the  empire,  rendered  more  than  usually  alanning. 
Emboldened  by  the  progress  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  as- 
sembled princes  asserted  their  rights,  and  after  a  session  of 
two  months  broke  up,  with  adopting  a  resolution  which  placed 
the  Emperor  in  no  slight  embarrassment.  Its  import  was 
to  demand  of  the  Emperor,  in  a  general  address,  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Restitution,  Qie  withdrawal  of  his  troops 
from  their  capitals  and  fortresses,  the  suspension  of  all  existing 
proceedings,  and  the  abolition  of  abuses ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  raise  an  army  of  40,000  men,  to  enable  them  to  re- 
dress their  own  grievances,  if  the  Emperor  should  still  re- 
fuse satisfaction. 

A  further  incident  contributed  not  a  little  to  increase  the 
firmness  of  the  Protestant  princes.  The  King  of  Sweden  had, 
at  last,  overcome  the  scruples  which  had  deterred  him  from  a 
closer  alliance  with  France,  and,  on  the  1 3 th  January  1631, 
concluded  a  formal  treaty  with  this  crown .  After  a  serious  dis- 
pute respecting  the  treatment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  princes 
of  the  empire,  whom  France  took  under  her  protection,  and 
against  whom  Gustavus  claimed  the  right  of  retaliation, 
and  after  some  less  important  differences  with  regard  to  the 
title  of  majesty,  which  the  pride  of  France  was  loth  to  concede 
to  the  King  of  Sweden,  Richelieu  yielded  the  second,  and 
Gustavus  Adolphus  the  first  point,  and  the  treaty  was  signed 
at  Beerwald  in  Neumark.  The  contracting  parties  mutuaQj 
covenanted  to  defend  each  other  with  a  military  force,  to  pro- 
tect their  common  friends,  to  restore  to  their  dominions  the 
deposed  princes  of  the  empire,  and  to  replace  eveiy  thing. 
both  on  the  frontier  and  in  the  interior  of  Germany,  on  the 
same  footing  on  which  it  stood  before  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  For  this  end,  Sweden  engaged  to  maintain  an  armj 
of  30,000  men  in  Germany,  and  France  agreed  to  fumiah  the 
Swedes  with  an  annual  subsidy  of  400,000  dollars.  If  the 
arms  of  Gustavus  were  successful,  he  was  to  respect  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion  and  the  constitution  of  the  empire  in 
all  the  conquered  places,  and  to  make  no  attempt  agumt 
either.    All  Estates  and  princes,  whether  Protestant  or  Bo* 
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man  Catholic,  either  in  Germany  or  in  other  countries,  were 
to  be  invited  to  become  parties  to  the  treaty ;  neither  France 
nor  Sweden  was  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  other ;  and  the  treaty  itself  was 
to  continue  in  force  for  five  years. 

Great  as  was  the  struggle  to  the  King  of  Sweden  to.  re- 
ceive  subsidies  from  France,  and  sacrifice  his  independ- 
ence in  the  conduct  of  tho  war,  this  alliance  with  France 
decided  his  cause  in  Germany.  Protected,  as  he  now  was,  by 
the  greatest  power  in  Europe,  the  German  states  began  to 
feel  confidence  in  his  undeitaking,  for  the  issue  of  which 
they  had  hitherto  good  reason  to  tremble.  He  became 
truly  formidable  to  the  Emperor.  The  Roman  Catholic 
princes  too,  who,  while  they  were  anxious  to  humble  Austria, 
now  witnessed  his  progress  with  distrust,  were  less  alarmed 
now  that  an  alliance  with  a  Roman  Catholic  power  ensured 
his  respect  for  their  religion.  And  thus,  while  Gustavus 
Adolphus  protected  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties 
of  Germany  against  the  aggression  of  Ferdinand,  France 
secured  those  liberties,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
against  Gustavus  himself,  if  the  intoxication  of  success  should 
hurry  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation. 

The  King  of  Sweden  lost  no  time  in  apprizing  the  members 
of  the  confederacy  of  Leipzig  of  the  treaty  concluded  with 
France,  and  inviting  them  to  a  closer  union  with  himself. 
The  application  was  seconded  by  France,  who  spared  no  pains 
to  win  over  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  Gustavus  was  willing  to  be 
content  with  secret  support,  if  the  princes  should  deem  it  too 
bold  a  step  as  yet  to  declare  openly  in  his  favour.  Several 
princes  gave  him  hopes  of  his  proposals  being  accepted  on  the 
first  favourable  opportimity ;  but  the  Saxon  Elector,  full  of 
jealousy  and  distrust  towards  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  true 
to  the  selfish  policy  he  had  pursued,  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  give  a  decisive  answer. 

The  resolution  of  the  confederacy  of  Leipzig,  and  the  alli- 
ance betwixt  France  and  Sweden,  were  news  equally  dis- 
agreeable to  the  Emperor.  Against  them  he  employed  the 
thunder  of  imperial  ordinances,  and  the  want  of  an  army 
saved  France  from  the  full  weight  of  his  displeasure.  Re- 
monstrances were  addressed  to  all  the  members  of  the  con- 
federacy, strongly  prohibiting  them  from  enlisting  troops. 
They  retorted  with  explanations  equally  vehement,  justified 
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their  conduct  upon  the  principles  of  natural  right,  and  con- 
tinued their  preparations. 

Meantime,  the  imperial  generals,  deficient  both  in  troops 
and  money,  found  themselves  reduced  to  the  disagreeable  al- 
tematiye  of  losing  sight  either  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  or  of 
the  Estates  of  the  empire,  since  mih.  a  divided  force  they  were 
not  a  match  for  either.  The  movements  of  the  Protestants 
called  their  attention  to  the  interior  of  the  empire,  while  the 
progress  of  the  king  in  Brandenburg,  bj  threatening  the 
hereditary  possessions  of  Austria,  required  them  to  turn  their 
arms  to  that  quarter.  After  the  conquest  of  Frankfort,  the 
king  had  advanced  upon  Landsberg  on  the  Warta,  and  Tilly, 
after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  relieve  it,  had  again  retained  to 
Magdeburg,  to  prosecute  with  vigour  the  siege  of  that  town. 

The  rich  archbishopric,  of  which  Magdeburg  was  the  capital, 
had  long  been  in  the  possession  of  princes  of  the  house  of 
Brandenburg,  who  introduced  the  Protestant  religion  into  the 
province.  Christian  William,  the  last  administrator,  had,  by 
his  alliance  with  Denmark,  incurred  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
on  which  account  the  chapter,  to  avoid  the  Emperor's  dis- 
pleasure, had  formally  deposed  him.  In  his  place  thc^  had 
elected  Prince  John  Augustus,  the  second  son  of  the  ElecUir 
of  Saxony,  whom  the  Emperor  rejected,  in  order  to  confer 
the  archbishopric  on  his  son  Leopold.  The  Elector  of  Sazoi^ 
complained  ineffectually  to  the  imperial  court ;  bat  Chnstiaa 
William  of  Brandenburg  took  more  active  measures.  Be- 
lying on  the  attachment  of  the  magistracy  and  inhahitnita  of 
Brandenburg,  and  excited  by  chimericalhopes,  he  thou^^  him- 
self able  to  surmount  all  the  obstacles  which  the  vote  of  die 
chapter,  the  competition  of  two  powerful  rivals,  and  the  Edict 
of  Restitution  opposed  to  his  restoration.  He  went  to  Sneden, 
and,  by  the  promise  of  a  diversion  in  Germany,  sought  to 
obtain  assistance  from  Oustavus.  He  was  dismmed  by  ths^ 
monarch  not  without  hopes  of  effectual  protection,  butirith  the 
advice  to  act  with  caution. 

Scarcely  had  Christian  William  been  informed  of  the  land- 
ing  of  his  protector  in  Pomerania,  than  he  entered  Maffdehmg 
in  disguise.  Appearing  suddenly  in  the  town  council,  he  re- 
minded the  magistrates  of  the  ravages  which  both  town  and 
country  had  suffered  from  the  imperial  troops,  of  the  per- 
nicious designs  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  danger  of  the  Pvoteit- 
ant  church.     He  tlien  informed  them  that  the  moment  of  de 
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liverance  was  at  hand,  and  that  Gustavus  Adolphus  offered 
them  his  alliance  and  assistance.  Magdehurg,  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  towns  in  Germany,  enjoyed  under  the 
government  of  its  magistrates  a  republican  freedom,  which 
inspired  its  citizens  with  a  brave  heroism.  Of  this  they  had 
already  given  proofs,  in  the  bold  defence  of  their  rights  against 
Wallenstein,  who,  tempted  by  their  wealth,  made  on  them  the 
most  extravagant  demands.  Their  territory  had  been  given 
up  to  the  fury  of  his  troops,  though  Magdeburg  itself  had  es- 
caped his  vengeance.  It  was  not  difficult,  therefore,  for  the 
Administrator  to  gain  the  concurrence  of  men  in  whose  minds 
the  rememberance  of  these  outrages  was  still  recent.  An  al- 
liance was  formed  between  the  city  and  King  of  Sweden,  by 
which  Magdeburg  granted  to  the  king  a  free  passage  through 
its  gates  and  territories,  with  liberty  of  enlisting  soldiers 
within  its  boundaries,  and  on  the  other  hand,  obtained  pro- 
mises of  effectual  protection  for  its  religion  and  its  privileges. 

The  Administrator  immediately  collected  troops  and  com- 
menced hostilities,  before  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  near  enough 
to  co-operate  with  him.  He  defeated  some  imperial  detach- 
ments in  the  neighbourhood,  made  a  few  conquests,  and  even 
surprised  Halle.  But  the  approach  of  an  imperial  army 
obliged  him  to  retreat  hastily,  and  not  without  loss,  to  Mag- 
deburg. Gustavus  Adolphus,  though  displeased  with  his  pre- 
mature measures,  sent  Dietrich  Falkenberg,  an  experienced 
officer,  to  direct  the  Administrator's  military  operations,  and 
to  assist  him  with  his  counsel.  Falkenberg  was  named  by  the 
magistrates  governor  of  the  town  during  the  war.  The 
Prince's  army  was  daily  augmented  by  recruits  from  the 
neighbouring  towns ;  and  he  was  able  for  some  months  to 
maintain  a  petty  warfare  with  success. 

At  length  Count  Pappenheim,  having  brought  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Lauenburg  to  a  close,  ap- 
proached the  town.  Driving  the  troops  of  the  Administrator 
from  their  entrenchments,  he  cut  off  nis  communication  with 
Saxony,  and  closely  invested  the  place.  He  was  soon  followed 
by  TUly,  who  haughtily  summoned  the  Elector  forthwith  to 
comply  with  the  Edict  of  Eestitution,  to  submit  to  the  Em- 
peror's orders,  and  surrender  Magdeburg.  The  Prince's  an- 
swer was  sjnrited  and  resolute,  and  obliged  Tilly  at  once  to 
have  recourse  to  arms. 
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la  the  meanwhile,  the  siege  was  prolonged,  bj  the  program 
of  the  King  of  Sweden,  which  called  the  Austrian  genenb 
from  hefore  the  place ;  and  the  jealousy  of  the  oflEicera,  isho 
conducted  the  operations  in  their  absence,  delayed,  for  soma 
months,  the  fall  of  Magdeburg.  On  the  SOth  March  1681, 
Tilly  returned,  to  push  the  siege  with  vigour. 

The  outworks  were  soon  carried,  and  Falkenberg,  after 
withdrawing  the  garrisons  from  the  points  which  he  could  no 
longer  hold,  destroyed  the  bridge  over  the  Elbe.  As  bb 
troops  were  barely  sufficient  to  defend  the  extensiYe  fortifici' 
tions,  the  suburbs  of  Sudenburgand  Neustadtwere  abandoned 
to  the  enemy,  who  immediately  laid  them  in  ashes.  Pqp- 
penheim,  now  separated  from  Tilly,  crossed  the  £lbe  at 
Schonenbeck,  and  attacked  the  town  from  the  opposite  side. 

The  garrison,  reduced  by  the  defence  of  the  ontwoila, 
scarcely  exceeded  $2000  infantry  and  a  few  hundred  hone ;  s 
small  number  for  so  extensive  and  irregular  a  fortress.  To  si^ 
ply  this  deficiency,  the  citizens  were  armed — a  despente  ex- 
pedient, which  produced  more  evils  than  those  it  prevented. 
The  citizens,  at  best  but  indifferent  soldiers,  by  their  disonion 
threw  the  town  into  confusion.  The  poor  complained  tfait 
they  were  exposed  to  every  hardship  and  danger,  while  the 
rich,  by  hiring  substitutes,  remained  at  home  in  safetyr.  Ihese 
rumours  broke  out  at  last  in  an  open  mutiny ;  indiffiBrsDOS 
succeeded  to  zeal ;  weariness  and  negligence  took  the  ^aoe  of 
vigilance  and  foresight.  Dissension,  combined  with  growing 
scarcity,  gradually  produced  a  feeling  of  despondence,  many 
began  to  tremble  at  the  desperate  nature  of  their  undertskiiiff, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  power  to  which  they  were  opposed. 
But  religious  zeal,  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  an  invinciUe  ha- 
tred to  ^e  Austrian  yoke,  and  the  expectation  of  speedj  nlieC 
banished  as  yet  the  idea  of  a  surrender ;  and  divided  as  they 
were  in  every  thing  else,  they  were  united  in  the  resolve  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity. 

Their  hopes  of  succour  were  apparently  well  founded.  They 
knew  that  the  confederacy  of  Leipzig  was  arming ;  thej  were 
aware  of  the  near  approach  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Both  were 
alike  interested  in  the  preservation  of  Magdeburg ;  and  a  Urn 
days  might  bring  the  King  of  Sweden  before  its  wans.  All  this 
was  also  known  to  Tilly,  who,  therefore,  was  anxious  to  make 
himself  speedily  master  of  the  place.  With  this  view,  be  had  d»- 
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spatched  a  trumpeter  mth  letters  to  the  Administrator,  the 
commandant,  and  the  magistrates,  offering  terms  of  capitula- 
tion ;  but  he  received  for  answer,  that  they  would  rather  die 
than  surrender.  A  spirited  sally  of  the  citizens,  also  convinced 
him  that  their  courage  was  as  earnest  as  their  words,  while 
the  king  s  arrival  at  Potsdam,  with  the  incursions  of  the  Swedes 
as  far  as  Zerbst,  filled  him  with  uneasiness,  but  raised 
the  hopes  of  the  garrison.  A  second  trumpeter  was  now  de- 
spatched; but  the  more  moderate  tone  of  his  demands 
increased  the  confidence  of  the  besieged,  and  unfortunately 
their  negligence  also. 

The  beseigers  had  now  pushed  their  approaches  as  far  as 
the  ditch,  and  vigorously  cannonaded  the  fortifications  from 
the  abandoned  batteries  One  tower  was  entirely  overthrown, 
but  this  did  not  facilitate  an  assault,  as  it  fell  sidewise 
upon  the  wall,  and  not  into  the  ditch.  N  to  withstanding  the 
continual  bombardment,  the  walls  had  not  suffered  much  ;  and 
the  fire  balls,  which  were  intended  to  set  the  town  in  flames, 
were  prevented  of  their  effect  by  the  excellent  precautions 
adopted  against  them.  But  the  ammunition  of  the  besieged 
was  nearly  expended,  and  the  cannon  of  the  town  gradually 
ceased  to  answer  the  fire  of  the  Imperialists.  Before  a  new 
supply  could  be  obtained,  Magdeburg  would  be  either  relieved, 
or  taken.  The  hopes  of  the  besieged  were  on  the  stretch,  and 
all  eyes  anxiously  directed  towards  the  quarter  in  which  the 
Swedish  banners  were  expected  to  appear.  Gustavus  Adolphus 
was  near  enough  to  reach  Magdeburg  within  three  days ;  se- 
curity grew  with  hope,  which  all  things  contributed  to  aug- 
ment. On  the  9th  of  May,  the  fire  of  the  Imperialists  was 
suddenly  stopped,  and  the  cannon  withdrawn  from  several  of 
the  batteries.  A  deathlike  stillness  reigned  in  the  Imperial 
camp.  The  besieged  were  convinced  that  deliverance  was  at 
hand.  Both  citizens  and  soldiers  left  their  posts  upon  the 
ramparts  early  in  the  morning,  to  indulge  themselves,  after 
their  long  toils,  with  the  refreshment  of  sleep,  but  it  was  in- 
deed a  dear  sleep,  and  a  frightful  awakening. 

Tilly  had  abandoned  the  hope  of  taking  the  town,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Swedes,  by  the  means  which  he  had  hitherto 
adopted ;  he  therefore  determined  to  raise  the  siege,  but  first 
to  hazard  a  general  assault.  This  plan,  however,  was  attended 
with  great  difficulties,  as  no  breach  had  been  effected,  and  the 
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works  were  scarcely  injured.  But  the  conneilof  war  assembled  oo 
this  occasion,  declared  for  an  assault,  citing  the  example  of  llae 
tricht,  which  had  been  taken  early  in  the  monuDgt  wbile  tk 
citizens  and  soldiers  were  reposing  themselyes.  The  atlacl 
was  to  be  made  simultaneously  on  four  points ;  the  night  ht- 
twixt  the  9th  and  10th  of  May,  was  employed  in  the  neoesmj 
preparations.  Every  thing  was  ready  and  awaiting  the  flf- 
nal,  which  was  to  be  given  by  cannon  at  five  o^dook  in  t£e 
morning.  The  signal,  however,  was  not  given  for  two  horns 
later,  during  which  Tilly,  who  was  still  doabtfal  of  sneowi. 
again  consulted  the  council  of  war.  Pappenheim  was  oidend 
to  attack  the  works  of  the  new  town,  where  the  attempt  mi 
favoured  by  a  sloping  rampart,  and  a  diy  ditdi  of  "M?dfflatf 
depth.  The  citizens  and  soldiers  had  mostly  left  the  walk. 
and  the  few  who  remained  were  overcome  with  sleep.  Tfab 
general,  therefore,  found  little  difficulty  in  momiting  the  wdl 
at  the  head  of  his  troops. 

Falkenberg,  roused  by  the  report  of  masketnT*  hawtiwifHl 
from  the  town-house,  where  he  was  employed  in  despatdiiig 
Tilly  s  second  trumpeter,  and  hurried  widi  all  the  mne  he 
could  hastily  assemble  towards  the  gate  of  the  new  tows. 
which  was  already  in  the  possession  of  the  enemj.  Boitmi 
back,  this  intrepid  general  flew  to  another  qQarter,  when  t 
second  party  of  the  enemy  were  preparing  to  scale  the  walk. 
After  an  ineffectual  resistance  he  fell  in  the  commeneenMntrf 
the  action.  The  roaring  of  musketry,  the  pealing  of  Ae 
alarm-bells,  and  the  growing  tumult  apprised  the  awakemi^ 
citizens  of  their  danger.  Hastily  arming  themselveSt  tkaj 
rushed  in  blind  confusion  against  the  enemy.  Still  wamft 
hope  of  repulsing  the  besiegers  remained ;  hot  the  gotenar 
being  killed,  their  efforts  were  without  plan  and  oo-opentiai* 
and  at  last  their  ammunition  began  to  fiEdl  them.  In  themen* 
while,  two  other  gates,  hitherto  unattached,  were  stnatd 
of  their  defenders,  to  meet  the  urgent  danger  within  the  Uhb- 
The  enemy  quickly  availed  themselves  of  this  confosien  tB 
attack  these  posts.  The  resistance  was  neverdieleas 
and  obstinate,  until  four  imperial  regiments,  at  length. 
of  the  ramparts,  fell  upon  the  garrison  in  the  rear,  ^^i 
pleted  their  rout.  Amidst  the  general  tamult,  a  faiMe 
tain,  named  Schmidt,  who  still  headed  a  few  of  the  jmam  » 
solute  against  the  enemy,  suoceeded  in  driTing  thatm  to  Ikt 
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gates ;  here  he  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  with  him  expired 
the  hopes  of  Magdehurg.  Before  noon,  all  the  works  were 
carried,  and  the  town  was  in  the  enemj^s  hands. 

Two  gates  were  now  opened  hy  the  storming  party  for  the 
main  hody,  and  Tilly  marched  in  with  part  of  his  infantry. 
Immediately  occupying  the  principal  streets,  he  drove  the 
citizens  with  pointed  cannon  into  their  dwellings,  there  to 
await  their  destiny.  They  were  not  long  held  in  suspense  ; 
a  word  from  Tilly  decided  the  fate  of  Magdehurg. 

Even  a  more  humane  general  would  in  vain  have  recom- 
mended mercy  to  such  soldiers ;  hut  Tilly  never  made  the 
attempt.  Left  by  their  general^s  silence  masters  of  the  lives 
of  all  the  citizens,  the  soldiery  broke  into  the  houses  to 
satiate  their  most  brutal  appetites.  The  prayers  of  innocence 
excited  some  compassion  in  the  hearts  of  the  Germans,  but 
none  in  the  rude  breasts  of  Pappenheim's  Walloons.  Scarcely 
had  the  savage  cruelty  commenced,  when  the  other  gates  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  cavalry,  with  the  fearful  hordes  of  the 
Croats,  poured  in  upon  the  devoted  inhabitants. 

Here  commenced  a  scene  of  horrors  for  which  history  has 
no  language — poetry  no  pencil.  Neither  innocent  childhood, 
nor  helpless  old  age ;  neither  youth,  sex,  rank,  nor  beauty, 
could  disarm  the  mry  of  the  conquerors.  Wives  were  abused 
in  the  arms  of  their  husbands,  daughters  at  the  feet  of  their 
parents ;  and  the  defenceless  sex  exposed  to  the  double  sacri- 
fice of  virtue  and  life.  No  situation,  however  obscure,  or 
however  sacred,  escaped  the  rapacity  of  the  enemy.  In  a 
single  church  fifty-three  women  were  found  beheaded.  The 
Croats  amused  themselves  with  throwing  children  into  the 
flames ;  Pappenheim's  Walloons  with  stabbing  infants  at  the 
mother's  breast.  Some  officers  of  the  League,  horror-struck 
at  this  dreadful  scene,  ventured  to  remind  Tilly  that  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  stop  the  carnage.  "  Return  in  an  hour,'* 
was  his  answer ;  "  I  will  see  what  I  can  do ;  the  soldier  must 
have  some  reward  for  his  danger  and  toils."  These  horrors 
lasted  with  unabated  fury,  till  at  last  the  smoke  and  flames 
proved  a  check  to  the  plunderers.  To  augment  the  confu- 
sion and  to  divert  the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Im- 
perialists had,  in  the  commencement  of  the  assault,  fired  the 
town  in  several  places.  The  wind  rising  rapidly,  spread  the 
flames,  Idll  the  blaze  became  vmyen^.    Fecial,  nideed, 
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was  the  tumult  amid  clouds  of  smoke,  heaps  of  dead 
the  clash  of  swords,  the  crash  of  falling  ruins,  and  streams 
of  blood.  The  atmosphere  glowed;  and  the  intolemble 
heat  forced  at  last  even  the  murderers  to  take  refuge  in  their 
camp.  In  less  than  twelve  hours,  this  strong,  populous,  and 
flourishing  city,  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany,  was  reduced 
to  ashes,  with  the  exception  of  two  churches  and  a  fev 
houses.  The  Administrator,  Christian  William,  after  receiv- 
ing several  wounds,  was  taken  prisoner,  with  three  of  the 
burgomasters ;  most  of  the  officers  and  magistrates  had  al- 
ready met  an  enviable  death.  The  avarice  of  the  officers 
hod  saved  400  of  the  richest  citizens,  in  the  hope  of 
extorting  from  them  an  exorbitant  ransom.  But  tlus  hu- 
manity was  conliued  to  the  officers  of  the  League,  whom  the 
ruthless  barbarity  of  the  Imperialists  caused  to  be  rq^Burded 
as  guardian  augels. 

Scarcely  had  the  fury  of  the  flames  abated,  when  the  Im- 
perialists returned  to  renew  the  pillage  amid  the  ruins  and 
ashes  of  the  town.  Many  were  suffocated  by  the  smoke: 
many  found  rich  booty  in  the  cellai-s,  where  the  citizens  had 
concealed  their  more  valuable  effects.  On  the  13th  of  Mar, 
Tilly  himself  appeared  in  the  town,  after  the  streets  btd 
been  cleared  of  ashes  and  dead  bodies.  Horrible  and  revolt- 
ing to  humanity  was  the  scene  that  presented  itself.  Tha 
living  crawling  from  under  the  dead,  children  wandering 
about  with  heait-rending  cries,  calling  for  their  parents ;  and 
infants  still  sucking  the  broasts  of  their  lifeless  mothen. 
More  than  6,000  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  Elbe  to  dear 
the  streets ;  a  much  greater  number  had  been  consumed  bj 
the  flames.  The  whole  number  of  the  slain  was  reckoned  at 
not  less  than  30,000. 

The  entrance  of  the  general,  which  took  place  on  the  14th. 
put  a  stop  to  the  plunder,  and  saved  the  few  who  had  hither- 
to contrived  to  escape.  About  a  thousand  people  were  taken 
out  of  the  cathedral,  where  they  had  remained  three  dajs  and 
two  nights,  without  food,  and  in  momentary  fear  of  death. 
Tilly  promised  them  quarter,  and  commanded  bread  to  be 
distributed  among  them.  The  next  day,  a  solemn  mass  was 
performed  in  the  cathedral,  and  Te  Dewn  sung  *mijrt  the 
dbcharge  of  artillery.  The  imperial  general  rode  throng 
the  streets,  that  he  might  be  able,  as  an  eyewitness,  to  infom 
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his  master  that  no  such  conquest  had  been  made  since  the 
destruction  of  Troy  and  Jerusalem.  Nor  was  this  an  exag- 
geration, whether  we  consider  the  greatness,  importance,  and 
prosperity  of  the  city  razed,  or  the  fury  of  its  ravagers. 

In  Germany,  the  tidings  of  the  dreadful  fate  of  Magdeburg 
caused  triumphant  joy  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  while  it  spread 
terror  and  consternation  among  the  Protestants.  Loudly  and 
generally  they  complained  against  the  king  of  Sweden,  who, 
vfith  so  strong  a  force,  and  in  the  very  neighbourhood,  had  left 
an  allied  city  to  its  fate.  Even  the  most  reasonable  deemed 
his  inaction  inexplicable ;  and  lest  he  should  lose  irretrievably 
the  good  will  of  the  people,  for  whose  deliverance  he  had  en- 
gaged in  this  war,  Gustavus  was  under  the  necessity  of  publish 
ing  to  the  world  a  justification  of  his  own  conduct. 

He  had  attacked,  and  on  the  16th  April,  carried  Lands- 
berg,  when  he  was  apprised  of  the  danger  of  Magdeburg.  He 
resolved  immediately  to  mai'ch  to  the  relief  of  that  town  ;  and 
he  moved  with  all  his  cavalry,  and  ten  regiments  of  infantry 
towards  the  Spree.  But  the  position  which  he  held  in  Ger- 
many, made  it  necessary  that  he  should  not  move  forward 
without  securing  his  rear.  In  traversing  a  country  where  he 
was  surrounded  by  suspicious  friends  ana  dangerous  enemies, 
and  where  a  single  premature  movement  might  cut  off  his 
communication  with  his  own  kingdom,  the  utmost  vigilance 
and  caution  were  necessary.  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  had 
already  opened  the  fortress  of  Custrin  to  the  flying  Imperial- 
ists, and  closed  the  gates  against  their  pursuers.  If  now  Gus- 
tavus should  fail  in  his  attack  upon  Tilly,  the  Elector  might 
again  open  his  fortresses  to  the  Imperialists,  and  the  king, 
with  an  enemy  both  in  front  and  rear,  would  be  irrecoverably 
lost.  In  order  to  prevent  this  contingency,  he  demanded 
that  the  Elector  should  allow  him  to  hold  the  fortresses  of 
Custrin  and  Spandau,  till  the  siege  of  Magdeburg  should  be 
raised. 

Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than  this  demand.  The 
services  vmich  Gustavus  had  lately  rendered  the  Elector,  by 
expelling  the  Imperialists  from  Brandenburg,  claimed  his 
gratitude,  while  the  past  conduct  of  the  Swedes  in  Germany 
entitled  them  to  confidence.  But  by  the  surrender  of  his 
fortresses,  the  Elector  would  in  some  measure  make  the  King 
of  Sweden  master  of  his  country ;  besides  that,  by  such  a  step, 
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lie  must  at  once  break  with  the  Emperor,  and  expose  his  Sttte 
to  his  future  Tengeance.  The  Elector *8  straggle  with  hiiiiself  was 
long  and  violent,  but  pusillanimity  and  s^-interest  forswhile 
prevailed.  Unmoyed  by  the  fate  of  Magdeburg,  cold  in  tlie 
cause  of  religion  and  the  liberties  of  Germany,  he  saw  no- 
thing but  his  own  danger ;  and  this  anxiety  was  greatly  stmrn- 
lated  by  his  minister  Yon  Schwartzenboxgh,  who  was  secratlj 
in  the  pay  of  Austria.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Swedish  tioops 
approached  Berlin,  and  the  king  took  up  bis  residence  wim 
the  Elector.  When  he  witnessed  the  timorons  hesitation  of 
that  prince,  he  could  not  restrain  his  indignation :  **  My  xoad 
is  to  Magdeburg,"  said  he ;  "  not  for  my  own  adTantage,  latt 
for  that  of  the  Protestant  religion.  If  no  one  will  stand  by 
me  I  shall  immediately  retreat,  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
Emperor,  and  return  to  Stockholm.  I  am  conTinced  that 
Ferdinand  will  readily  grant  me  whatever  conditioDS  I  msj 
require.  But  if  Magdeburg  is  once  lost,  and  the  Bmperor 
relieved  from  all  fear  of  me,  then  it  is  for  you  to  look  to  joor- 
selves  and  the  consequences."  This  timely  threat,  sod  per 
haps,  too,  the  aspect  of  the  Swedish  army,  whidi  was  stnng 
enough  to  obtain  by  force  what  was  refused  to  entrestr,  I 
brought  at  last  the  Elector  to  his  senses,  and  Spandaa 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes. 

The  king  had  now  two  routes  to  Magdebors;   one 
ward  led  through  an  exhausted  country,  and  fiued  with  the 
enemy's  troops,  who  might  dispute  with  him  the  passi^ 
of  the  Elbe ;  the  other  more  to  the  southward,  by  Desssn  sad 
Wittenberg,  where  bridges  were  to  be  found  for  nmssing  the 
Elbe,  and  where  supplies  could  easily  be  drawn  from  Sasoaj. 
But  he  could  not  avcol  himself  of  the  latter  withoat  the  eea 
sent  of  the  Elector,  whom  Gustavus  had  good  reaaoA  to 
distrust.     Before  setting  out  on  his  march,  thevedfine   he 
demanded  from  that  prince  a  free  passage  and  liberty  Jnr 
chasing  provisions  for  his  troops.  His  application  was 
and  no  remonstrances  could  prevail  on  tiie  Elector  to 
his  system  of  neutrality.  While  the  point  was  still  in 
the  news  of  the  dreadful  fate  of  Magdebnig  aixiTed. 

Tilly  announced  its  &11  to  the  Protestant  piinees  in  the 
tone  of  a  conqoeror,  and  lost  no  time  in  m^kitig  the  nsat  cf 
the  general  consternation.    The  influence  of  flie 
whidb  had  sensibly  declined  dming  the  npid 
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GuBtarus,  after  this  decisive  blow  rose  higher  than  ever ;  and 
the  change  was  speedily  visible  in  the  imperious  tone  he 
adopted  towards  the  Protestant  states.     The  decrees  of  the 
Confederation  of  Leipzig  were  annulled  by  a  proclamation, 
the  Convention  itself  suppressed  by  an  imperial  deoree,  and 
all  the  refractory  states  threatened  with  the  fate  of  Magdeburg, 
As  the  executor  of  this  imperial  mandate,  TiUy  immediately 
ordered  troops  to  march  against  the  Bishop  of  Bremen,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Confederacy,  and  had  himself  enlisted 
8oldiei*s.    The  terrified  bishop  immediately  gave  up  his  forces 
to  Tilly,  and  signed  the  revocation  of  the  acts  of  the  Con- 
federation.    An  imperial  army,  which  had  lately  returned 
from  Italy,  under  the  command  of  Count  Furstenberg,  acted 
in  the  same  manner  towards  the  Administrator  of  Wirtemberg. 
The  duke  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Edict  of  Kestitution, 
and  all  the  decrees  of  the  Emperor,  and  even  to  pay  a  monthly 
subsidy  of  100,000  dollars,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  imperial 
troops.    Similar  burdens  were  inflicted  upon  Ulm  and  Nurem- 
berg, and  the  entire  circles  of  Franconia  and  Swabia.     The 
hand  of  the  Emperor  was  stretched  in  terror  over  all  Germany. 
The  sudden  preponderance,  more  in  appearance,  perhaps,  than 
in  reality,  wnich  he  had  obtained  by  this  blow,  carried  him 
beyond  the  bounds  even  of  the  moderation  which  he  had 
hitherto  observed,  and  misled  him  into  hasty  and  violent 
measures,  which  at  last  turned  the  wavering  resolution  of  the 
German  princes  in  favour  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.     Iryurious 
as  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  fall  of  Magdeburg  were 
to  the  Protestant  cause,  its  remoter  effects  were  most  advan- 
tageous.    The  past  surprise  made  way  for  active  resentment, 
despair  inspired  courage,  and  the  German  freedom  rose,  like 
a  phcenix,  from  the  ashes  of  Magdeburg. 

Among  the  princes  of  the  Leipzig  Confederation,  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  were  the  most  power- 
ful; and,  imtil  they  were  disarmed,  the  universal  authority 
of  the  Emperor  was  unconfirmed.  Against  the  Landgrave, 
therefore,  Tilly  first  directed  his  attack,  and  marched  straight 
from  Magdebuig  into  Thuringia.  Doling  this  march,  the  ter- 
ritories of  Saxe  Ernest  and  Schwartzburg  were  laid  waste, 
and  Frankenhausen  plundered  before  the  very  eyes  of  Tilly, 
and  laid  in  ashes  with  impunity.  The  unfortunate  peasant 
paid  dear  for  his  masters  attachment  to  the  interests  of 
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Sweden.  Erfurt,  the  key  of  Saxony  and  Fianconia, 
threatened  with  a  siege,  but  redeemed  itself  by  a  volimtaiy 
contribution  of  money  and  provisions.  From  thence,  Tilly 
despatched  his  emissaries  to  the  Landgraye,  demanding  of 
him  the  immediate  disbanding  of  his  army,  a  reniinciatioa 
of  the  league  of  Leipzig,  the  reception  of  imperial  garrisom 
into  his  territories  and  fortresses,  with  the  necessary  contribii- 
tions,  and  the  declaration  of  friendship  or  hostilify.  Such  utt 
the  treatment  which  a  prince  of  the  Empire  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  from  a  servant  of  the  Emperor.  But  these  extim 
vagant  demands  acquired  a  formidable  weight  from  the  poner 
which  supported  them ;  and  the  dreadful  faJbe  of  Mafldebnig, 
still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  Landgrave,  tended  stul 
farther  to  enforce  them.  Admirable,  therefore,  was  the  in- 
trepidity of  the  Landgrave's  answer:  **To  admit  foreign 
troops  into  his  capital  and  fortresses,  the  Landgrave  is  not 
disposed ;  his  troops  he  requires  for  his  own  purposes ;  as  for 
an  attack,  he  can  defend  himself.  If  General  TiUy  trants 
money  or  provisions,  let  him  go  to  Munich,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  both."  The  irruption  of  two  bodies  of  impeiiil 
troops  into  Hesse  Cassel  was  the  immediate  result  of  this 
spirited  reply,  but  the  Landgrave  gave  them  so  warm  a  re- 
ception that  they  could  effect  nothing ;  and  just  as  Tilly  was 
preparing  to  follow  with  his  whole  army,  to  punish  the  nnfo^ 
timate  country  for  the  firmness  of  its  sovereign,  the  move- 
ments of  the  king  of  Sweden  recalled  him  to  another  quarter. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  had  learned  the  fall  of  Magdeburg  with 
deep  regret;  and  the  demand  now  made  by  the  Elector, 
George  William,  in  terms  of  their  agreement,  for  the  restoim- 
tion  of  Spandau,  greatly  increased  this  feeling.  The  loss  of 
Magdeburg  had  rather  augmented  than  lessened  the  reaaoDB 
which  made  the  possession  of  this  fortress  so  desirable ;  and 
the  nearer  became  the  necessity  of  a  decisive  battle  between 
himself  and  Tilly,  the  more  unwilling  he  felt  to  abandon  the 
only  place  which,  in  the  event  of  a  defeat,  could  ensure  him  a 
refuge.  After  a  vain  endeavour,  by  entreaties  and  repre- 
sentations, to  bring  over  the  Elector  to  his  views,  whose  cold- 
ness and  lukewarmness  daily  increased,  he  gave  orders  to  his 
general  to  evacuate  Spandau,  but  at  the  same  time  dechffed  to 
the  Elector  that  he  would  henceforth  regard  him  as  an  enen^. 

To  give  weight  to  this  declaration,  he  appeared  irith  his 
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whole  force  before  Berlin.  '*  I  will  not  be  worse  treated  than 
the  imperial  generals,**  was  his  reply  to  the  ambassadors  whom 
the  bewildered  Elector  despatched  to  his  camp.  **  Your  master 
has  received  them  into  his  territories,  fumbhed  them  with  all 
necessary  supplies,  ceded  to  them  every  place  which  they  re- 
quired, and  yet,  by  all  these  concessions,  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  them  to  treat  his  subjects  with  common  humanity.  All 
that  I  require  of  him  is  security,  a  moderate  sum  of  money,  and 
provisions  for  my  troops ;  in  return,  I  promise  to  protect  his 
country,  and  to  keep  tne  war  at  a  distance  from  him.  On 
these  points,  however,  I  must  insist;  and  my  brother,  the 
Elector,  must  instantly  determine  to  have  me  as  a  friend,  or 
to  see  his  capital  plundered.'*  This  decisive  tone  produced  a 
due  impression ;  and  the  cannon  pointed  against  the  town  put 
an  end  to  the  doubts  of  George  William.  In  a  few  days,  a 
treaty  was  signed,  by  which  the  Elector  engaged  to  furnish  a 
monthly  subsidy  of  30,000  dollars,  to  leave  Spandau  in  the 
king  s  hands,  and  to  open  Custrin  at  all  times  to  the  Swedish 
troops.  This  now  open  alliance  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
with  the  Swedes,  excited  no  less  displeasure  at  Vienna,  than 
did  formerly  the  similar  procedure  of  the  Duke  of  Pomerania ; 
but  the  changed  fortune  which  now  attended  his  arms,  obliged 
the  Emperor  to  confine  his  resentment  to  words. 

The  king's  satisfaction,  on  this  favourable  event,  was  in- 
creased by  the  agreeable  intelligence  that  Griefswald,  the  only 
fortress  which  the  Imperialists  still  held  in  Pomerania,  had 
surrendered,  and  that  the  whole  country  was  now  free  of  the 
enemy.  He  appeared  once  more  in  this  duchy,  and  was 
gratified  at  the  sight  of  the  general  joy  which  he  had  caused 
to  the  people.  A  year  had  elapsed  since  Gustavus  first  en- 
tered Germany,  and  this  event  was  now  celebrated  by  all 
Pomerania  as  a  national  festival.  Shortly  before,  the  Czar 
of  Moscow  had  sent  ambassadors  to  congratulate  him,  to 
renew  his  alliance,  and  even  to  offer  him  troops.  He  had 
great  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  friendly  disposition  of  Russia,  as 
it  was  indispensable  to  his  interests  that  Sweden  itself  should 
remain  uncQsturbed  by  any  dangerous  neighbour  during  the 
war  in  which  he  himself  was  engaged.  Soon  after,  his  queen, 
Maria  Eleonora,  landed  in  Pomerania,  with  a  reinforcement 
of  8000  Swedes ;  and  the  arrival  of  6000  English,  under  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  requires  more  particular  notice,  because 
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this  is  all  that  history  mentions  of  the  English  donng  the 
Thirty  Years'  War. 

During  Tilly's  expedition  into  Thuringia,  Fappenheim  oo»- 
manded  in  Magdehui^^ ;  hut  was  unahle  to  prevent  the  Swedes 
from  crossing  the  Elbe  at  various  points,  routing  some  im- 
perial detachments,  and  seizing  several  posts.  He  himself, 
alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  anxioiisly 
recalled  Tilly,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  retam  by  rapid 
marches  to  Magdeburg.  TiHj  encamped  on  this  side  of  the 
river  at  Wolmei*stadt ;  Gustavus  on  the  same  side,  near 
Werbeu,  not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the  Havel  and  the 
Elbe.  His  very  arrival  portended  no  good  to  TiDy.  The 
Swedes  routed  three  of  his  regiments,  which  were  posted  in 
villages  at  some  distance  from  &6  main  body,  carried  o£F  half 
their  baggage,  and  burned  the  remainder.  Tilly  in  vain  ad- 
vanced within  cannon  shot  of  the  king  s  camp,  and  offered 
him  battle.  Gustavus,  weaker  by  one-hidf  than  his  adversaiy, 
prudently  declined  it ;  and  his  position  was  too  strong  for  an 
attack.  Nothing  more  ensued  but  a  distant  cannonade,  and  a 
few  skirmishes,  in  which  the  Swedes  had  invariably  the  ad- 
vantage. In  his  retreat  to  Wolmerstadt,  Tilly's  army  ww 
weakened  by  numerous  desertions.  Fortune  seemed  to  have 
forsaken  him  since  the  carnage  of  Magdeburg. 

The  King  of  Sweden,  on  the  contrary,  was  followed  by  un- 
interrupted success.  While  he  himself  was  encamped  in 
Werben,  the  whole  of  Mecklenburg,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  towns,  was  conquered  by  his  General  Tott  and  the 
Duke  Adolphus  Fi^derick  ;  and  he  enjoyed  the  satis£au!tioa  of 
reinstating  boUi  dukes  in  their  dominions.  He  proceeded  in 
person  to  Gustrow,  where  the  reinstatement  was  solemnly  to 
take  i)lace,  to  give  additional  dignity  to  the  ceremony  by  Ins 
prosonco.  The  two  dukos.  witli  their  deliverer  betwem  tfc^w^^ 
iind  attended  by  a  splendid  train  of  princes,  made  a  public 
entry  into  iho  city,  which  tlio  joy  of  their  subjects  converted 
into  an  afTtvtiiig  Si^loninity,  Soon  after  his  return  to  Werben, 
tho  l^nndgravo  of  Hesso  CiU^ol  appeared  in  his  camp»  to  oob* 
chide  an  otTensivo  and  d<^fonsive  alliance ;  the  first  soveraifli 
prinoo  in  licrmany,  who  voluntarily  and  openlv  dednnd 
tigsiin>t  the  V'mprror.  though  not  wholly  miin'diQenoed  br 
Ntrnnj;  niotivrs.  'The  jM\A(irnY^  bound  himself  to  act 
ihf  kini;'s  riKMnii'A  as  hi«  o«n,  to  open  to  him  his 
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territory,  and  to  fiindsh  his  army  with  provisions  and  neces- 
saries. The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  himself  his 
ally  and  protector;  and  engaged  to  conclude  no  peace  with  the 
Emperor  without  first  obtaining  for  the  Landgrave  a  full  re- 
dress of  grievances.  Both  parties  honourably  performed  their 
agreement  Hesse  Cassel  adhered  to  the  Swedish  alliance 
during  the  whole  of  this  tedious  war ;  and  at  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  had  no  reason  to  regret  the  frienc&hip  of 
Sweden. 

Tilly,  from  whom  this  bold  step  on  the  part  of  the  Land- 
grave was  not  long  concealed,  despatched  Count  Fugger  with 
several  regiments  against  him ;  and  at  the  same  time  endea- 
voured to  excite  his  subjects  to  rebellion  by  inflammatory  let- 
ters. But  these  made  as  little  impression  as  his  troops, 
which  subsequently  failed  him  so  decidedly  at  the  battle  of 
Breitenfield.  The  Estates  of  Hesse  could  not  for  a  moment 
hesitate  between  their  oppressor  and  their  protector. 

But  the  imperial  general  was  far  more  disturbed  by  the 
equivocal  conduct  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who,  in  defiance  of 
the  imperial  prohibition,  continued  his  preparations,  and  ad- 
hered to  the  confederation  of  Leipzig.  At  this  conjuncture, 
when  the  proximity  of  the  King  of  Sweden  made  a  decisive 
battle  ere  long  inevitable,  it  appeared  extremely  dangerous  to 
leaye  Saxony  m  arms,  and  ready  in  a  moment  to  declare  for 
the  ;enemy .  Tilly  had  just  received  a  reinforcement  of  25 ,000 
veteran  troops  under  Furstenberg,  and,  confident  in  his 
strength,  he  hoped  either  to  disarm  the  Elector  by  the  mere 
terror  of  his  arrival,  or  at  least  to  conquer  him  with  little  dif- 
ficulty. BefDre  quittmg  his  camp  at  Wolmerstadt,  he  com- 
manded «the  Elector,  by  a  special  messenger,  to  open  his  terri- 
tories to  the  imperial  troops ;  either  to  disband  his  own,  or  to 
join  them  to  the  imperial  army ;  and  to  assist,  in  conjimction 
with  himself,  in  driving  the  Kbig  of  Sweden  out  of  Germany. 
While  he  reminded  him  that,  of  all  the  Grerman  states,  Saxony 
had  hitherto  been  most  respected,  he  threatened  it,  in  case  of 
refusal,  with  the  most  destructive  ravages. 

But  Tilly  had  chosen  an  unfavourable  moment  for  so  im 
perious  a  requisition.     The  ill-treatment  of  his  religious  and 
political  coi^Mlerates,  the  destruction  of  Magdeburg,  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  Imperiidists  in  Lnsatia,  all  combined  to  incense 
the  Elector  against  the  Emperor.    The  i^ppioach,  too,  of  Gusr 
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this  is  all  that  history  mentions  of  the  English  dming  the 
Thirty  Years'  War. 

During  Tilly's  expedition  into  Thuringia,  Pappenheixn  eon- 
manded  in  Magdehui^ ;  but  was  unable  to  prevent  the  Swedes 
from  crossing  the  Elbe  at  various  points,  rtmtiiig  some  im* 
perial  detachments,  and  seizing  several  posts.  He  Jtiwii^f, 
alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  mzioiisly 
recalled  Tilly,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  retam  by  rapid 
marches  to  Magdeburg.  Tilly  encamped  on  this  side  of  the 
river  at  Wolmei*stadt ;  Gustavus  on  the  same  side,  nesr 
Werben,  not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the  Havel  and  the 
Elbe.  His  very  arrival  portended  no  good  to  Tilly.  The 
Swedes  routed  three  of  his  regiments,  which  were  posted  in 
villages  at  some  distance  from  the  main  body,  carried  off  half 
their  baggage,  and  burned  the  remainder.  Tilly  in  vain  ad- 
vauced  ^vithiu  cannon  shot  of  the  king's  camp,  and  ofierad 
him  battle.  Gustavus,  weaker  by  one-half  than  his  adveiaaiy, 
prudently  decliued  it ;  and  his  position  was  too  strong  for  an 
attack.  Nothing  more  ensued  but  a  distant  cannonade,  and  a 
few  skirmishes,  in  which  the  Swedes  had  invariably  the  ad- 
vantage. In  his  retreat  to  Wolmerstadt,  Tilly's  army  was 
wealvened  by  numerous  desertions.  Fortane  seemed  to  have 
forsaken  him  since  the  carnage  of  Magdeburg. 

The  King  of  Sweden,  on  the  contrary,  was  followed  by  un- 
interrupted success.  While  he  himself  was  encamped  m 
Werben,  the  whole  of  Mecklenburg,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  towns,  was  conquered  by  his  General  Tott  and  dw 
Duke  Adolphus  Frederick  ;  and  he  enjoyed  the  satis&ctioo.  of 
reinstating  both  dukes  in  their  dominions.  He  proceeded  in 
person  to  Gustrow,  where  the  reinstatement  was  solemnlj  to 
take  place,  to  give  additional  dignity  to  the  ceremony  by  Ina 
presence.  The  two  dukes,  with  their  dehverer  between  tiMBi, 
and  attended  by  a  splendid  train  of  princes,  made  a  poUie 
entry  into  the  city,  which  the  joy  of  their  subjects  converted 
mto  an  affecting  solenmity.  Soon  after  his  return  to  WeibflBt 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel  i^meared  in  his  camp»  to 
elude  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance ;  the  first 
prince  in  Germany,  who  voluntarily  and  openly  dedarad 
against  the  Emperor,  though  not  wholly  uninfloenoed  Iry 
strong  motives.  The  Landgrave  bound  himself  to  act  agnut 
the  king's  enemies  as  his  own,  to  open  to  him  his  tomia  and 
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territory,  and  to  fiindsh  his  army  with  provisions  and  neces- 
saries. The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  himself  his 
ally  and  protector ;  and  engaged  to  conclude  no  peace  with  the 
Emperor  without  first  obtaining  for  the  Landgrave  a  full  re- 
dress of  grievances.  Both  parties  honourably  performed  their 
agreement.  Hesse  Cassel  adhered  to  the  Swedish  alliance 
during  the  whole  of  this  tedious  war ;  and  at  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  had  no  reason  to  regret  the  friendship  of 
Sweden. 

Tilly,  from  whom  this  bold  step  on  the  part  of  the  Land- 
grave was  not  long  concealed,  despatched  Count  Fugger  with 
several  regiments  against  him ;  and  at  the  same  time  endea- 
voured to  excite  his  subjects  to  rebellion  by  inflammatory  let- 
ters. But  these  made  as  little  impression  as  his  troops, 
which  subsequently  failed  him  so  decidedly  at  the  battle  of 
Breitenfield.  The  Estates  of  Hesse  could  not  for  a  moment 
hesitate  between  their  oppressor  and  their  protector. 

But  the  imperial  general  was  fieur  more  disturbed  by  the 
equivocal  conduct  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who,  in  deflance  of 
the  imperial  prohibition,  continued  his  preparations,  and  ad- 
hered to  the  confederation  of  Leipzig.  At  this  conjuncture, 
when  the  proximity  of  the  King  of  Sweden  made  a  decisive 
battle  ere  long  inevitable,  it  appeared  extremely  dangerous  to 
leaye  Saxony  m  arms,  and  ready  in  a  moment  to  declare  for 
the  ;enemy .  Tilly  had  just  received  a  reinforcement  of  25 ,000 
veteran  troops  under  Furstenberg,  and,  confident  in  his 
strength,  he  hoped  either  to  disarm  the  Elector  by  the  mere 
terror  of  his  arnral,  or  at  least  to  conquer  him  with  little  dif- 
ficulty. BefDre  quitting  his  camp  at  Wolmerstadt,  he  com- 
manded «the  Elector,  by  a  special  messenger,  to  open  his  terri- 
tories to  the  imperial  troops ;  either  to  disband  his  own,  or  to 
join  them  to  the  imperial  army ;  and  to  assist,  in  conjimction 
with  himself,  in  driving  the  "Kmg  of  Sweden  out  of  Germany. 
While  he  reminded  him  that,  of  all  the  German  states.  Saxony 
had  hitherto  been  most  respected,  he  threatened  it,  in  case  of 
refusal,  with  the  most  destructive^  ravages. 

But  Tilly  had  chosen  an  unfavourable  moment  for  so  im 
perious  a  requisition.     The  ill-treatment  of  his  religious  and 
political  ooolederates,  the  destruction  of  Magdeburg,  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  Imperiidists  in  Lnsatia,  all  combined  to  incense 
the  Elector  against  the  Emperor.    The  i^ppioach,  too,  of  Gusr 
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tavus  Adolphus,  (however  slender  his  claims  were  to  tbe  pro- 
tection of  diat  prince,)  tended  to  fortify  his  resolation.  He 
accordingly^  forbade  the  quartering  of  the  imperial  soldiers 
in  his  territories,  and  announced  his  firm  determination  to 
persist  in  his  warlike  preparations.  However  sniprised  ha 
should  be,  he  added,  *'  to  see  an  imperial  army  on  its  march 
against  his  territories,  when  that  army  had  enoo^^  to  do  in 
watching  the  operations  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  nevertheless 
he  did  not  expect,  instead  of  the  promised  and  vrell 
merited  rewards,  to  be  repaid  with  ingratitude  and  the 
ruin  of  his  country.  To  Tilly's  deputies,  who  were  enter- 
tained in  a  princely  style,  he  gave  a  still  plainer  answer 
on  the  occasion.  ''  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  '*  I  perceive  that 
the  Saxon  confectionery,  which  has  been  so  long  kept  back, 
is  at  length  to  be  set  upon  the  table.  But  as  it  is  usual 
to  mix  mth  it  nuts  and  garnish  of  all  kinds,  take  careof  your 
teeth." 

Til]y  instantly  broke  up  his  camp,  and,  with  the  most  fright- 
ful devastation,  advanced  upon  Halle;  from  this  place  he 
renewed  his  demands  on  the  Elector,  in  a  tone  still  more  ur- 
gent and  threatening.  The  previous  policy  of  this  prince, 
both  from  his  own  inclination,  and  the  persuasions  of  nis  cor- 
rupt minister,  had  been  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Cm- 
peror,  even  at  the  expense  of  his  own  sacred  obligations,  and 
but  very  little  tact  had  hitherto  kept  him  inactive.  All  this 
but  renders  more  astonishing  the  in&tuation  of  the  Cmperor 
or  his  minister,  in  abandoning,  at  so  critical  a  moment, 
the  policy  they  had  hitherto  adopted,  and  by  extreme  mea- 
sures, incensing  a  prince  so  easily  led.  Was  this  the  Teiy 
object  which  Tilly  had  in  view?  Was  it  his  purpose  to 
convert  an  equivocal  friend  into  an  open  enemy,  and  thus  to 
relieve  himself  from  the  necessity  of  that  indulgence  in  the 
treatment  of  this  prince,  which  the  secret  instructions  of  the 
Emperor  had  hitherto  imposed  upon  him  ?  Or  was  it  the 
Emperor's  wish,  by  driving  the  Elector  to  open  hostilities,  to 
get  quit  of  his  obligations  to  him,  and  so  cleverly  to  break  off 
at  once  the  difficulty  of  a  reckoning  ?  In  either  case,  we  must 
be  equally  surprised  at  the  daring  presumption  of  Tilly,  ^^ 
hesitated  not,  in  presence  of  one  fbrmidaole  enemy,  to  pro- 
voke another ;  and  at  his  negligence  in  permitting,  witbout 
opposition,  the  union  of  the  two. 
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The  Saxon  Elector,  rendered  desperate  by  the  entrance  of 
Tilly  into  his  territories,  threw  himself,  though  not  without  a 
violent  struggle,  under  the  protection  of  Sweden. 

Immediately  after  dismissing  Tilly's  first  embassy,  he  had 
despatched  his  field-marshal  Amheim  in  all  haste  to  the  camp 
of  Gustavus,  to  solicit  the  prompt  assistance  of  that  monarch 
whom  he  had  so  long  neglected.  The  king  concealed  the  in- 
ward satisfaction  he  felt  at  this  long  wished  for  result.  **  I 
am  sorry  for  the  Elector,"  said  he,  with  dissembled  coldness, 
to  the  ambassador ;  **  had  ]|e  heeded  my  repeated  remonstrances, 
his  country  would  never  have  seen  the  face  of  an  enemy,  and 
Magdeburg  would  not  have  fallen.  Now,  when  necessity 
leaves  him  no  alternative,  he  has  recourse  to  my  assistance. 
But  tell  him,  that  I  cannot,  for  the  sake  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  ruin  my  own  cause,  and  that  of  my  confederates. 
What  pledge  have  I  for  the  sincerity  of  a  prince  whose  minis- 
ter is  in  the  pay  of  Austria,  and  who  will  abandon  me  as  soon 
as  the  Emperor  flatters  him,  and  ^vithdraws  his  troops  from 
his  frontiers?  Tilly,  it  is  true,  has  received  a  strong  rein- 
forcement; but  this  shall  not  prevent  me  from  meeting  him 
with  confidence,  as  soon  as  I  have  covered  my  rear." 

The  Saxon  minister  could  make  no  other  reply  to  these 
reproaches,  than  that  it  was  best  to  bury  the  past  in  oblivion. 

He  pressed  the  king  to  name  the  conditions,  on  which  he 
would  afford  assistance  to  Saxony,  and  offered  to  guarantee 
their  acceptance.  "  I  require,"  said  Gustavus, "  that  the  Elect- 
or shall  cede  to  me  the  fortress  of  Wittenberg,  deliver  to  me 
his  eldest  sons  as  hostages,  furnish  my  troops  with  three 
months*  pay,  and  deliver  up  to  me  the  traitors  among  his  mi- 
nistry." 

**Not  Wittenberg  alone,"  said  the  Elector,  when  he  received 
this  answer,  and  hurried  back  his  minister  to  the  Swedish 
camp,  **  not  Wittenberg  alone,  but  Torgau,  and  all  Saxony, 
shall  be  open  to  him ;  my  whole  fiEunily  shall  be  his  hostages ; 
and  if  that  is  insufficient,  I  will  place  myself  in  his  hands, 
Eetum  and  inform  him  I  am  ready  to  deliver  to  him  any  trai- 
tora  he  shall  name,  to  furnish  his  army  with  the  money  he  re- 
quires, and  to  venture  my  life  and  fortune  in  the  good  cause. 

The  king  had  only  desired  to  test  the  sincerity  of  the  Elector's 
new  sentiments.  Convinced  of  it,  he  now  retracted  these  harsh 
demands.  *'  The  distrust,"  said  he,  **  which  was  shown  to  myself 
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when  advancing  to  the  relief  of  Magdeburg,  had  naturaUj  ex- 
cited mine;  the  Elector's  present  confidence  demands  a  recam. 
I  am  satisfied,  provided  he  grants  my  army  one  month^s  pay, 
and  even  for  tlus  advance  I  hope  to  indemnify  him." 

Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  the  king 
crossed  the  Elbe,  and  next  day  joined  the  Saxons.  TwgtqM 
of  preventing  this  jimction,  Tilly  had  advanced  against  Lieip- 
zig,  which  he  summoned  to  receive  an  imperial  garrison.  In 
hopes  of  speedy  relief,  Hans  Von  der  Pforta,  the  command- 
ant, made  preparations  for  his  defcuoce,  and  laid  the  soborb 
towards  Halle  in  ashes.  But  the  in  condition  of  the  fortifi- 
cations made  resistance  vain,  and  on  the  second  day  the  gates 
were  opened.  Tilly  had  fixed  his  head  quarters  in  the  hoose 
of  a  grave-digger,  the  only  one  still  standing  in  the  subnrb  of 
Halle :  here  he  signed  the  capitulation,  and  here,  too,  he 
arranged  his  attack  on  the  King  of  Sweden.  TiUj  grew 
pale  at  the  representation  of  the  death's  head  and  cross  bones, 
with  which  the  proprietor  had  decorated  his  house ;  and,  con- 
trary to  all  expectation,  Leipzig  experienced  modemte  treat- 
ment. 

Meanwhile,  a  council  of  war  was  held  at  Toigan,  between 
the  King  of  Sweden  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  at  which  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  was  also  present.     The  resolutiaB 
which  should  now  be  adopted,  was  to  decide  irrevocably  the 
fate  of  Germany  and  the  Protestant  religion,  the  happiness 
of  nations  and  the  destiny  of  their  princes.     The  anxietj  d 
suspense  which,  before  every  decisive  resolve,  oppresses  even 
the  hearts  of  heroes,  appeared  now  for  a  moment  to  overshadow 
the  great  mind  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.     *'  If  we  decide  npoa 
battle,"  said  he,  "  the  stake  will  be  nothing  less  than  a  czowa 
and  two  electorates.     Fortune  b  changeable,  and  the  iasernt- 
able  decrees  of  Heaven  may,  for  our  sins,  give  the  viotoiy  to 
our  enemies.     My  kingdom,  it  is  true,  even  after  the  loss  d 
my  life  and  my  army,  would  still  have  a  hope  left.     Far  n* 
moved  from  the  scene  of  action,  defended  by  a  powei&l  fleet* 
a  well-guarded  frontier,  and  a  warlike  population,  it  would  at 
least  be  safe  from  the  worst  consequences  of  a  defeat.     But 
what  chances  of  escape  are  there  for  you,  with  an  enemy  m 
close  at  hand  ?  "   Gustavus  Adolphus  displayed  the  modest  dif- 
fidence of  a  hero,  whom  an  overweening  belief  of  his  amm. 
strength  did  not  blind  to  the  greatness  of  his  danger ; 
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George,  tbe  confidence  of  a  weak  man,  who  knows  that  he  has- 
a  hero  by  his  side.  Impatient  to  rid  his  territories  as  soon 
as  possible  of  the  oppressive  presence  of  two  armies,  he 
burned  for  a  battle,  in  which  he  had  no  former  laurels  to  lose. 
He  was  ready  to  march  with  his  Saxons  alone  against  Leip- 
zig, and  attack  Tilly.  At  last  Gustavus  acceded  to  his  opin- 
ion; and  it  was  resolved  that  the  attack  should  be  made 
without  delay,  before  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements,  which 
were  on  their  way,  under  Altringer  and  Tiefenbach.  The 
united  Swedish  and'  Saxon  armies  now  crossed  the  Mulda, 
while  the  Elector  returned  homeward. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  September,  1631,  the 
hostile  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other.  Tilly,  who,  since 
he  had  neglected  the  opportunity  of  overpowering  the  Saxons 
before  their  union  with  the  Swedes,  was  disposed  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  reinforcements,  had  taken  up  a  strong  and  ad- 
vantageous position  not  feu:  from  Leipzig,  where  he  expected 
he  should  be  able  to  avoid  the  battle.  But  the  impetuosity 
of  Pappenheim  obliged  him,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  were  in 
motion,  to  alter  his  plans,  and  to  move  to  the  left,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  hills  which  run  from  the  village  of  Wahren 
towards  Lindenthal.  At  the  foot  of  these  heights,  his  army 
was  drawn  up  in  a  single  line,  and  his  artillery  placed  upon 
tbe  heights  behind,  from  which  it  could  sweep  the  whole  ex- 
tensive plain  of  Breitenfeld.  The  Swedish  and  Saxon  army 
advanced  in  two  colunms,  having  to  pass  the  Leber  near  Po- 
delwitz,  in  TiUy^s  front. 

To  defend  ^e  passage  of  this  rivulet,  Pappenheim  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  2000  cuirassiers,  though  after  great  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  Tilly,  and  with  express  orders  not  to 
commence  a  battle.  But,  in  disobedience  to  this  conmiand, 
Pappenheim  attacked  the  vanguard  of  the  Swedes,  and  after 
a  brief  struggle  was  driven  to  retreat.  To  check  the  progress 
of  the  enemy,  he  set  fire  to  Podelwitz,  which,  however,  did  not 
prevent  the  two  columns  from  advancing  and  forming  in  order 
of  battle. 

On  the  right,  the  Swedes  drew  up  in  a  double  line,  the  in- 
fantry in  the  centre,  divided  into  such  small  battalions  as 
could  be  easily  and  rapidly  manceavred  without  breaking  their 
order;  the  cavalry  upon  their  wings,  divided  in  the  same 
manner  into  small  squadrons,  interspersed  with  bodies  of 
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musqueteers,  so  as  both  to  give  an  appearance  of  greater 
numerical  force,  and  to  annoy  the  enemy*8  horse.  Colonel 
Teufel  commanded  the  centre,  Gustavus  Horn  the  lelt^  while 
the  right  was  led  by  the  king  in  person,  opposed  to  Coont 
Pappenheim. 

On  the  left,  the  Saxons  formed  at  a  considerable  <iifttyiM«^ 
from  the  Swedes, — ^by  the  advice  of  Gustavus,  which  was  jus- 
tified by  the  event  The  order  of  battle  had  been  arranged 
between  the  Elector  and  his  field-marshal,  and  the  king  was 
content  with  merely  signifying  his  approval.  He  was  anxious 
apparently  to  separate  the  Swedish  prowess  from  tliat  of  the 
Saxons,  and  fortune  did  not  confound  them. 

The  enemy  was  drawn  up  under  the  heists  towards  the 
west,  in  one  immense  line,  long  enough  to  outflank  the  Swed- 
ish army, — the  infantry  being  divided  in  large  battalions,  the 
cavalry  in  equally  unwieldy  squadrons.  The  artilleiy  being 
on  the  heights  behind,  the  range  of  its  fire  was  over  the  heads 
of  his  men.  From  this  position  of  his  artillery,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Tilly *s  purpose  was  to  await  rather  than  to  attack 
the  enemy ;  since  this  arrangement  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  do  so  without  exposing  his  men  to  the  fire  of  his 
own  cannons.  Tilly  himself  commanded  the  centre,  Coont 
Furstenberg  the  right  wing,  and  Pappenheim  the  left.  The 
united  troops  of  the  Emperor  and  the  League  on  this  daj  did 
not  amount  to  34,000  or  35,000  men ;  the  Swedes  and  SaxonI 
were  about  the  same  number.  But  had  a  million  been  ood- 
fronted  with  a  million  it  could  only  have  rendered  the  actimi 
more  bloody,  certainly  not  more  important  and  dedsire. 
For  this  day  Gustavus  had  crossed  the  Baltic,  to  court  dan- 
ger in  a  distant  country,  and  expose  his  crown  and  life  to  the 
caprice  of  fortune.  The  two  greatest  generals  of  the  time, 
both  hitherto  invincible,  were  now  to  be  matched  against  eadi 
other  in  a  contest  which  both  had  long  avoided  ;  and  on  this 
field  of  battle  the  hitherto  untarnished  laurels  of  one  leader 
must  droop  for  ever.  The  two  parties  in  Germany  had  beheU 
the  approach  of  this  day  with  fear  and  trembling;  and  the 
whole  age  awaited  with  deep  anxiety  its  issue,  and  posterity 
was  either  to  bless  or  deplore  it  for  ever. 

Tilly*s  usual  intrepidity  and  resolution  seemed  to  fionake 
him  on  this  eventful  day.  He  had  formed  no  regular  j^an 
for  giving  battle  to  the  King,  and  he  displayed  as  little  nnn- 
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ness  in  avoiding  it.  Contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  Pappen- 
heim  had  forcea  him  to  action.  Doubts  which  he  had  never 
before  felt,  struggled  in  his  bosom;  gloomy  forebodings 
clouded  his  ever-open  brow ;  the  shade  of  Magdeburg  seemed 
to  hover  over  him. 

A  cannonade  of  two  hours  commenced  the  battle ;  the 
wind,  which  was  from  the  west,  blew  thick  clouds  of  smoke 
and  dust  from  the  newly-ploughed  and  parched  fields  into  the 
faces  of  the  Swedes.  This  compelled  the  king  insensibly  to 
wheel  northwards,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  this  move- 
ment was  executed  left  no  time  to  the  enemy  to  prevent  it. 

Tilly  at  last  left  his  heights,  and  began  the  first  attack 
upon  the  Swedes;  but  to  avoid  their  hot  fire,  he  filed  off 
towards  the  right,  and  fell  upon  the  Saxons  with  such  impe- 
tuosity that  their  line  was  broken,  and  the  whole  army  thrown 
into  confusion.  The  Elector  himself  retired  to  Eilenburg, 
though  a  few  regiments  still  maintained  their  ground  upon 
the  field,  and  by  a  bold  stand  saved  the  honour  of  Saxony. 
Scarcely  had  the  confusion  began  ere  the  Croats  commenced 
plundering,  and  messengers  were  despatched  to  Mimich  and 
Vienna  with  the  news  of  the  victory. 

Pappenheim  had  thrown  himself  with  the  whole  force  of 
his  cavalry  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Swedes,  but  without 
being  able  to  make  it  waver.  The  king  commanded  here  iu 
person,  and  under  him  General  Banner.  Seven  times  did 
Pappenheim  renew  tho  attack,  and  seven  times  was  he  re- 
pulsed. He  fled  at  last  with  great  loss,  and  abandoned  the 
field  to  his  conqueror. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tilly,  having  routed  the  remainder  of 
the  Saxons,  attacked  with  his  victorious  troops  the  left  wing 
of  the  Swedes.  To  this  wing  the  king,  as  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived that  the  Saxons  were  thrown  into  disorder,  had,  with  a 
ready  foresight,  detached  a  reinforcement  of  three  regiments 
to  cover  its  flank,  which  the  flight  of  the  Saxons  had  left  ex- 
posed. Gustavus  Horn,  who  commanded  here,  showed  the 
enemy's  cuirassiers  a  spirited  resistance,  which  the  infantry, 
interspersed  among  the  squadrons  of  horse,  materially  as- 
sisted. The  enemy  were  already  beginning  to  relax  the  vi- 
gour of  their  attack,  when  Gustavus  Adolphus  appeared  to  ter- 
minate the  contest  The  left  wing  of  Uie  Imperialists  had 
been  routed ;  and  the  king's  division,  having  no  longer  any 
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enemy  to  oppose,  could  now  tnm  iJieir  anns  wherever  it  would 
be  to  the  most  advantage.  Wheeling,  therefore,  with  his  zi|^ 
wing  and  main  body  to  the  left,  he  attacked  the  liAighta  oa 
which  the  enemj^s  artiUery  was  planted.  Gaining  poaes- 
sion  of  them  in  a  short  time,  he  tamed  upon  the  enemj  the 
full  fire  of  their  own  cannon. 

The  play  of  artillery  upon  their  flank,  and  the  terrible  on- 
slaught  of  the  Swedes  in  front,  threw  this  hitherto  inTindUe 
army  into  confusion.  A  sudden  retreat  was  the  onty  ooane 
left  to  Tilly,  but  even  this  was  to  be  made  throng^  t^  midst 
of  the  enemy.  The  whole  army  was  in  disorder,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  four  regiments  of  veteran  soldiers,  who  never  as  jet 
had  fled  from  the  field,  and  were  resolved  not  to  do  so  now. 
Closing  their  ranks,  they  broke  through  the  thickeat  of  the 
victorious  army,  and  gained  a  small  thicket,  where  they  op- 
posed a  new  front  to  the  Swedes,  and  maintained  tfaehr  renat- 
ance  till  night,  when  their  number  was  reduced  to  sir  hun- 
dred men.  With  them  fled  the  wreck  of  Tilly *b  aimj,  and  tlie 
battle  was  decided. 

Amid  the  dead  and  the  wounded,  Gustavus  Adalphns  threw 
himself  ou  his  knees ;  and  the  first  joy  of  his  victory  gnabed 
forth  in  fervent  prayer.  He  ordered  his  cavalry  to  panne 
the  enemy  as  long  as  the  darkness  of  the  night  would  permit. 
The  pealmg  of  the  alarm-bells  set  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
neighbounng  villages  in  motion,  and  utterly  lost  was  the  im- 
happy  fugitive  who  fell  into  their  hands.  The  king  ^m^^wnjmA 
with  the  rest  of  his  army  between  the  field  of  battle  and 
Leipzig,  as  it  was  impossible  to  attack  the  town  the  aame 
night.  Seven  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  the 
field,  and  more  than  5,000  either  wounded  or  taken  prmooflCB. 
Their  whole  artillery  and  camp  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Swedes,  and  more  than  a  bundled  standards  and  oolooiB  wen 
taken.  Of  the  Saxons  about  2,000  had  fiEdlen,  while  the  loss 
of  the  Swedes  did  not  exceed  700.  The  root  of  the  ImperialirtB 
was  so  complete,  that  Tilly,  on  his  retreat  to  Halle  ana  HalbBr- 
stadt,  could  not  rally  above  600  men,  or  Pappenheim  mon 
than  1,400 — so  rapidly  was  this  formidable  army  da^eiaed, 
which  so  lately  was  the  terror  of  Italv  and  Germainr. 

Tilly  himself  owed  his  escape  merely  to  chance.  £zliaiHled 
by  his  wounds,  he  still  refused  to  sorrender  to  a  nwiwliili 
captain  of  horse,  who  summoned  him  to  yield;  hot  who,  whan 
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he  vad  on  the  peint  of  putting  him  to  death,  was  himself 
stretched  on  the  ground  hy  a  timely  pistolnshot.  But  more 
grievous  than  danger  or  wounds  was  the  pain  of  surviving  his 
reputation,  and  of  losing  in  a  single  day  the  fruits  of  a  long 
life.  All  former  victories  were  as  nothing,  since  he  had  failed 
in  gaining  the  one  that  should  have  crowned  them  all. 
Nothing  remained  of  all  his  past  exploits,  hut  the  general  exe- 
cration which  had  followed  them.  Prom  this  period,  he  never 
recovered  his  cheerfulness  or  his  good  fortune.  Even  his  last 
consolation,  the  hope  of  revenge,  was  denied  to  him,  by  the 
express  command  of  the  Emperor  not  to  risk  a  decisive 
battle. 

The  disgrace  of  this  day  is  to  be  ascribed  principally  to 
three  mistakes ;  his  planting  the  cannon  on  the  hills  behind 
him,  his  aftei*wards  abandoning  these  heights,  and  his  allow- 
ing the  enemy,  without*opposition,  to  form  in  order  of  battle. 
But  how  easily  might  those  mistakes  have  been  rectified,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  cool  presence  of  mind  and  superior  genius 
of  his  adversary ! 

Tilly  fled  from  Halle  to  Halberstadt,  where  he  scarcely 
allowed  time  for  the  cure  of  his  woimds,  before  he  hurried 
towards  the  Weser  to  recruit  his  force  by  the  imperial  garri- 
sons in  Lower  Saxony. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  had  not  failed,  after  the  danger  was 
over,  to  appear  in  Gustavus's  camp.  The  king  thanked  him 
for  having  advised  a  battle ;  and  ^e  Elector,  charmed  at  his 
friendly  reception,  promised  him,  in  the  flrst  transports  of  joy, 
the  Roman  crovm.  Gustavus  set  out  next  day  for  Merseburg, 
leaving  the  Elector  to  recover  Leipzig.  Five  thousand  Impe- 
rialists, who  had  collected  together  after  the  defeat,  and  whom 
he  met  on  his  march,  were  either  cut  in  pieces  or  taken 
prisoners,  of  whom  again  the  greater  part  entered  into  his 
service.  Merseburg  quickly  surrendered ;  Halle  was  soon 
after  taken,  whither  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  after  making  him- 
self master  of  Leipzig,  repaired  to  meet  die  king,  and  to  con- 
cert their  frrtore  plan  of  operations. 

The  victory  was  gained,  but  only  a  prudent  use  of  it  could 
render  it  decasive.  The  imperial  armies  were  totally  routed, 
Saxony  free  from  the  enemy,  and  Tilly  had  retired  into 
Brunswick  To  hxve  followed  him  thither  would  have  been 
to  renew  the  mur  in  Lower  Saxony,  irhich  had  acaroely  re- 
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covered  from  the  ravages  of  the  last  It  was  therefore  deter 
mined  to  cany  the  war  intx)  the  enemy's  countiy,  which,  open 
and  defenceless  as  far  as  Vienna,  invited  attack.  On  tadr 
right,  they  might  fall  upon  the  territories  of  the  Bomm 
Catholic  princes,  or  penetrate,  on  the  left,  into  the  hereditur 
dominions  of  Austria,  and  make  the  Emperor  tremble  in  Iw 
palace.  Both  plans  were  resolved  on ;  and  the  qnestion  tliix 
now  remained  was  to  assign  its  respective  parts.  Gnstaw 
Adolphus,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  had  little  resist- 
ance  to  apprehend  in  his  progress  from  Leipzig  to  Pngiw. 
Vienna,  and  Presburg.  As  to  Bohemia,  Moiayia,  Ansteia. 
and  Hungary,  they  had  been  stripped  of  their  defenden, 
while  the  oppressed  Protestants  in  these  countries  were  ripe 
for  a  revolt  Ferdinand  was  no  longer  secure  in  his  capitu : 
Vienna,  on  the  first  terror  of  surprise,  would  at  once  open  its 
gates.  The  loss  of  his  territories  would  deprive  the  enemj 
of  the  resources  by  which  alone  the  war  could  be  maintained'; 
and  Ferdinand  would,  in  all  probability,  gladly  accede,  on  the 
hardest  conditions,  to  a  peace  which  would  remove  a  formidable 
enemy  from  the  heart  of  his  dominions.  This  bold  plan  of 
operations  was  flattering  to  a  conqueror,  and  success  perhapi 
might  have  justified  it  But  Gustavus  Adolphus,  as  pmdent 
as  he  was  brave,  and  more  a  statesman  than  a  conqueror, 
rejected  it,  because  he  had  a  higher  end  in  view,  and  would 
not  trust  the  issue  either  to  bravery  or  good  fortone  alone. 

By  marching  towards  Bohemia,  Franconia  and  the  Upper 
Hhine  would  be  left  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  But  Tilly  bad 
already  begun  to  recruit  his  shattered  army  from  the  garrisons 
in  Lower  Saxony,  and  was  likely  to  be  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  force  upon  the  Weser,  and  to  lose  no  time  in 
marching  against  the  enemy.  To  so  experienced  a  general,  it 
would  not  do  to  oppose  an  Amheim,  of  whose  militanr  skill 
the  battle  of  Leipzig  had  alTorded  but  equivocal  proof;  and 
of  what  avail  would  be  the  rapid  and  brilliant  career  of  the 
king  in  Bohemia  and  Austria,  if  Tilly  should  recover  his  su- 
periority in  the  Empire,  animating  the  courage  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  disarming,  by  a  new  series  of  victories,  tba 
allies  and  confederates  of  the  king?  What  would  he  gain  bv 
expelling  the  Emperor  from  his  hereditary  dominions,  if  TiD^ 
succeeded  in  conquering  for  that  Emperor  die  rest  of  Gennaaj? 
Could  he  hope  to  reduce  the  Emperor  more  than  had  been 
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done,  twelve  yean  before,  by  the  insurrection  of  Bohemia* 
which  had  Mled  to  shake  tike  firmness  or  exhaust  the  re- 
sources of  that  prince,  and  from  which  he  had  risen  more 
formidable  than  ever? 

Less  brilliant,  but  more  solid,  were  the  advantages  which 
he  had  to  expect  from  an  incursion  into  the  territories  of  the 
League.  In  this  quarter,  his  appearance  in  arms  would  be 
decisive.  At  this  very  oox^uncture,  the  princes  were  assem- 
bled in  a  Diet  at  Frankfort,  to  deliberate  upon  the  Edict 
of  Restitution,  where  Ferdinand  employed  all  his  artful 
policy  to  persiiade  the  intimidated  Protestants  to  accede  to 
a  speedy  and  disadvantageous  arrangement.  The  advance 
of  tneir  protector  could  iSone  encourage  Ihem  to  a  bold  re- 
sistance, and  disappoint  the  Emperor's  designs.  Gustavus 
Adolphus  hoped,  by  his  presence,  to  unite  the  discontented 
princes,  or  by  the  terror  of  his  arms  to  detach  them  from  the 
Emperor's  party.  Here,  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  he  could 
paralyse  the  nerves  of  the  imperial  power,  which,  without  the 
aid  of  the  League,  must  soon  faU — here,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  France,  he  could  watch  the  movements  of  a  suspiciously ; 
and  however  important  to  his  secret  views  it  was  to  cultivate 
the  friendship  of  the  Boman  Catholic  electors,  he  saw  the 
necessity  of  making  himself  first  of  all  master  of  their  fate,  in 
order  to  establish,  by  his  magnanimous  forbearance,  a  claim 
to  their  gratitude. 

He  accordingly  chose  the  route  to  Franconia  and  the  Hhine ; 
and  left  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 


BOOK  III. 


Th£  glorious  battle  of  Leipzig  e£Eected  a  great  change  in  the 
conduct  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  as  well  as  in  the  opinion  which 
both  friends  and  foes  entertained  of  him.  Successfully  had  he 
confronted  the  greatest  general  of  the  age,  and  had  matched 
the  strength  of  his  tactics  and  the  courage  of  his  Swedes 
agaiost  the  61ite  of  the  imperial  army,  the  most  experienced 
troops  in  Europe.  From  mis  moment  he  felt  a  firm  confi- 
dence in  his  own  powers — self-oonfidence  has  always  been  the 
par^t  of  great  actions.  In  all  his  sobeequent  operations  more 
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boldness  and  decision  are  obserrable ;  greater  determinatiav, 
even  amidst  the  most  onfaroanLble  cJrenmitannes,  a  more  hbj 
tone  towards  his  adversaries,  a  more  dignified  bearing  toinaidi 
his  allies,  and  even  in  his  clemency,  something  of  the  ioAtm- 
ance  of  a  oonqoeror.    His  natnxaleoiuage  waa  iaither  hei^- 
ened  by  the  pious  ardour  of  his  imaginatifln.    He  aaw  in  Ui 
own  cause  that  of  heaven,  and  in  the  defeat  of  TiUj  behflli 
the  decisive  interference  of  Pzovidenoe  agoinat  his  ^mmnnam 
and  in  himself  the  instrumoit  of  divine  vengeance.     Lesnqg 
his  crown  and  his  oountiy  far  behind*  he  advanoed  on  the 
wings  of  victory  into  the  heart  of  Germany/^which  iar  obd- 
turies  had  seen  no  foreign  conqueror  within  its  boscxm.     The 
warlike  spirit  of  its  inhahitants,  the  vigilance  of  ita  numerous 
princes,  Uie  artful  confederation  of  its  states,  the  number  of 
its  strong  castLes,  its  many  and  broad  rivers,  had  lopg  jbo- 
strained  the  ambition  of  its  neighboms ;  and  frequenl^  ai 
its  extensive  frontier  had  been  attacked,  its  ^"^irifflr  had 
been  free  from  hostile  invasion.    The  Empire  had  KiAjw^n 
enjoyed  the  equivocal  privilege  of  being  its  own  eoenj, 
though  invincible  from  without   Even  now,  it  was  meralj  the 
disunion  of  its  members,  and  the  intolerance  of  religions  aeaL 
that  paved  the  way  for  the  Swedish  invader.    The  bond  of 
union  between  the  states,  which  alone  had  rendeied  the 
Empire  invincible,  was  now  dissolved ;  and  GnstSTus  derited 
from  Germany  itself  the  power  by  which  he  sobdned  it.   With 
as  much  courage  as  pmdenoe,  he  availed  himself  of  all  thst 
the  favourable  moment  affi>rded ;  and  eqoslly  at  home  in  the 
cabinet  and  the  field,  he  tore  asunder  the  web  of  the  aitfal 
policy,  with  as  much  ease,  as  he  shattered  walls  with  the 
thunder  of  his  cannon.     Uninterruptedly  he  pursued  his  con- 
quests from  one  end  of  Germany  to  me  other,  without  braakii^ 
die  line  of  posts  which  commanded  a  secure  retreat  at  ai^ 
moment ;  and  whether  on  the  banks  of  the  fihine,  or  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lech,  alike  nnjintaiiiing  his  oomnumlcatiflQ  vidi 
his  hereditary  dominions. 

The  consternation  of  the  Emperor  and  the  League  at  TQ^'s 
defeat  at  Leipzig,  was  scarcely  greater  than  the  ■"^yrisft  aad 
embarrassment  of  the  allies  of  the  King  of  Sweden  at  hie  ■■- 
expected  success.  It  was  beyond  both  their  eneetatiene  aad 
their  wishes.  Annihilated  in  a  meiBWit  was  tnat  fimnidays 
army  which,  while  it  checked  his  ftognm  and  set  hoaads  ta 
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his  axnbitioii,  rendered  him  in  tome  measure  d^[»endent  on 
themselyes.  Ho  now  stood  in  the  heart  of  (Germany,  alone, 
without  a  rival  or  without  an  adversaiy  who  was  a  match  for 
him.  Nothing  could  stop  his  progress,  or  check  his  preten- 
sions, if  the  intoxication  of  sucoess  should  tempt  him  to  abuse 
his  yictory.  If  formerly  they  had  dreaded  the  Emperor*4S 
irresistible  power,  there  was  no  less  cause  now  to  fear  every 
thing  for  the  Empire,  from  the  violence  of  a  foreign  con- 
queror, and  for  the  Catholic  Ohurch,  from  the  religious  zeal 
of  a  Protestant  king.  The  distrust  and  jealousy  c^  some  of 
the  combined  powers,  which  a  stronger  fear  of  the  Emperor 
had  for  a  time  repressed,  now  revived;  and  s<Sarcely  had 
Gustavus  Adolphus  merited,  by  his  oouiage  and  success,  their 
confidence,  when  they  began  covertly  to  circumvent  all  his 
plans.  Through  a  continual  struggle  with  the  arts  of  ene- 
mies, and  the  distrust  of  his  own  allies,  must  his  victories 
henceforth  be  won;  yet  resolution,  penetration,  and  pru- 
dence made  their  way  through  all  impediments.  But  while 
his  sucoess  excited  the  jealousy  of  his  more  powerful  allies, 
France  and  Saxony,  it  gave  courage  to  the  weaker,  and  ^oi- 
boldened  them  openly  to  declare  their  sentiments  and  join 
his  party.  Those  who  could  neither  vie  with  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  importance,  nor  suffer  from  his  ambition,  ex- 
pected the  more  from  the  magnanimity  of  their  powerful  ally, 
who  enriched  them  with  the  spoils  of  their  enemies,  and  pro- 
tected them  against  the  oppression  of  their  stronger  neigh- 
bours. His  strength  covered  their  weakness,  and,  inconsider- 
able in  themselves,  they  acquired  weight  and  influence  from 
their  union  with  the  Swedish  hero.  This  was  the  case  with 
most  of  the  fr^e  cities,  and  particularly  with  the  weaker  Pro- 
testant states.  It  was  these  that  introduced  the  king  into 
the  heart  of  Germany ;  these  covered  his  rear,  supplied  his 
troops  with  necessaries,  received  them  into  their  fortresses, 
while  ^tkBj  exposed  thdr  own  lives  in  his  battles.  His  pru- 
dent regBurd  to  their  national  pride,  his  pqpular  deportment, 
some  Iflddliant  acts  of  justice,  and  his  respect  for  the  laws, 
were  so  many  ties  by  which  he  bound  the  German  Protest- 
ants to  his  cause;  whUe  the  aying  atrocities  of  the  Itt- 
perialiflts,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  troops  of  Lorraine,  powerfiiUy 
contributed  to  set  his  own  conduct  and  that  of  his  army  in  a 
favourable  li|^ 
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If  GustaYUs  Adolplius  owed  his  suooess  chieflj  to  his  own 
genius,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  he  owned,  he  was  grMth 
fiivoured  hj  fortone  and  hj  drcnmstanceB.  Tin>  great  ad- 
vantages gave  him  a  decided  superiority  over  the  enemy. 
While  he  removed  the  scene  of  war  into  the  lands  of  the 
League,  drew  their  youth  as  recruits,  enriched  himself  iritk 
booty,  and  used  the  revenues  of  their  fugitive  princes  as  Ui 
own,  he  at  once  took  from  the  enemy  the  means  of  effectnal 
resistance,  and  maintained  an  expensive  war  with  little  cost 
to  himself.  And,  moreover,  while  his  opponents,  the  princes 
of  the  League,  divided  among  themselves,  and  goveinea  bj  diE> 
ferent  and  often  conflicting  interests,  acted  witnout  onanimi^t 
and  therefore  without  energy ;  while  their  generals  were  defi- 
cient in  authority,  their  troops  in  obedience,  the  opentians 
of  their  scattered  armies  without  concert;  while  ms  gene> 
ral  was  separated  from  the  lawgiver  and  the  statesman; 
these  several  functions  were  united  in  Gustavus  Aij^lph^ 
the  only  source  from  which  authority  flowed,  the  sole  olgect 
to  which  the  eye  of  the  warrior  turned ;  the  soul  of  his  party, 
the  inventor  as  well  as  the  executor  of  his  plans.  Li  him, 
therefore,  the  Protestants  had  a  centre  of  unity  and  hanDDonjt 
which  was  altogether  wanting  to  their  opponents.  No  wonder, 
then,  if  favoured  by  such  advantages,  at  the  head  of  soch  an 
army,  with  such  a  genius  to  direct  it,  and  guided  bj  soeh  po* 
litical  prudence,  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  irresistible. 

With  the  sword  in  one  hand,  and  mercy  in  the  other,  he 
traversed  Germany  as  a  conqueror,  a  lawgiver,  and  a  judge, 
in  as  short  a  time  almost  as  the  tourist  of  pleasore.  Im 
keys  of  towns  and  fortresses  were  delivered  to  him,  as  if  ta 
the  native  sovereign.  No  fortress  was  inaccessible;  no  river 
checked  his  victorious  career.  He  conquered  by  the  rttj 
terror  of  his  name.  The  Swedish  standards  were  planted 
along  the  whole  stream  of  the  Maine :  the  Lower  Pabtinate 
was  free,  the  troops  of  Spain  and  Lorraine  had  fled  ncrow  the 
Bhine  and  the  Moselle.  The  Swedes  and  Hessiana  pomed 
like  a  torrent  into  the  territories  of  Mentz,  of  Wnrtdmii^ 
and  Bamberg,  and  three  fugitive  bishops,  at  a  <^«^npe  from 
their  sees,  suffered  dearly  for  their  unfortunate  attachment  ta 
the  Emperor.  It  was  now  the  turn  for  Maximilian,  the 
leader  of  the  League,  to  feel  in  his  own  dominiona  the 
ries  he  had  inflicted  upon  others.    Neither  the  terriUe 
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of  his  allies,  nor  the  peacefdl  OTertures  of  Gustavus,  who,  in 
the  midst  of  conqaest,  ever  held  out  the  hand  of  friendship, 
could  conquer  the  ohstinacj  of  this  prince.  The  torrent  of 
war  now  poured  into  Bavaria.  Like  the  hanks  of  the  Rhine, 
those  of  the  Lecke  and  the  Donau  were  crowded  with 
Swedish  troops.  Creeping  into  his  fortresses,  the  defeated 
Elector  abandoned  to  the  ravages  of  the  foe  his  dominions, 
hitherto  unscathed  by  war,  and  on  which  the  bigoted  violence 
of  the  Bavarians  seemed  to  invite  retaliation.  Munich  itself 
opened  its  gates  to  the  invincible  monarch,  and  the  fugitive 
Palatine,  Frederick  Y.,  in  the  forsaken  residence  of  his  rival, 
consoled  himself  for  a  time  for  the  loss  of  his  dominions. 

While  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  extending  his  conquests  in 
the  south,  his  generals  and  allies  were  gaining  similar  tri. 
umphs  in  the  other  provinces.  Lower  Saxony  shook  off  the 
yoke  of  Austria,  the  enemy  abandoned  Mecklenburg,  and  the 
imperial  garrisons  retired  from  the  banks  of  the  Weser  and 
the  Elbe.  In  Westphalia  and  the  Upper  Rhine,  William, 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  rendered  himself  formidable ;  the  Duke 
of  Weimar  in  Thuringia,  and  the  French  in  the  Electorate  of 
Treves ;  while  to  the  eastward  the  whole  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
mia was  conquered  by  the  Saxons.  The  Turks  were  preparing 
to  attack  Hungary,  and  in  the  heart  of  Austria  a  dangerous 
insurrection  was  threatened.  In  vain  did  the  Emperor  look 
around  to  the  courts  of  Europe  for  support ;  in  vain  did  he 
summon  the  Spaniards  to  his  assistance,  for  the  bravery  of 
the  Flemings  afforded  them  ample  employment  beyond  the 
Rhine ;  in  vain  did  he  call  upon  the  Roman  court  and  the 
whole  church  to  come  to  his  rescue.  The  offended  Pojpe 
sported,  in  pompousprocessions  and  idle iinathemas,  with  the 
embarrassments  of  Ferdinand,  and  instead  of  the  desired  sub- 
sidy he  was  shown  the  devastation  of  Mantua. 

On  all  sides  of  his  extensive  monarchy  hostile  arms  sur- 
rounded him.  With  the  states  of  the  Leieigue,  now  overrun 
by  the  enemy,  those  ramparts  were  thrown  down,  behind  which 
Austria  had  so  long  defended  herself,  and  the  embers  of  war 
were  now  smouldering  upon  her  unguarded  frontiers.  His 
most  zealous  allies  were  disarmed ;  Maximilian  of  Bavaria* 
his  firmest  support,  was  scarce  able  to  defend  himself.  His 
armies,  weakened  by  desertion  and  repeated  defeat,  and 
dispirited  by  continued  misfortunes,  had  unlearnt,  under 
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beaten  generals,  that  warlike  impetooeity  wluch,  as  it  is  tilie 
consequence,  so  it  is  the  guarantee  of  suoeeas.  The  dnuBr 
was  extreme,  and  extraordinary  means  alone  oonld  nise  us 
imperial  power  from  the  d^pra^dation  into  lAach  it  ims  fiJlen. 
The  most  urgent  want  was  that  of  a  general ;  and  tbe  only 
one  from  whom  he  could  hope  for  the  zeviTal  of  Ms  fonner 
splendour,  had  been  removed  from  his  command  bj  an  en- 
yious  cabal.  So  low  had  the  Emperor  now  &Uen»  that  ho 
was  forced  to  make  the  most  humiliating  piopooals  to  hia  in- 
jused  subject  and  servant,  and  meanly  to  pceoa  iqpan  tho 
imperious  Duke  of  Friedland  the  aeceptanco  of  tibe  powen 
which  no  less  meanly  had  been  taken  from  him.  A  nov 
spirit  began  from  this  moment  to  animate  the  eniiiafl  body 
of  Austria ;  and  a  sudden  change  in  the  aspect  of  affioxa  bo- 
spoke  the  firm  hand  which  guided  them.  To  the  abaohite 
King  of  Sweden,  a  general  equally  absolute  was  nowoppoaod; 
and  one  victorious  hero  was  confronted  with  another.  Bodi 
armies  were  again  to  engage  in  the  doubtful  stnun^ ;  and 
the  prize  of  victoiy,  already  almost  secured  in  the  hanmof  OQi> 
tavus  Adolphus,  was  to  be  the  object  of  another  and  a  Boyeici 
trial.  The  storm  of  war  gathered  around  Nuiemherg;  be- 
fore its  walls  the  hostile  armies  encamped ;  gaaing  on  each 
other  with  dread  and  respect,  longing  for,  and  yet  shrinking 
from,  the  moment  that  was  to  close  them  together  in  tho 
shock  of  battle.  The  eyes  of  Europe  turned  to  the  aoone  in 
curiosity  and  alarm,  while  Nuremberg,  in  dismay,  ft^pMlgd 
soon  to  lend  its  name  to  a  more  decisive  battle  than  ual  of 
Leipzig.  Suddenly  the  clouds  broke,  and  the  storm  zoillod  off 
towards  Franconia,  to  burst  upon  the  plains  of  Sazoi^.  Near 
Lutzen  fell  the  thunder  that  had  menaced  Nnrembeig ;  the 
victory,  half  lost,  was  purchased  by  the  death  of  the  Iriwg 
Fortune,  which  had  never  forsaken  him  in  his  lifetime^  &nNmd 
the  King  of  Sweden  even  in  his  death,  with  the  rare  priTflege  of 
foiling  in  the  fulness  of  his  gbiy  and  an  untarnished  fiune.  By 
a  timely  death,  his  protecting  genius  rescued  him  ftom  the 
inevitable  &te  of  man — ^that  of  forgetting  modemtioii  in 
the  intoxication  of  success,  and  justice  in  the  plpwitwla  of 
power.  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  had  he  lived  longer,  he 
would  still  have  deserved  the  tears  which  Germany  shed 
has  grave,  or  maintained  his  title  to  the  admiration  with 
posterity  regards  him,  as  the  first  and  only  jytt 
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(hat  the  world  has  produced.  The  untim^  ML  of  their 
great  leader  seemed  to  threaten  the  nun  of  his  party ;  but  to 
the  Power  which  rules  the  world,  no  loss  of  a  single  man  is 
irreparable.  As  the  helm  of  war  dropped  from  the  hand  of 
the  falling  hero,  it  was  seized  by  two  great  statesmen,  Oxen- 
sdern  and  Eichelieu.  Destiny  still  pursued  its  relentless 
course,  and  for  full  sixteen  years  longer  the  flames  of  war 
blazed  over  the  ashes  of  the  long-forgotten  king  and  soldier. 

I  may  now  be  permitted  to  take  a  cursoiy  retrospect  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  in  his  yictorious  career ;  dance  at  the  scene 
in  which  he  alone  was  the  great  aetor ;  ana  then,  when  Austria 
becomes  reduced  to  extremitr  by  the  successes  of  the  Swedes, 
and  by  a  series  of  disasters  is  aiiren  to  the  most  humiliating  and 
desperate  expedients,  to  return  to  the  history  of  the  Emperor. 

As  soon  as  the  plan  of  operations  had  been  concerted  at 
Halle,  between  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the  Elector  of 
Saxony ;  as  soon  as  the  alliaDce  had  been  concluded  with  the 
neighbouring  princes  of  Weimar  and  Anhalt,  and  preparations 
made  for  the  recovery  of  the  bishopric  of  Magdeburg,  the  king^ 
began  his  march  into  the  empire.  He  had  here  uo  despicable 
foe  to  coi^tend  with.  Within  the  empire,  the  Emperor  was 
still  powerful ;  throughout  Franconia,  Swabia,  and  the  Pala- 
tinate, imperial  garrisons  were  posted,  with  whom  the  posses- 
sion of  every  place  of  importance  must  be  disputed  sword  in 
hand.  On  the  Rhine  he  was  opposed  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  overrun  the  territory  of  the  banished  Elector  Palatine, 
seized  all  its  strong  pkces,  and  would  everywhere  dispute 
with  him  the  passage  over  that  river.  On  his  rear  was  Tilly, 
who  was  fast  recruiting  his  ibrce,  and  would  soon  be  joined 
by  the  auxiliaries  from  Lorraine.  Every  Papist  presented 
an  inveterate  foe,  while  his  eonnexion  with  France  did  not 
leave  him  at  liberty  to  act  with  freedom  against  the  Bomaa 
Catholics.  Gustavus  had  foreseen  all  these  obstacles,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  means  by  vddch  they  were  to  be  overcome. 
The  strength  of  the  ImperiaUsts  was  broken  and  divided 
among  different  garrisons,  while  he  would  bring  against  them, 
one  by  one  his  ^ole  united  fixrce.  If  he  was  to  be  opposed 
by  the  fBumticism  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  awe  iis 
which  the  lesser  states  regarded  the  Emperor^s  power,  ha 
mi^t  depend  on  the  active  support  of  the  Protestants,  and 
their  hatred  to  Austrian  oppressiaiL    The  lavages  of  the  Im- 
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perialist  and  Spanish  troops  also  powerfully  aided  him  in 
these  quarters ;  where  the  iU-treated  husbandman  and  citixen 
sighed  alike  for  a  deliverer,  and  where  the  mere  change  of 
yoke  seemed  to  promise  a  relief.  Emissaries  were  deapaldied 
to  gain  over  to  the  Swedish  side  the  principal  free  cities,  p■^ 
ticularlj  Nuremberg  and  Frankfort  The  first  that  lay  m 
the  king*s  march,  and  which  he  could  not  leare  nnoocnped 
in  his  rear,  was  Erfurt  Here  the  Protestant  party  amoi^ 
the  citizens  opened  to  him,  without  a  blow,  the  gates  of  the 
town  and  the  citadel.  From  the  inhabitants  of  this,  as  of 
every  important  place  which  afterwards  submitted,  he  ^i^r^ri^ 
an  oath  of  allegiance,  while  he  secured  its  possession  by  a 
sufficient  garrison.  To  his  ally,  Duke  William  of  Weiinar, 
he  intrusted  the  command  of  an  army  to  be  laiaed  m  Tfan- 
ringia.  He  also  left  his  queen  in  Erfurt,  and  promised  to  la* 
crease  its  privileges.  The  Swedish  army  now  cmsMd  the 
Thuringian  forest  in  two  columns,  by  Gotha  and  ^^^Ttufr, 
and  having  delivered,  in  its  march,  the  county  of  Hennebeig 
from  the  Imperialists,  formed  a  junction  on  the  third  di^  nesr 
Eoenigshofen^  on  the  frontiers  of  Franconia. 

Francis,  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Pro- 
testants, and  the  most  zealous  member  of  the  League,  wis 
the  first  to  feel  the  indignation  of  Gustavus  Adolphns.  A 
few  threats  gained  for  the  Swedes  possession  of  his  foiti— 
of  Koenigshofen,  and  with  it  the  key  of  the  whole  proruies. 
At  the  news  of  this  rapid  conquest,  dismay  seized  all  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  towns  of  the  circle.  The  Bishops  of  Worta- 
burg  and  Bamberg  trembled  in  their  castles ;  they  alreadr 
saw  their  sees  tottering,  their  churches  profaned,  and  thsv 
religion  degraded.  The  malice  of  his  enemies  had  circulated 
the  most  frightful  representations  of  the  persecuting  apnit 
and  the  mode  of  warfare  pursued  by  the  Swedish  king  and 
his  soldiers,  which  neither  ihe  repeated  assurances  of  thelkm^ 
nor  the  most  s^endid  examples  of  humanity  and  toleration, 
ever  entirely  emu^  Many  feared  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
another  what  in  similar  circumstances  they  were  ^nritctm 
of  inflicting  themselves.  Many  of  the  richest  Soman  Catho* 
lies  hastened  to  secure  by  flight  their  property,  their  rdigioB, 
and  their  persons,  from  the  sanguinary  £Ematiciam  of  the 
Swedes.  The  bishop  himself  set  the  example.  In  the  midst 
of  the  alarm,  ^diich  lus  bigoted  seal  had  caused,  he 
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doned  his  dominions,  and  fled  to  Paris,  to  excite,  if  possible, 
the  French  ministry  against  the  common  enemy  of  religion. 

The  farther  progress  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the  eccle- 
siastical territories  agreed  with  this  brilliant  commencement 
Schweinfurt,  and  soon  afterwards  Wurtzburg,  abandoned  by 
their  Imperial  garrisons,  surrendered ;  but  Marienberg  he  was 
obliged  to  carry  by  storm.  In  this  place,  which  was  believed 
to  be  impregnable,  the  enemy  had  collected  a  large  store  of 
provisions  and  ammunition,  idl  of  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Swedes.  The  king  found  a  valuable  prize  in  the 
library  of  the  Jesuits,  which  he  sent  to  Upsal,  while  his  sol- 
diers found  a  still  more  agreeable  one  in  the  prelate*s  well- 
filled  ceUars ;  his  treasures  the  bishop  had  in  good  time  re- 
moved. The  whole  bishopric  followed  the  example  of  the 
capital,  and  submitted  to  the  Swedes.  The  king  compelled 
all  the  bishop*s  subjects  to  swear  allegiance  to  himself;  and» 
in  the  absence  of  the  lawful  sovereign,  appointed  a  regency, 
one  half  of  whose  members  were  Protestants.  In  every  Bo- 
man  Catholic  town  which  Gustavus  took,  he  opened  the 
churches  to  the  Protestant  people,  but  without  retaliating  on 
the  Papists  the  cruelties  which  they  had  practised  on  the 
former.  On  such  only  as  sword  in  hand  refused  to  submit, 
were  the  fearful  rights  of  war  enforced ;  and  for  the  occasional 
acts  of  violence  committed  by  a  few  of  the  more  lawless  sol- 
diers, in  the  blind  raffe  of  the  first  attack,  their  humane  leader 
is  not  justly  responsiole.  Those  who  were  peaceably  disposed, 
or  defenceless,  were  treated  with  mildness.  It  was  a  sacred 
principle  of  Gustavus  to  spare  the  blood  of  his  enemies,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  own  troops. 

On  the  first  news  of  the  Swedish  irruption;  the  Bishop  of 
Wurtzburg,  without  regarding  the  treaty  which  he  had  en- 
tered into  with  the  King  of  Sweden,  had  earnestly  pressed 
the  general  of  the  League  to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  the 
bishopric.  That  defeated  commander  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  collected  on  the  Weser  the  shattered  remnant  of  his 
army,  reinforced  himself  firom  the  garrisons  of  Lower  Saxony, 
and  effected  a  junction  in  Hesse  with  Altringer  and  Fugger, 
who  commanded  under  him.  Again  at  the  head  of  a  coik> 
siderable  force,  Tilly  burned  with  impatience  to  wipe  out  the 
stain  of  his  first  defeat  by  a  splendid  victory.  From  his 
camp  at  Fulda,  whitiier  he  had  marched  with  his  army,  he 
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earnestly  requested  permission  from  the  Duke  of  BaTsna  to 
give  battle  to  Gustaros  Adolphns.  Biit»  in  the  enent  of 
Tilly's  defeat,  the  Leagae  bad  no  second  ozmj  to  fiiU  ImiA 
apon,  and  Maximilian  was  too  cantioos  to  risk  aflpun  the  fitts 
of  bis  party  on  a  single  battle.  With  tean  in  liu  ejm,  ISig 
read  the  commands  of  bis  si^eiior,  which  compelled  1dm  tt 
inactivity.  Thus  his  march  to  Franoonia  was  deli^ed,  and 
Gxistavus  Adolphus  gained  time  to  overrun  the  whole  1nfl]iop> 
ric.  It  was  in  vain  that  Tilly,  rein£Droed  at  Aachafienbaig 
by  a  body  of  1$2,000  men  from  Lonaine,  marehed  with  aa 
overwhelming  force  to  the  relief  of  Wurtsboig.  The  town 
and  citadel  were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Swedes,  and 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria  was  generally  blamed  (and  not  without 
cause,  perhaps)  for  having,  by  his  scruples,  occaaiaBed  the  lorn 
of  the  bishopric.  Commanded  to  avoid  a  battle,  Tilly  eon- 
tented  himself  with  checking  the  further  advance  os  the 
enemy ;  but  he  could  save  only  a  few  of  the  towna  from  the 
impetuosity  of  the  Swedes.  Bi^^d  in  an  attempt  to  zeinfime 
the  weak  garrison  of  ELanau,  which  it  was  hig^j  ianportnft 
to  the  Swedes  to  gain,  he  crossed  the  Maine,  near  SeligBB- 
stadt,  and  took  the  direction  of  the  BergstzaflBey  to 
the  Palatinate  from  the  conqueror. 

Tilly,  however,  was  not  the  sole  enemy  whom 
Adolphus  met  in  Franoonia,  and  drove  before  him.  fiherini. 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  celebrated  in  the  annala  of  the  tima  ion 
his  unsteadiness  of  character,  his  vain  projeetB,  and  hia  vd^ 
fortunes,  ventured  to  raise  a  weak  arm  against  the  Sw«&h 
hero,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  from  the  Emperor  die  dee- 
toral  dignity.     Deaf  to  the  suggestions  of  a  rational  pofiflj* 


he  listened  only  to  the  dictates  of  heated  ambitian ;  hr  en- 
porting  the  Emperor,  he  exasperated  France,  his  ftrmWIalbM 
neighbour ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  a  visionazy  phantom  in  an- 
other country,  left  undmended  his  own  domimona,  whieh  wen 
instantly  overrun  by  a  French  army.  Austria  willindj  ecn> 
ceded  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  other  princes  of  theXeagM^ 
the  honour  of  being  ruined  in  her  cause.  Intoxicated  with  wa 
hopes,  this  prince  collected  a  force  of  17,000  men,  wfaidh  he 
proposed  to  lead  in  person  against  the  Swedes.  If  theae 
were  deficient  in  discipline  and  conzage,  they  were  at 
tractive  by  the  splendour  of  their  aecootzementa ;  and 
sparing  they  were  of  their  prowess  against  the  io%  thqr 
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Kbenl  eiioiu^ifx&  it  agamst  tke  defenceless  citizens  and 
peasantry,  whom  thej  were  summoned  to  defend  against  the 
Drayery  and  the  fimmdable  discipline  of  the  Swedes.  This 
splendidly  attired  anny,  howerer,  made  no  long  stand.  On 
the  first  advance  of  the  Swedish  cavalry  a  panic  seized  them, 
and  they  were  driven  without  difi&culty  m>m  their  canton- 
ments in  Wurtzbmrg;  tiie  defeat  of  a  few  regiments  occa- 
sioned a  general  ront»  and  the  scattered  remnant  sought 
a  covert  from  the  Swedish  valour  in  the  towns  beyond  the 
Shine.  Loaded  with  shame  and  ridicule,  the  duke  hurried 
home  by  Strasburg;  too  fortunate  in  escaping,  by  a  submissive 
written  apology,  l£e  indignation  of  his  conqueror,  who  had 
first  beaten  him  oat  of  lae  field,  and  then  called  upon  him 
to  account  for  his  hostilities.  It  is  related  upon  this  occa- 
sion that,  in  a  village  on  the  Bhine,  a  peasant  struck  the 
horse  of  the  duke  as  he  rode  pest,  exdaiming,  '*  Haste,  Sir, 
you  must  go  quicker  to  escape  the  great  King  of  Sweden!  *' 

The  example  of  his  neififhbours*  misfortunes  had  taught 
the  Bishop  oi  Bamberg  prudence.  To  avert  the  plundering  of 
his  territories,  he  made  offers  of  peace,  though  these  were  in- 
tended only  to  delay  the  king's  course  till  the  arrival  of  as- 
sistance. Gustavus  Adolphus,  too  honourable  himself  to  sus- 
pect dishonesty  in  another,  readily  accepted  the  bishop*s  pro- 
posals, and  named  the  conditions  on  which  he  was  wiUing  to 
save  his  territories  from  hostile  treatment.  He  was  the  more 
inclined  to  peace,  as  he  had  no  time  to  lose  in  the  conquest  of 
Bamberg,  and  his  other  designs  called  him  to  the  Bhine. 
The  rapidity  with  which  he  foUowed  up  these  plans,  cost  him 
the  loss  of  those  pecuniary  supplies  which,  by  a  longer  resi- 
dence in  Franconia,  he  rra^  ^isily  have  extorted  from  the 
weak  and  terrified  bishop.  This  artfrd  prelate  broke  off  the 
negotiation  the  instant  the  storm  of  war  passed  away  from 
his  own  territories.  No  sooner  had  Gustavus  marched  on- 
wards than  he  threw  himself  under  the  protection  of  Tilly, 
and  received  the  troops  of  the  Emperor  into  the  very  towns 
and  fortresses,  which  diortly  before  he  had  shown  himself 
ready  to  awa.  to  the  Swedes.  By  this  stratagem,  however, 
he  only  ddayed  for  a  brief  interval  the  ruin  of  his  bishopri& 
A  Swedish  general  who  had  been  left  in  Franconia,  undtMS 
took  to  punish  the  perfidy  of  the  bishop ;  and  the 
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tical  territory  became  the  seat  of  mat,  and  was  imtaged  alib 
bj  Mends  and  foes. 

The  formidable  presence  of  the  Impeiialiste  had  faitholi 
been  a  check  upon  the  Franoonian  States;  bat  tlieir  rotrai 
and  the  humane  conduct  of  the  Swedish  king,  emboldenfli 
the  nobility  and  other  inhabitants  of  this  drde  to  dedan  ii 
his  fEivour.    Nuremberg  joyfully  committed  itself  to  hia  pn* 
tection ;  and  the  Franconian  nobles  were  won  to  hia  came  )y 
flattering  proclamations,  in  which  he  condescended  to  apoloiria 
for  his  hostile  appearance  in  their  dominions.     The  fertuitf 
of  Franconia,  and  the  rigorous  honesty  of  the  Swedish  aoldifla 
in  their  dealings  with  the  inhabitants,  brooflht  sbandsiiee  ta 
the  camp  of  the  king.     The  high  esteem  mich  the  noUitf 
of  the  circle  felt  for  Gustavus,  the  respect  and  aii**!iTitliTit 
with  which  they  regarded  his  brilliant  exploits,  the  promiiei 
of  rich  booty  whicn  the  service  of  this  monarch  hdd  out, 
greatly  facilitated  the  recruiting  of  his  troops;  a  step  which  was 
made  necessary  by  detaching  so  many  garrisons  from  As 
main  body.    At  the  sound  of  his  drums,  leemits  ftodk<>d  to 
his  standard  from  all  quarters. 

The  king  had  scarcely  spent  more  time  in  conra8iiag 
Franconia,  than  he  would  have  required  to  croea  it.  He  nov 
left  behind  him  Gustavus  Horn,  one  of  his  best  genenk. 
with  a  force  of  8,000  men,  to  complete  and  retain  hb 
conquest.  He  himself  with  his  main  armr,  reinfiueed  bj 
the  late  recruits,  hastened  towards  the  Bhme  in  oider  tt 
secure  this  frontier  of  the  empire  from  the  Speniaids;  tt 
disarm  the  ecclesiastical  electors,  and  to  obtain  fimn  thsir 
fertile  territories  new  resources  for  the  prosecation  of  the 
war.  Following  the  course  of  the  Maine,  he  anlgected,  is 
the  course  of  ms  march,  Seliffenstadt,  Aschaffenbunrg;  SteiB- 
heim,  the  whole  territoiy  on  both  sides  of  the  riTcr.  Ihs 
imperial  garrisons  seldom  awaited  his  approach,  and  nefsr 
attempted  resistance.  In  the  meanwhile  one  of  his  coloodi 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  take  by  surprise  the  town  sal 
citadel  of  Hanan,  for  whose  preservation  Tilly  had  shofws 
such  anxiety.  Eager  to  be  free  of  the  oppresaiTe  harden  of 
the  Imperialists,  the  Count  of  EEanan  gladly  placed  lwwi^<if 
under  tne  milder  yoke'  of  the  King  of  Sweden. 

Qnstavus  Adolphus  now  turned  his  whole  *t*'mitifHi  Is 
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Frankfort,  for  it  ttbs  his  constant  maxim  to  cover  his  rear 
by  the  fHendship  and  possession  of  the  more  important 
towns.    Frankfort  was  among  the  free  cities  which,  even  from 
Saxony,  he  had  endeavoured  to  prepare  for  his  reception; 
and  he  now  called  upon  it,  by  a  summons  from  Offenbach,  to 
allow  him  a  free  passage,  and  to  admit  a  Swedish  garrison. 
Willingly  would  this  city  have  disjpensed  with  the  necessity  of 
choosing  between  the  Bang  of  Sweden  and  the  Emperor; 
for,  whatever  party  they  might  embrace,  the  inhabitants  had 
a  like  reason  to  fear  for  their  privileges  and  trade.     The  Em- 
peror*s  vengeance  would  certainly  mil  heavily  upon  them,  if 
they  were  in  a  hurry  to  submit  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  and 
afterwards  he  shoidd  prove  unable  to  protect  his  adherents 
in  Germany.     But  still  more  ruinous  for  them  would  be  the 
displeasure  of  an  irresistible  conqueror,  who,  with  a  formi- 
dable army,  was  already  before  their  gates,  and  who  might 
punish  their  opposition  by  the  ruin  of  their  commerce  and 
prosperity.      In  vain  did  their  deputies  plead  the  danger 
whicn  menaced  their  furs,  their  privileges,  perhaps  their 
constitution  itself,  if,  by  espousing  tiie  party  of  the  Swedes, 
they  were  to  incur  the  Emperors  displeasure.     Gustavus 
Adolphus  expressed  to  them  his  astonishment  that,  when  tho 
liberties  of  Germany  and  the  Protestant  religion  were  at 
stake,  the  citizens  of  Frankfort  should  talk  of  their  annual 
fairs,  and  postpone  for  temporal  interests  the  great  cause 
of  their  country  and  their  conscience.    He  had,  he  continued, 
in  a  menacing  tone,  found  the  keys  of  every  town  and  fortress^ 
from  the  Isle  of  Rugen  to  the  Maine,  and  knew  also  where  to 
find  a  key  to  Frankfort ;   the  safety  of  Germany,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  Protestant  Church,  were,  he  assured  them, 
the  sole  objects  of  his  invasion ;  conscious  of  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  he  was  determined  not  to  allow  any  obstacle  to  impede 
his  progress.     *'  The  inhabitants  of  Frankfort,  he  was  well 
aware,  wished  to  stretch  out  only  a  finger  to  him,  but  he  must 
have  the  whole  hand  in  order  to  have  something  to  grasp.** 
At  the  head  of  the  army,  he  closely  followed  the  deputies 
as  they  carried  back  his  answer,  and  in  order  of  battle  awaited* 
near  Saxenhaosen,  the  decision  of  the  council. 

If  Frankfort  hesitated  to  submit  to  the  Swedes,  it  was 
solely  firom  fear  of  the  Emperor ;  their  own  inclinations  did 
not  allow  them  a  moment  to  doubt  between  the  oppressor  of 
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Oermanj  and  its  protector.     The  meoaemg   prepmt 

amidst  vhich  Gostayos  Adolphus  now  compelled  tiben 

decide,  vould  lessen  the  guilt  of  thehr  rewc^  in  the  eji 

the  Emperor,  and  by  an  appeaianoe  of  oompulsioa  justify 

step  which  thej  willingly  took.    The  gates  weie  there 

opened  to  the  Bang  of  Sweden,  who  mamhed   his  a 

through  this  imperial  town  in  magnificent  psooession, 

in  admirable  oider.    A  garrison  of  600  men  ires  lefi 

Saxenhamsen ;   while  the  king  himself  adraneed  the  a 

evening,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  against  the  town 

Hochst  in  Mentz,  which  surrendered  to  him  hefore  night 

While  Gustavus  was  thus  extending  his  conqnests  along 

Maine,  fortune  crowned  also  the  eflfiorts  of  his  generals  i 

allies  in  the  north  of  Germany.      Bostock,  Wismar*  i 

Doemitz,  the  only  strong  places  in  the  Ductj  of  Ifi 

lenburg  which  still  sighed  under  the  yoke  of  the  Imperiali 

were  recovered  by  their  legitimate  sovereign,  the  Dnke  J^ 

Albert,  under  the  Swedish  general,  AcfaatiaB  Tott.     In  v 

did  the  imperial  general.  Wolf  Count  von   MajMyfiffy^ 

deavour  to  recover  from  the  Swedes  the  tenitoiies  of  Halli 

stadt,  of  which  they  had  taken  possession  immediately  iq 

the  victoiy  of  Leipzig;  he  was  even  compelled  to  la 

Magdeburg  itself  in  their  hands.     The  Swedish  gena 

Banner,  who  with  8,000  men  remained  upoia  the    EI 

closely  blockaded  that  city,  and  had  defeated  serenl  i 

perial  regiments  which  had  been  sent  to  its  relief.     Gn 

Mansfeld  defended  it  in  person  with  great  resolution;  I 

his  garrison  being  too  weak  to  oppose  fer  any  length  of  tii 

the  numerous  force  of  the  besiegers,  he  was  already  aboat 

surrender  on  conditions,  when  Pappenheim  adTanoed  to  1 

assistance,  and  gave  employment  ebewhere  to  the  Snedi 

arms.     Magdeburg,  however,  or  rather  the  ^raetohed  b 

that  peeped  out  miserably  from  among  the  Tcdns  of  tk 

once  great  town,  was  afterwards  volnntmly  ^**aiidiimed 

Hie  Imperialists,  and  immediately  taken  posseaaion  of 

the  Swedes. 

Even  Lower  Saxony,  enconrafied  by  the  progreaa  of  tl 
king,  ventured  to  raise  its  head  from  the  cusaateia  of  t) 
unfortunate  Danish  war.  They  held  a  congress  at  IT— wImj 
and  resolved  upon  raising  three  regiments»  ~^ieh  thej  haft 
would  be  sufficient  to  free  them  horn  the  opp 
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ef  the  Impeiialkia.  The  Bishop  of  Bremen,  a  relation  of 
Oostavos  Ado^hiis,  warn  not  content  even  with  this;  bat 
assembled  troops  of  his  own,  and  terrified  the  mifortunate 
monks  and  priests  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  was  quickly 
compelled  by  the  imperial  genmd.  Count  Gronsfeld,  to  lay 
down  his  arms.  Even  George,  Duke  of  Lunenburg,  formexly 
a  colonel  in  the  Enmeror^s  service,  embraoed  the  party  of 
Gustavus,  for  whom  no  raised  seyeral  regiments,  and  by 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  Imperialists  in  Lower  Saxony, 
materially  assisted  him. 

But  more  important  service  was  rendered  to  the  king  by 
the  Landgrave  William  of  Hesse  Cassel,  whose  victorious 
arms  struck  with  terror  the  greater  part  of  West|>halia  and 
Lower  Saxony,  the  bishopric  of  Fulda,  and  even  the  Elec- 
torate of  Cologne.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  immedi- 
ately after  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance  between  the  Land- 
grave and  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Werben,  two  imperial  gene- 
rals, Fugger  and  Altringer,  were  ordered  by  Tilly  to  march 
into  Hesse,  to  punish  the  Landgrave  for  his  revolt  from  the 
Emperor.  But  this  prince  had  as  firmly  withstood  the  arms 
of  lus  enemies,  as  his  subjects  had  the  proclamations  of  Tilly 
inciting  them  to  rebellion,  and  the  battle  of  Leipzig  presently 
relieved  him  of  their  presence.  He  availed  lumself  of  their 
absence  with  courage  and  resolution ;  in  a  short  time,  Yach 
Minden  and  Hoexter  sorrendered  to  him,  while  liis  rapid 
advance  alarmed  the  bishoprics  of  Fulda,  Paderbom,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  territories  which  bordered  on  Hesse.  The  ter- 
rified states  hastened  by  a  speedy  submission  to  set  limits  to 
his  progress,  and  by  considerable  contributions  to  purchase  ex- 
emption from  plunder.  After  these  successful  enterprises, 
the  Landgrave  united  his  victorious  aimj  with  that  of  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus,  and  concerted  with  him  at  Frankfort  their 
fiitare  plan  of  operations.  ^ 

In  vus  city,  a  number  of  princes  and  ambassadors  were 
assemlfled  to  congratulate  Gustavus  on  his  success,  and  either 
to  conciliate  his  &vour  or  to  appease  his  indignation.  Among 
them  was  the  fiigitive  King  of  Sk^mnia,  the  Palatine  Frederick 
v.,  who  had  hastened  from  Holland  to  throw  himself  into  Hie 
arms  of  his  avenger  and  protector.  Gustavus  gave  him  the 
nnprofitable  honoor  of  greeting  bim  as  a  crowned  head,  and 
eDoeanNired,  1^  a  seqpe^M  synqpathy,  to  soften  his  sense  of 
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his  misfortones.  But  great  as  the  adTantages  iraie,  nUA 
Frederick  had  promised  himself  from  the  power  ami  gooi 
fortuDe  of  his  protector ;  and  high  as  were  the  expectati— 
he  had  built  on  his  justice  and  magnanimity,  the  ehaned  d 
this  unfortunate  princess  reinstatement  in  his  kingdom  nitii 
distant  as  ever.  The  inactivitj  and  oontradicloij  poUtiei  d 
the  English  court  had  abated  the  zeal  of  GnateTOS  Adfliphai. 
and  an  irritability  which  he  could  not  alwaja  ropreee,  midi 
him  on  this  occasion  forget  the  glorious  Tooalion  of  pioteelor 
of  the  oppressed,  in  which,  on  his  inyaaion  of  QBtmuxj^  k 
had  so  loudly  announced  himself. 

The  terrors  of  the  king's  irresistible  strength,  end  the 
near  prospect  of  his  vengeance,  had  also  eompelled  Geosge, 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  D'Armstadt,  to  a  timely  enbnuHioii. 
His  connection  with  the  Emperor,  and  hia  indifierenee  to  the 
Protestant  cause,  were  no  secret  to  the  king,  bat  he  waa  » 
tisfied  with  laughing  at  so  impotent  an  enemy.  Aa  the 
Landgrave  knew  his  own  strengtn  and  the  political  tilTiatiir 
of  Germany  so  little,  as  to  offer  himself  as  m^iator  betweea 
the  contending  parties,  Gostavus  usedjestin|^y  to  Mil  1dm  the 
peacemaker.  He  was  frequently  heard  to  say,  when  at  jia^  be 
yRBs  winning  from  the  Lmdgrave,  "  that  the  monej  a&tdcA 
double  satis£Eu;tion,  as  it  was  Imperial  coin.**  To  hia  d- 
finity  with  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  whom  GuataiTQa  had  oann 
to  treat  with  forbearance,  the  Landgrave  was  indebted  ftr  Ae 
favourable  terms  he  obtained  from  the  king,  who  oontcnted 
himself  with  the  surrender  of  his  fortress  of  RoaaeUieim,  aai 
his  promise  of  observing  a  strict  neutrality  during  the  wv. 
The  Coimts  of  Westerwald  and  Wettenm  also  fmited  dw 
King  in  Frankfort,  to  offer  him  their  «Mawg»fmcft  fgainat  dw 
Spaniards,  and  to  conclude  an  alliance,  which  mm  aftamavii 
of  great  service  to  him.  The  town  of  Fnmkfort  itaelf  bd 
reason  to  rej^^ice  at  the  presence  of  this  monarch,  nho  took 
their  commerce  under  his  protection,  and  by  the  moat  efleel> 
ual  measures  restored  the  fJEurs,  whidi  had  been  gvottdr  jntfr 
rupted  by  the  war. 

The  Swedish  army  was  now  reinforced  by  ten  thoiMBBd 
Hessians,  which  the  Landgrave  of  Gasse  commanded.  Om- 
tavus  Adolphus  had  already  invested  KonigBtein ;  iTn^^itr^ 
and  Fliershain  surrendered  after  a  short  aiege;  henMm 
command  of  the  Maine ;  and  truiaporta  were  prepaiii^  wilh 
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all  speed  at  Hoeohst  to  cany  his  troops  across  the  Bhine* 
These  preparations  filled  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  Anselm  Casi- 
mir,  with  consternation ;  and  he  no  longer  doubted  but  that 
the  storm  of  war  would  next  fall  upon  him.  As  a  partisan  of 
the  Emperor,  and  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
League,  he  could  expect  no  better  treatment  than  his  confe- 
derates, the  Bishops  of  Wurtzburg  and  Bamberg,  had  already 
experienced.  The  situation  of  his  territories  upon  the  Bhine 
made  it  necessary  for  the  enemy  to  secure  them,  while  the 
fertility  afforded  an  irresistible  temptation  to  a  necessitous 
army.  Miscalculating  his  own  strength  and  that  of  his  ad- 
versaries, the  Elector  flattered  himself  that  he  was  able  to  re- 
pel force  by  force,  and  weary  out  the  valour  of  the  Swedes  by 
the  strong  of  his  fortresses.  He  ordered  the  fortifications  of 
his  cc^itai  to  be  repaired  with  all  diligence,  provided  it  with 
every  necessary  for  sustaining  a  long  siege,  and  received  into 
the  town  a  garrison  of  2,000  Spaniards,  under  Don  Philip 
de  Sylva.  To  prevent  the  approach  of  the  Swedish  trans- 
ports, he  endeavoured  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  Maine  by 
driving  piles,  and  sinking  large  heaps  of  stones  and  vessels. 
He  himself,  however,  accompanied  by  the  Bishop  of  Worms, 
and  carrying  with  him  his  most  precious  effects,  took  refuge 
in  Cologne,  and  abandoned  his  capital  and  territories  to  the  ra- 
pacity of  a  tyrannical  garrison.  But  these  preparations,  which 
bespoke  less  of  true  courage  than  of  weak  and  overweening 
confidence,  did  not  prevent  the  Swedes  from  marching  against 
Mentz,  and  making  serious  preparations  for  an  attack  upon 
the  city.  While  one  body  of  their  troops  poured  into  the  Ehein- 
gau,  routed  the  Spaniards  who  remained  there,  and  levied 
contributions  on  the  inhabitants,  another  laid  the  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic towns  in  Westerwald  and  Wetteran  under  similar  con- 
tributions. The  main  army  had  encamped  at  Cassel,  oppo- 
site Mentz ;  and  Bemhard,  Duke  o{  Weimar,  made  hiinself 
master  of  the  Mausethurm  and  the  Castle  of  Ehrenfels,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  Gustavus'was  now  actively  pre- 
paring to  cross  the  river,  and  to  blockade  the  town  on  the 
land  side,  when  the  movements  of  Tilly  in  Franconia  sud- 
denly called  him  from  the  siege,  and  obtained  for  the  Elector 
a  short  repose. 

The  danger  of  Nuremberg,  which,  during  the  absence  of 
Gostavus  Adolphus  on  the  Rhine,  Tilly  had  made  a  show  of 
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besieging,  and,  in  the  event  of  resistance,  tbzeatened  nidi 
the  cruel  fate  of  Magdeburg,  occasioned  the  king  saddenlf  to 
retire  £rom  before  Mentz.  Lest  he  should  expose  himself  a 
second  time  to  the  reproaches  of  Germanj,  and  the  disgnDe 
of  abandoning  a  confederate  city  to  a  ferockms  enemy,  he  ha§- 
tened  to  its  relief  by  forced  marches.  On  his  aRinl  it 
Frankfort,  however,  he  heard  of  its  spirited  resistance,  end  of 
the  retreat  of  Tilly,  and  lost  not  a  moment  in  prosecoling  fail 
designs  against  Mentz.  Failing  in  an  attempt  to  crosB  the 
Bhine  at  Cassel,  under  the  cannon  of  the  besieged,  he  directed 
his  march  towards  the  Bergstrasse,  with  a  view  of  sjpprosdi- 
ing  the  town  from  an  opposite  quarter.  Here  he  qoieUj 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  places  of  impoitsnoe,  sad  at 
Stockstadt,  between  Gemsheim  and  Oppenheim,  appeared  a 
second  time  upon  the  banks  of  the  Bhine.  The  whme  of  the 
Bergstrasse  was  abandoned  by  the  Spaniards,  who  endesTomed 
obstinately  to  defend  the  other  bank  of  the  river.  Far 
this  purpose,  they  had  burned  or  sunk  all  the  Tessels  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  arranged  a  formidaUe  force  on  the  banki, 
in  case  the  king  should  attempt  the  passage  at  that  place. 

On  this  occasion,  the  king  s  impetuosity  exposed  h™  to 
great  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In  or- 
der to  reconnoitre  the  opposite  bank,  he  crossed  the  river  in  a 
small  boat ;  he  had  scarcely  landed  when  he  was  sttscked  br 
a  party  of  Spanish  horse,  from  whose  hands  he  only  saved 
himseLT  by  a  precipitate  retreat.  Having  at  kst,  irith  the  as- 
sistance of  the  neighbouring  fishermen,  succeeded  in  pmuurisg 
a  few  transports,  he  despatched  two  of  them  across  the 
river,  bearing  Count  Brahe  and  800  Swedes.  Scainely  had 
this  officer  time  to  entrench  himself  on  the  opposite  ^-^ 
when  he  was  attacked  by  14  squadrons  of  Spanish  dngDOOf 
and  cuirassiers.  Superior  as  the  enemy  was  in  nnmbor. 
Count  Brahe,  with  his  small  force,  bravely  ddKended  IwwMiJf 
and  gained  time  for  the  king  to  support  him  with  ficik 
troops.  The  Spaniards  at  last  retired  with  the  loss  of  600 
men,  some  taking  refuge  in  Oppenheim,  and  others  ia 
Mentz.  A  lion  of  marble  on  a  h^  pillar,  holding  s  ^•w^ 
sword  in  his  paw,  and  a  helmet  on  his  head,  was  ereoted  s^ 
venty  years  after  the  event,  to  point  out  to  the  tnnr^Ier  As 
spot  where  the  immortal  monareh  cmssed  the  great  river  of 
Germany. 
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Gustavus  Adolphos  now  eonvejed  his  artillery  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  troops  over  the  river,  and  laid  siege  to  Op- 
penheim,  which,  after  a^braye  resistance,  was,  on  the  8th  De- 
cemher,  1631,  carried  bj  storm.  Five  hundred  Spaniards, 
who  had  so  courageoush'  defended  the  place,  fell  indiscrimi- 
nately a  sacrifice  to  the  niry  of  the  Swedes.  The  crossing  of  the 
Bhine  by  Gustavos  struck  terror  into  the  Spaniards  and  Lor- 
rainers,  who  had  thought  themselves  protected  by  the  river  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  Swedes.  Rapid  flight  was  now  their  only 
security ;  every  place  incapable  of  an  enectual  defence  was  im- 
mediately abandoned.  After  a  long  train  of  outrages  on  the' 
defenceless  citizens,  the  troops  of  Lorraine  evacuated  Worms, 
which,  before  their  departure,  they  treated  with  wanton 
cruelty.  The  Spaniards  hastened  to  shut  themselves  up  in 
Frankenthal,  where  they  hoped  to  defy  the  victorious  arms  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus. 

The  king  lost  no  time  in  prosecuting  his  designs  against 
Mentz,  into  which  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  troops  had  thrown 
themselves.  While  he  advanced  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bhine,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel  moved  forward  on  the 
other,  reducing  several  strong  places  on  his  march.  The  be- 
sieffed  Spaniards^  though  hemmed  in  on  both  sides,  displayed 
at  first  a  bold  determination,  and  threw,  for  several  days,  a 
shower  of  bombs  into  the  Swedish  camp,  which  cost  the  king 
many  of  his  bravest  soldiers.  But  notwithstanding,  the 
Swedes  continually  gained  ground,  and  had  at  last  advanced 
so  close  to  the  ditch  that  they  prepared  seriously  for  storm- 
ing the  place.  The  courage  of  the  besieged  now  began  to 
droop.  They  trembled  hetore  the  furious  impetuosity  of  the 
Swedish  soldiers,  of  which  Marienberg,  in  Wurtzburg,  had  af- 
forded so  fearful  an  example.  The  same  dreadful  fate  awaited 
Mentz,  if  taken  by  storm ;  and  the  enemy  might  even  be 
easily  tempted  to  revenge  the  carnage  of  Magdeburg  on  this 
rich  and  magnificent  residence  of  a  Roman  Catholic  prince. 
To  save  the  town,  rather  liian  their  own  lives,  the  Spa- 
nish garrison  capitulated  on  the  fimrth  day,  and  obtained 
from  the  magnanimity  of  Gustavus  a  safe  conduct  to 
Luxembourg;  the  greater  part  of  them,  however,  follow 
ing  the  example  of  many  others,  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
Sweden. 

On  the  l3Ui  Dtoember,  1681,  the  king  made  his  entry  into 
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the  conquered  town,  and  fised  his  qnartera  in  the  jalaee  of 
the  Elector.  Eighty  pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  his  hands, 
and  the  citizens  were  obliged  to  redeem  their  properly  inm 
pillage,  by  a  payment  of  80,000  florins.  The  benefits  of  this 
redemption  did  not  extend  to  the  Jews  and  the  clergy,  irii» 
were  obliged  to  make  large  and  separate  contrihatioiis  hi 
themselves.  The  library  of  the  Elector  was  seized  bj  the 
king  as  his  share,  and  presented  by  him  to  his  chancellor,  Oi- 
enstiem,  who  intended  it  for  the  Academy  of  Westemh,  bat 
the  vessel  in  which  it  was  shipped  to  Sweden  foundered  at 
sea. 

After  the  loss  of  Mentz,  misfortone  still  parsued  the  Sptih 
iards  on  the  Ehine.  Shortly  before  the  captore  of  that  citf. 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel  had  taken  Falkenatein  tiid 
Eeifenberg,  and  the  fortress  of  Eoningstein  surrendered  to 
the  Hessians.  The  Ehinegrave,  Otto  Louis,  one  of  the  king's 
generals,  defeated  nine  Spanish  squadrons  who  were  on  thnr 
march  for  Frankenthal,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  most 
important  towns  upon  the  Rhine,  from  Boppart  to  BaebandL 
After  the  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Braunfels,  which  was 
effected  by  the  Count  of  Wetterau,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Swedes,  the  Spaniards  quickly  lost  every  place  in  Wetteiao, 
while  in  the  Palatinate  they  retained  few  places  besidef 
Frankenthal.  Landau  and  Eronweisenberg  openly  declared 
for  the  Swedes;  Spires  offered  troops  for  the  king's  serriee: 
Manheim  was  gained  through  the  prudence  of  the  Duke 
Bernard  of  Weimar,  and  the  negligence  of  its  gOTemor,  who, 
for  this  misconduct,  was  tried  before  the  council  of  war,  at 
Heidelberg,  and  beheaded. 

The  king  had  protracted  the  campaign  into  the  depth  of 
winter,  and  the  severity  of  the  season  was  perhaps  one  canso 
of  the  advantage  his  soldiers  gained  over  those  of  the  enen^. 
But  the  exhausted  troops  now  stood  in  need  of  the  repoae 
of  winter  quarters,  which,  after  the  surrender  of  Mentx. 
Gustavus  assigned  to  them,  in  its  neighbourhood.  He  biift- 
self  employed  the  interval  of  inactivity  in  the  field,  whieh  the 
season  of  die  year  enjoined,  in  arranging,  with  his  chanoeUor* 
the  affairs  of  his  cabinet,  in  treating  for  a  neutrality  with  somo 
of  his  enemies,  and  adjusting  some  political  disputes  irindi 
had  sprung  up  with  a  neighlwuring  ally.  He  chose  the  city 
of  Mentz  for  his  winter  quarters,  and  the  settlement  of  ^ 
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state  afiidrs,  and  showed  a  greater  partiality  for  this  town,  than 
seemed  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  German  princes, 
or  the  shortness  of  his  visit  to  the  Empire.  Not  content  with 
strongly  fortifying  it,  he  erected  at  the  opposite  angle  which, 
the  Maine  forms  with  the  Bhine,  a  new  citadel,  which  was 
named  Gustaviisburg  from  its  founder,  but  which  is  better 
known  under  the  title  of  Pfaffenraub  or  Pfaffenzwang*. 

While  Gustavus  Adolphus  made  himself  master  of  the 
Rhine,  and  threatened  the  three  neighbouring  electorates  with 
his  victorious  arms,  his  vigilant  enemies  in  Paris  and  St. 
Germain's  made  use  of  every  artifice  to  deprive  him  of  the 
support  of  France,  and,  if  possible,  to  involve  him  in  a  war 
with  that  power.  By  his  sudden  and  equivocal  march  to  the 
Rhine,  he  had  surprised  his  friends,  and  Aimished  his  enemies 
with  the  means  of  exciting  a  distrust  of  his  intentions.  After 
the  conquest  of  Wurtzburg,  and  of  the  greater  part  of 
Franconia,  the  road  into  Bavaria  and  Austria  lay  open  to  him 
through  Bamberg  and  the  Upper  Palatinate ;  and  the  expect- 
ation was  as  general,  as  it  was  natural,  that  he  would  not 
delay  to  attack  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  in  the 
very  centre  of  their  power,  and,  by  the  reduction  of  his  two 
principal  enemies,  bring  the  war  immediately  to  an  end.  But 
to  the  surprise  of  both  parties,  Gustavus  left  the  path  which 
general  expectation  had  tnus  marked  out  for  him ;  and  instead 
of  advancing  to  the  right,  turned  to  the  left,  to  make  the  less  im- 
portant and  more  innocent  princes  of  the  Rhine  feel  his  power, 
while  he  gave  time  to  his  more  formidable  opponents  to  recruit 
their  strength.  Nothing  but  the  paramount  design  of  rein* 
stating  the  unfortunate  Palatine,  Frederick  V.,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  territories,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards,  could 
seem  to  account  for  this  strange  step;  and  me  belief  that 
Gustavus  was  about  to  effect  tbuEit  restoration,  silenced  for  a 
while  the  suspicions  of  his  friends  and  the  calumnies  of  his 
enemies.  But  the  Lower  Palatinate  was  now  almost  entirely 
cleared  of  the  enemy ;  and  yet  Gustavus  continued  to  form 
new  schemes  of  conquest  on  the  Bhine,  and  to  withhold  the 
reconquered  country  from  the  Palatine,  its  rightful  owner. 
In  vain  did  the  English  ambassador  remind  him  of  what 

*  Prieitir  plunder;  allading  to  the  bmos  by  which  tiie  exfmm  of  its 
eraetioB  had  hem  defrayed. 
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justice  demanded,  and  what  his  own  solemn  engagement  made 
a  duty  of  hoDour ;  Gostavns  replied  to  these  demanJB  with 
bitter  complaints  of  the  inactivity  of  the  Finglirii  oo«irt»  md 
prepared  to  carry  his  yictorioas  standard  into  Alsace,  and  em 
into  Lorraine. 

A  distrust  of  the  Swedish  monaich  was  now  loud  and  opaa, 
while  the  malice  of  his  enemies  busily  circulated  the  most 
injurious  reports  as  to  his  intentions,  Bichelieo,  the  "*"■*■**» 
of  Louis  XIII.,  had  long  witnessed  with  anxiety  the  ki§g*s 
progress  towards  the  French  frontier,  and  the  auniicioDi 
temper  of  Louis  rendered  him  but  too  accesaible  to  the  evil 
surmises  which  the  occasion  gave  rise  to.  France  mm  at  tfaii 
time  inyolved  in  a  civil  war  with  her  Protestant  solgeetBp  and 
the  fear  was  not  altogether  gnmndless,  that  the  iqppraacfa  d 
a  victorious  monarch  of  dieir  party  mig^t  reviTe  thdr 
drooping  spirit,  and  encourage  them  to  a  more  deBpeilB 
resistance.  This  might  be  the  case,  even  if  GnutsfS 
Adolphus  was  £Eur  from  showing  a  dispositioii  to  encoungf 
them,  or  to  act  unfaithfally  towards  his  ally,  the  King  d 
France.  But  the  vindictive  Bishop  of  Wnrtzburg.  who  wv 
anxious  to  avenge  the  loss  of  his  dominions,  by  the  envenomed 
rhetoric  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  active  zeal  of  the  Bacfanai 
minister,  represented  this  dreaded  alliance  between  the  Ha- 
guenots  and  the  Swedes  as  an  undoubted  fact,  and  filled  the 
timid  mind  of  Louis  with  the  most  alarming  fsaia.  Ndc 
merely  chimerical  politicians,  but  many  of  the  best  wfawMJ 
Boman  Catholics,  fully  beUeved  that  the  king  was  cm  the 
point  of  breaking  into  the  heart  of  France,  to  make 
cause  D^ith  the  Huguenots,  and  to  overturn  the  Catholic 
within  the  kingdom.  Fanatical  zealots  already  saw 
his  army,  crossing  the  Alps,  and  dethroning  the 
Christ  in  Italy.  Such  reports  no  doubt  soon  refute  themMbei; 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Gustavns,  by  his  manoeuma  on  the 
Ehine,  gave  a  dangerous  handle  to  the  malice  of  bis  enaBiaa 
and  in  some  measure  justified  the  suspicion  that  he  dinelid 
his  arms,  not  so  much  agednst  the  Emperor  and  the  Dvka  <f 
Bavaria,  as  against  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  itaelL 

The  general  clamour  of  discontent  which  the  Jeaoita 
in  all  the  Catholic  courts,  against  the  alliance  between 
and  the  enemy  of  the  church,  at  last  compelled 
Bichelieu  to  take  a  decisive  step  for  the  seconty  of  Ua  ali 
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(non,  and  at  once  to  oonvmce  the  Roman  Catholic  woild  of 
the  zeal  of  Fnnce,  and  of  the  selfish  policy  of  the  eccle- 
siastical states  of  Germany.  Convinced  that  the  views  of  the 
King  of  Sweden,  like  his  own,  aimed  solely  at  the  humiliation 
of  the  power  of  Austria,  he  hesitated  not  to  promise  to  the 
princes  of  the  League,  cm  the  part  of  Sweden,  a  complete 
neutrality,  immediately  they  ahandoned  their  alliance  with  the 
Emperor  and  withdrew  their  troops.  Whatever  the  resolution 
these  princes  should  adopt,  Richelieu  would  equally  attain  his 
object.  By  their  separation  from  the  Austrian  interest,  Fer- 
dinand would  be  exposed  to  the  combined  attack  of  France 
and  Sweden ;  and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  freed  from  his  other 
enemies  in  Germany,  would  be  able  to  direct  his  undivided 
force  against  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria.  In  that 
event,  the  fall  of  Austria  was  inevitable,  and  this  great  object 
of  Richelieu  s  policy  would  be  gained  without  iiyury  to  the 
church.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  princes  of  the  League 
persisted  in  their  opposition,  and  adhered  to  the  Austrian 
alliance,  the  result  would  indeed  be  more  doubtful,  but  still 
France  would  have  sufficiently  proved  to  all  Europe  the  sin- 
cerity of  her  attachment  to  the  Catholic  cause,  and  performed 
her  duty  as  a  member  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  princes 
of  the  League  would  then  appear  the  sole  authors  of  those 
evils,  which  the  continuance  of  the  war  would  imavoidably 
bring  upon  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Germany ;  they  alone,  l^ 
their  wilful  and  obstinate  adherence  to  the  Emperor,  would 
frustrate  the  measures  employed  for  their  protection,  involve 
the  church  in  danger,  and  themselves  in  rum. 

Richelieu  pursued  this  plan  with  greater  zeal,  the  more  be 
was  embarrassed  by  the  repeated  demands  of  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  for  assistance  from  France ;  for  this  prince,  as  already 
stated,  when  he  first  began  to  entertain  suspicions  of  the 
Emperor,  entered  immediately  into  a  secret  alliance  with 
France,  by  which,  in  the  event  of  any  change  in  the  Em- 
peror's sentiments,  he  hoped  to  secure  the  possession  of  the 
Palatinate.  But  though  the  origin  of  the  treaty  clearly  showed 
against  what  enemy  it  was  directed,  Maximilian  now  thought 
proper  to  make  use  of  it  against  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  demand  from  France  that  assiatanoe  against 
her  ally,  which  she  had  simply  promised  a^pednst  Austria. 
Richelieu,  embarrassed  by  this  conflicting  alltHBoe  with  two 
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hostile  powers,  had  no  resource  left  but  to  endeaTonr  to  pot  i 
speedy  termination  to  their  hostilities ;  and  as  little  inclined 
to  sacrifice  Bavaria,  as  he  was  disabled,  by  his  tteatj  with 
Sweden,  from  assisting  it,  he  set  himself^  with  all  dilijzenoe. 
to  bring  about  a  neutrality,  as  the  only  means  of  folfilling  Jbii 
obligations  to  both.  For  this  purpose,  the  Marq[iii8  of  Br» 
was  sent,  as  his  plenipotentiary,  to  the  ISing  of  Swreden  u 
Mentz,  to  learn  his  sentiments  on  this  point,  and  to  procoie 
from  him  favourable  conditions  for  the  allied  princes.  Bat 
if  Louis  XIII.  had  powerful  motives  for  wiauiing  for  this 
neutrality,  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  as  grave  reasons  (at 
desiring  the  contrary.  Convinced  by  numerons  proofo  that 
the  hatred  of  the  princes  of  the  League  to  the  Protestuit 
religion  was  invincible,  their  aversion  to  the  foreign  pomr 
of  the  Swedes  inextinguishable,  and  their  attachment  to  thft 
House  of  Austria  irrevocable,  he  apprehended  less  danger  firon 
their  open  hostility,  than  from  a  neutrality  which  was  so  litde 
in  unison  with  their  real  inclinations ;  and,  moreorer,  as  ha 
was  constrained  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Germany  at  the  a- 
pense  of  the  enemy,  he  manifestly  sustained  great  loss  if  k 
diminished  their  number  without  increasing  that  of  his  fnendi 
It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  if  Gustavus  evinced  little  i» 
clination  to  purchase  the  neutrality  of  the  League,  by  whiek 
he  was  likely  to  gain  so  little,  at  the  expense  of  tne  advanli^ 
he  had  already  obtained. 

The  conditions,  accordingly,  upon  which  he  offered  to  adopt  Ai 
neutrality  towards  Bavaria  were  severe,  and  suited  to  these  mwi. 
He  required  of  the  whole  League  a  full  and  entire  oesMlioa 
from  all  hostilities ;  the  recall  of  their  troops  fnnn  the  ia* 
perial  army,  from  the  conquered  towns,  and  uom  all  the  PkP- 
testant  countries ;  the  reduction  of  their  militaiy  foioe ;  A0 
exclusion  of  the  imperial  armies  from  their  territoriasi  ni 
from  supplies  either  of  men,  provisions,  or  ammointioa. 
Hard  as  the  conditions  were,  which  the  victor  thos  inmoied 
upon  the  vanquished,  the  French  mediator  flattered  huDsdf 
he  should  be  able  to  induce  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  aoMpt 
them.  In  order  to  give  time  for  an  accommodation,  GnstafV 
had  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  a  fortnight.  Bit 
at  the  very  time  when  this  monarch  was  receiving  firom  the 
French  agents  repeated  assurances  of  the  fovouraluepn^pHi 
of  the  negociation,  an  intercepted  letter  from  the  £belor  l» 
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Pappenheim,  the  imjperial  general  in  Westphalia,  reyealed 
the  perfidy  of  that  pnnce,  as  having  no  other  object  in  view 
by  the  whole  negociation,  than  to  gain  time  for  his  measures 
of  defence.  Far  from  intending  to  fetter  his  military  opera- 
tions by  a  truce  with  Sweden,  the  artful  prince  hastenea  his 
preparations,  and  employed  the  leisure  which  his  enemy 
afforded  him,  in  making  the  most  active  dispositions  for  re- 
sistance. The  negociation  accordingly  failed,  and  served  only 
to  increase  the  animosity  of  the  Bavarians  and  the  Swedes. 

Tilly*s  augmented  force,  with  which  he  threatened  to  over- 
run Franconia,  urgently  required  the  king  s  presence  in  that 
circle ;  but  it  was  necessaiy  to  expel  previously  the  Spaniards 
from  the  Rhine,  and  to  cut  off  their  means  of  invading  Ger- 
many from  the  Netherlands.  With  this  view,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  had  made  an  offer  of  neutrality  to  the  Elector  of 
Treves,  Philip  von  Zeltem,  on  condition  that  the  fortress  of 
Hermanstein  should  be  delivered  up  to  him,  and  a  free  pas- 
sage granted  to  his  troops  through  Coblentz.  But  unwillingly 
as  the  Elector  had  beheld  the  Spaniards  within  his  territories, 
he  was  still  less  disposed  to  commit  his  estates  to  the  sus- 
picious protection  oi  a  heretic,  and  to  make  the  Swedish  con- 
aueror  master  of  his  destinies.  Too  weak  to  maintain  his  in- 
aependence  between  two  such  powerful  competitors,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  protection  of  France.  With  his  usual  prudence, 
Richelieu  profited  by  the  embarrassments  of  this  prince  to 
augment  the  power  of  France,  and  to  gain  for  her  an  import- 
ant ally  on  the  German  frontier.  A  numerous  French  army 
was  despatched  to  protect  the  territory  of  Treves,  and  a 
French  aarrison  was  received  into  Ehrenbreitstein.  But  the 
object  which  had  moved  the  Elector  to  this  bold  step  was  not 
completely  gained,  for  the  offended  pride  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  not  appeased  till  he  had  obtained  a  free  passage 
for  his  troops  through  Treves. 

Pending  these  negodadons  with  Treves  and  France,  the 
king  s  generals  had  entirely  cleared  the  territory  of  Mentz  of 
the  Spanish  garrisons,  and  Gustavus  himself  completed  the 
conquest  of  this  district  by  the  capture  of  Ereutznach.  To 
protect  these  conquests,  ^e  chancellor  Oxenstiem  was  left 
with  a  division  of  the  army  upon  the  Middle  Rhine,  while  the 
main  body,  under  the  king  himself,  began  its  march  against 
the  enemy  in  Fianoonia, 
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The  possession  of  this  circle  had,  in  the  mean  time,  htm 
disputed  ifdth  variable  success,  between  Count  Tilly  and  ^ 
Swedish  General  Horn,  whom  GnstaTus  had  left  there  nilL 
8,000  men  ;  and  the  Bishopric  of  Bamberg,  in  particiilar.  vi 
at  once  the  prize  and  the  scene  of  their  straggle.  CaU 
awaj  to  the  Bhine  by  his  other  prqjects,  the  king  had  left  ft 
his  general  the  chastisement  of  the  bishop,  ivhose  peifidj  ki 
excited  his  indignation,  and  the  actiTitj  ai  Horn  justified  Ai 
choice.  In  a  diort  time,  he  subdued  ibe  greater  part  of  Ae 
bishopric ;  and  the  capital  itself,  abandoned  bj  its  imperiil 
garrison,  was  carried  by  storm.  The  banished  boshop  iiignalh 
demanded  assistance  from  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  i^o  w»i 
length  persuaded  to  put  an  end  to  Tilly's  inactiyitj.  Full j  em- 
powered  by  his  master's  order  to  restore  the  biahop  to  his  fm 
sessions,  this  general  collected  his  troops,  irfao  itere  scattod 
over  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  with  an  armj  of  5M),000  na 
advanced  upon  Bamberg.  Firmly  resolved  to  wm^iw^mw  }aB  coa- 
quest  even  against  this  overwhelming  force,  Horn  anaited  ihi 
enemy  within  the  walls  of  Bamberg ;  but  ms  obliged  toyidi 
to  the  vanguard  of  Tilly  what  he  had  thoa|^t  to  be  aUe  ti 
dispute  with  his  whole  army.  A  panic  which  snddenlj 
his  troops,  and  which  no  presence  of  mind  of  their 
could  check,  opened  the  gates  to  the  enemy,  and  it 
difficulty  that  the  troops,  baggage,  and  artOlery,  were 
The  reconquest  of  Bamberg  was  the  fruit  of  this  ▼ictoi7;  te 
Tilly,  with  all  his  activity,  was  unable  to  overtake  the  Siradafc 
general,  who  retired  in  good  order  behind  the  Maine.  Tht 
king  s  appearance  in  Franconia,  and  his  junction  with  Gnrta- 
vus  Horn  at  Eitzengen,  put  a  stop  to  Tilly*8  oonmesla,  aai 
compelled  him  to  provide  for  Ins  own  safety  bgr  anfU 
retreat. 

The  king  made  a  general  review  of  bis  troops  at 
burg.  After  his  junction  with  Gustavus  Horn,  ~ 
Duke  William  of  Weimar,  they  amounted  to  nearly  40.000 
men.  His  progress  through  Franconia  was  muntemmlBd: 
for  Tilly,  far  too  weak  to  encounter  an  enen^  so  sapenor  ia 
numbers,  had  retreated,  by  rapid  marches,  towuds  the  Danaka 
Bohemia  and  Bavaria  were  now  equally  near  to  the  king;  tmL 
uncertain  whither  his  victorious  coarse  might  be  dineiBi, 
Maximilian  could  form  no  immediate  resolutioQ.  Tha 
of  the  king,  and  the  fate  of  both  provincea,  now 
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the  road  that  Bhoold  be  left  open  to  Coont  Tilly.  It  was  daaou- 
gerous,  during  the  afnproach  of  so  formidable  an  enemy,  te 
leave  Bavaria  undefended,  in  order  to  protect  Austria ;  still 
more  dangerous,  by  receiving  Tilly  into  Bavaria,  to  draw 
thither  the  enemy  also,  and  to  render  it  the  seat  of  a  destruc 
tive  war.  The  cares  of  the  sovereign  finally  overcame  the 
scruples  of  the  statesman,  and  Tilly  received  orders,  at  all 
hazards,  to  cover  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria  with  his  army. 

Nuremberg  received  with  triumphant  joy  the  protector  of 
the  Protestant  religion  and  German  freedom,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  citizens  expressed  itself  on  his  arrival  in  loud 
transports  of  admiration  and  joy.  Even  Gustavus  could 
not  contain  his  astonishment,  to  see  himself  in  this  city, 
which  was  the  very  centre  of  Germany,  where  he  had  never 
expected  to  be  able  to  penetrate.  The  noble  appearance  of 
his  person,  completed  the  impression  produced  by  bis  glori- 
ous exploits,  and  the  condescension  with  which  he  received 
the  congratulations  of  this  free  city  won  all  hearts.  He 
now  connrmed  the  alliance  he  had  concluded  with  it  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  excited  the  citizens  to  zealous  ac- 
tivity and  fraternal  unity  against  the  common  enemy.  After 
a  short  stay  in  Nuremberg,  he  followed  his  army  to  the  Danube, 
and  appeared  unexpectedly  before  the  frontier  town  of  Donau- 
werth.  A  numerous  Bavarian  garrison  defended  the  place ; 
and  their  commander,  Bodolph  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Saxe 
Lauenburg,  showed  at  first  a  resolute  determination  to  defend 
it  till  the  arrival  of  Tilly.  But  the  vigour  with  which  Gu8> 
tavus  Adolphus  prosecuted  the  siege,  soon  compelled  him  to 
take  measures  for  a  speedy  and  secure  retreat,  which  amidst 
a  tremendous  fire  from  the  Swedish  artilleiy  he  successfully 
executed. 

The  conquest  of  Donauwerth  opened  to  the  king  the  further 
side  of  the  Danube,  and  now  the  small  river  Lech  alone  sepa- 
rated him  from  Bavaria.  The  immediate  danger  of  his  domi- 
nions aroused  all  Maximilian*s  activity ;  and  however  little  he 
had  hitherto  disturbed  the  enemy's  progress  to  his  frontier,  he 
now  determined  to  dispute  as  resolutely  the  remainder  of  their 
course.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Lech,  near  the  small 
town  of  Bain,  Tilly  occupied  a  stnii^^  fortified  camp,  which, 
surrounded  by  three  rivers,  bade  d^ianee  to  aU  attack.  All 
the  bridges  orer  the  Lech  weve  desfcr^^ ;  the  whole  coursa 
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of  the  stream  protected  by  strong  garrisons  as  far  as  ABp* 
burg ;  and  that  town  itself,  which  had  long  betrayed  iti  it 
patience  to  follow  the  example  of  Nuremberg  and  Fiankte 
secured  bj  a  Bavarian  garrison,  and  the  disarming  of  its » 
habitants.  The  Elector  himself,  with  all  the  troops  he  eisH 
collect,  threw  himself  into  Tilly's  camp,  as  if  aU  his  hm 
centred  on  this  single  point,  and  here  the  good  fiortime  cf  v 
Swedes  was  to  suffer  shipwreck  for  ever. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  lufter  subduing  the  "whole  tuakKji 
Augsburg,  on  his  own  side  of  the  river,  and  openiog  lo  Ki 
troops  a  rich  supply  of  necessaries  from  that  quarter,  80oai» 
peared  on  the  bank  opposite  the  Bavarian  entrenchmenti.  It 
was  now  the  month  of  March,  when  ihe  river,  swollen  If 
frequent  rains,  and  the  melting  of  the  snow  from  the  mm- 
tains  of  the  Tyrol,  flowed  full  and  rapid  hetween  its  ilMS 
banks.  Its  boHing  current  threatened  me  rash  assaihuiti  iris 
certain  destruction,  while  from  the  opposite  side  the  ene^i 
cannon  showed  their  murderous  mouths.  U^  in  denilB  d 
the  fury  both  of  flre  and  water,  they  should  aooompIiuAii 
almost  impossible  passage,  a  fresh  and  visoroos  enemj  amilii  i 
the  exhausted  troops  in  an  impregnable  camp ;  ii^j  ite 
they  needed  repose  and  refreshment  they  must  prepan  fe 
battle.  With  exhausted  powers  they  must  ascend  the  faodi 
entrenchments,  whose  strength  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  eiaj 
assault.  A  defeat  sustained  upon  this  shore  would  he  attw 
ed  with  inevitable  destruction,  since  the  same  stream  wUi 
impeded  their  advance  would  also  cut  off  their  retreati  if  fit 
tune  should  abandon  them. 

The  Swedish  council  of  war,  which  the  king  now  mhb- 
bled,  strongly  urged  upon  him  all  these  considerationSi  ■ 
order  to  deter  him  from  this  dangerous  undertaking.  Ha 
most  intrepid  were  appalled,  and  a  troop  of  honoan£le  ws^ 
riors,  who  had  grown  gray  in  the  field,  did  not  hesitate  ti 
express  their  alarm.  But  the  king's  resolution  was  Cmi 
*'  What ! "  said  he  to  Gustavus  Horn,  who  spoke  lor  the  ntit 
"have  we  crossed  the  Baltic,  and  so  many  great  mtnd 
Germany,  and  shall  we  now  be  checked  by  a  brook  l«fcf  da 
Lech  ?  "  Gustavus  had  already,  at  great  personal  risk,  ntm 
noitred  the  whole  country,  and  discovered  that  his  own  aais  d 
the  river  was  higher  than  the  other,  and  conseqneBtlT  gne  t 
considerable  advantage  to  the  fire  of  the  Swedish  artilliij  om 
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I  that  of  the  enemy.  With  great  presence  of  mind  he  deter- 
I  mined  to  profit  by  this  circumstance.  At  the  point  where  the 
left  bank  of  the  Lech  forms  an  angle  with  the  right,  he  im« 
f  mediately  caused  thre^  batteries  to  be  erected,  from  which 
72  field-pieces  maintained  a  cross  fire  upon  the  enemy.  While 
this  tremendous  cannonade  drove  the  Bavarians  from  the 
opposite  bank,  he  caused  to  be  erected  a  bridge  over  the  river 
with  all  possible  rapidity.  A  thick  smoke,  kept  up  by  burn- 
ing wood  and  wet  straw,  concealed  for  some  time  the  progress 
of  the  work  from  the  enemy,  while  the  continued  thunder  of 
the  cannon  overpowered  the  noise  of  the  axes.  He  kept 
alive  by  his  own  example  tlie  courage  of  his  troops,  and  dis- 
charged more  than  60  cannon  with  his  own  hand.  The  can- 
nonade was  returned  by  the  Bavarians  with  equal  vivacity  for 
two  hours,  though  with  less  effect,  as  the  Swedish  batteries 
swept  the  lower  opposite  bank,  while  their  height  served  as 
a  breast-work  to  their  own  troops.  In  vain,  therefore,  did  the 
Bavarians  attempt  to  destroy  these  works ;  the  superior  fire 
of  the  Swedes  threw  them  into  disorder,  and  the  bridge  was 
completed  under  their  very  eyes.  On  this  dreadful  day,  Tilly 
did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  encourage  his  troops ;  and  no 
danger  could  drive  him  from  the  bank.  At  length  he  found 
the  death  which  he  sought,  a  cannon  ball  shattered  his  leg ; 
and  Altringer,  his  brave  companion-in-arms,  was,  soon  after, 
dangerously  wounded  in  the  head.  Deprived  of  the  animating 
presence  of  their  two  generals,  the  Bavarians  gave  way  at 
last,  and  Maximilian,  in  spite  of  his  own  judgment,  was  driven 
to  adopt  a  pusillanimous  resolve.  Overcome  by  the  per- 
suasions of  the  dying  Tilly,  whose  wonted  firmness  was  over- 
powered by  the  near  approach  of  death,  he  gave  up  his 
impregnable  position  for  lost;  and  the  discovery  by  the 
Swedes  of  a  ford,  by  which  their  cavalry  were  on  the  point  of 
passing,  accelerated  his  inglorious  retreat.  The  same  night, 
before  a  single  soldier  of  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  Lech, 
he  broke  up  his  camp,  and,  without  giving,  time  for  the  King 
to  harass  him  in  his  march,  retreated  in  good  order  to  Neu- 
burgh  and  L:igolstadt.  With  astonishment  did  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  who  completed  the  passage  of  the  river  on  the 
following  day,  behold  the  hostile  camp  abandoned :  and  the 
Elector's  flight  surprised  him  still  more,  when  he  saw  the 
strength  of  the  position  he  had  quitted.    "  Had  I  been  the 
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Bayarian,"  said  he,  "  though  a  cannon  hell  luid  curiad 
my  heard  and  chin,  never  would  I  hare  abandoned  a  jumtm 
like  this,  and  laid  open  my  territcMy  to  my  enemies." 

Bavaria  now  lay  exposed  to  the  coaaoeror ;  and,  fiir  Ai 
first  time,  the  tide  of  war,  which  had  hitlierta  cnlj  kl 
against  its  frontier,  now  flowed  over  its  looag  spared  mdfadi 
fields.  Before,  however,  the  Emg  proceeded  to  the  coa^ 
of  these  provinces,  he  delivered  &e  town  of  AngBbuig  fin 
the  yoke  of  Bavaria ;  exacted  an  oath  of  allegianoe  mm  At 
citizens ;  and  to  secure  its  oheervance,  leli  a  ganiaon  ia  tb 
town.  He  then  advanced,  by  rapid  mavdieB,  ^gninat  Iqgri- 
stadt,  in  order,  by  the  capture  of  this  important  foitimk 
which  the  Elector  covered  with  the  greater  part  of  hb  anv. 
to  secure  his  conquests  in  Bavaria,  and  ohtain  a  fiim  fiioCHf 
on  the  Danube. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  Swedish  King  hdn 
Ingolstadt,  the  wound^  Tilly,  after  experiencing  die  enrin 
of  unstable  fortune,  terminated  his  career  within  the  wwi  d 
that  town.    Conquered  by  the  superior  generalship  of  Qm 
tavus  Adolphus,  he  lost,  at  the  close  of  his  diqfs,  all  lb  ' 
laurels  of  his  earlier  victories,  and  appeased,  bj  a  serial  d  ' 
misfortunes,  the  demands  of  justice,  and  the  avengiiw  nma 
of  Magdeburg.     In  his  death,  the  Imperial  annytmd  Aitrf  J 
the  League  sustained  an  irreparable  loss ;  the  TTnman  Ott'  " 
religion  was  deprived  of  its  most  zealons    defendsi; 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria  of  the  most  faithful  of  his 
who  sealed  his  fidelity  by  his  death,  and  even  in  his  ijwf 
moments  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  general.     His  last  mmmift 
to  the  Elector  was  an  urgent  advice  to  take  poasssrioa  d 
Ratisbon,  in  order  to  maintjiin  the  command  of  the  DlHdk 
and  to  keep  open  the  communication  with  Bohemia. 

With  the  confidence  which  was  the  natural  fruit  of  ao  mmf 
victories,  Gustavus  Adolphus  commenced  the  siege  of  Jafji- 
stadt,  hoping  to  sain  the  town  by  the  fuiy  of  his  Snt  ssmriL 
But  the  strengtD  of  its  fortifications,  and  the  hrmwetj  sf  ill 
garrison,  presented  obstacles  greater  than  any  he  had  hsl  ti 
encounter  since  the  battle  of  Breitenfeld,  and  the  nalh  d 
Ingolstadt  were  near  putting  an  end  to  Ids  ca 
reconnoitring  the  works,  a  $^-poonder  killed  his  hoiaei 

him,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground,  while  almost  ~ ^ 

afterwards  another  hall  stmck  h^  &voarite,  the 
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SAve  of  Baden,  by  his  side.    With  perfect  self-possession 
e  king  rose,  axid  quieted  the  fears  of  his  troops  by  imme- 
diately moimting  another. 

The  oocupation  of  Ratisbon  by  the  Bavarians,  who,  by  the 
advice  of  Tilly,  had  surprised  this  town  by  stratagem,  and 
placed  in  it  a  strong  flarrison,  quickly  changed  the  king's  plan 
of  operations.  He  had  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of 
gainmg  this  town,  which  favoured  the  Protestant  cause,  and 
to  find  in  it  an  ally  as  devoted  to  him  as  Nuremberg,  Augs- 
burg, and  Frankfort  Its  seizure  by  the  Bavarians  seemed 
to  postpone  for  a  long  time  the  fulfilment  of  his  favourite 
project  of  making  himself  master  of  the  Danube,  and  cutting 
o£f  his  adversaries'  supplies  from  Bohemia.  He  suddenly 
raised  the  siege  of  Ingoldstadt,  before  which  he  had  wasted 
both  his  time  and  his  troops,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior 
of  Bavaria,  in  order  to  draw  the  Elector  into  that  quarter 
for  the  defence  of  his  territories,  and  thus  to  strip  the  Da- 
nube of  its  defenders. 

The  whole  countiy,  as  feur  as  Munich,  now  lay  open  to  the 
conqueror.    Mosburg,  Landshut,  and  the  whole  territory  of 
Freysinger,  submitted ;  nothing  could  resist  his  arms.     But 
if  he  met  with  no  regular  force  to  oppose  his  progress,  he  had 
to  contend  against  a  still  more  implacable  enemy  in  the  heart 
of  every  Bavarian — religious  fanaticism.     Soldiers  who  did 
not  believe  in  the  Pope  were,  in  this  country,  a  new  and  un- 
heard-of phenomenon;  the  blind  zeal  of  the  priests  repre- 
sented them  to  the  peasantiyas  monsters,  the  children  of 
hell,  and  their  leader  as  Antichrist.     No  wonder,  then,  if 
they  thought  themselves  released  from  all  the  ties  of  nature 
and  humanity  towards  this  brood  of  Satan,  and  justified  in 
committing  Uie  most  savage  atrocities  upon  them.     Woe  to 
the  Swedish  soldier  who  fell  into  their  hands !    All  the  tor- 
ments which  inventive  malice  could  devise  were  exercised 
upon  these  unhappy  victims;  and  the  sight  of  their  mangled 
bodies  exasperated  the  army  to  a  feaifui  retaliation.     Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  alone,  sullied  the  lustre  of  his  heroic  charac- 
ter by  no  act  of  revenge;  and  the  aversion  which  the  Bava- 
rians felt  towards  his  religion,  far  from  making  him  depart 
from  the  obligations  of  humanity  towards  that  unfortunate 
people,  seemed  to  impose  upon  him  the  stricter  duty  to 
honour  his  reUgkm  bj  a  more  constant  clemency 
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The  approach  of  the  king  spread  terror  and  ooiiBteniitNi 
in  the  capital,  which,  stripped  of  its  defendeiB,  and  nbiiiifcii 
by  its  pnncipal  inhabitants,  placed  all  its  hopes  in  the  mtf 
nanimity  of  the  conqueror,  dj  an  unconditional  and  vda* 
tary  surrender,  it  hoped  to  disarm  his  vengeanoe ;  and  mc 
deputies  even  to  Frankfort  to  lay  at  his  feet  the  keys  of  Ai 
city.  Strongly  as  the  king  might  haye  been  tempted  by  Ai 
inhumanity  of  the  Bavarians,  and  the  hostility  of  their  » 
vereign,  to  make  a  dreadful  use  of  the  rights  of  lidoij; 
pressed  as  he  was  by  Germans  to  avenge  the  fiite  of  Mtfk' 
burg  on  the  -capital  of  its  destroyer,  this  great  prince  weaad 
this  mean  revenge ;  and  the  very  helplessness  of  his  eneaai 
disarmed  his  severity.  Contented  with  the  more  noUe  tD' 
umph  of  conducting  the  Palatine  Frederick  with  the  pooptf 
a  victor  into  the  very  palace  of  the  prince  who  had  been  Ai 
chief  instrument  of  his  ruin,  and  the  usurper  of  his  tsnil^ 
ries,  he  heightened  the  brilliancy  of  his  triumphal  entij  If 
the  brighter  splendour  of  moderation  and  clemencj. 

The  King  found  in  Munich  only  a  forsaken  palace,  lor  Ai 
Elector's  treasures  had  been  transported  to  Werfen.  Tk 
magD  licence  of  the  building  astonished  him  ;  and  he  aiU 
the  guide  who  showed  the  apartments  who  was  the  aidutocL 
**  No  other,"  replied  he,  "  than  the  Elector  himselfl"— "  I 
wish,"  said  the  King,  *'  I  had  this  architect  to  send  to  Slock' 
holm."  **  That,"  he  was  answered,  "  the  architect  wiD  t^ 
care  to  prevent."  When  the  arsenal  was  ezaxnined«  tkv 
found  nothing  but  carriages,  stripped  of  their  f^*»TWti  TW 
latter  had  been  so  artfully  concealed  under  the  floor,  tktf 
no  traces  of  them  remained;  and  but  for  the  tieaeheiyrfi 
workman,  the  deceit  would  not  have  been  detected.  **  Bai 
up  from  the  dead,"  said  the  King,  '*  and  come  to  jodgmeBL* 
The  floor  was  pulled  up,  and  140  pieces  of  cannon  Hia^^n^ 
some  of  extraordinary  calibre,  which  had  been  prindod|f 
taken  in  the  Palatinate  and  Bohemia.  A  treasure  of  80jBN 
gold  ducats,  concealed  in  one  of  the  largest,  completed  Ai 
pleasure  which  the  King  received  from  this  vala&le  wf^ 
sition. 

A  fSar  more  welcome  spectacle  still  would  have  beea  At 
Bavarian  army  itself ;  for  his  march  into  the  heart  of  Bi- 
varia  had  been  undertaken  chiefly  with  the  view  of  Iniif 
them  from  their  entrenchments.    In  this  expectation  hs  IM 
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disappointed.  No  enemy  appeared ;  no  entreatieg,  howeyer 
urgent,  on  the  part  of  his  subjects,  could  induce  the  Elector 
to  risk  the  remainder  of  his  army  to  the  chances  of  a  battle. 
Shut  up  in  Ratisbon,  he  awaited  the  reinforcements  which 
Wallenstein  was  bringing  from  Bohemia ;  and  endeavoured, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  amuse  his  enemy  and  keep  him  inac 
tive,  by  reviving  the  negociation  for  a  neutrality.  But  the 
King's  distrust,  too  often  and  too  justly  excited  by  his  pre- 
▼ious  conduct,  frustrated  this  design ;  and  the  intentional  de- 
lay of  Wallenstein  abandoned  Bavaria  to  the  Swedes. 

Thus  far  had  Gustavus  advanced  from  victory  to  victory, 
without  meeting  with  an  enemy  able  to  cope  with  him.  A 
part  of  Bavaria  and  Swabia,  the  Bishoprics  of  Franconia,  the 
liOwer  Palatinate,  and  the  Archbishopric  of  Mentz,  lay  con- 
quered in  his  rear.  An  uninterrupted  career  of  conquest  had 
conducted  him  to  the  threshold  of  Austria;  and  the  most 
brilliant  success  had  fully  justified  the  plan  of  operations 
which  he  had  formed  after  &e  battle  of  Breitenfeld.  K  he 
had  not  succeeded  to  his  wish  in  promoting  a  confederacy 
among  the  Protestant  States,  he  had  at  least  disarmed  or 
weakened  the  League,  carried  on  the  war  chiefly  at  its  ex- 
pense, lessened  the  Emperor *s  resources,  emboldened  the 
weaker  States,  and  while  he  laid  under  contribution  the 
allies  of  the  Emperor,  forced  a  way  through  their  territories 
into  Austria  itsell.  Where  arms  were  unavailing,  the  greatest 
service  was  rendered  by  the  friendship  of  the  free  cities, 
whose  affections  he  had  gained,  by  the  double  ties  of  policy 
and  religion ;  and,  as  long  as  he  should  maintain  his  supe- 
riority in  the  field,  he  might  reckon  on  every  thing  from 
their  zeal.  By  his  conquests  on  the  Ehine,  the  Spaniards 
were  cut  off  from  the  Lower  Palatinate,  even  if  the  state  of 
the  war  in  the  Netherlands  left  them  Bt  liberty  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  Germany.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine,  too,  after 
his  unfortunate  campaign,  had  been  glad  to  adopt  a  neu- 
trality. Even  the  numerous  garrisons  he  had  left  behind 
him,  in  his  progress  through  Germany,  had  not  diminished 
his  army ;  and,  fresh  and  vigorous  as  when  he  first  began  his 
march,  he  now  stood  in  the  centre  of  Bavaria,  determined  and 
precAred  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Austria. 

While  Gkistavus  Adolphus  thus  maintained  his  superiority 
within  the  entire,  fortune,  in  another  quarter,  had  heen  no 
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less  fayourable  to  his  ally,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  fi 
arrangement  concerted  between  these  princes  at  Halle, 
the  battle  of  Leipzig,  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  was  inti 
to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  while  the  Elog  resenred  for  hi 
the  attack  upon  the  territories  of  the  Xjeagoe.  The 
fruits  which  the  Elector  reaped  tram  the  battle  of  Br 
fold,  was  the  reconquest  of  Leipzig,  which  was  short] 
lowed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrian  garrisons  from  tl 
tire  circle.  Reinforced  by  the  troops  who  deserted  tc 
from  the  hostile  garrisons,  the  Saxon  GhenezBl,  Am! 
marched  towards  Lusatia,  which  had  been  overran  I 
Imperial  General,  Rudolph  von  Tiefenbach,  in  order  to 
tise  the  Elector  for  embracing  the  cause  of  the  enemy, 
had  already  commenced  in  this  weakly  defended  prorino 
usual  course  of  devastation,  taken  several  towns,  and 
fied  Dresden  itself  by  his  approach,  when  his  destmctiTi 
gross  was  suddenly  stopped,  by  an  express  m<mi^atf>  g^ 
Emperor  to  spare  the  possessions  of  the  King  of  Saxonj 

Ferdinand  had  perceived  too  late  the  errors  of  that  p 
which  reduced  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  extremities,  am 
dbly  driven  this  powerful  monarch  into  an  alliance 
Sweden.  By  moderation,  equally  ill-timed,  he  now  w 
to  repair  if  possible  the  consequences  of  his  hanghti 
and  Uius  committed  a  second  error  in  endeavouring  i 
pair  the  iirst  To  deprive  his  enemy  of  so  powerft 
ally,  he  had  opened,  through  the  intervention  of  Spain, 
gociation  with  the  Elector ;  and  in  order  to  facilitate  a 
commodation,  Tiefenbach  was  ordered  immediatelj  to  i 
from  Saxony.  But  these  concessions  of  the  £mpenM 
from  producing  the  desired  effect,  only  revealed  to  the 
tor  the  embarrassment  of  his  adversary  and  hit  own  in 
ance,  and  emboldened  him  the  more  to  prosecute  the  a 
tages  he  had  already  obtained.  How  could  he,  mon 
without  becoming  chargeable  with  the  most  shaineliil  i 
titude,  abandon  an  ally  to  whom  he  had  given  the 
solemn  assurances  of  fidelity,  and  to  whom  he  was  ind< 
for  the  preservation  of  his  dominions,  and  even  of  his  '. 
toral  di^ty? 

The  Saxon  army,  now  relieved  from  the  neoeasity  of  a 
ing  into  Lusatia,  advanced  towards  Bohemia*  lAera  a  ooa 
ation  of  &vouraUe  dnrnmstances  ■eemeil  to  ensoiB  tba 
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easy  victory.    In  this  kiogdom,  the  first  scene  of  this  fatal 
if&r,  the  flames  of  dissension  still  smouldered  beneath  the 
ashes,  while  the  disoontent  of  the  inhabitants  was  fomented 
by  daily  acts  of  oppression  and  tyranny.     On  every  side,  this 
unfortunate  country  showed  signs  of  a  mournful  change. 
Whole  districts  had  changed  their  proprietors,  and  groaned 
under  the  hated  yoke  of  Boman  Catnolic  masters,  whom  the 
favour  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Jesuits  had  enriched  with  the 
plunder  and  possessions  of  the  exiled  Protestants.     Others, 
taking  advantage  themselves  of  the  general  distress,  had  pur- 
chased, at  a  low  rate,  the  confiscated  estates.    The  blood  of 
the  most  eminent  champions  of  liberty  had  been  shed  ujpon 
the  scafibld ;  and  such  as  by  a  timely  flight  avoided  that  mte, 
were  wandering  in  misery  far  from  their  native  land,  while 
the  obsequious  slaves  of  despotism  eiyoyed  their  patrimony. 
Still  more  insupportable  than  the  oppression  of  these  petQr 
tyrants,  was  the  restraint  of  conscience  which  was  imposed 
without  distinction  on  all  the  Protestants  of  that  kingdom. 
No  external  danger,  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  nation, 
not  even  the  fearful,  however  stead&st,  lessons  of  past  expe- 
rience, could  check  in  the  Jesuits  the  rage  of  proselytism : 
where  fair  means  were  ineffectual,  recourse  was  had  to  mili- 
tary force  to  bring  the  deluded  wanderers  within  the  pale  of 
the  church.    The  inhabitants  of  Joachimsthal,  on  the  fron- 
tiers between  Bohemia  and  Meissen,  were  the  chief  sufferers 
from  this  violence.    Two  imperial  commissaries,  accompanied 
by  as  many  Jesuits,  and  supported  bv  fifteen  musketeers, 
made  their  appearance  in  this  peaceful  valley  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  heretics.     Where  the  rhetoric  of  the  former 
was  ineffectual,  the  forcibly  quartering  the  latter  upon  the 
houses,  and  threats  of  banishment  and  fines  were  tried. 
But  on  this  occasion,  the  good  cause  prevailed,  and  the  I 
resistance  of  this  small  district  compelled  the  Emperor 
gracefully  to  recall  his  mandate  of  conversion.    The  exa 
of  the  court  had,  however,  afforded  a  precedent  to  the  I 
Catholics  of  the  empire,  and  seemea  to  justify  eveiy 
oppression  which  their  insoleoiee  tempted  them  to  i 
upon  the  Protestants.     It  is  not  surprising,  then^  if  t 
secuted  party  was  favourable  to  a  revolution^  and 
pleasure  their  deliverers  on  t      fixM 
The  Saxon  army  was ;  a 
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the  imperial  garrisons  everywhere  retired  befine  thta: 
Schloeckenau.  Tetschen,  Aussig,  Leutmeritz,  sooa  fell  into 
the  enemy's  hands,  and  every  Roman  Catholic  place  wu  afa» 
doned  to  plunder.  Consternation  seized  all  the  "P^foatB  of  Ai 
Empire ;  and  conscious  of  the  outrages  which  tfaej  tfaemselTCi 
had  committed  on  the  Protestants,  they  did  not  Tentim  ti 
abide  the  vengeful  arrival  of  a  Protestant  armT.  AR  Ai 
Boman  Catholics,  who  had  anything  to  lose,  fled  haatflyfim 
the  country  to  the  capital,  which  again  they  presently  ■b» 
doned.  Prague  was  unprepared  hr  an  attack,  and  was  tn 
weakly  garrisoned  to  sustain  a  long  siege.  Too  late  had  tki 
Emperor  resolved  to  despatch  Field-Marshal  Tiefenbach  to 
the  defence  of  this  capital.  Before  the  imperial  orden  eodi 
reach  the  head-quarters  of  that  general,  in  Silesia,  the  Saam 
were  already  dose  to  Prague,  ^e  Protestant  inhahitanti  d 
which  showed  little  zeal,  while  the  weakness  of  the  flurina 
left  no  room  to  hope  a  long  resistance.  In  this  feaiml  itato 
of  embarrassment,  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  Prague  lodsed  §k 
security  to  Wallenstein,  who  now  lived  in  that  citj  as  a  fd* 
vate  individual.  But  far  from  lending  his  militazy  experi- 
ence, and  the  weight  of  his  name,  towards  its  defenoSt  li 
seized  the  favourable  opportunity  to  satiate  his  tfaint  §k 
revenge.  If  he  did  not  actuaUy  invite  the  Saxons  ti 
Prague,  at  least  his  conduct  facilitated  its  capture.  Thoq^ 
unprepared,  the  town  might  still  hold  out  until  succum 
could  arrive ;  and  an  imperial  colonel,  Count  Mamdas,  shofaal 
serious  intentions  of  undertaking  its  defence.  Bat  ttithoot  OMil' 
mand  and  authorily,  and  having  no  support  but  hia  own  ad 
and  courage,  he  did  not  dare  to  venture  upon  audi  a  ttaf 
without  the  advice  of  a  superior.  He  therefore  consulted  tai 
Duke  of  Friedland,  whose  approbation  might  supply  the  unl 
of  authority  from  the  Emperor,  and  to  ivmom  uie  Bohenna 
generals  were  referred  by  an  express  edict  of  the  oooit  k 
the  last  extremity.  He,  however,  artfully  excused  ^"*— K 
on  the  plea  of  holding  no  official  appointment,  and  hia  lat% 
retirement  from  the  political  world ;  while  he  weakened  &i 
resolution  of  the  subalterns  by  the  scruples  which  he  uaf- 
gested,  and  painted  in  the  strongest  colours.  At  laati  li 
render  the  consternation  general  and  complete,  he  qnttal 
the  capital  with  his  whole  court,  however  little  he  had  to  ' 
from  its  capture ;  and  the  city  was  lost,  because,  hj  Us 
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tare,  he  showed  that  he  despaired  of  its  safety.    His 

mple  was  foUowed  by  all  the  Roman  CathoUc  nobility,  the 

ends  with  their  troops,  the  clergy,  and  all  the  officers  of 

crown.     All  night  the  people  were  employed  in   sav- 

their  persons  and  effects.    The  roads  to  Vienna  were 

Nded  with  fugitives,  who  scarcely  recovered  from  their 

stemation  till  they  reached  the  imperial  city.    Maradas 

iself,  despairing  of  the  safety  of  Prague,  followed  the  rest, 

led  his  small  aetachment  to  Tabor,  where  he  awaited  the 

Qt. 

Profound  silence  reigned  in  Prague,  when  the.  Saxons  next 
ning  appeared  before  it ;  no  preparations  were  made  for 
3nce ;  not  a  single  shot  from  the  walls  announced  an  in- 
Lion  of  resistance.  On  the  contraiy,  a  crowd  of  spectators 
a  the  town,  allured  by  curiosily,  came  flocking  round,  to 
old  the  foreign  army;  and  the  peaceful  confidence  with 
ch  they  advanced,  resembled  a  friendly  salutation,  more 
1  a  hostile  reception.  From  the  concurrent  reports  of 
ie  people,  the  Swedes  learned  that  the  town  had  been 
srted  by  the  troops,  and  that  the  government  had  fled  to 
iwebs.  This  unexpected  and  inexplicable  absence  of 
stance  excited  Amheim*s  distrust  the  more,  as  the  speedy 
roach  of  the  Silesian  succours  was  no  secret  to  him,  and  as 
knew  that  the  Saxon  army  was  too  indifferently  provided 
h.  materials  for  undertaking  a  siege,  and  by  far  too  weak  in 
abers  to  attempt  to  take  the  place  by  storm.  Apprehensive 
tratagem,  he  redoubled  his  vigilance ;  and  he  continued  in 
I  conviction  until  Wallenstein*s  house-steward,  whom  he 
^vered  among  the  crowd,  confirmed  to  him  this  intelli- 
ce.  **  The  town  is  ours  without  a  blow ! "  exclaimed  he 
LStonishment  to  his  officers,  and  immediately  summoned  i'* 
9L  trumpeter. 

Hie  citizens  of  Prague,  thus  shamefully  abandoned  by  their 
snders,  had  long  taken  their  resolution ;  all  that  they  had 
lo  was  to  secure  their  properties  and  liberties  by  an  ad- 
tageous  capitulation.  No  sooner  was  the  treaty  signed  by 
Saxon  general,  in  his  master's  name,  than  the  gates  were 
ned,  without  feurther  opposition;  and  upon  the  11th  of 
rember,  1631,  the  army  made  their  triumphal  entry.  The 
tctor  soon  after  followed  in  person,  to  receive  the  homage 
those  whom  he  had  newly  taken  under  his  protection ;  for 
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it  was  only  in  the  character  of  protector  that  tlie  lliiee 
of  Prague  had  surrendered  to  him.    Their  allflciaaDoe  to  Ai 
Austrian  monarchy  was  not  to  be  dissolyed  hy  uie  step  Acf 
had  taken     In  proportion  as  the  Papists'  appnehflDsions  ■ 
reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants  had  been  esagMStel 
so  was  their  surprise  great  at  the  modemtioii  of  ^beEkdm, 
and  the  discipline  of  his  troops.    Field-MaiBhal 
plainly  evinced,  on  this  occasion,  his  respect  for  Wi 
Kot  content  with  sparing  his  estates  on  his  maiohv  he 
placed  guards  over  his  palace,  in  Prague,  to  prevent  tii 
plunder  of  any  of  his  effects.    The  Ronian  Cathoiics  of  Ae 
town  were  allowed  the  fullest  liberty  of  conscienoe ;  cndcf  dl 
the  churches  they  had  wrested  from  the  ProteBtantB»  fear  a^ 
were  now  taken  back  from  them.     From  this  general  indiJK' 
ence,  none  were  excluded  but  the  Jesuits,  who  wexe.gBDomf 
considered  as  the  authors  of  all  past  grievanoes,  end  Hm 
banished  the  kingdom. 

John  George  belied  not  the  submission  end  dependeoBi 
with  which  the  terror  of  the  imperial  name  ins|xized  Ub; 
nor  did  he  indulge  at  Prague,  in  a  course  of  oondnct  lihUk 
would  assuredly  be  retaliated  upon  himself  in  Di«fld8ii,ly 
imperial  generals,  such  as  Tilly  or  Wallenstein.    He  can"  " 
distinguished  between  the  enemy  with  whom  he  was  at 
and  the  head  of  the  Empire,  to  whom  he  owed 
He  did  not  venture  to  touch  the  household  fbmitoie  at  te    j 
latter,  while,  without  scruple,  he  appropriated  and  tnnsporirf 
to  Dresden  die  cannon  of  the  former.   He  did  not  take  apUi 
residence  in  the  imperial  palace,  but  the  house  of  Udh' 
too  modest  to  use  the  apartments  of  one  whom  he  lud 
of  a  kingdom.     Had  this  trait  been  related  of  a 
and  a  hero,  it  would  irresbtibly  excite  our  admimtion;  kit 
the  character  of  this  prince  leaves  us  in  doubt  wfaeAsr  dfli 
moderation  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  a  noble  self-oommandL  > 
to  the  littleness  of  a  weak  mind,  which  even  good  fiiitHt 
could  not  embolden,  and  liberty  itself  could  not  otrm  of  ill 
habituated  fetters. 

The  surrender  of  Prague,  which  was  quickly  fnlloweJ  ^ 
that  of  most  of  the  other  towns,  effected  a  great  ^g^d  ea" 
change  in  Bohemia.    Many  of  die  Protestant  nohOite; 
had  hitherto  been  wandering  about  in  misery, 
to  their  native  country ;  and  Count  Thnm,  the 
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of  the  Bohemian  insurrection,  ei^joyed  the  triumph  of  re* 
turning  as  a  conqueror  to  die  scene  of  his  crime  and  his  con- 
demnation. Orer  the  very  bridge  where  the  heads  of  his 
adherents,  exposed  to  riew,  held  out  a  fearful  picture  of  the 
fate  which  had  threatened  himself,  he  now  made  his  triumphal 
entry ;  and  to  remove  these  (^lastly  objects  was  his  first  care« 
The  exiles  again  took  possession  of  their  properties,  without 
thinking  of  recompensing  for  the  purchase  money  the  present 
possessors,  who  had  mostly  taken  to  flight.  Even  though 
they  had  received  a  price  for  their  estates,  they  seized  on 
every  thing  which  had  once  been  their  own ;  and  many  had 
reason  to  rejoice  at  the  economy  of  the  late  possessors.  The 
lands  and  cattle  had  greatly  improved  in  Uieir  hands;  the 
apartments  were  now  decorated  with  the  most  costly  furniture ; 
the  cellars,  which  had  been  left  empty,  were  richly  filled ;  the 
stables  supplied ;  the  magazines  stored  with  provisions.  But 
distrusting  the  constancy  of  that  good  fortune,  which  had  so 
unexpectedly  smiled  upon  them,  they  hastened  to  get  quit  of 
these  inseciu-e  possessions,  and  to  convert  their  immoveable 
into  transferable  property. 

The  presence  of  the  Saxons  inspired  all  the  Protestants  of 
the  kingdom  with  courage;  and,  both  in  the  country  and 
the  capital,  crowds  flocked  to  the  newly  opened  Protestant 
churches.  Many,  whom  fear  alone  had  retained  in  their 
adherence  to  Popery,  now  openly  professed  the  new  doctrine ; 
and  many  of  the  late  converts  to  Boman  Catliolicism  glttttflT 
renoimced  a  compulsory  persuasion,  to  follow  the  earlier  con- 
viction of  their  conscience.  All  the  moderation  of  the  new 
regency,  could  not  restrain  the  manifestation  of  that  just 
displeasure,  which  this  persecuted  people  felt  against  tlieir 
oppressors.  They  made  a  fearful  and  cruel  use  of  their 
newly  recovered  rights;  and,  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, their  hatred  of  the  religion  which  they  had  been 
compelled  to  profess,  could  be  satiated  only  by  the  blood  of  its 
adherents. 

Meantime  the  succours  which  the  imperial  generals,  Groetz 
and  Tiefenbach,  were  conducting  from  Silesia,  had  entered 
Bohemia,  where  they  were  joined  by  some  of  Tilly's  regi- 
ments, from  the  Upper  PaJatinate.  In  order  to  disperse 
them  before  they  should  receive  any  further  reinforcement, 
Amheim  advanoed  with  part  of  his  army  from  Prague,  and 
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less  fayourable  to  his  ally,  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  By  the 
arrangement  concerted  between  these  jprinces  at  Halle,  after 
the  battle  of  Leipzig,  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  was  intmsted 
to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  while  the  Sing  reserred  for  himy^lf 
the  attack  upon  the  territories  of  the  League.  The  first 
fruits  which  the  Elector  reaped  ftam  the  battle  of  Breiten- 
feld,  was  the  reconquest  of  Leipzig,  which  was  shortly  fol- 
lowed by  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrian  garrisons  from  the  en- 
tire circle.  Reinforced  by  the  troops  vrho  deserted  to  him 
from  the  hostile  garrisons,  the  Saxon  General,  Amheim, 
marched  towards  Lusatia,  which  had  been  oTemm  hy  an 
Imperial  General,  Eudolph  von  Tiefenbaoh,  in  order  to  chas- 
tise the  Elector  for  embracing  the  cause  of  the  eoMmy.  He 
had  already  commenced  in  this  weakly  defended  prcmnoe  the 
usual  course  of  devastation,  taken  several  towns,  and  tem- 
fied  Dresden  itself  by  his  approach,  when  his  deatractiTe  pro- 
gress was  suddenly  stopped,  by  an  express  mandate  from,  the 
Emperor  to  spare  the  possessions  of  the  King  of  Saxony. 

Ferdinand  had  perceived  too  late  the  errors  of  that  policy, 
which  reduced  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  extremitieB,  and  for- 
cibly driven  this  powerful  monarch  into  an  •lli^ngft  mlh 
Sweden.  By  moderation,  equally  ill-timed,  he  now  wished 
to  repair  if  possible  the  consequences  of  his  hanghtinen; 
and  Uius  committed  a  second  error  in  endeavouing  to  re- 
pair the  iirst  To  deprive  his  enemy  of  so  powerfiil  an 
ally,  he  had  opened,  through  the  intervention  of  Spain,  a 
gociation  with  the  Elector ;  and  in  order  to  faotlitate  an 
oonunodation,  Tiefenbach  was  ordered  immediately  to 
from  Saxony.  But  these  concessions  of  the  Emperar*  kt 
from  producing  the  desired  effect,  only  revealed  to  the  EImd- 
tor  the  embarrassment  of  his  adversary  and  his  own  inmoit- 
ance,  and  emboldened  him  the  more  to  prosecute  the  Mmrnt- 
tages  he  had  already  obtained.  How  could  he, 
without  becoming  chargeable  with  the  most  shanefol  i 
titude,  abandon  an  ally  to  whom  he  had  given  die 
solemn  assurances  of  fidelity,  and  to  whom  he 
for  the  preservation  of  his  dominions  and  even  of  hia 
toral  dignity? 

The  Saxon  army,  now  relieved  frtxmthe  neoearitjof 
ing  into  Lusatia,  advanced  towaida  Bohemia*  idiera  a 
ation  of  &vourable  cinmmstanoeB  aeemed  to 
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easy  victory.    In  this  kiogdom,  the  first  scene  of  this  fiotal 
war,  the  flames  of  dissension  still  smouldered  beneath  the 
ashes,  while  the  disoontent  of  the  inhabitants  was  fomented 
by  didly  acts  of  oppression  and  tyranny.     On  every  side,  this 
unfortunate  country  showed  signs  of  a  mournful  change. 
Whole  districts  had  changed  their  proprietors,  and  groaned 
under  the  hated  yoke  of  Boman  Catnolic  masters,  whom  the 
favour  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Jesuits  had  enriched  witli  the 
plunder  and  possessions  of  the  exiled  Protestants.     Others, 
taking  advantage  themselves  of  the  general  distress,  had  pur- 
chased, at  a  low  rate,  the  confiscatsd  estates.    The  blood  of 
the  most  eminent  champions  of  liberty  had  been  shed  upon 
the  scaffold ;  and  such  as  by  a  timely  flight  avoided  that  mte, 
were  wandering  in  misery  far  from  their  native  land,  while 
the  obsequious  slaves  of  despotism  eiyoyed  their  patrimony. 
Still  more  insupportable  than  the  oppression  of  tiiese  petty 
tyrants,  was  the  restraint  of  conscience  which  was  imposed 
without  distinction  on  all  the  Protestants  of  that  kingdom. 
No  external  danger,  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  nation, 
not  even  the  feaHul,  however  stead&st,  lessons  of  past  expe- 
rience, could  check  in  the  Jesuits  the  rage  of  proselytism  : 
where  fair  means  were  ineffectual,  recourse  was  had  to  mili- 
tary force  to  bring  the  deluded  wanderers  within  the  pale  of 
the  church.    The  inhabitants  of  Joachimsthal,  on  the  fron- 
tiers between  Bohemia  and  Meissen,  were  the  chief  sufferers 
from  this  violence.    Two  imperial  commissaries,  accompanied 
by  as  many  Jesuits,  and  supported  bv  fifteen  musketeers, 
xnade  their  appearance  in  this  peaceful  valley  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  heretics.    Where  the  rhetoric  of  the  former 
was  ineffectual,  the  forcibly  quartering  the  latter  upon  the 
houses,  and  threats  of  banishment  and  fines  were  tried. 
But  on  this  occasion,  the  good  cause  prevailed,  and  the  bold 
resistance  of  this  small  district  compelled  the  Emperor  dis- 
gracefnUy  to  recall  his  mandate  of  conversion.    The  example 
of  the  court  had,  however,  afforded  a  precedent  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  empire,  and  seemea  to  justify  eveiy  act  of 
oppression  which  their  insolence  tempted  them  to  wreak 
upon  the  Protestants.     It  is  not  sorpxising,  then,  if  this  per- 
secuted party  was  favourable  to  a  revolution^  and  saw  with 
pleasure  their  deliverers  on  tha  frontiera. 
The  Saxon  army  was  aireac^  on  its  march  towards  Pragaa; 
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the  imperial    garrisons    everywhere    retired   before  them; 
Schloeckenau.  Tetschen,  Aussig,  Leutmeritz,  soon  fell  into 
the  enemy's  hands,  and  every  Roman  Catholic  place  was  aban- 
doned to  plunder.    Consternation  seized  all  the  Piqpists  of  the 
Empire ;  and  conscious  of  the  outrages  which  they  themselves 
had  committed  on  the  Protestants,  they  did  not  ventiire  to 
abide  the  vengeful  arrival  of  a  Protestant  anny.     All  the 
Boman  Catholics,  who  had  anything  to  lose,  fled  hastfly  fiom 
the  country  to  the  capital,  which  again  they  presently  aban- 
doned.   Prague  was  unprepared  for  an  attack,  and  was  too 
weakly  garrisoned  to  sustain  a  long  siege.    Too  late  bad  the 
Emperor  resolved  to  despatch  Field-Marshal  Tiefenbach  to 
the  defence  of  this  capital.     Before  the  imperial  orders  could 
reach  the  head-quarters  of  that  general,  in  Silesia,  the  Saxons 
were  already  dose  to  Prague,  die  Protestant  inhabitants  of 
which  showed  little  zeal,  while  the  weakness  of  the  garrison 
left  no  room  to  hope  a  long  resistance.     In  this  fear&l  state 
of  embarrassment,  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  Prague  looked  for 
security  to  Wallenstein,  who  now  lived  in  that  dtj  as  a  pri- 
vate individual.    But  fiEur  from  lending  his  mUitaiy  experi- 
ence, and  the  weight  of  his  name,  towards  its  defence,  he 
seized  the  favourable  opportunity  to  satiate  his    thirst  fiv 
revenge.      If  he   did  not  actuaUy  invite    the   Saxxms   to 
Prague,  at  least  his  conduct  facilitated  its  capture.     Thoog|i 
unprepared,  the  town   might   still   hold  out  untQ  snoooon 
could  arrive ;  and  an  imperial  colonel,  Count  MaradaSt  showed 
serious  intentions  of  undertaking  its  defence.  But  without  com- 
mand and  authorily,  and  having  no  support  but  his  own  seal 
and  courage,  he  did  not  dare  to  venture  npon  such  a  st^ 
without  the  advice  of  a  superior.     He  therefore  consulted  the 
Duke  of  Friedland,  whose  approbation  might  supplj  the  want 
of  authority  from  the  Emperor,  and  to  whom  the  Bdhemiaa 
generals  were  referred  by  an  express  edict  of  the  court  ia 
the  last  extremity.    He,  however,  artfully  excosed  liim— If, 
on  the  plea  of  holding  no  official  appointment,  and  his  long 
retirement  from  the  political  world ;  while  be  weakened  the 
resolution  of  the  subalterns  by  the  scruples  which  he  si^ 
gested,  and  painted  in  the  strongest  colours.    At  laati  te 
render  the  consternation  general  and  complete,  he  qmtted 
the  capital  with  his  whole  court,  however  little  he  had  to  ftar 
from  its  capture ;  and  the  city  was  lost,  becaoso,  by  Us  di- 
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partare,  he  showed  that  he  despaired  of  its  safety.  His 
example  was  followed  by  all  the  Koman  Catholic  nobility,  the 
generals  with  their  troops,  the  clergy,  and  all  the  officers  of 
the  crown.  All  night  the  people  were  employed  in  sav- 
ing their  persons  and  effects.  The  roads  to  Vienna  were 
crowded  with  fugitives,  who  scarcely  recovered  from  their 
consternation  till  they  reached  the  imperial  city.  Maradas 
himself,  despairing  of  the  safety  of  Prague,  followed  the  rest, 
and  led  his  small  detachment  to  Tabor,  where  he  awaited  the 
event. 

Profound  silence  reigned  in  Prague,  when  the  Saxons  next 
morning  appeared  before  it;  no  preparations  were  made  for 
defence ;  not  a  single  shot  from  the  walls  announced  an  in- 
tention of  resistance.  On  the  contraiy,  a  crowd  of  spectators 
from  the  town,  allured  by  curiosity,  came  flocking  round,  to 
behold  the  foreign  army;  and  the  peaceful  confidence  with 
which  they  advanced,  resembled  a  friendly  salutation,  more 
than  a  hostile  reception.  From  the  concurrent  reports  of 
these  people,  the  Swedes  learned  that  the  town  had  been 
deserted  by  the  troops,  and  that  the  government  had  fled  to 
Budweiss.  This  unexpected  and  inexplicable  absence  of 
resistance  excited  Amheim*s  distrust  the  more,  as  the  speedy 
approach  of  the  Silesian  succours  was  no  secret  to  him,  and  as 
he  knew  that  the  Saxon  army  was  too  indifferently  provided 
with  materials  for  undertaking  a  siege,  and  by  far  too  weak  in 
numbers  to  attempt  to  take  the  place  by  storm.  Apprehensive 
of  stratagem,  he  redoubled  his  vigilance ;  and  he  continued  in 
this  conviction  until  Wallenstein*s  house-steward,  whom  he 
discovered  among  the  crowd,  confirmed  to  him  this  intelli- 
gence. *'  The  town  is  ours  without  a  blow !  *'  exclaimed  he 
in  astonishment  to  his  officers,  and  immediately  summoned  i^ 
by  a  trumpeter. 

The  citizens  of  Prague,  thus  shamefully  abandoned  by  their 
defenders,  had  long  taken  their  resolution ;  all  that  they  had 
to  do  was  to  secure  their  properties  and  liberties  by  an  ad- 
vantageous capitulation.  No  sooner  was  the  treaty  signed  by 
the  Saxon  general,  in  his  master*s  name,  than  the  gates  were 
opened,  without  farther  opposition;  and  upon  the  11th  of 
November,  1681,  the  army  made  their  triumphal  entry.  The 
Elector  soon  after  followed  in  person,  to  receive  the  homage 
of  those  whom  he  had  newly  taken  under  his  protection ;  fur 
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it  was  only  in  the  character  of  protector  that  the  thiee  towoB 
of  Prague  had  surrendered  to  him.  Their  allegiance  to  the 
Austrian  monarchy  was  not  to  he  dissolyed  hy  uie  step  they 
had  taken  In  proportion  as  the  Papists*  apprehemsioiis  A 
reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants  had  heim  eza^erated, 
so  yrss  their  surprise  great  at  the  moderation  of  the  Electoor, 
and  the  discipline  of  his  troops.  Field-Marshal  AmHeim 
plainly  eyinced,  on  this  occasion,  his  respect  for  WaUenstem. 
Not  content  with  sparing  his  estates  on  his  march,  he  now 
placed  guards  over  his  palace,  in  Prague,  to  prevent  the 
plunder  of  any  of  his  effects.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
town  were  allowed  the  fullest  liberty  of  conscienee ;  and  of  all 
the  churches  they  had  wrested  from  the  Protestants,  four  onlj 
were  now  taken  back  from  them.  From  this  general  indulg- 
ence, none  were  excluded  but  the  Jesuits,  who  were. general^ 
considered  as  the  authors  of  all  past  grievances,  and  thns 
banished  the  kingdom. 

John  George  belied  not  the  submission  and  dependence 
with  which  the  terror  of  the  imperial  name  inspired  him; 
nor  did  he  indulge  at  Prague,  in  a  course  of  conduct  which 
would  assuredly  be  retaliated  upon  himself  in  Dresden,  fay 
imperial  generals,  such  as  Tilly  or  Wallenstein.  He  carefidly 
distinguished  between  the  enemy  with  whom  he  was  at  war, 
and  the  head  of  the  Empire,  to  whom  he  owed  ohedience. 
He  did  not  venture  to  touch  the  household  furniture  of  the 
latter,  while,  without  scruple,  he  appropriated  and  tranqportod 
to  Dresden  the  cannon  of  the  former.  He  did  not  take  up  his 
residence  in  the  imperial  palace,  but  the  house  of  Lichtenatem; 
too  modest  to  use  the  apartments  of  one  whom  he  had  deprived 
of  a  kingdom.  Had  this  trait  been  related  of  a  great  man 
and  a  hero,  it  woidd  irresistibly  excite  our  admiration ;  bat 
the  character  of  this  prince  leaves  us  in  doubt  nAiether  Am 
moderation  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  a  noble  self-oomniand,  or 
to  the  littleness  of  a  weak  mind,  which  even  good  fortune 
could  not  embolden,  and  liberty  itself  could  not  str^  of  ils 
habituated  fetters. 

The  surrender  of  Prague,  which  was  quickly  followed  \f 
that  of  most  of  the  other  towns,  effected  a  great  and  waidm. 
change  in  Bohemia.  Many  of  the  Protestant  nohOilj;  iritt 
had  hitherto  been  wandering  about  in  misery,  now  retOBsed 
to  their  native  countiy ;  and  Count  Thum,  the  fomous  avChar 
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of  the  Bohemum  iiuninrdction,  eijoyed  the  triumph  of  re- 
turning  as  a  conqueror  to  the  scene  of  his  crime  and  his  con- 
demnation. Over  the  veiy  bridge  "where  the  heads  of  his 
adherents,  exposed  to  view,  held  out  a  fearful  picture  of  the 
fate  which  had  threatened  himself,  he  now  made  his  triumphal 
entry ;  and  to  remove  these  ghastly  objects  was  his  first  care. 
The  exiles  again  took  possession  of  their  properties,  without 
thinking  of  recompensing  for  the  purchase  money  the  present 
possessors,  who  had  mostly  taken  to  flight.  Even  though 
they  had  received  a  price  for  their  estates,  they  seized  on 
every  thing  which  had  once  been  their  own ;  and  many  had 
reason  to  rejoice  at  the  economy  of  the  late  possessors.  The 
lands  and  cattle  had  greatly  improved  in  their  hands;  the 
apartments  were  now  decorated  with  the  most  costly  furniture; 
the  cellars,  which  had  been  left  empty,  were  richly  filled ;  the 
stables  supplied ;  the  magazines  stored  with  provisions.  But 
distrusting  the  constancy  of  that  good  fortune,  which  had  so 
unexpectedly  smiled  upon  them,  they  hastened  to  get  quit  of 
these  insecure  possessions,  and  to  convert  their  immoveable 
into  transferable  property. 

The  presence  of  me  Saxons  inspired  all  the  Protestants  of 
the  kingdom  with  courage;  and,  both  in  the  country  and 
the  capital,  crowds  flocked  to  the  newly  opened  Protestant 
churches.  Many,  whom  fear  alone  had  retained  in  their 
adherence  to  Popery,  now  openly  professed  the  new  doctrine; 
and  many  of  the  late  converts  to  Boman  Catholicism  gki41|r 
renounced  a  compulsory  persuasion,  to  follow  the  earlier  con- 
viction of  their  conscience.  All  the  moderation  of  the  new 
regency,  could  not  restrain  the  manifestation  of  that  just 
displeasure,  which  this  persecuted  people  felt  against  their 
oppressors.  They  made  a  fearful  and  cruel  use  of  their 
newly  recovered  rights;  and,  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, their  hatred  of  the  religion  which  they  had  been 
compelled  to  profess,  could  be  satiated  only  by  the  blood  of  its 
adherents. 

Meantime  the  succours  which  the  imperial  generals,  Groetz 
and  Tiefenbach,  were  conducting  from  Silesia,  had  entered 
Bohemia,  vrhere  they  were  joined  by  some  of  Tilly's  regi- 
ments, from  the  Upper  Pdatinate.  In  order  to  disperse 
them  before  they  should  receive  any  further  reinforcement, 
Amheim  adyanoed  with  part  of  his  army  firom  Prague,  and 
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madf  a  vigorous  attack  on  their  entrencbments  near  limbuzg, 
on  the  Elbe.  After  a  severe  action,  not  vithoot  great  lo88»  he 
drove  the  enemy  from  their  fortified  camp,  and  forced  thesi, 
by  his  heavy  fire,  to  recross  the  Elbe,  and  to  destroy  the 
bridge  which  they  had  built  over  that  river.  Neverthelees,  the 
Imperialists  obtained  the  advantage  in  several  skirmishes,  and 
the  Croats  pushed  their  incursions  to  the  very  gates  of  Pnigoe. 
Brilliant  and  promising  as  the  opening  of  the  Bohemian  cam- 
paign had  been,  the  issue  by  no  means  satisfied  the  expecta- 
tions of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Instead  of  vigorously  foUowing 
up  their  advantages,  by  forcing  a  passage  to  the  Swedish  anny 
through  the  conquered  country,  and  then,  in  cozynncticm  irith 
it,  attacking  the  imperial  power  in  its  centre,  they  weakened 
themselves  in  a  war  of  skimushes,  in  which  they  were  not 
always  successful,  while  they  lost  the  time  which  should  hsre 
been  devoted  to  greater  undertakings.  But  the  Elector's  sub- 
sequent conduct  betrayed  the  motives  which  had  prevented 
him  from  pushing  his  advantage  over  the  Emperor,  and  bj 
consistent  measures  promoting  the  plans  of  the  King  A 
Sweden. 

The  Emperor  had  now  lost  the  greater  part  of  Bohemia, 
and  the  Saxons  were  advancing  against  Austria,  while  tbs 
Swedish  monarch  was  rapidly  moving  to  the  same  point 
through  Franconia,  Swabia,  and  Bavaria.  A  long  mat  had 
exhausted  the  strength  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  wasted  the 
country,  and  diminished  its  armies.  The  renown  of  its  yrkith 
ries  was  no  more,  as  well  as  the  confidence  inspired  by  con- 
stant success ;  its  troops  had  lost  the  obedience  and  disc^line 
to  which  those  of  the  Swedish  monarch  owed  all  their  siqpe- 
riority  in  the  field.  The  confederates  of  the  Emperor  wtn 
disarmed,  or  their  fidelity  shaken  by  the  danger  wbidi 
threatened  themselves.  Even  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  Anstm*s 
most  powerful  ally,  seemed  disposed  to  yield  to  the  sednctife 
proposition  of  neutrality ;  whue  his  suspicious  alliance  nidi 
France  had  long  been  a  subject  of  apprehension  to  the  Em- 
peror. The  bi^ops  of  Wurtzburg  and  Bamberg,  the  Elector 
of  Mentz,  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  were  either  ezpeOad 
from  their  territories,  or  threatened  with  immediate  attack; 
Treves  had  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  France.  Hm 
braveiy  of  the  Hollanders  gave  full  employment  to  the  SponiBh 
arms  in  the  Netherlands ;  while  Gustavas  had  drifcn   * 
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firom  the  Bhine.  Poland  Tvas  still  fettered  by  the  trace  which 
subsisted  between  that  country  and  Sweden.  The  Hungarian 
frontier  was  threatened  by  the  Transylvanian  Prince,  Bagotsky, 
a  successor  of  Bethlem  Gabor,  and  the  inheritor  of  his  restless 
mind ;  while  the  Porte  was  making  great  preparation  to  pro- 
fit by  the  favourable  conjuncture  for  aggression.  Most  of  the 
Protestant  states,  encouraged  by  their  protector's  success, 
were  openly  and  actively  declaring  agamst  the  Emperor. 
All  the  resources  which  had  been  obtained  by  the  violent 
and  oppressive  extortions  of  Tilly  and  Wallenstein  were 
exhausted ;  all  these  depdts,  magazines,  and  rallying-points, 
were  now  lost  to  the  Emperor ;  and  the  war  could  no  longer 
be  carried  on  as  before  at  the  cost  of  others.  To  complete 
his  embarrassment,  a  dangerous  insurrection  broke  out  in  the 
territory  of  the  Ens,  where  the  ill-timed  religious  zeal  of  the 
government  had  provoked  the  Protestants  to  resistance ;  and 
dius  fanaticism  lit  its  tordh  within  the  empire,  while  a  foreign 
enemy  was  already  on  its  frontier.  After  so  long  a  con- 
tinuance of  good  fortune,  such  brilliant  victories  and  ex- 
tensive conquests,  such  fruitless  effusion  of  blood,  the  Em- 
peror saw  himself  a  second  time  on  the  brink  of  that  abyss, 
into  which  he  was  so  near  fedling  at  the  commencement  of 
his  reign.  If  Bavaria  should  embrace  the  neutrality;  if 
Saxony  should  resist  the  tempting  offers  he  had  held  out; 
and  France  resolve  to  attack  the  Spanish  power  at  the  same 
time  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Italy  and  in  Catalonia,  the  ruin 
of  Austria  would  be  complete ;  the  allied  powers  would  divide 
its  spoUs,  and  the  political  system  of  Germany  would  undergo 
a  total  change. 

The  chain  of  these  disasters  began  with  the  battle  of 
Breitenfeld,  the  unfortunate  issue  of  which  plainly  revealed 
the  long  decided  decline  of  the  Austrian  power,  whose 
weakness  had  hitherto  been  concealed  under  the  dazzling 
glitter  of  a  grand  name.  The  chief  cause  of  the  Swedes* 
superiority  in  the  field,  was  evidently  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
unlimited  power  of  their  leader,  who  concentrated  in  himself 
the  whole  strength  of  his  party ;  and,  unfettered  in  his  en- 
terprises by  any  higher  authority,  was  complete  master  of 
every  favourable  opportunity,  could  control  all  his  means  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  ends,  and  was  responsible  to  none 
but  himself.    Bat  since  Wallenstein^s  dismissal,  and  Tilly'a 
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defeat,  the  veiy  reyene  of  this  couiBe  "was  pursued  bj  the 
Emperor  and  the  Leagae.  The  generals  wanted  anthontj 
oyer  their  troops,  and  liherty  of  acting  at  their  discretion; 
the  soldiers  were  deficient  in  discipline  and  obedieoMse ;  the 
scattered  corps  in  combined  operation ;  the  states  in  attai^ 
ment  to  the  caose;  the  leaders  in  harmony  among  them- 
selyes,  in  quickness  to  resolye,  and  firmness  to  eacecate. 
What  gaye  the  Emperor's  enemy  so  decided  an  advantage 
oyer  him,  was  not  so  much  their  superior  power,  as  their 
manner  of  using  it.  The  League  and  the  Emperor  did  not 
want  means,  but  a  mind  capable  of  directing  them  with  eneigy 
and  effect.  Eyen  had  Count  Tilly  not  lost  his  old  renown, 
distrust  of  Bayaria  woidd  not  allow  the  Emperor  to  place  the 
fate  of  Austria  in  the  hands  of  one  who  had  nerer  concealed 
his  attachment  to  the  Bayarian  Elector.  The  urgent  want 
which  Ferdinand  felt,  was  for  a  general  possessed  of  snfficiflDl 
experience  to  form  and  to  command  an  army,  and  willing  at 
the  same  time  to  dedicate  his  services,  with  blind  devotion, 
to  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

This  choice  now  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Cmpenr'i 
privy  council,  and  divided  the  opinions  of  its  memben.    In 
order  to  oppose  one  monarch  to  another,  and  by  the  pnaenee 
of  their  sovereign  to  animate  the  courage  of  the  troops,  Fer 
dinand,  in  the  ardour  of  the  moment,  had  offered  himself  ta 
be  the  leader  of  his  army ;  but  little  trouble  was  zeqoiiBd  ta 
overturn  a  resolution  which  was  the  offspring  of  despair  •IfffH^ 
and  which  yielded  at  once  to  calm  reflection.    Bat  the  «s*Trirtiir 
which  his  dignity,  and  the  duties  of  administration,  prevented 
the  Emperor  from  holding,  might  be  filled  by  hie  son,  a  jonth 
of  talents  and  braveiy,  and  of  whom  the  subjects  of  Autiia 
had  already  formed  great  expectations.     Called  by  hia  hntk 
to  the  defence  of  a  monarchy,  of  whose  crowns  he  note  tao 
already,   Ferdinand  III.,   King  of  Hungary  and  Bohflauii 
united,  \\ith  the  natural  dignity  of  heir  to  the  thrane.  the 
respect  of  the  army,  and  the  attachment  of  the  people,  iriana 
co-operation  was  indispensable  to  him  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war.     None  but  the  beloved  heir  to  the  crown  could  viaUlia 
to  impose  new  burdens  on  a  people  already  severely  npprOMei. 
his  personal  presence  with  the  army  could  alone  aapniesa  ttl 
pernicious  jealousies  of  the  several  leaders,  and  hy  &b  iofe 
ence  of  his  name,  restore  the  neglected  discipline  of  tlia  tiooff 
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to  its  former  rigour.  If  so  young  a  leader  Yma  devoid  of  the 
maturity  of  judgment,  prudence,  and  military  experience, 
which  practice  alone  oomd  impart,  this  deficiency  might  be 
supplied  by  a  judicious  choice  of  counsellors  and  assistants, 
who,  imder  the  cover  of  his  name,  might  be  vested  with 
supreme  authority. 

But  plausible  as  were  the  arguments  with  which  a  part  of 
the  ministry  supported  this  plan,  it  was  met  by  difficulties 
not  less  serious,  arising  from  the  distrust,  perhaps  even 
the  jealousy,  of  the  Emperor,  and  also  from  the  desperate 
state  of  afiairs.  How  dangerous  was  it  to  entrust  the  mte  ot 
the  monarchy  to  a  youth,  who  was  himself  in  need  of  counsel 
and  support !  How  hazardous  to  oppose  to  the  greatest  gene- 
ral of  ms  age,  a  tyro,  whose  fitness  for  so  important  a  post 
bad  never  yet  been  tested  by  experience;  whose  name,  as  yet 
imknown  to  fame,  was  &r  too  powerless  to  inspire  a  dispi- 
rited army  with  the  assiurance  of  future  victory!  What  a 
new  burden  on  the  country,  to  support  the  state  a  royal 
leader  was  required  to  maintain,  and  which  the  prejudices  of 
the  age  considered  as  inseparable  from  his  presence  with  the 
army !  How  serious  a  consideration  for  the  prmce  himself, 
to  commence  his  political  career,  with  an  office  which  must 
make  him  the  scourge  of  his  people,  and  the  oppressor  of  the 
territories  which  he  was  hereafter  to  rule. 

But  not  only  was  a  general  to  be  found  for  the  army  ;  an 
army  must  also  be  found  for  the  general.  Since  the  com- 
pulsory resignation  of  Wallenstein,  the  Emperor  had  defended 
himself  more  by  the  assistance  of  Bavaria  and  the  League, 
than  by  his  own  armies;  and  it  was  this  dependence  on 
equivocal  allies,  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  escape,  by  the 
appointment  of  a  general  of  his  own.  But  what  possibility 
was  there  of  raising  an  army  out  of  nothing,  without  the  all- 
powerful  aid  of  gold,  and  the  inspiriting  name  of  a  victorious 
commander;  above  all,  an  army  which,  by  its  discipline, 
warlike  spirit,  and  activity,  should  be  fit  to  cope  with  the 
experienced  troops  of  the  northern  conqueror?  In  all  Europe, 
there  was  but  one  man  equal  to  this,  and  that  one  had  been 
mortally  afi&onted. 

The  moment  had  at  last  arrived,  when  more  than  ordinary 
satisfaction  was  to  be  done  to  the  wounded  pride  of  the  Duke 
of  Friedland.    Fate  itself  had  been  his  avenger,  and  an  un- 
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broken  chain  of  disasters,  which  had  assailed  Austiia  fitam  the 
dajT  of  his  dismissal,  had  wrong  from  the  Emperor  the  humi- 
liating confession,  that  with  this  general  he  had  lost  his  ri^ 
arm.  Eveiy  defeat  of  his  troops  opened  afresh  this  ivomad; 
eveiy  town  which  he  lost,  revived  in  the  mind  of  the  deceivel 
monarch  the  memoiy  of  his  own  weakness  and  ingratitiide. 
It  would  have  been  well  for  him,  if,  in  the  offended  geneiaL 
he  had  only  lost  a  leader  of  his  troops,  and  a  defender  of  hob 
dominions ;  but  he  was  destined  to  find  in  him  an  enemy,  and 
the  most  dangerous  of  all,  since  he  was  least  armed  ageunst 
the  stroke  of  treason. 

Removed  from  the  theatre  of  war,  and  condemned  to  irksome 
inaction,  while  his  rivals  gathered  laurels  on  the  field  of  gloiT, 
the  haughty  duke  had  beheld  these  changes  of  fortune  iiiim 
affected  composure,  and  concealed,  under  a  glittering  and 
theatrical  pomp,  the  dark  designs  of  his  restless  genius.  Tom 
by  burning  passions  within,  while  all  without  bespoke  A^lmiMMa 
and  indifference,  he  brooded  over  projects  of  ambitioii  md 
revenge,  and  slowly,  but  surely,  advanced  towards  his  end. 
All  that  he  owed  to  the  Emperor  was  efiaced  from  his  mind; 
what  he  himself  had  done  for  the  Emperor  was  impnnted  in 
burning  characters  on  his  memoiy.  To  his  insadaUe  tfaiist 
for  power,  the  Emperor  s  ingratitude  was  welcome,  as  it  seemed 
to  tear  in  pieces  the  record  of  past  favours,  to  absolTe  him  from 
every  obligation  towards  his  former  bene&ctor.  In  the  dis- 
guise of  a  righteous  retaliation,  the  projects  dictated  hj  Ui 
ambition  now  appeared  to  him  just  and  pure.  In  proportion 
as  the  external  circle  of  his  operations  was  narrowed,  the 
world  of  hope  expanded  before  him,  and  his  dreamy  imi^iDft- 
tion  revelled  in  boundless  projects,  which,  in  any  mind  but 
such  as  his,  madness  alone  could  have  given  birth  to.  His 
services  had  raised  him  to  the  proudest  height  which  it  nas 
possible  for  a  man,  by  his  own  efforts,  to  attain.  FortuM  had 
denied  him  nothing  which  the  subject  and  the  citizen  ooold 
lawfully  enjoy.  Till  the  moment  of  his  i^iowiiiyaiO^  his  d^ 
mauds  had  met  with  no  refusal,  his  ambition  had  met  with  no 
check ;  but  the  blow  which,  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  humbled 
him,  showed  him  the  difference  between  anginal  and  doprnttd 
power,  the  distance  between  the  sulgect  and  his  nnifirohn 
Boused  from  the  intoxication  of  his  own  greatness  hv  &B 
sadden  reverse  of  fortune,  he  compared  the  aathoiitj  whath  hs 
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had  possessed,  with  that  which  had  deprived  him  of  it ;  and 
his  ambition  marked  the  steps  which  it  had  yet  to  surmomit 
upon  the  ladder  of  fortune.  From  the  moment  he  had  so 
bitterly  experienced  the  weight  of  sovereign  power,  his  efforts 
were  directed  to  attain  it  for  himself;  the  wrong  which  he 
himself  had  suffered  made  him  a  robber.  Had  he  not  been 
outraged  by  injustice,  he  might  have  obediently  moved  in  his 
orbit  roimd  the  m^esty  of  the  throne,  satisfied  with  the  glory 
of  being  the  brightest  of  its  satellites.  It  was  only  when 
violently  forced  from  its  sphere,  that  his  wandering  star  threw 
in  disorder  the  system  to  which  it  belonged,  and  came  in 
destructive  collision  with  its  sun. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  had  overrun  the  north  of  Germany; 
one  place  after  another  was  lost ;  and  at  Leipzig,  the  flower 
of  the  Austrian  army  had  fallen.  The  intelligence  of  this 
defeat  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Wallenstein,  who,  in  the  re- 
tired obscurity  of  a  private  station  in  Prague,  contemplated 
from  a  calm  distance  the  tumult  of  war.  The  news,  which 
filled  the  breasts  of  the  Roman  Catholics  with  dismay,  an- 
nounced to  him  the  return  of  greatness  and  good  fortune. 
For  him  was  Gustavus  Adolphus  labouring.  Scarce  had  the 
king  begun  to  gain  reputation  by  his  exploits,  when  Wallen- 
stein lost  not  a  moment  to  court  his  friendship,  and  to  make 
common  cause  with  this  successful  enemy  of  Austria.  The 
banished  Count  Thum,  who  had  long  entered  the  service 
of  Sweden,  undertook  to  convey  Wallenstein*s  congratulations 
to  the  king,  and  to  invite  him  to  a  close  alliance  with  the 
duke.  Widlenstein  required  15,000  men  from  the  king;  and 
with  these,  and  the  troops  he  himself  engaged  to  raise,  he 
undertook  to  conquer  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  to  surprise 
Vienna,  and  drive  his  master,  the  Emperor,  before  him  into 
Italy.  Strong  as  was  this  unexpected  proposition,  its  extra- 
vagant promises  were  naturally  odculated  to  excite  suspicion. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  was  too  good  a  judge  of  merit  to  reject 
with  coldness  me  offers  of  one  who  might  be  so  important  a 
friend.  But  when  Wallenstein,  encouraged  by  the  favourable 
reception  of  his  first  message,  renewed  it  after  the  battle  of 
Breitenfeld,  and  pressed  for  a  dedsive  answer,  the  prudent 
monarch  hesitated  to  trust  his  r^nitation  to  the  clmnerioal 
projects  of  so  daring  an  adventurer,  and  to  commit  so  large  a 
force  to  the  honesty  of  a  man  who  felt  no  shame  in  openly 
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avowing  himself  a  traitor.  He  eKcnsed  Imiueli^  therefore,  on 
the  plea  of  the  weakness  of  his  army,  which,  if  diminidbed  hj 
80  large  a  detachment,  woidd  certainly  snfifer  in  its  marra 
through  the  empire ;  and  thus,  perhaps-,  hy  excess  of  cantaoB, 
lost  an  opportunity  of  putting  an  immediate  end  to  the  war. 
He  afterwards  endeavoured  to  renew  the  negoeiatkm ;  bat  tibe 
&vourahIe  moment  was  past,  and  Wallenstemla  ofiended  pride 
never  forgave  the  first  neglect 

But  the  king's  hesitation,  perhaps,  only  aooeleiated  the 
breach,  which  their  characters  made  inevitable  sooner  or  later. 
Both  framed  by  nature  to  give  laws,  not  to  reeeiTa*  them, 
they  could  not  long  have  co-operated  in  an  enterprise,  wbidi 
eminently  demanded  mutual  submission  and  sacrifices.     Wtl- 
lenstein  was  nothing  where  he  was  not  ev6nfMn§ ;  he  most 
either  act  with  unlimited  power,  or  not  at  aU.     So  ooidiallj, 
too,  did  Gustayus  dislike  control,  that  he  had  almost  re- 
nounced his  advantageous  alliance  vdth  Fiance,  because  it 
threatened  to  fetter  his  own  independent  judgment.     Walleih 
stein  was  lost  to  a  party,  if  he  could  not  lead;  the  latter  nas, 
if  possible,  still  less  disposed  to  obey  the  instroctkos  of 
another.     If  the  pretensions  of  a  rival  would  be  so  irlLaome  to 
the  Duke  of  Friedland,  in  the  conduct  of  combined  opentiflBi, 
in  the  division  of  the  spoil  they  would  be  insapportaUe.   Hie 
proud  monarch  might  condescend  to  accept  the  assiataaoeof  t 
rebellious  subject  against  the  Emperor,  and  to  rewaiJ  Ui 
Taluable  services  mm  regal  munificence ;  but  he  nefer  eoril 
80  far  lose  sight  of  his  own  dignity,  and  the  nugesty  of  nmltf. 
as  to  bestow  the  recompense  whidi  the  extnKvagntt  amfritfir 
of  Wallenstein  demanded ;  and  requite  an  act  of  treason*  bofv* 
ever  useful,  with  a  crown.    In  him,  therefore,  eren  if  di 
Europe  should  tacitly  acquiesce,  Wallenstein  had  naeoB  to 
expect  the  most  decided  and  formidable  opponent  to  his  iiei 
on  the  Bohemian  crown ;  and  in  all  Europe  he  was  the  m^ 
one  who  could  enforce  his  opposition.    Goiutitiited  Diefestara 
Germany  by  Wallenstein  himself^  he  might  tun  Ub  aBM 
against  him,  and  consider  himself  bound  1^  no  oUigatioBSto 
one  who  was  himself  a  traitor.    There  was  no  zoom  Art 
Wallenstein  under  such  an  ally;  and  it  was,  appaieuHy,  ^ 
couTiction,  and  not  any  supposed  designs  upon  the  iniiPT^** 
throne,  that  he  alluded  to,  when,  after  the  death  of  tkoJppg 
of  Sweden,  he  exclaimed,  •«  It  is  wdl  for  him  and  me 


is  gone.    The  G^nnan  Empire  does  not  req[iiire  two  such 
leaders." 

His  first  scheme  of  revenge  on  the  house  of  Austria  had 
indeed  failed;  hut  the  purpose  itself  remained  unalterable; 
the  choice  of  means  alone  was  changed.  What  he  had  failed 
in  effecting  with  the  Einff  of  Sweden,  he  hoped  to  obtain  with 
less  difficulty  and  more  adyantage  from  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 
Him  he  was  as  certain  of  being  able  to  bend  to  his  views,  as 
he  had  always  been  doubtful  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Having 
always  maintained  a  good  understanding  with  his  old  friend 
Amheim,  he  now  made  use  of  him  to  bring  about  an  alliancd 
with  Saxony,  by  which  he  hoped  to  render  himself  equally 
formidable  to  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Sweden.  He  had 
reason  to  expect  that  a  scheme,  which,  if  successful,  would 
deprive  the  Swedish  monarch  of  his  influence  in  Germany, 
would  be  welcomed  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  he  knew 
was  jealous  of  the  power  and  offended  at  the  lo%  pretensions 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  If  he  succeeded  in  separating  Saxony 
from  the  Swedish  alliance,  and  in  establishing,  conjointly  with 
that  power,  a  third  party  in  the  Empire,  the  fate  of  the  war 
would  be  placed  in  his  hand ;  and  by  this  single  step  he  would 
succeed  in  gratifying  his  revenge  against  tibe  Emperor,  re- 
venging the  neglect  of  the  Swedish  monarch,  and  on  the  ruin 
of  both,  raising  the  edifice  of  his  own  greatness. 

But  whatever  course  he  might  follow  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  designs,  he  could  not  carry  them  into  effect  without  an 
army  entirely  devoted  to  him.  Such  a  force  could  not  be 
secretly  raised  without  its  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
imperial  court,  where  it  woidd  naturally  excite  suspicion,  and 
thus  frustrate  his  design  in  the  very  outset.  From  the  army, 
too,  the  rebellious  purposes  for  which  it  was  destined,  must  be 
concealed  till  the  very  moment  of  execution,  since  it  could  \^ 
scarcely  be  expected  that  they  would  at  once  he  prepared  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  a  traitor,  and  serve  against  their  legiti- 
mate sovereign.  Wallenstein,  therefore,  must  raise  it  publicly 
and  in  name  of  the  Emperor,  and  be  placed  at  its  head,  with 
unlimited  authority,  by  the  Emperor  hunself.  But  how  could 
this  be  acoonq^liahed,  otherwise  than  by  his  being  appointed  to 
the  conmiand  of  the  army,  and  entnisted  with  full  powers 
to  conduct  the  mr.  Yet  neither  his  pride,  nor  his  interest, 
~  him  toime  in  person  fixr  th]»po8t»  andas  a  suppliant 
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to  accept  from  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  a  limited  power. 
inAien  an  unlimited  authority  might  be  extorted  finnn  lus 
fears.  In  order  to  make  himself  Uie  master  of  the  terms  on 
which  he  would  resume  the  command  of  the  army,  his  oonne 
was  to  wait  until  the  post  should  be  forced  upon  him.  This 
was  the  advice  he  received  from  Amheim,  and  this  the  end 
for  which  he  laboured  with  profound  polx^  and  restleBB 
activity. 

Convinced  that  extreme  necessity  would  alone  oonqiier  the 
Emperor's  irresolution,  and  render  powerless  the  oppoaition 
of  his  bitter  enemies,  Bavaria  and  Spain,  he  henoe&itli  oc- 
cupied himself  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  enemj,  and  in 
increasing  the  embarrassments  of  his  master.  It  mm  tppa- 
rently  by  his  instigation  and  advice,  that  the  SaxonSt  when  on 
the  route  to  Lusatia  and  Silesia,  had  turned  their  march  to- 
wards Bohemia,  and  overrun  that  defenceless  kingdom,  where 
their  rapid  conquests  was  partly  the  result  of  his  meesures. 
By  the  fears  which  he  affected  to  entertain,  he  paral^ned  efetj 
effort  at  resistance ;  and  his  precipitate  retreat  oansed  ikm  de- 
lively  of  the  capital  to  the  enemy.  At  a  oonferenoe  with  the 
Saxon  general,  which  was  held  at  Eaunitz  under  the  pretait 
of  negociating  for  a  peace,  the  seal  was  put  to  the  ooMmgmejp 
and  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  was  the  first  fruits  of  thin  matml 
understanding.  While  Wallenstein  was  thus  penomllj  an* 
deavouring  to  heighten  the  perplexities  of  Austriat  ttid  yMk 
the  rapid  movements  of  the  Swedes  upon  the  Ehine  effactBaDf 
promoted  his  designs,  his  friends  and  bribed  adheraits  in 
Vienna  uttered  loud  complaints  of  the  public  ^**Uw»<*»tf^  tad 
represented  the  dismissal  of  the  general  as  the  sole  cnee  sf 
all  these  misfortunes.  "  Had  Wallenstein  conmumded,  oMt- 
ters  would  never  have  come  to  this,"  exclaimed  a  *hinw'^ 
voices ;  while  their  opinions  found  supportersv  eren  in  the 
Emperor's  privy  council. 

Ineir  repeated  remonstrances  were  not  needed  to  eoniiaM 
the  embarassed  Emperor  of  his  general's  merits,  and  of  Ui 
own  error.  His  dependence  on  Bavaria  and  the  T<ii^no  tti 
soon  become  insupportable;  but  hitherto  this  dep(  * 
permitted  him  not  to  show  bis  distrust,  or  irritate  the 
by  the  recall  of  Wallenstein.  Bat  now  when  his 
grew  every  day  more  pressing,  and  the  weakness  of 
more  apparent,  he  ooold  no  longer  hesitate  to  lieton  to  Ai 
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friends  of  the  duke,  and  to  consider  their  overtures  for  his 
restoration  to  command.  The  immense  riches  Wallenstein 
possessed,  the  uniyersal  reputation  he  enjoyed,  the  rapidity 
with  which  six  years  hefore  he  had  assembled  an  army  of 
40,000  men,  the  little  expense  at  which  he  had  maintained 
this  formidable  force,  the  actions  he  had  performed  at  its 
head,  and  lastly,  the  zeal  and  fidelity  he  had  displayed  for 
his  master's  honour,  still  lived  in  the  Emperor's  recollection, 
and  made  Wallenstein  seem  to  him  the  ablest  instrument  to 
restore  the  balance  between  the  belligerent  powers,  to  save 
Austria,  and  preserve  the  Catholic  religion.  However  sensi- 
bly the  imperial  pride  might  feel  the  humiliation,  in  being 
forced  to  make  so  unequivocal  an  admission  of  past  errors  and 
present  necessity ;  however  painful  it  was  to  descend  to  hum- 
ble entreaties,  from  the  height  of  imperial  command ;  how- 
ever doubtful  the  fidelity  of  so  deeply  injured  and  implacable 
a  character;  however  loudly  and  urgently  the  Spanish 
minister  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  protested  against  this 
step,  the  immediate  pressure  of  necessity  finally  overcame 
every  other  consideration,  and  the  friends  of  the  duke  were 
empowered  to  consult  him  on  the  subject,  and  to  hold  out  the 
prospect  of  his  restoration. 

Informed  of  all  that  was  transacted  in  the  Emperor's  cabi- 
net to  his  advantage,  Wallenstein  possessed  sufficient  self- 
command  to  conced  his  inward  triumph  and  to  assume  the 
mask  of  indifference.  The  moment  of  vengeance  was  at  last 
come,  and  his  proud  heart  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  re- 
paying with  interest  the  injuries  of  the  Emperor.  With 
artful  eloquence,  he  expatiated  upon  the  happy  tranquillity  of 
a  private  station,  which  had  blessed  him  since  his  retirement 
from  a  political  stage.  Too  long,  he  said,  had  he  tasted  the 
pleasures  of  ease  and  independence,  to  sacrifice  to  the  vain 
phantom  of  glory,  the  uncertain  favour  of  princes.  All  his 
desire  of  power  and  distinction  were  extinct :  tranquillity  and 
repose  were  now  the  sole  object  of  his  wishes.  The  better  to 
conceal  his  real  impatience,  he  declined  the  Emperor's  invita- 
tion to  the  court,  but  at  the  same  time,  to  facilitate  the  nego- 
ciations,  came  to  Znaim  in  Moravia. 

At  first,  it  was  proposed  to  limit  the  authority  to  be  intrusted 
to  him,  by  the  presence  of  a  superior,  in  order,  by  this  expe- 
dient, to  silence  the  objections  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.   The 
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imperial  deputies,  Qaestenberg  and  Werdenberg,  who,  as  old 
friends  of  the  duke,  had  been  employed  in  this  delicate  mis- 
sion, were  instructed  to  propose  that  the  King  of  Hungary 
should  remain  with  the  army,  and  learn  the  art  of  war  and^ 
Wallenstein.  But  the  very  mention  of  his  name  threatened 
to  put  a  period  to  the  whole  negociation.  '*  No !  nerer,**  ex- 
claimed Wallenstein,  *'  will  I  submit  to  a  oolleague  in  n^ 
office.  No— not  even  if  it  were  God  himself,  with  whom  I 
should  have  to  share  my  command."  But  even  when  this 
obnoxious  point  was  given  up,  Prince  Eggenberg,  the 
Emperor  s  minister  and  favourite,  who  had  always  been  the 
steady  friend  and  zealous  champion  of  Wallenstein,  and  was 
therefore  expressly  sent  to  him,  exhausted  his  eloquence 
in  vain  to  overcome  the  pretended  reluctance  of  the  dnke. 
"  The  Emperor,"  he  admitted,  "had,  in  Wallenstein,  thrown 
away  the  most  costly  jewel  in  his  crown :  but  unwillingly  and 
compulsorily  only  had  he  taken  this  step,  which  he  had  since 
deeply  repented  of;  while  his  esteem  for  the  duke  had  re- 
mained unaltered,  his  fEivour  for  him  undiminished.  Of  these 
sentiments  he  now  gave  the  most  decisive  proof,  by  reposing 
imlimited  confidence  in  his  fidelity  and  capacity  to  repair  the 
mistakes  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  change  the  whole  aspect 
of  afiOEurs.  It  would  be  great  and  noble  to  sacrifice  his  j«st 
indignation  to  the  good  of  his  country ;  dignified  and  worthy 
of  him  to  refute  the  evil  calumny  of  his  enemies  by  the  double 
warmth  of  his  zeal.  This  victory  over  himself,  ooodvded 
the  prince,  "  would  crown  his  other  unparalleled  serrioes  to 
the  empire,  and  render  him  the  greatest  man  of  his  age.** 

These  humiliating  confessions,  and  flattering  aasaiuieeB, 
seemed  at  last  to  disarm  the  anger  of  the  duke ;  hat  not  be- 
fore be  had  disburdened  his  heart  of  his  reproadbes 
the  Emperor,  pompously  dwelt  upon  his  own  serriei 
humbled  to  the  utmost  the  monarch  who  solicited  his 
ance,  did  he  condescend  to  listen  to  the  attractive  prnpof  h  sf 
the  minister.  As  if  he  yielded  entirely  to  the  force  off  thsir  tf* 
guments,  he  condescended  with  a  han^ty  relactanoe  to  Ast 
which  was  the  most  ardent  wish  of  his  heart ;  and  deigned  ti 
favour  the  ambassadors  with  a  ray  of  hope.  But  hr  htm 
patting  an  end  to  the  Emperor's  embarrusments,  bj  gifhigat 
once  a  full  and  mxxmditional  consent,  he  onlj  *«ftMed  |»  • 
part  of  his  demands,  that  he  mi^t  exalt  the  ndae  off 
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which  still  remained,  and  was  of  most  importance.  He  ac- 
cepted the  command,  but  only  for  three  months ;  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  raising,  but  not  of  leading,  an  army.  He 
wished  only  to  show  his  power  and  ability  in  its  organization^ 
and  to  display  before  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor,  the  greatness 
of  that  assistance,  which  he  still  retained  in  his  hands.  Con- 
vinced that  an  army  raised  by  his  name  alone,  would,  if  de- 
prived of  its  creator,  soon  sink  again  into  nothing,  he  intended 
it  to  sane  only  as  a  decoy  to  draw  more  important  concessions 
from  his  master.  And  yet  Ferdinand  congratulated  himself, 
even  in  having  gained  so  much  as  he  had. 

Wallenstein  did  not  long  delay  to  fulfil  those  promises  which 
all  Germany  regarded  as  chimerical,  and  which  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  had  considered  as  extravagant.  But  the  foundation  for 
the  present  enterprise  had  been  long  laid,  and  he  now  only  put 
in  motion  the  machinery,  which  many  years  had  been  prepared 
for  the  purpose.  Scarcely  had  the  news  spread  of  Wallenstein's 
levies,  when,  from  every  quarter  of  the  Austrian  monarchy, 
crowds  of  soldiers  repaired  to  try  their  fortunes  under  this  expe- 
rienced general.  Many,  who  had  before  fought  imder  his  stand- 
ards, had  been  admiring  eye-witnesses  of  his  great  actions,  and 
experienced  his  magnanimity,  came  forward  from  their  retire- 
ment, to  share  with  him  a  second  time  both  booty  and  glory. 
The  greatness  of  the  pay  he  promised  attracted  thousands, 
and  the  plentiful  supplies  the  soldier  was  likely  to  enjoy  at 
the  cost  of  the  peasant,  was  to  the  latter  an  irresistible  in- 
ducement rather  at  once  to  embrace  the  military  life,  instead 
of  being  the  victim  of  its  oppression.  All  the  Austrian  pro- 
vinces were  compelled  to  assist  in  the  equipment.  No  class 
was  exempt  from  taxation — ^no  dignity  or  privilege  from  capi- 
tation. The  Spanish  court,  as  well  as  the  King  of  Hungary, 
agreed  to  contribute  a  considerable  sum.  The  ministers  made 
large  presents,  while  WaUenstein  himself  advanced  200,000 
dollars  &om  his  own  income  to  hasten  the  armament.  The 
poorer  officers  he  supported  out  of  his  own  revenues ;  and,  by 
his  own  example,  by  brilliant  promotions,  and  still  more  bril- 
liant promises,  he  induced  all,  who  were  able,  to  raise  troops 
at  their  own  expense.  Whoever  raised  a  corps  at  his  own 
cost  was  to  be  its  commander.  In  the  appointment  of  officers, 
religion  made  no  dififereoce.  Biohes,  bravexj,  and  experienee 
were  more  regarded  than  creed.    Bj  this  uniform  treatment 
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of  different  religious  sects,  and  still  more  by  his  express  de- 
claration, that  his  present  levy  had  nothing  to  do  with  religion, 
the  Protestant  subjects  of  the  empire  were  tranquillized,  and 
reconciled  to  bear  their  share  of  the  public  burdens.  The 
duke,  at  the  same  time,  did  not  omit  to  treat,  in  his  own  name, 
with  foreign  states  for  men  and  money.  He  prevailed  on  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  a  second  time,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
I  Emperor.  Poland  was  urged  to  supply  him  with  Cossacks, 
'  and  Italy  with  warlike  necessaries.  Before  the  three  months 
i  were  expired,  the  army  which  was  assembled  in  Moravia,  amount 
ed  to  no  less  than  40,000  men,  chiefly  drawn  from  the  muxm- 
quered  parts  of  Bohemia,  from  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  the  German 
provinces  of  the  House  of  Austria.  What  to  every  one  had 
appeared  impracticable,  Wallenstein,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
Europe,  had  in  a  short  time  effected.  The  charm  of  his 
name,  his  treasures,  and  his  genius,  had  assembled  thousands 
in  arms,  Avhere  before  Austria  had  only  looked  for  hundreds. 
Furnished,  even  to  superfluity,  with  all  necessaries,  eom- 
manded  by  experienced  officers,  and  inflamed  by  enthusiasm 
which  assured  itself  of  victory,  this  newly  created  army  only 
awaited  the  signal  of  their  leader  to  show  themselves,  bj  the 
bravery  of  their  deeds,  worthy  of  his  choice. 

The  duke  had  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  the  troops  were  ready 
to  take  the  field ;  he  then  retired,  and  left  to  the  Emperor  to 
choose  a  commander.  But  it  would  have  been  as  easy  to  raise 
a  second  army  like  the  first,  as  to  find  any  other  commander 
for  it  than  Wallenstein.  This  promising  army,  the  last  hope 
of  the  Emperor,  was  nothing  but  an  illusion,  as  soon  as  the 
charm  was  dissolved  which  had  called  it  into  existence ;  by 
Wallenstein  it  had  been  raised,  and,  without  him,  it  sank 
like  a  creation  of  magic  into  its  original  nothingness.  Its 
officers  were  either  bound  to  him  as  his  debtors,  or,  as  his 
creditors,  closely  connected  with  his  interests,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  his  power.  The  regiments  he  had  entrusted  to 
his  own  relations,  creatures,  and  fEivourites.  He,  and  he 
alone,  could  discharge  to  the  troops  the  extravagant  promises 
by  which  they  had  been  lured  into  his  service.  His  pledged 
word  was  the  only  security  on  which  their  bold  expectatkms 
rested;  a  blind  reliance  on  his  omnipotence,  the  odIt  tie 
which  linked  together  in  one  common  life  and  sow  As 
Tarious  impulses  of  their  zeal.    There  was  an  cond  of  At 
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good  fortune  of  each  individual,  if  he  retired,  who  alone  was 
the  Youcher  of  its  fulfilment. 

However  little  Wallenstein  was  serious  in  his  refusal,  he 
successfully  employed  this  means  to  terrify  the  Emperor  into 
consenting  to  his  extravagant  conditions.  The  progress  of 
the  enemy  every  day  increased  the  pressure  of  the  Emperor*s 
difficulties,  while  the  remedy  was  also  close  at  hand ;  a  word 
from  him  might  terminate  the  general  embarrassment.  Prince 
Eggenberg  at  length  received  orders,  for  the  third  and  last 
time,  at  any  cost  and  sacrifice,  to  induce  his  friend,  Wallen- 
stein, to  accept  the  command. 

He  found  him  at  Znaim  in  Moravia,  pompously  surrounded 
by  the  troops,  the  possession  of  which  he  made  the  Emperor 
80  earnestly  to  long  for.  As  a  suppliant,  did  the  haughty  sub- 
ject receive  the  deputy  of  his  sovereign.  **  He  never  could 
trust,"  he  said,  "  to  a  restoration  to  command,  which  he  owed 
to  the  Emperor's  necessities,  and  not  to  his  sense  of  justice. 
He  was  now  courted,  because  the  danger  had  reached  its 
height,  and  safety  was  hoped  for  from  his  arm  only;  but 
his  successful  services  woidd  soon  cause  the  servant  to  be 
forgotten,  and  the  return  of  security  would  bring  back  re- 
newed ingratitude.  If  he  deceived  the  expectations  formed 
of  him,  his  long  earned  renown  would  be  lorfeited ;  even  if 
he  fulfilled  them,  his  repose  and  happiness  must  be  sacri- 
ficed. Soon  would  envy  be  excited  anew,  and  the  de- 
pendent monarch  would  not  hesitate,  a  second  time,  to  make  . 
an  offering  of  convenience  to  a  servant  whom  he  could  now 
dispense  with.  Better  for  him  at  once,  and  voluntarily,  to 
resign  a  post  from  which  sooner  or  later  the  intrigues  of  his 
enemies  would  expel  him.  Security  and  content  were  to  be 
found  in  the  bosom  of  private  life ;  and  nothing  but  the  wish 
to  oblige  the  Emperor  had  induced  him,  reluctantly  enough, 
to  relinquish  for  a  time  his  blissful  repose.'* 

Tired  of  this  long  iarce,  the  minister  at  last  assumed  a 
serious  tone,  and  threatened  the  obstinate  duke  with  the  Em- 
peror's resentment,  if  ho  persisted  in  his  refusal.  "Low 
enough  had  the  imperial  dignity,"  he  added,  "stooped  al- 
ready ;  and  yet,  instead  of  exciting  his  magnanimity  by  its 
condescension,  had  only  flattered  h^  pride  and  increased  his 
obstinacy.  K  this  sacrifice  had  been  made  in  vain,  he  would 
not  answer,  but  that  the  suppliant  might  be  converted  into 
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the  sovereign,  and  that  the  monarch  might  not  arenge  his  in- 
jured dignity  on  his  rebellious  subjects.  However  greatly  Fer- 
dinand may  have  erred,  the  Emperor  at  least  had  a  claim  to  obe- 
dience ;  the  man  might  be  mistaken,  but  the  monarch  oould 
not  confess  his  error.  If  the  Duke  of  Friedland  had  sofifered 
by  an  unjust  decree,  he  might  yet  be  recompensed  for  all  his 
losses ;  the  woxmd  which  it  had  itself  inflicted,  the  hand  of 
Majesty  might  heal.  If  he  asked  security  for  his  person  and 
his  dignities,  the  Emperor's  equity  would  refuse  hun  no  rea- 
sonable demand.  Majesty  contemned,  admitted  not  of  any 
atonement ;  disobedience  to  its  commands  cancelled  the  most 
brilliant  sendees.  The  Emperor  required  his  services,  and 
as  emperor  he  demanded  them.  Whatever  price  Wallenstein 
might  set  upon  them,  the  Emperor  would  readily  agree  to ; 
but  he  demanded  obedience,  or  the  weight  of  his  indignation 
should  crush  the  refractory  servant" 

Wallenstein,  whose  extensive  possessions  within  the  Ans- 
trian  monarchy  were  momentarily  exposed  to  the  power  of  the 
Emperor,  was  keenly  sensible  that  this  was  no  idle  thieat; 
yet  it  was  not  fear  that  at  last  overcame  his  affected  reluctaaoe. 
This  imperious  tone  of  itself,  was  to  his  mind  a  plain  moat  of 
the  weakness  and  despair  which  dictated  it,  while  the  Em 
peror's  readiness  to  yield  all  his  demands,  convinced  hwn 
that  he  had  attained  the  summit  of  his  wishes.  He  now 
made  a  show  of  yielding  to  the  persuasions  of  Eggenbefg ; 
and  left  him,  in  order  to  write  down  the  conditions  on  whidi 
he  accepted  the  command. 

Not  >\'ithout  apprehension,  did  the  minister  receiTe  the 
writing,  in  which  the  proudest  of  subjects  had  presaibed 
laws  to  the  proudest  of  sovereigns.  But  however  little  con- 
fidence he  had  in  the  moderation  of  his  friend,  the  ei- 
travagant  contents  of  his  writing  surpassed  even  his  nont 
expectations.  Wallenstein  required  the  uncontrolled  com- 
mand over  all  the  German  armies  of  Austria  and  Spain,  with 
unlimited  powers  to  reAvard  and  punish.  Neither  the  ynug 
of  Hungary,  nor  the  Emperor  himself,  were  to  appear  in  the 
army,  still  less  to  exercise  any  act  of  authority  over  it.  No 
commission  in  the  army,  no  pension  or  letter  of  grace,  mm  Id 
be  granted  by  the  Emperor  without  Wallenstein*8  appiofil. 
All  the  conquests  and  confiscations  that  should  take  plaoe, 
were  to  be  placed  entirely  at  Wallenstein^s  disposal,  to  t&en- 
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elusion  of  eveiy  other  tribunal.  For  bis  ordinary  pay,  an  im- 
perial hereditary  estate  was  to  be  assigned  him,  with  another 
of  the  conquered  estates  within  the  empire  for  his  extraordi- 
nary expenses.  Every  Austrian  province  was  to  be  opened  to 
him  if  he  required  it  in  case  of  retreat.  He  farther  demanded 
the  assurance  of  the  possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg, 
in  the  event  of  a  future  peace ;  and  a  formal  and  timely  in- 
timation, if  it  should  be  deemed  necessary  a  second  time  to 
deprive  him  of  the  command. 

In  vain  the  minister  entreated  him  to  moderate  his  de- 
mands, which,  if  granted,  would  deprive  the  Emperor  of  all 
authority  over  his  own  troops,  and  make  him  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  his  general.  The  value  placed  on  his  services  had 
been  too  plainly  manifested  to  prevent  him  dictating  the  price 
at  which  they  were  to  be  purchased.  If  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances compelled  the  Emperor  to  ^rant  demands,  it  was 
something  more  than  a  mere  feeling  of  haughtiness  and  de- 
sire of  revenge  which  induced  the  duke  to  make  them.  His 
plans  of  rebellion  were  formed,  to  its  success,  every  one  of  the 
conditions  for  which  Wallenstein  stipulated  in  this  treaty  with 
the  court,  was  indispensable.  Those  plans  required  that  the 
Emperor  should  be  deprived  of  all  audiority  in  Germany,  and 
be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  his  general ;  and  this  object  would 
be  attained,  the  moment  Ferdinand  subscribed  the  required 
conditions.  The  use  which  Wallenstein  intended  to  make  of 
his  army,  (widely  different  indeed  from  that  for  which  it  was 
entrusted  to  him,)  brooked  not  of  a  divided  power,  and 
still  less  of  an  authority  superior  to  his  own.  To  be  the  sole 
master  of  the  will  of  his  troops,  he  must  also  be  the  sole 
master  of  their  destinies;  insensibly  to  supplant  his  sove- 
reign, and  to  transfer  permanently  to  his  own  person  the 
rights  of  sovereignty,  which  were  (mly  lent  to  him  for  a  time 
by  a  higher  authority,  he  must  cautiously  keep  the  latter  out 
of  the  view  of  the  army.  Hence  his  obstinate  refusal  to 
allow  anyprince  of  the  house  of  Austria  to  be  present  with  the 
army.  The  liberty  of  free  disposal  of  all  the  conquered  and 
confiscated  estates  in  the  empire,  would  also  afford  him  fearful 
means  of  purchasing  dependents  and  instruments  of  his 
plans,  and  of  acting  the  dictator  in  Germany  more  absolutely 
than  ever  any  Emperor  did  in  time  of  peace.  By  the  right 
to  use  any  of  the  Austrian  provinces  as  a  place  of  refuge,  in 
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case  of  need,  he  had  full  power  to  hold  the  Emperor  a  pit- 
8oner  by  means  of  his  own  forces,  and  within  his  own  domi* 
nions;  to  exhaust  the  strength  and  resources  of 'these  coon- 
tries,  and  to  undermine  tibe  power  of  Austria  in  iti  Terf 
foundation. 

Whatever  might  be  the  issue,  he  had  equally  aecnred  his 
own  advantage,  by  the  conditions  he  had  eztoxted  from  the 
Emperor.  If  circumstances  proved  flEtvoarable  to  his  daring 
project,  this  treaty  with  the  Emperor  facilitated  its  azecajkion; 
if  on  the  contrary,  the  course  of  things  ran  counter  to  it*  it 
would  at  least  afford  him  a  brilliant  compensation  fixr  the 
failure  of  his  plans.  But  how  could  he  consider  an  agree- 
ment valid,  which  was  extorted  from  him,  and  based  upon 
(reason?  How  could  he  hope  to  bind  the  Emperor  bj  a 
written  agreement,  in  the  face  of  a  law  which  condemned 
to  death  every  one  who  should  have  the  presumption  to  im- 
pose conditions  upon  him  ?  But  this  criminal  was  the  moat 
indispensable  man  in  the  empire,  and  Ferdinand*  well  pno- 
tised  in  dissimulation,  granted  him  for  the  present  all  he 
required. 

At  last,  then,  the  imperial  army  had  found  a  conunandar^ 
chief  worthy  of  the  name.  Every  other  authority  in  the  annyt 
even  that  of  the  Emperor  himself,  ceased  from  the  numn^mA 
Wallenstein  assumed  the  commander  s  baton,  and  etetj  act 
was  invalid  which  did  not  proceed  from  him.  From  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  to  those  of  the  Weser  and  the  Oder*  «as 
felt  the  life-giving  dawning  of  this  new  star;  a  new  m^Mt 
seemed  to  inspire  the  troops  of  the  emperor,  a  new  epodief 
the  war  began.  The  Papists  form  fresh  nopes,  the  ^ 
beholds  widi  anxiety  the  changed  course  of  affiurs. 

The  greater  the  price  at  which  the  services  of  the 
general  had  been  purchased,  the  greater  justly  were  the 
pectations  from  those  which  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
tained.  But  the  duke  was  in  no  hurry  to  fulfil  these  eomeet* 
ations.  Already  in  the  vicinity  of  Bohemia,  and  at  theneal 
of  a  formidable  force,  he  had  but  to  show  himself  thers^  ja 
order  to  overpower  the  exhausted  force  of  the  Saaums,  sad 
briUiantly  to  commence  his  new  career  by  the  reoonqueat  if 
that  kingdom.  But,  contented  with  hftiyyiing  the  mMOmg 
with  indecisive  skinnishes  of  his  Croats,  he  abandoned  the 
best  part  of  that  kingdom  to  be  plundered,  and  mofsd  cab^f 
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forward  in  porsoit  of  his  own  selfish  plans.  His  design  was, 
not  to  conquer  the  Saxons,  but  to  unite  with  them.  Exclu« 
sivelj  occupied  with  this  important  object,  he  remained  in- 
active, in  the  hope  of  conquering  more  surely  bj  mefims  of 
negociation.  He  left  no  expedient  untried,  to  detach  this 
prince  from  the  Swedish  alliance;  and  Ferdinand  himself, 
ever  inclined  to  an  accommodation  with  this  prince,  approved 
of  this  proceeding.  But  the  great  debt  which  Saxony  owed 
to  Sweden,  was  as  yet  too  freshly  i*emembered  to  allow  of  such 
an  act  of  perfidy ;  and  even  had  the  Elector  been  disposed  to 
yield  to  the  temptation,  the  equivocal  character  of  Wallen- 
stein,  and  the  bad  character  of  Austrian  policy,  precluded  any 
reliance  in  the  integrity  of  its  promises.  Notorious  already 
as  a  treacherous  statesman,  he  met  not  with  fedth  upon  the 
very  occasion  when  perhaps  he  intended  to  act  honestly ;  and, 
moreover,  was  denied,  by  circumstances,  the  opportunity  of 
proving  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  by  the  disclosure  of 
his  real  motives. 

He,  therefore,  unwillingly  resolved  to  extort,  by  force  of 
arms,  what  he  could  not  obtain  by  negociation.  Suddenly 
assembling  his  troops,  he  appeared  before  Prague  ere  the 
Saxons  had  time  to  advance  to  its  relief.  After  a  short 
resistance,  the  treachery  of  some  Capuchins  opens  the  gates  to 
one  of  his  regiments;  and  the  garrison,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  citadel,  soon  laid  down  their  arms  upon  disgraceful 
conditions.  Master  of  the  capital,  he  hoped  to  carry  on  mora 
successfully  his  negociations  at  the  Saxon  court;  but  even 
while  he  was  renewmg  his  proposals  to  Amheim,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  them  weight  by  striking  a  decisive  blow. 
He  hastened  to  seize  the  narrow  passes  between  Aussig  and 
Pima,  with  a  view  of  cutting  oflf  the  retreat  of  the  Saxons 
into  their  own  country ;  but  the  rapidity  of  Amheim *s  oper- 
ations fortunately  extricated  them  from  the  danger.  After 
the  retreat  of  this  general,  Egra  and  Leutmeritz,  the  last 
strongholds  of  the  Saxons,  surrendered  to  the  conqueror:  a)id 
the  whole  kingdom  was  restored  to  its  legitimate  sovereign, 
in  less  time  than  it  had  been  lost. 

WallenstPin,  less  occupied  with  the  interests  of  his  master, 
than  with  the  furtherance  of  his  own  plans,  now  purposed  to 
carry  the  war  into  Saxony,  and  by  ravaging  his  territories, 
compel  the  Elector  to  enter  into  &  private  treaty  with  the 
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Emperor,  or  rather  with  himself.  Bat,  howeyer  litde  aeeos- 
tomed  he  was  to  make  his  will  bend  to  drcomstances,  he  now 
perceived  the  necessity  of  post^ning  his  feiTOQrite  schesie 
for  a  time,  to  a  more  pressing  emergency.  While  he  wis 
driving  the  Saxons  from  Bohemia,  Gnstayns  Adolphos  had 
been  gaining  the  victories,  already  detailed,  on  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube,  and  carried  the  war  throngh  Franoonia  and  Lb- 
satia,  to  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria.  Maximilian,  defeated  on 
the  Lech,  and  deprived  by  death  of  Count  Tilly,  his  hest  sip- 
port,  urgently  solicited  the  Emperor  to  send  with  all  speed 
the  Duke  of  Friedland  to  his  assistance,  from  Bohemia,  and 
by  the  defence  of  Bavaria,  to  avert  the  danger  frtmi  Aostm 
itseK.  He  also  made  the  same  request  to  Wallenstein,  and 
entreated  him,  till  he  could  himself  come  with  the  main  foree. 
to  despatch  in  the  mean  time  a  few  regiments  to  his  aid. 
Ferdinand  seconded  the  request  with  all  his  influence,  and 
one  messenger  after  another  was  sent  to  Wallenatein»  nigiag 
him  to  move  towards  the  Danube. 

It  now  appeared  how  completely  the  Emperor  I-mm^  saoi- 
ficed  his  authority,  in  surrendering  to  another  the  suprane 
command  of  his  troops.     Indifferent  to  Maximilian's  entna 
ties,  and  deaf  to  the  Emperor's  repeated  commands,  Wallea- 
stein   remained  inactive  in    Bohemia,  and   abandoned  the 
Elector  to  his  fate.     The  remembrance  of  the  eyil  sernee 
which  Maximilian  had  rendered  him  with  the  Cmperar,  tt 
the  Diet  at  Katisbon,  was  deeply  engraved  on  the  implaedde 
mind  of  the  duke,  and  the  Elector's  late  attempts  to  praiMt 
his  reinstatement,  were  no  secret  to  him.     The  mnrowit  d 
revenging  this  affront  had  now  arrived,  and  MiLrimi^iMi  ^hm 
doomed  to  pay  dearly  for  his  folly,  in  provoking  the  moit 
revengeful  of  men.     Wallenstein  maintained,  that  Bohsaii 
ought  not  to  be  left  exposed,  and  that  Austria  could  not  bi 
better  protected,  than  by  allowing  the  Swedish  armj  to  wmtt 
its  strength  before  the  Bavarian  fortress.     Thus,  by  the  aa 
of  the  Swedes,  he  chastised  his  enemy ;  and  while  one  piMi 
after  another  fell  into  their  hands,  he  allowed  the  Elector  ws^ 
to  await  bis  arrival  in  Eatisbon.     It  was  only  when  the  eo» 
plete  subjugation  of  Bohemia  left  him  without  <*»fMe,  and 
the  conquests  of  Gustavus  Adolphns  in  Bavaria  thnataaii 
Austria  itself,  that  he  yielded  to  the  pressing  entreaties  of  At 
Elector  and  the  Emperor,  and  determined  to  effect  the  kfl^ 
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expected  union  mth  the  former;  an  eyent,  ^vhich,  according 
to  the  general  anticipation  of  the  Boman  Catholics,  would 
decide  ihe  fate  of  the  campaign. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  too  weak  in  numbers  to  cope  even  with 
Wallenstein's  force  done,  naturally  dreaded  the  junction  of 
such  powerful  armies,  and  the  little  energy  he  used  to  pre- 
vent it,  was  the  occasion  of  great  surprise.  Apparently  he 
reckoned  too  much  on  the  hatred  which  alienated  the  leaders, 
and  seemed  to  render  their  effectual  co-operation  improbable ; 
'when  the  event  contradicted  his  views,  it  was  too  late  to  re- 
pair his  error.  On  the  first  certain  intelligence  he  received 
of  their  designs,  he  hastened  to  the  Upper  Palatinate,  for 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  Elector :  but  the  latter  had 
already  arrived  there,  and  the  junction  had  been  effected 
at  Egra. 

This  frontier  town  had  been  chosen  by  Wallenstein,  for 
the  scene  of  his  triumph  over  his  former  rival.  Not  content 
with  having  seen  him,  as  it  were,  a  suppliant  at  his  feet,  he 
imposed  upon  him  the  hard  condition  of  leaving  his  territories 
in  ms  rear  exposed  to  the  enemy,  and  declaring  by  this  long 
march  to  meet  him,  the  necessity  and  distress  to  which  he 
was  reduced.  Even  to  this  humiliation,  the  haughty  prince 
patiently  submitted.  It  had  cost  him  a  severe  struggle  to 
ask  for  protection  of  the  man  who,  if  his  own  wishes  had 
been  consulted,  would  never  have  had  the  power  of  granting 
it :  but  having  once  made  up  his  mind  to  it,  he  was  ready  to 
bear  all  the  annoyances  which  were  inseparable  from  that 
resolve,  and  sufficiently  master  of  himself  to  put  up  with 
petty  grievances,  when  an  important  end  was  in  view. 

But  whatever  pains  it  had  cost  to  effect  this  junction,  it 
was  equally  difficult  to  settle  the  conditions  on  which  it  was 
to  be  maintained.  The  united  army  must  be  placed  imder 
the  command  of  one  individual,  if  any  object  was  to  be  gained 
by  the  union,  and  each  general  was  equally  averse  to  yield  to 
the  superior  authority  of  the  other.  If  Maximilian  rested 
his  claim  on  his  electoral  dignity,  the  nobleness  of  his  descent, 
and  his  influence  in  the  empire,  Wallenstein's  military  re- 
nown, and  the  unlimited  command  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Emperor,  gave  an  equally  strong  title  to  it.  If  it  was  deeply 
humiliating  to  the  pride  of  the  former  to  serve  under  an 
imperial  subject,  the  idea  of  imposing  laws  on  so  imperious  a 
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spirit,  flattered  in  the  same  degree  the  haughtiness  of  WaDflB- 
stein.  An  obstinate  dispute  ensued,  which,  howcfcr,  tv- 
minated  in  a  mutual  compromise  to  Wallenstein  8  adTintigBi 
To  him  was  assigned  the  unlimited  command  of  hoth  amiifli^ 
particularly  in  battle,  while  the  Elector  was  depriTed  of  dl 
power  of  altering  the  order  of  battle,  or  even  the  nmte  of  te 
army.  He  retained  only  the  bare  right  of  pmiishmg  nl 
rewarding  his  own  troops,  and  the  free  use  of  these,  wki 
not  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Imperialists. 

^After  these  preliminaries  were  settled,  the  two  genenk  il 
last  ventured  upon  an  interview;  but  not  until  thcj  hd 
mutually  promised  to  bury  the  past  in  oblivion,  and  all  tiba 
outward  formalities  of  a  reconciliation  had  been  setdei 
According  to  agreement,  they  publicly  embraced  in  the  si^of 
their  troops,  and  made  mutual  professions  of  friendship^  iridk 
in  reality  the  hearts  of  both  were  overflowing  with  malieeL 
Maximilian,  well  versed  in  dissimulation,  had  sufficient  oon- 
mand  over  himseK,  not  to  betray  in  a  single  feature  his  nd 
feelings ;  but  a  malicious  triumph  sparkled  in  the  eyes  d 
WallensteiU;  and  the  constraint  which  was  visiUe  in  all  In 
movements,  betrayed  the  violence  of  the  emotion  idiidi  em- 
powered his  proud  soul. 

The  combined  Imperial  and  Bavarian  armies  amounted  li 
nearly  60,000  men,  chiefly  veterans.  Before  this  finve,  dK 
King  of  Sweden  was  not  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  field.  Al 
his  attempt  to  prevent  their  junction  had  uuled,  he  eoB' 
menced  a  rapid  retreat  into  Franconia,  and  awaited  thof 
for  some  decisive  movement  on  the  part  of  the  eneoiT,  ii 
order  to  form  his  own  plans.  The  position  of  the  eoB' 
bined  armies  between  the  frontiers  of  Saxony  and  Bawann 
left  it  for  some  time  doubtful  whether  they  would  reuMite  Ai 
war  into  the  former,  or  endeavour  to  drive  the  Swedes  tim 
the  Danube,  and  deliver  Bavaria.  Saxony  had  heeri^atiBfri 
of  troops  by  Amheim,  who  was  pursuing  his  conquesli  ii 
Silesia;  not  without  a  secret  design,  it  was  general^ 
posed,  of  favouring  the  entrance  of  the  Duke  of  Friei" 
into  that  electorate,  and  of  thus  driving  the  inesolote 
Oeorge  into  peace  with  the  Emperor.  Gustarua  Ado^hff 
himself,  fully  persuaded  that  'Wallenstein*s  iriewa  weie  dh 
rected  against  Saxony,  hastily  despatched  a  strong  i 
cnent  to  the  assistance  of  his  oonfedeiate,  widi  the  ' 
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as  soon  as  circomstances  would  allow,  of  following  witb  the 
main  body.  But  the  moyements  of  Wallenst>ein*s  army 
soon  led  him  to  suspect  that  he  himself  was  the  object  of  at- 
tack ;  and  the  Duke^s  march  through  the  Upper  Palatinate, 
placed  the  matter  bejond  a  doubt.  The  question  now  was, 
now  to  provide  for  his  own  security,  and  the  prize  was  no 
longer  his  supremacy,  but  his  very  existence.  His  fer- 
tile genius  must  now  supply  the  means,  not  of  conquest, 
but  of  preservation.  The  approach  of  the  enemy  had  sur- 
prised him  before  he  had  time  to  concentrate  his  troops,  which 
-were  scattered  all  over  Germany,  or  to  summon  his  allies  to 
his  aid.  Too  weak  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field,  he  had  no 
choice  left,  but  either  to  throw  himself  into  Nuremberg,  and 
run  the  risk  of  being  shut  up  in  its  walls,  or  to  sacrifice  that 
city,  and  await  a  reinforcement  imder  the  cannon  of  Donau- 
worth.  Indifferent  to  danger  or  difficulty,  while  he  obeyed  the 
call  of  humanity  or  honour,  he  chose  the  first  without  hesita- 
tion, firmly  resolved  to  bury  himself  with  his  whole  army 
tinder  the  ruins  of  Nuremberg,  rather  than  to  purchase  his 
own  safety  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  confederates. 

Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  surround  the  city  and 
suburbs  with  redoubts,  and  to  form  an  entrenched  camp. 
Several  thousand  workmen  immediately  commenced  this  ex- 
tensive work,  and  an  heroic  determination  to  hazard  life  and 
pioperty  in  the  common  cause,  animated  the  inhabitants  of 
Nuremberg.  A  trench,  eight  feet  deep  and  twelve  broad, 
surrounded  the  whole  fortification ;  the  lines  were  defended 
by  redoubts  and  batteries,  the  gates  by  half  moons.  The 
river  Pegnitz,  which  flows  through  Nuremberg,  divided  the 
whole  camp  into  two  semicircles,  whose  communication  was 
secured  by  several  bridges.  Above  three  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon  defended  the  town-walls  and  the  intrenchments.  The 
peasantry  from  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Nuremberg,  assisted  the  Swedish  soldiers  so  zealously, 
that  on  the  seventh  day  the  army  was  able  to  enter  the  camp, 
and,  in  a  fortnight,  this  great  work  was  completed. 

While  these  operations  were  carried  on  without  the  walls,  the 
magistrates  of  Nuremberg  were  busily  occupied  in  filling  the 
magazines  with  provisions  and  ammunition  for  a  long  siege. 
Measures  were  taken,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants,  which  was  likely  to  be  endangered  by  the 
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conflux  of  so  many  people ;  cleanliness  was  enfinrced  hj  tha 
strictest  regulations.  In  order,  if  necessary,  to  siqpport  tie 
King,  the  youth  of  the  city  were  emhodied  and  tniiiied  to 
arms,  the  militia  of  the  town  considerably  leiiifiDiced,  and  i 
new  regiment  raised,  consisting  of  fbaMnd-twenty  naaei, 
according  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  Gtutema  had,  it 
the  mean  time,  called  to  his  assistance  his  allies,  Duke  'WSr 
lianx  of  Weimar,  and  the  Landgraye  of  Hesse  Gasssl ;  asl 
ordered  his  generals  on  the  Hhme,  in  Thniingm  and  Loinr 
Saxony,  to  commence  their  march  immediately,  and  join  Ub 
with  their  troops  in  Nuremberg.  His  army,  idddi  wm  aa- 
camped  within  the  lines,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  Ifl^OOO 
men,  scarcely  a  third  of  the  enemy. 

The  Imperialists  had,  in  the  mean  time,  by  alow  mante 
advanced  to  Neumark,  where  WaUenstein  made  a 
review.  At  the  sight  of  this  formidable  force,  he  coold 
refrain  from  indulging  in  a  childish  boast:  **In  ionr  dsfi,* 
said  he,  "  it  will  be  shown  whether  I  or  the  King  of  Swddea 
is  to  be  master  of  the  world.**  Yet,  notwitiistaiidiiig  Ui 
superiority,  he  did  nothing  to  fulfil  his  promiBe;  and  eiaa 
let  slip  the  opportunity  of  crushing  his  enemy,  when  the  lat- 
ter had  the  hardihood  to  leave  his  lines  to  meet  him.  **  Bal 
ties  enough  have  been  fought,"  was  his  answer  to  diosa  ida 
advised  him  to  attack  the  King,  '*  it  is  now  time  to  trjaaathr 
method. "  Wallenstein's  well-founded  reputation  requiied  aH 
any  of  those  rash  enterprises  on  which  younger  Boldieta  i«ih>ii 
the  hope  of  gaining  a  name.  Satisfied  that  the  enem^a 
would  dearly  sell  a  victoiy,  while  a  defeat  would  h 
ruin  the  Emperor's  affidrs,  he  resolved  to  wear  out  tlw 
of  his  opponent  by  a  tedious  blockade,  and  by  tbna 
him  of  every  opportunity  of  availing  himaelf  of  Irfa 
tuous  bravery,  take  from  him  the  verr  advantage  lAiflk  id 
hitherto  rendered  him  iirfincible.  Wiuumt  "^•IfWig  mr  aM 
therefore,  he  erected  a  strong  fortified  camp  on  the  oomt 
of  the  Pegnitz,  and  oppoaite  Nuremberg ;  and,  hj 
chosen  position,  cut  off  from  the  dly  and  the  eamp  eCG*- 
tavus  ail  supplies  from  Franc  i,  Swabia, 
Thus  he  held  in  aiege  at  onoe  itj  and  the  Smg; 
tered  himself  with  the  hope  oi  rlT.bot^Mlv, 
by  famine  and  pestilence  the  <  of  ]      d 

he  had  no  wiah  to  enoounter  ini         Id. 
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Little  aware,  howerer,  of  the  resources  and  the  strength 
of  his  adversarj,  Wallenstein  had  not  taken  sufficient  pre- 
cautioDs  to  avert  from  himself  the  fate  he  was  designing  for 
others.  From  the  whole  of  the  neighhouring  country,  the  pea- 
santry had  fled  with  their  property ;  and  what  little  provision 
remained,  must  he  ohstinately  contested  with  the  Swedes.  The 
King  spared  the  magazines  within  the  town,  as  long  as  it  was 
possible  to  provision  his  army  from  without ;  and  these  forays 
produced  constant  skirmishes  between  the  Croats  and  the 
Swedish  cavalry,  of  which  the  surrounding  country  exhibited 
the  most  melancholy  traces.  The  necessaries  of  h£e  must  be 
obtained  sword  in  hand ;  and  the  foraging  parties  could  not 
venture  out  without  a  numerous  escort  And  when  this  sup- 
ply failed,  the  town  opened  its  magazines  to  the  King,  but 
Wallenstein  bad  to  support  his  troops  from  a  distance.  A 
large  convoy  from  Bavaria  was  on  its  way  to  him,  with  an 
escort  of  a  thousand  men.  Gustavus  Adolphus  having  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  its  approach,  immediately  sent  out  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  to  intercept  it ;  and  the  darkness  of  the 
night  favoured  the  enterprise.  The  whole  convoy,  with  the 
town  in  which  it  was,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes ;  the 
Imperial  escort  was  cut  to  pieces ;  about  12,000  cattle  carried 
off ;  and  a  thousand  waggons,  loaded  with  bread,  which  could 
not  be  brought  away,  were  set  on  fire.  Seven  regiments, 
which  Wallenstein  had  sent  forward  to  Altdorp  to  cover  the 
entrance  of  the  long  and  anxiously  expected  convoy,  were  at- 
tacked by  the  King,  who  had,  in  like  manner,  advanced  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  his  cavalry,  and  routed  after  an  obstinate 
action,  being  driven  back  into  ike  Imperial  camp,  with  the  loss 
of  400  men.  So  many  diecks  and  difficulties,  and  so  firm 
and  unexpected  a  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  King,  made 
the  Duke  of  Friedland  repent  that  he  had  declined  to  hazard 
a  battle.  The  strength  of  the  Swedish  camp  rendered  an 
attack  impracticable;  and  the  armed  yoath  of  Nuremberg 
served  the  Ejng  as  a  nursery  firom  whidi  he  could  supply  his 
loss  of  troops.  'Hie  want  of  proTisions,  which  began  to  be 
felt  in  the  Imperial  camp  as  strongly  as  in  the  Swedish,  Ten- 
dered it  imcertain  whidi  party  womd  be  first  compelled  to  give 
way. 

Fifteen  days  had  the  two  armies  now  remained  in  view  of 
each  other,  eqnallj  defended  by  inaoeessiUe  entrenohments, 
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-without  attempting  anything  more  than  slight  i^^vrVn  and 
unimportant  skirmishes.  On  both  sides,  infectious  liig^mf, 
the  natural  consequence  of  bad  food,  and  a  crowded  popiik- 
tion,  had  occasioned  a  greater  loss  than  the  swoxd.  Ana  this 
evil  daily  increased.  But  at  length,  the  long  expected  BQ^ 
cours  arrived  in  the  Swedish  camp ;  and  by  this  strong  rein- 
forcement, the  King  was  now  enabled  to  obey  the  <iic»4ttffi  d 
his  native  courage,  and  to  break  the  chains  which  had  hitherto 
fettered  him. 

In  obedience  to  his  requisitions,  the  Duke  of  Weimar  had 
hastily  drawn  together  a  corps  from  the  garrisons  in  liOiPer 
Saxony  and  Thuringia,  which,  at  Schweinnut  in  Franoooia. 
was  joined  by  four  Saxon  regiments,  and  at  Eitadngen  bj  the 
corps  of  the  Rhine,  which  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the 
Palatine  of  Birkenfeld,  despatched  to  the  relief  of  the  King 
The  Chancellor,  Oxenstiem,  xmdertook  to  lead  this  force  to 
its  destination.  After  being  joined  at  Windaheim  by  the 
Duke  of  Weimar  himseK,  and  the  Swedish  General  Banner, 
he  advanced  by  rapid  marches  to  Pruck  and  Eltersdorl^  ^vdien 
he  passed  the  Eednitz,  and  reached  the  Swedish  camp  in 
safety.  This  reinforcement  amounted  to  nearly  50,000  men, 
and  was  attended  by  a  train  of  60  pieces  of  cannon,  and  4,000 
l>^g^6  waggons.  Gustavus  now  saw  himself  at  the  head  d 
an  army  of  nearly  70,000  strong,  withoot  reckoning  Ihb 
militia  of  Nuremberg,  which,  in  case  of  necessity,  eouU 
bring  into  the  field  about  30,000  fighting  men ;  a  formiUde 
force,  opposed  to  another  not  less  formidable.  The  imx 
seemed  at  length  compressed  to  the  point  of  a  single  faattki 
which  was  to  decide  its  fearful  issue.  With  diTidad  wpt 
pathies,  Europe  looked  with  anxiety  to  this  scene,  irf^ff^  the 
whole  strength  of  the  two  contending  parties  "was  imttJ!^ 
drawn,  as  it  were,  to  a  focus 

If,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Swedish  saccours,  a  mat  d 
provisions  had  been  felt,  the  evil  was  now  fearfully  inenesei 
to  a  dreadful  height  in  both  camps,  for  Wallenstein  ^*^  ake 
received  reinforcements  from  Bavaria.  Besides  the  1SIO,000 
men  confronted  to  each  other,  and  more  than  60,000  hoiMi^ 
in  the  two  armies,  and  besides  the  inhabitants  of  Noranbu 
whose  number  far  exceeded  the  Swedish  army,  thaie  ^ 

the  camp  of  Wallenstein  about  16,000  women,  with  i 
drivers,  and  nearly  the  same  number  in  that  of  the 
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The  custom  of  the  time  permitted  the  soldier  to  cany  his 
fiunily  with  him  to  the  field.  A  number  of  prostitutes  fol- 
lowed the  Imperialists ;  while,  with  the  view  of  preyenting 
such  excesses,  Gustavus^s  care  for  the  morals  of  his  sol- 
diers promoted  marriages.  For  the  rising  generation,  who 
had  this  camp  for  their  home  and  country,  regular  military 
schools  were  established,  which  educated  a  race  of  excellent 
warriors,  by  which  means  the  army  might  in  a  manner  re- 
cruit itself  in  the  course  of  a  long  campaign.  No  wonder, 
then,  if  these  wandering  nations  exhausted  every  territory  in 
which  they  encamped,  and  by  their  immense  consumption 
raised  the  necessaries  of  life  to  an  exorbitant  price.  All  the 
mills  of  Nuremberg  were  insufficient  to  grind  the  com  re- 
quired for  each  day ;  and  15,000  pounds  of  bread,  which  were 
daily  delivered  by  the  town  into  the  Swedish  camp,  excited, 
without  allaying,  the  hunger  of  the  soldiers.  The  laudable 
exertions  of  the  magistrates  of  Nuremberg  could  not  prevent 
the  greater  part  of  die  horses  from  dying  for  want  of  forage, 
while  the  increasing  mortality  in  the  camp  consigned  more 
than  a  hundred  men  daily  to  the  grave. 

To  put  an  end  to  these  distresses,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  re 
lying  on  his  numerical  superiority,  left  his  lines  on  the  25tb 
day,  forming  before  the  enemy  in  order  of  battle,  while  he 
cannonaded  the  duke^s  camp  m>m  three  batteries  erected  on 
the  side  of  the  Rednitz.  But  the  duke  remained  immoveable 
in  his  entrenchments,  and  contented  himself  with  answering 
this  challenge  by  a  distant  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry.  His 
plan  was  to  wear  out  the  king  by  his  inactivity,  and  by  the 
force  of  famine  to  overcome  his  resolute  determination ;  and 
neither  the  remonstrances  of  Maximilian,  and  the  impatience 
of  his  army,  nor  the  ridicule  of  his  opponent,  could  shake  his 
purpose.  Gustavus,  deceived  in  his  hope  of  forcing  a  battle, 
and  compelled  by  his  increasing  necessities,  now  attempted 
impossibilities,  and  resolved  to  storm  a  position  which  art  and 
nature  had  combined  to  render  impregnable. 

Intrusting  his  own  camp  to  the  mUitia  of  Nuremberg,  oa 
the  fifty-eighth  day  of  his  encampment,  (the  festival  of  St. 
Bartholomew,)  he  advanced  in  full  order  of  battle,  and  passing 
the  Rednitz  at  Furth,  easily  drove  the  enemy's  outposts'  be- 
fore him.  The  main  army  of  the  Imperialists  was  posted  on 
the  steep  heights  between  the  Biber  and  the  Rednitz,  called 
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the  Old  Fortress  and  Altenberg;  whila  the  camp  itseli,  oomr 
manded  by  these  eminences,  spread  out  unmeasarablj  aloBg 
the  plain.  On  these  heights,  the  whole  of  the  artilieiy  «n 
placed.  Deep  trenches  sarrotmded  inaocessiUe  redodbti, 
while  thick  barricadoes,  with  pointed  palisades,  defended  the 
approaches  to  the  heights,  from  the  sommits  of  wliicht  WaUoi- 
stein  calmly  and  secnrely  discharged  the  lidlitiiiiigi  of  his 
artillery  from  amid  the  diurk  thnnder-donds  ofsmoke.  A  de- 
stroctive  fire  of  musketry  was  maintained  bdiind  the  hixiait 
works,  and  a  hundred  pieces  of  caonon  threatened  the  de^e> 
rate  assailant  with  certain  destruction.  Against  tlua  dangn- 
ous  post  GustaTus  now  directed  his  attack;  five  lummd 
musketeers,  supported  by  a  few  in&ntiy,  (for  a  gveater  wwiwIk*' 
could  not  act  in  the  narrow  space,)  eigqyed  the  onenYied jpnti- 
lege  of  first  throwing  themselyes  into  the  open  jaws  of  dieath. 
The  assault  was  furious,  the  resistance  obstinate.  iggpwHI 
to  the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  and  inforiato  bjthe 
prospect  of  inevitable  death,  these  determined  warrimna  raaM 
forward  to  storm  the  heights ;  which,  in  an  instant,  oanrerted 
into  a  flaming  volcano,  discharged  on  them  a  sbofwer  of  shot 
At  the  same  moment,  the  heavy  cavalry  rushed  Ibrwaid  into 
the  openings  which  the  artillery  had  made  in  the  dose  naki 
of  the  assailants,  and  divided  them ;  till  the  intrepid  head, 
conquered  by  the  strength  of  nature  and  of  man,  tooktoflUht 
leaving  a  hundred  deal  upon  the  field.  To  GennanaUl 
Gustavus  jielded  this  post  of  honour.  Exaspeiated  at  Adr 
retreat,  he  now  led  on  his  Finlanders  to  the  attack,  tfiii>^S^ 
by  their  northern  courage,  to  shame  the  cowardioe  oif  the  0«v 
mans.  But  they,  also,  after  a  similar  hot  reception, 
to  the  superiority  of  the  enemy;  and  a  thizd 
ceeded  them  to  experience  the  same  fate.  This 
by  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  and  a  sixth ;  so  that,  daring  a  tea 
action,  every  regiment  was  brought  to  the  attack  to 
bloody  loss  from  the  contest  A  thousand  "»"gl^ 
covered  the  field ;  yet  Gustams  undauntedly  ^^^taiwnil  At 
attack,  and  Wallensteia  held  his  position  nnahalren. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  sharp  contest  had  taken  plaoa  W 
tween  the  imperial  cavalry  and  the  left  wing  of  the  " 
which  was  posted  in  a  thicket  on  the  Bednitx,  iridi 

success,  but  with  equal  intrepidity  and  loss  on  bodi 

The  Duke  of  Friedland  and  Pimce  Bernard  of  WeoBar  lal 


s. 
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each  a  horse  shot  under  them ;  the  king  himself  had  the  sole 
of  his  hoot  carried  off  hy  a  cannon  hall.  The  comhat  was 
maintained  mth  undiminished  ohstinacy,^  till  the  approach  of 
night  separated  the  comhatants.  But  the  Swedes  had  ad- 
vanced too  fEur  to  retreat  without  hazard.  While  the  king 
was  seeking  an  officer  to  convey  to  the  regiments  the  order  to 
retreat,  he  met  Colonel  Hephum,  a  hrave  Scotchman,  whose 
native  courage  alone  had  drawn  him  from  the  camp  to  share 
in  the  dangers  of  the  day.  Offended  with  the  king  for  having 
not  long  hefore  preferred  a  younger  officer  for  some  post  of 
danger,  he  had  rashly  vowed  never  acain  to  draw  his  sword  for 
the  king.  To  him  Gustavus  now  addressed  himself,  praising 
his  courage,  and  requesting  him  to  order  the  regiments  to  re- 
treat *'  Sire,"  replied  the  hrave  soldier,  "it  is  the  only  ser- 
vice I  cannot  refuse  to  your  Majesty ;  for  it  is  a  hazardous 
one," — and  immediately  hastened  to  carry  the  command. 
One  of  the  heights  above  the  old  fortre^  had,  in  the  heat 
of  the  action,  been  carried  by  the  Duke  of  Weimar.  It  com- 
manded the  hills  and  the  whole  camp.  But  the  heavy  rain 
which  fell  during  the  night,  rendered  it  impossible  to  draw  up 
the  cannon;  and  this  post,  which  had  been  gained  with  so 
much  bloodshed,  was  also  voluntarily  abandoned.  Diffident 
of  fortune,  which  forsook  him  on  this  decisive  day,  the  king 
did  not  venture  the  following  morning  to  renew  the  attack 
with  his  exhausted  troops ;  and  vanquished  for  the  first  time, 
even  because  he  was  not  victor,  he  led  back  his  troops  over 
the  Bednitz.  Two  thousand  dead  which  he  left  behind  him 
on  the  field,  testified  to  the  extent  of  his  loss ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Friedland  remained  unconquered  within  his  lines. 

For  fourteen  days  after  this  action,  the  two  armies  still  con^ 
tinned  in  front  of  each  other,  each  in  the  hope  that  the  other 
would  be  the  first  to  give  way.  Every  day  reduced  their  pro^ 
visions,  and  as  scarcity  became  greater,  the  excesses  of  thel 
soldiers  rendered  furious,  exerdsed  the  wildest  outrages  on  the 
peasantry.  The  increasing  distress  broke  up  all  disciplina 
and  order  in  the  Swedish  camp ;  and  the  German  regiments* 
in  particular,  distinguished  themselves  for  the  ravages  they, 
practised  indiscriminately  on  friend  and  foe.  The  weak  hand 
of  a  sin^^  individual  could  not  check  excesses,  encoura^rad 
by  the  silence,  if  not  the  actual  example,  of  the  inferior 
officers      These  shameful  breaches  of  discipline,  pn  the 
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maintenance  of  which  he  had  hitherto  jnsdj  prided 
aeyerelj  pained  the  king ;  and  the  yehemence  with  which  ha 
reproached  the  German  officers  for  their  neg1]geiioe«  bespoke 
the  liveliness  of  his  emotion.  "  It  is  yon  yoanelTes,  Ger- 
mans/' said  he,  "  that  roh  your  native  country,  and  rain  your 
own  confederates  in  the  faith.  As  God  is  my  jadge,  I  abhor 
you,  I  loathe  you ;  my  heart  sinks  within,  even  wncoi  I  look 
upon  yoiL  Ye  break  my  orders ;  ye  are  the  cause  that  the 
world  curses  me.  that  ihe  tears  of  poverty  fidlow  me,  that 
complaints  ring  in  my  ear — 'The  king,  our  friend,  doies  us 
more  harm  than  even  our  worst  enemies.*  On  yoor  aoooont 
I  have  stripped  my  own  kingdom  of  its  treasures,  and  spent 
upon  you  more  than  40  tons  of  gold  * ;  while  from  your  Ger- 
man empire  I  have  not  received  the  least  aid.  I  gaire  you 
a  share  of  all  that  God  had  given  to  me ;  and  had  ye  regarded 
my  orders,  I  would  have  gladly  shared  with  you  all  my  fritnre 
acquisitions.  Your  want  of  discipline  convinces  me  of  your 
evil  intentions,  whatever  cause  I  mi^t  otherwise  haye  to 
applaud  your  bravery." 

Nuremberg  had  exerted  itself,  almost  beyond  its  power,  to 
subsist  for  eleven  weeks  the  vast  crowd  which  was  oompresaed 
within  its  boundaries;  but  its  means  were  at  length  ex- 
hausted, and  the  king  s  more  numerous  par^  was  obhged  to 
determine  on  a  retreat.    By  the  casualties  of  war  and  sick* 
ness,  Nuremberg  had  lost  more  than  10,000  of  its  wKahit, 
ants,   and  Gustavus   Adolphus  nearly  20,000   of  bis    sol- 
diers. The  fields  around  the  city  were  trampled  down,  the  vil- 
lages lay  in  ashes,  the  plundered  peasantry  lay  fidnt  and 
dying  on  the  highways ;  aead  bodies  infected  the  air,  »nA  li^d 
food,  the  exhalations  from  so  dense  a  population,  and  so  many 
putrifying  carcasses,  together  with  the  heat  of  the  dog^dsyi^ 
produced  a  desolating  pestilence  which  raged  among  m^m  mJ 
beasts,  and  long  after  the  retreat  of  both  armies,  oontianed  lo 
load  the  countiy  with  misery  and  distress.    A£focted  1^  the 
general  distress,  and  despairing  of  conquering  the  stead^  de- 
termination of  the  Duke  of  Friedland,  the  king  broke  up  Ui 
camp  on  the  8th  September,  leaving  in  Nuremberg  a  suS- 
dent  garrison.     Be  advanced  in  fuU  order  of  hattb  befae 
the  enemy,  who  remained  motionless,  and  did  not  attempi  m 

*  A  ton  of  gold  bk  Sweden  amoanti  to  100,000  tiz 
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the  least  to  haxass  his  retreat.  His  route  lay  by  the  Aisch 
and  Windsheim  towards  Neustadt,  where  he  halted  five  days 
to  refresh  his  troops,  and  also  to  be  near  to  Nuremberg,  in 
case  the  enemy  should  make  an  attempt  upon  the  town.  But 
Wallenstein,  as  exhausted  as  himself,  had  only  awaited  the 
retreat  of  the  Swedes  to  commence  his  own.  Five  days  after- 
wards, he  broke  up  his  camp  vat  Zimdorf,  and  set  it  on  fire. 
A  hundred  columns  of  smoke,  rising  from  all  the  burning 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  announced  his  retreat,  and 
showed  the  city  the  fate  it  had  escaped.  His  march,  which 
was  directed  on  Forschiem,  was  marked  by  the  most  frightful 
ravages  ;  but  he  was  too  (ax  advanced  to  be  overtaken  by  the 
king.  The  latter  now  divided  his  army,  which  the  exhausted 
country  was  unable  to  support,  and  leaving  one  division  to 
protect  Franconia,  with  the  other  he  prosecuted  in  person  his 
conquests  in  Bavaria. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  imperial  Bavarian  army  had  marched 
into  the  Bishopric  of  Bamberg,  where  the  Duke  of  Friedland 
a  second  time  mustered  his  troops.  He  found  this  force,  which 
80  lately  had  amounted  to  60,000  men,  diminished  by  the  sword, 
desertion,  and  disease,  to  about  24,000,  and  of  these  a  fourth 
were  Bavarians.  Thus  had;the  encampments  before  Nuremberg 
weakened  both  parties  more  than  two  great  battles  would 
have  done,  apparently  without  advancing  the  termination  of 
the  war,  or  satisfying,  by  any  decisive  result,  the  expectations 
of  Europe.  The  king's  conquests  in  Bavaria,  were,  it  is  true, 
checked  for  a  time  by  this  diversion  before  Nuremberg,  and 
Austria  itself  secured  against  the  danger  of  immediate  inva* 
sion ;  but  by  the  retreat  of  the  king  from  that  city,  he  was 
again  left  at  full  liberty  to  make  Bavaria  the  seat  of  war.  In- 
different towards  the  &te  of  that  country,  and  weary  of  the  re** 
straint  which  his  union  with  the  Elector  imposed  upon  him,  the 
Duke  of  Friedland  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  separat- 
ing from  this  burdensome  associate,  and  prosecuting,  with  re- 
newed earnestness,  his  favourite  plans.  Still  adhering  to  his 
purpose  of  detaching  Saxony  from  its  Swedish  alliance^ 
he  selected  that  country  for  his  winter  quarters,  hoping  by  his 
destructive  presence  to  force  the  Elector  the  more  readil) 
into  his  views. 

No  conjuncture  could  be  more  favourable  for  his  designs. 
The  Saxons  had  invaded  Silesia,  where,  reinforced  by  troops 
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him,  when  the  Emg  of  Sweden's  arriyal  at  Erfurt  gave  on 
unexpected  cheek  to  his  operations.  Placed  between  the  Soxxm 
and  Swedish  armies,  which  were  likely  to  be  iiEirther  reinforced 
by  the  troops  of  George,  Duke  of  Luneburg,  from  Lower 
Saxony,  he  hastily  retired  upon  Merseberg,  to  form  a  junction 
there  with  Count  Pappenheim,  and  to  repel  the  further  ad- 
vance of  the  Swedes. 

OustaTus  Adolphus  had  witnessed,  with  great  uneasiness, 
the  arts  employed  by  Spain  and  Austria  to  detach  his  allies 
from  him.  The  more  important  his  alliance  with  Saxony,  the 
more  anxiety  the  inconstant  temper  of  John  George  caused 
him.  Between  himself  and  the  Elector,  a  sincere  friendship 
could  never  subsist.  A  prince,  proud  of  his  political  import- 
ance, and  accustomed  to  consider  himself  as  the  head  of  his 
party,  could  not  see  without  annoyance  the  interference  of  a 
foreign  power  in  the  a£Gsdrs  of  the  Empire  ;  and  nothing,  but 
the  extreme  danger  of  his  dominions,  could  overcome  the  aver- 
sion with  which  he  had  long  witnessed  the  progress  of  this 
unwelcome  intruder.  The  increasing  influence  of  the  king  in 
Germany,  his  authori^r  with  the  Protestant  states,  the  un- 
ambiguous proofs  which  he  gave  of  his  ambitious  views,  which 
were  of  a  character  calculated  to  excite  the  jealousies  of  all 
the  states  of  the  Empire,  awakened  in  the  Elector^s  breast 
a  thousand  anxieties,  which  the  imperial  emissaries  did  not 
fail  skilfully  to  keep  alive  and  chensh  Every  arbitrary  step 
on  the  part  of  the  King,  everv  demand,  however  reasonable, 
m'bich  he  addressed  to  ^e  princes  of  the  Empire,  was  followed 
by  bitter  complaints  from  the  Elector,  which  seemed  to  an- 
nounce an  approaching  rupture.  Eyen  the  generals  of  the 
two  powers,  whenever  they  were  called  upon  to  act  in  common, 
manifested  the  same  jealousy  as  divided  their  leaders.  John 
George's  natural  aversion  to  war,  and  a  lingering  attachment 
to  Austria,  favoured  the  efforts  of  Amheim ;  who,  maintaining 
a  constant  correspondence  with  Wallenstein,  laboured  inces- 
santly to  effect  a  private  treaty  between  his  master  and  the 
Emperor ;  and  if  his  representations  were  long  disregarded, 
still  the  event  proved  that  they  were  not  altogether  without 
effect 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  naturally  a[^[»rehensive  of  the  conse- 
quences which  the  defection  of  so  powerful  an  ally  would  pro- 
duce on  his  future  projects  in  Germany,  spared  no  pains  to 
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from  Brandenbnrgh  and  Sweden,  they  bad  gained  seweal  ad- 
Tantages  over  the  Emperor'B  troops.  Sileeia  would  be  aaved 
by  a  diversion  against  the  Elector  in  his  own  tarrit4me8,  and 
the  attempt  was  the  more  easy,  as  Saxony,  left  und^ended 
during  the  war  in  Silesia,  lay  open  on  every  aide  to  attaeL 
The  pretext  of  rescuing  from  uie  enemy  an  hezeditaiy  do- 
minion of  Austria,  would  silence  the  remonstnoicea  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  and,  under  the  mask  of  a  palnotic  zeal 
for  the  Emperor's  interests,  Maximilian  might  be  aacrifieed 
without  much  difficulty.  By  giving  up  the  rick  oountij  of 
Bavaria  to  the  Swedes,  he  hoped  to  be  left  munolasted  bj 
them  in  his  enterprise  against  Saxony,  while  the  increayaiiig 
coldness  between  Gustavus  and  the  Saxon  Court,  gave  him 
little  reason  to  apprehend  any  extraordinary  zeal  lor  the  de- 
liverance of  John  Geoiige.  Thus  a  second  time  abandoned 
by  his  artful  protector,  the  Elector  separated  from  Wallen- 
stein  at  Bamberg,  to  protect  his  defenceless  temtory  with  the 
small  remains  of  his  troops,  while  the  imperial  army,  under 
Wallenstein,  directed  its  march  through  Bayreotli  and  G>- 
burg  towards  the  Thuringian  Forest. 

An  imperial  general.  Hoik,  had  previously  been  deapatehed 
into  Yogtland,  to  lay  waste  this  defenceless  provinoe  ivith  fire 
and  sword,  he  was  soon  followed  by  Gallas,  another  of  the 
Duke's  generals,  and  an  equally  ^thful  instrument  of  fail 
mhuman  orders.  Finally,  Pappenheim,  too.  was  reoalled  from 
Lower  Saxony,  to  reinforce  the  diminished  army  of  the  dake. 
and  to  complete  the  miseries  of  the  devoted  oountiy.  RniigJ 
churches,  villages  in  ashes,  harvests  wilfully  destroyed,  fiyni- 
Kes  plundered,  and  murdered  peasants,  marked  the  prograt 
of  these  barbarians,  under  whose  scourge  the  whole  of  Tfan- 
ringia,  Yogtland,  and  Meissen,  lay  defenoeleaa.  Tet  tlw 
was  but  the  prelude  to  greater  sufferings,  with  which  WaUoi- 
stein  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  main  army,  threatened 
Saxony.  After  having  left  behind  him  fearful  monuments  cf 
his  fury,  in  his  march  through  Franconia  and  Thuriagia,  he 
arrived  with  his  whole  army  in  the  Circle  of  Leipzig,  and 
compelled  the  city,  after  a  short  resistance,  to  surrender.  H«^ 
design  was  to  push  on  to  Dresden,  and  by  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  country,  to  prescribe  laws  to  the  Elector.  He  bad  al- 
ready approached  the  Mulda,  threatening  to  overpower  the 
Saxon  army  which  liad  advanced  as  fiir  as  Torgan  to 
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him,  when  the  Emg  of  Sweden's  arriyal  at  Erfurt  gave  on 
unexpected  cheek  to  his  operations.  Placed  between  the  Soxxm 
and  Swedish  armies,  which  were  likely  to  be  farther  reinforced 
by  the  troops  of  George,  Duke  of  Luneburg,  from  Lower 
Saxony,  he  hastily  retired  upon  Merseberg,  to  form  a  junction 
there  with  Count  Pappenheim,  and  to  repel  the  further  ad- 
vance of  the  Swedes. 

Oustavus  Adolphus  had  witnessed,  with  great  uneasiness, 
the  arts  employed  by  Spain  and  Austria  to  detach  his  allies 
from.  him.  The  more  important  his  alliance  with  Saxony,  the 
more  anxiety  the  inconstant  temper  of  John  George  caused 
him.  Between  himself  and  the  Elector,  a  sincere  friendship 
could  never  subsist.  A  prince,  proud  of  his  political  import- 
ance, and  accustomed  to  consider  himself  as  the  head  of  his 
party,  could  not  see  without  annoyance  the  interference  of  a 
foreign  power  in  the  affidrs  of  the  Empire  ;  and  nothing,  but 
the  extreme  danger  of  his  dominions,  could  overcome  the  aver- 
sion with  which  he  had  long  witnessed  the  progress  of  this 
unwelcome  intruder.  The  increasing  influence  of  the  king  in 
Germany,  his  authori^r  with  the  Protestant  states,  the  un- 
ambiguous proofs  which  he  gave  of  his  ambitious  views,  which 
were  of  a  character  calculated  to  excite  the  jealousies  of  all 
the  states  of  tlie  Empire,  awakened  in  the  Elector's  breast 
a  thousand  anxieties,  which  the  imperial  emissaries  did  not 
fail  skilfully  to  keep  alive  and  chensh  Every  arbitrary  step 
on  the  part  of  the  King,  everv  demand,  however  reasonable, 
wbich  he  addressed  to  the  princes  of  the  Empire,  was  followed 
by  bitter  complaints  from  the  Elector,  which  seemed  to  an- 
nounce an  approaching  rupture.  Eyen  the  generals  of  the 
two  powers,  whenever  they  were  called  upon  to  act  in  common, 
manifested  the  same  jealousy  as  divided  their  leaders.  John 
George's  natural  aversion  to  war,  and  a  lingering  attachment 
to  Austria,  favoured  the  efforts  of  Amheim ;  who,  maintaining 
a  constant  correspondence  with  Wallenstein,  laboured  inces- 
santly to  effect  a  private  treaty  between  his  master  and  the 
Emperor ;  and  if  his  representations  were  long  disregarded, 
still  the  event  proved  that  they  were  not  altogether  without 
effect 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  naturally  a[^[»rehensive  of  the  conse- 
quences which  the  defection  of  so  powerful  an  ally  would  pro- 
diu>e  on  his  future  projects  in  Germany,  spared  no  pains  to 
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ayert  so  pemicioas  an  event;  and  his  remonstnmoes  had 
hitherto  had  some  effect  upon  the  Elector.  Bat  the  formid- 
ahle  power  with  which  the  Emperor  seconded  hit  sednctiTe 
proposals,  and  the  miseries  which,  in  the  case  of  heaitatkn, 
he  threatened  to  accumulate  upon  Sazonj,  mi|^t  at  leousth 
OTcrcome  the  resolution  of  the  Elector,  shouM  he  bekft 
exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies ;  while  an  indi£Bef- 
ence  to  the  hie  of  so  powerful  a  confederate,  iroald  ixie- 
parablj  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  other  allies  in  their  pro- 
tector. This  consideration  induced  the  king  a  second  tana 
to  yield  to  the  pressing  entreaties  of  the  Elector,  and  to  aacai- 
fice  his  own  brilliant  prospects  to  the  safety  of  thia  ally.  He 
had  already  resolved  upon  a  second  attack  on  TngnMotfi^t ; 
and  the  weakness  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  gave  him  hopea 
of  soon  forcing  this  exhausted  enemy  to  accede  to  a  neutnhtj. 
An  insurrection  of  the  peasantiy  in  Upper  Austria*  opened  to 
him  a  passage  into  that  country,  and  the  capital  mig^  be 
in  his  possession,  before  Wallenstein  could  have  time  to 
advance  to  its  defence.  All  these  views  he  now  gave  up 
for  the  sake  of  an  ally,  who,  neither  by  his  services  nor  his 
fidelity,  was  worthy  of  the  sacrifice ;  who,  on  the  preasing  oc- 
casions of  common  good,  had  steadily  adhered  to  his  own  aeffish 
projects  ;  and  who  was  important,  not  for  the  services  he  was 
expected  to  render,  but  merely  for  the  injuries  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  inflict.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  refrain  fiom  in- 
dignation, when  we  know  that,  in  this  expedition,  imdertaken 
for  the  benefit  of  such  an  ally,  the  great  king  was  destined  to 
terminate  his  career? 

Bapidly  assembling  his  troops  in  Franconia,  he  followed 
the  route  of  Wallenstein  through  Thuringia.  Duke  Bemaid 
of  Weimar,  who  had  been  despatched  to  act  against  Pappen- 
heim,  joined  the  king  at  Armstadt,  who  now  saw  Jiima^lf  at 
the  head  of  20.000  veterans.  At  Erfurt  he  took  leave 
of  his  queen,  who  was  not  to  behold  him,  save  in  hia  coffin, 
at  Wcissenfels.  Their  anxious  adieus  seemed  to  fbihoda  an 
eternal  separation. 

He  reached  Naumburg  on  the  1st  November,  1682,  be&ze 
the  corps,  which  the  Duke  of  Friedland  had  despatched  for 
that  purpose,  could  make  itself  master  of  that  place.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country  flocked  in  crowds  to 
look  upon  the  hero,  the  avenger,  the  great  king,  who,  a 
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before,  bad  first  appeared  in  that  quarter,  like  a  guardian 
angel.  Shouts  of  joy  eyeiywhere  attended  his  progress ;  the 
people  knelt  before  him,  and  struggled  for  the  honour  of 
touching  the  sheath  of  his  sword,  or  £he  hem  of  his  garment 
The  modest  hero  disliked  this  innocent  tribute  which  a  sin- 
cerely grateful  and  admiring  multitude  paid  him.  "  Is  it 
not,"  said  he,  "  as  if  this  people  would  make  a  God  of  me? 
Our  afiairs  prosper,  indeed;  but  I  fear  the  Tengeance  of 
Heaven  will  punish  us  for  this  presumption,  and  soon  enough 
reveal  to  this  deluded  multitude  my  human  weakness  and 
mortality !"  How  amiable  does  Gustavus  appear  before  us 
at  this  moment,  when  about  to  leave  us  for  ever !  Even  in 
the  plenitude  of  success,  he  honoura  an  avenging  Nemesis, 
declines  that  homage  which  is  due  only  to  the  Immortal,  and 
strengthens  his  title  to  our  tears,  the  nearer  the  moment  ap- 
proaches that  is  to  call  them  forth ! 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Duke  of  Friedland  had  determined  to 
advance  to  meet  the  king,  as  far  as  Weissenfels,  and  even  at 
the  hazard  of  a  battle,  to  secure  his  winter-quarters  in  Saxony. 
His  inactivity  before  Nuremberg  had  occasioned  a  suspicion  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  measure  his  powers  with  those  of  the  Hero 
of  the  North,  and  his  hard-earned  reputation  would  be  at  stake, 
if,  a  second  time,  he  should  decline  a  battle.  His  present  supe- 
riority in  numbers,  though  much  less  than  what  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  siege  of  Nuremberg,  was  still  enough  to  give 
him  hopes  of  victory,  if  he  could  compel  the  king  to  give  battle 
before  his  junction  with  the  Saxons.  But  his  present  reliance 
was  not  so  much  in  his  numerical  superiority,  as  in  the  predic- 
tions of  his  astrologer  Seni,  who  had  read  in  the  stars  that  the 
good  fortune  of  the  Swedish  monarch  would  decline  in  the 
month  of  November.  Besides,  between  Ni»imburg  and  Weis- 
senfels there  was  also  a  range  of  narrow  defiles,  formed  by  a 
long  mountainous  ridge,  and  the  river  Saal,  which  ran  at  their 
foot,  along  which  the  Swedes  could  not  advance  without  diffi- 
culty, and  which  might,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  troops, 
be  rendered  almost  impassable.  If  attacked  there,  the  kmg 
would  have  no  choice  but  either  to  penetrate  with  great  dan- 
ger through  the  defiles,  or  commence  a  laborious  retreat 
through  Thuringia,  and  to  expose  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  to  a  march  through  a  desert  countiy,  deficient  in  evenr 
necessary  for  their  support.    But  the  rapidity  with  whid^ 
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Gustavus  Adolphus  bad  taken  possesedon  of  Naamboigy  dwp- 
pointed  this  plan,  and  it  yna  now  Walleostein  himself  who 
awaited  the  attack. 

But  in  this  expectation  he  was  disappointed;  lor  tlie  kn^ 
instead  of  advancing  to  meet  him  at  Weissen£dLi,  made  fn> 
parations  for  entrenching  himself  near  Naomboig,  ^tii  ^ 
mtention  of  awaiting  ti^ere  the  reinforoemexitB  wkidi  ^ 
Duke  of  Limenburg  was  bringing  np.    Undecided  whetlMC 
to  advance  against  t^e  king  through  the  narrow  passes  be- 
tween Weissenfels  and  Naumburg,  or  to  remain  in  actiTe  in  bit 
camp,  he  called  a  council  of  war,  in  order  to  baye  the  m- 
nion  of  his  most  experienced  generals.  None  of  these  thoogm 
it  prudent  to  attack  the  king  in  his  adTantageous  positioi. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  preparations  which  tae  latter  msdfe 
to  fortify  his  camp,  plainly  showed  that  it  was  not  bas  inteo- 
tion  soon  to  abandon  it.     But  the  approach  of  winter  na- 
dered  it  impossible  to  prolong  the  campaign,  and  hj  a  conti- 
nued encampment  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  the  anny,airesdf 
60  much  in  need  of  repose.     All  voices  were  in  iKwoar  of  im- 
mediately terminating  the  campaign :  and,  the  more  so.  si 
tne  important  city  of  Cologne  upon  the  Bhbie  was  threaCened 
by  the  Dutch,  while  the  progress  of  the  enemy  m  West- 
phalia and  the  Lower  Bhme  called  for  effectrva  lemlures- 
ments  in  that  quarter     Wallenstein  yielded  to  tlie  wei^it  tt 
tnese  arguments .  and  almost  conyinced  that,  at  this  senoa. 
be  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  an  attack  from  llie  Kb^  be 
put  his  troops  into  winter-quarters,  but  so  tboc  if  nnrcMWiy 
they  might  be  rapidly  assembled.     Count  PappenlMnm  was 
despatched,  with  great  part  of  the  army,  to  the  niwintiiMifi  tt 
Cologne,  with  orders  to  take  possession,  on  his  mareii,  of  iht 
fortress  of  Moritzburg,  in  the  territory  of  Halle.     Difcisat 
corps  took  up  their  winter-quarters  in  the  neigbbouiing  tomm, 
to  watch,  on  all  sides,  the  motions  of  the  enemy.    GomitOoi- 
leredo  guarded  the  castle  of  Weissenfels,  and  Wallepstain 
himself  encamped  with  the  remainder  not  far  from  Mens- 
burg,  between  Flotzgaben  and  the  Saal,  from  wfaenea  he  par 
posed  to  march  to  Leipzig,  and  to  cut  off  the  oommaniortioa 
between  the  Saxons  and  me  Swedish  army. 

Scarcely  had  Gustavus  Adolpbus  been  informed  of  PaMieB 
heim's  departure,  when  suddenly  breaking  op  his  oanp  it 
Naumburg,  be  hastened  with  bu  whole  fbioe  to  attaok  As 
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enemy,  now  weakened  to  one  balf.  He  adranced,  bj  Tapid 
marches,  towards  'Weissenfels,  from  whence  the  news  of  nis 
arrival  quicklj  reached  the  enemy,  and  greatly  astonished 
the  Dake  of  Friedland.  Bat  a  speedy  resohition  was  now 
necessary ;  and  the  measures  of  Wallenstein  were  soon  taken. 
Though  he  had  little  more  than  lf2,000  men  to  oppose  to  the 
S0,000  of  the  enemv.  be  might  hope  to  maintain  his  ground 
until  the  return  of  Pappenheim,  who  could  not  have  advanced 
farther  than  Halle,  nve  miles  distant.  Messengers  were 
hastily  despatched  to  recall  him.  while  Wallenstein  moved 
forward  into  the  wide  plain  between  the  Ganal  and  Lutzen, 
where  he  awaited  the  King  in  full  order  of  battle,  and,  by 
this  position,  cut  off  his  communication  with  Leipzig  and  the 
Saxon  auxiliaries. 

Three  cannon  shots,  fired  by  Count  Collerodo  from  the 
castle  of  Weissenfels,  announced  the  king's  approach ;  and 
at  this  concerted  signal,  the  light  troops  of  the  Duke  of 
Friedland.  under  the  command  of  the  Croatian  General  Iso- 
lani,  moved  forward  to  possess  themselves  of  the  villages  lying 
upon  the  Eippach  Their  weak  resistance  did  not  impede  the 
advance  of  the  enemy,  who  crossed  the  Rippach,  near  ine 
village  of  that  name,  and  formed  in  line  below  Lutzen.  op- 
posite the  Imperialists.  The  high  road  which  goes  from 
Weissenfels  to  Leipzig,  is  intersected  betweei?  Lutzen  and 
Markranstadt  by  the  canal  which  extends  from  Zeitz  to  Merse- 
burg,  and  unites  the  Elster  with  the  Saal.  On  this  canal, 
rested  the  right  wing  of  the  Imperialists,  and  the  left  of  the 
King  of  Sweden ;  but  so  that  the  cavaliy  of  both  extended 
t^m selves  along  the  opposite  side.  To  the  northward,  be- 
hind Lutzen,  was  Wallenstein's  right  wing,  and  to  the  south 
of  that  town  was  posted  the  left  wing  of  the  Swedes ;  both 
armies  fronted  the  high  road,  which  ran  between  them,  and 
divided  their  order  of  battle ;  but  the  evening  before  the  bat- 
tle, Wallenstein,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  his  opponent, 
had  possessed  himself  of  this  highway,  deepened  the  trenches 
whidi  ran  along  its  sides,  and  planted  them  with  musketeers, 
BO  as  to  make  the  crossing  of  it  both  difficult  and  dangerous. 
B^ind  these,  again,  was  erected  abatteiy  of  seven  large  pieces 
of  cannon,  to  support  the  fire  from  the  trenohes ;  and  at  the 
windmills,  close  behind  Lutzen,  fourteen  smaller  field  pieces 
were  ranged  on  an  eminence,  fixnn  which  they  could  sweep  the 
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greater  part  of  the  plain.  The  in&ntiy,  divided  into  no  man 
than  five  unwieldy  brigades,  -was  drown  up  at  the  diittiince  of 
300  paces  from  the  road,  and  the  caTalzy  covered  the  flanliL 
All  Uie  baggage  was  sent  to  Lutzen,  that  it  might  not  impete 
the  movements  of  the  army;  and  the  ammimitioii-^vraggoni 
alone  remained,  which  were  placed  in  rear  of  the  line.  To 
conceal  the  weaJmess  of  the  Lnperialists,  all  the  SoUoweis  cf 
the  camp  and  sutlers  were  mounted,  and  posted  on  the  left 
wing.  These  arrangements  were  made  during  the  darimMi 
of  the  night ;  and  when  the  morning  dawned,  eveiy  thing  wm 
in  readiness  for  the  reception  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Gustavus  Adolphoe  i^ 
peared  on  the  opposite  plain,  and  formed  his  troope  in  the 
order  of  attack.  His  disposition  was  the  same  as  Uiat  whidi 
had  been  so  successful  the  year  before  at  Leipzig.  Small 
squadrons  of  horse  were  interspersed  among  the  drrisioDt  tt 
the  infantry,  and  troops  of  musketeers  placed  here  and  then 
among  the  cavalry.  The  army  was  arranged  in  two  linee»  the 
canal  on  the  right  and  in  its  rear,  the  hi^  road  in  front  and 
the  town  on  the  left.  In  the  centre,  the  in&ntry  was  fozmad, 
under  the  command  of  Count  Brahe;  the  cavalry  on  die 
wings ;  the  artillery  in  front.  To  the  German  hero,  BenMadL 
Duke  of  Weimar,  was  intrusted  the  command  of  the  Oenm/i 
cavalry  of  the  left  wing ;  while,  on  the  right,  the  king  led  ca 
the  Swedes  in  person,  in  order  to  excite  the  emulation  of  the 
two  nations  to  a  noble  competition.  The  seoond  linewai 
formed  in  the  same  manner ;  and  behind  these  was  placed 
the  reserve,  commanded  by  Henderson,  a  Scotchman. 

In  this  position,  they  awaited  the  eventful  dawn  of  moniii^ 
to  begin  a  contest,  which  long  delay,  rather  than  the  jnoha 
bility  of  decisive  consequences,  and  the  picked  hody,  nther 
than  the  number  of  the  combatants,  was  to  render  so  temUe 
and  remarkable.  The  strained  expectation  of  Europe,  so  di^ 
appointed  before  Nuremberg,  was  now  to  be  gratiAed  on  dM 
plains  of  Lutzen.  During  the  whole  course  of  the  mr^  tm 
such  generals,  so  equally  matched  in  renown  and  ahilitj,  kai 
not  before  been  pitted  against  each  other.  Never,  as  yet,  kai 
daring  been  cooled  by  soawful  a  hazard,  or  hope  Animft^^  }fm^ 
glorious  a  prize.  Europe  was  next  day  to  learn  who  naa  Mr 
greatest  general: — ^to-morrow,  the  leader,  who  had  hiUnrti 
been  invincible,  must  acknowledge  a  victor. 
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was  to  place  it  beyond  a  doubt,  whether  the  viotories  of  Qua* 
tayos  at  Leipzig  and  on  the  Lech,  were  owinff  to  his  own 
military  genius,  or  to  the  incompetency  of  his  opponent; 
whether  the  services  of  Wallenstein  were  to  vindicate  the 
Emperor's  choice,  and  justify  the  high  price  at  which  they 
had  been  purchased.  The  victoiy  was  as  yet  doubtful,  but 
certain  were  the  labour  and  the  bloodshed  by  which  it  must 
be  earned.  Every  private,  in  both  armies,  felt  a  jealous  share 
in  their  leader's  reputation,  and  under  every  corslet  beat  the 
same  emotions  that  inflamed  the  bosoms  of  the  generals. 
Each  army  knew  the  enemy  to  which  it  was  to  be  opposed : 
and  the  anxiety  which  each  in  vain  attempted  to  repress,  was  J  ' 
a  convincing  proof  of  their  opponent's  strength.  ^^ 

At  last  the  fateful  morning  dawned ;  but  an  impenetrable 
fog,  which  spread  over  the  plain,  delayed  the  attack  till  noon* 
Reeling  in  front  of  his  lines,  the  king  offered  up  his  devotions; 
and  the  whole  army,  at  the  same  moment  dropping  on  their 
knees,  burst  into  a  moving  hymn,  accompanied  by  the  militaiy 
music.  The  king  then  mounted  his  horse,  and  clad  only  in  a 
leathern  doublet  and  surtout,  (for  a  wound  he  had  formerly 
received  prevented  his  wearing  armour,^  rode  along  the  ranks, 
to  animate  the  courage  of  his  troops  with  a  joyful  confidence, 
which,  however,  the  forboding  presentiment  of  his  own  bosom 
contradicted.  **  God  with  us !  "  was  the  war-cry  of  the 
Swedes ;  *'  Jesus  Maria ! "  that  of  the  Imperialists.  About 
eleven  the  fog  began  to  disperse,  and  the  enemy  became 
visible.  At  the  same  moment  Lutzen  was  seen  in  flames, 
having  been  set  on  fire  by  command  of  the  duke,  to  pre- 
vent his  being  outflanked  on  that  side.  The  charge  was  now 
sounded;  the  cavalry  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  and  the  infantiy 
advanced  against  the  trenches. 

Received  by  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry  and  heavy 
artillery,  these  intrepid  battalions  maintained  the  attack  with 
undaunted  courage,  till  the  enemy's  musketeers  abandoned 
their  posts,  the  trenches  were  passed,  the  battery  carried  and 
turned  against  the  enemy.  They  pressed  forward  with  irre* 
sistible  impetuosity ;  the  first  of  tne  five  imperial  brigades 
was  immediately  routed,  the  second  soon  after,  and  the  third 
put  to  flight.  But  here  the  genius  of  Wallenstein  opposed 
Itself  to  their  progress.  With  the  rapidity  of  lightning  he 
was  on  the  spot  to  rally  his  discomfited  troops;  and  his 
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powerfdl  word  was  itself  snfficient  to  stop  the  flight  «f  tte 
nigitiYes.  Supported  bj  three  regiiiientB  of  candzy,  the  ym^ 
flushed  brigades,  forming  anew,  fieuMd  the  enemy,  and  ftmmi 
Tigoronsly  into  the  broken  ranks  of  the  Swedes.  A  ihihIw 
oos  conflict  ensned.  The  nearness  of  the  eneoiy  left  no  wotm 
for  fire-arms,  tho  foiy  of  the  attack  no  time  for  ^^p^^»yg ;  iMi 
was  matched  to  man,  the  useless  musket  fyyrhanged  fiar  At 
sword  and  pike,  and  science  gave  way  to  despentum.  Ofw* 
powered  by  nxunbers,  the  wearied  Swedes  at  last  rrtiie  bqfMi 
the  trenches ;  and  Ihe  captured  battezy  is  again  lost  hr  At 
retreat.  A  thousand  mangled  bodies  already  stiewed  tib 
plain,  and  as  yet  not  a  sin^e  step  of  gproond  had  been  won. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Ung*s  right  wing,  led  by  lunasl(had 
Mien  upon  the  enemy's  le£    ^Die  first  impetuous  wboA  of 
the  heavy  Finland  cuirassiers  dispersed  the  li^^btly-moanlal 
Poles  and  Croats,  who  were  posted  here,  and  their  disoidfl^ 
flight  spread  terror  and  confusion  among  the  rest  of  «i 
cavalry.    At  this  moment  notice  was  bfoa^^  the  kin^  tkil 
his  icdBeintiy  were  retreating  over  the  trenches*  and  also  tkil 
his  left  wing,  exposed  to  a  severe  fire  from  the  enemy's  ^****^ 
posted  at  &e  windmills,  was  b^inning  to  giTe  way.     Widi 
rapid  decision  he  committed  to  Ueneru  Horn  the  pmsuit  d 
the  enemy's  left,  while  he  flew,  at  the  head  of  the  rfjgjmflntrf 
Steinbeck,  to  repair  the  disorder  of  his  right  wing.    jQjsniUt 
charger  bore  hun  with  the  velocity  of  lightning  acrass  At 
trenches,  but  the  squadrons  that  followed  could  not  eoflte  ta 
with  the  same  speed,  and  only  a  few  hooemen,  among  lAta 
was  Francis  Albert,  Duke  of  Saxe  Lanenbuig;  wtaob  akls  It 
keep  up  with  the  king.     He  rode  directly  to  the  flaoe  what 
his  infuitry  were  most  closely  pressed,  ana  while  he  mm  msa^ 
noitring  the  enemy's  line  for  an  exposed  point  of  attaski  ^ 
shortness  of  his  sight  unfortunately  led  him  too  cToeo  te  tk/k 
ranks.     An  imperial  Gefreyter*,  remanding  that  every  Mt 
respectfully  made  way  for  him  as  he  rode  along;  f"iHifliBai^y 
ordered  a  musketeer  to  take  aim  at  him.     **  Fuds  at  Un 
yonder,"  said  he,  "  that  must  be  a  man  of  consefoenoe.*  Hi 
soldier  fired,  and  the  king's  left  ann  was  shattnad.     At  dtft 
moment  his  squadron  came  hnnying  up»  and  a 

*  QtStvyUr, a pmon  tnmpt  from  wtddqg fcly,— riy i 
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of  "  the  king  bleeds !  the  king  is  shot ! "  spread  terror  and 
consternation  through  all  the  ranks.  '*  It  is  nothing — ^follow 
me,"  ched  the  king,  collecting  his  vhole  strength ;  but  over- 
come by  pain,  and  nearly  fainting,  he  requested  the  Duke  of 
Lauenburg,  in  French,  to  lead  him  unobeerred  out  of  the 
tumult  While  the  duke  proceeded  towards  the  right  wing 
with  the  king,  making  a  long  circuit  to  keep  this  discouraging 
sight  from  &e  disordered  infiBntry,  his  majesty  received  a 
second  shot  through  the  back,  which  deprived  him  of  his 
remaining  strength.  '*  Brother,"  said  he,  with  a  dying  voice, 
*'  I  have  enough !  look  only  to  your  own  life."  At  the  same 
moment  he  feu  from  his  horse  pierced  by  several  more  shots; 
and  abandoned  by  all  his  attendants,  he  breathed  his  last 
amidst  the  plundering  hands  of  the  Croats.  His  charger, 
flying  without  its  rider,  and  covered  with  blood,  soon  made 
known  to  the  Swedish  cavalry  the  Ml  of  their  king.  They 
rushed  madly  forward  to  rescue  his  sacred  remains  from  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  A  murderous  conflict  ensued  over  the 
body,  till  his  mangled  remains  were  buried  beneath  a  heap  of 
slain. 

The  mournful  tidings  soon  ran  through  the  Swedish  army ; 
but  instead  of  destroying  the  courage  of  these  brave  troops,  it 
but  excited  it  into  a  new,  a  wild,  and  consuming  flame.  Life 
had  lessened  in  value,  now  that  the  most  sacred  life  of  all  was 
gone ;  death  had  no  terrors  for  the  lowly  since  the  anointed 
head  was  not  spared.  With  the  fury  of  lions  the  Upland, 
Smaland,  Finland,  East  and  West  Gothland  regiments  rushed 
a  second  time  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  which,  already 
making  but  feeble  resistance  to  General  Horn,  was  now  entirely 
beaten  from  the  field.  Bernard,  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  gave 
to  the  bereaved  Swedes  a  noble  leader  in  his  own  person;  and 
the  spirit  of  Gustavus  led  his  victorious  squadrons  anew.  The 
left  wing  quickly  formed  again,  and  vigorously  pressed  the  right 
of  the  Imperialists.  The  artillezy  at  the  windmills,  which  had 
maintamed  so  murderous  a  fire  upon  the  Swedes,  was  captured 
and  turned  against  the  enemy.  'Ae  centre,  also,  of  the  Swedish 
in&ntry,  commanded  by  the  duke  and  Exiyphausen,  advanced 
a  second  time  aaamst  the  trenches,  whidi  they  successfully 
passed,  and  Teto&  the  battery  of  seven  cannons.  The  attack 
was  now  renewed  with  redouUed  fury  upon  the  heavy  bat- 
talions of  the  enemyli  centre ;  their  resistance  became 
gradually  leas,  and  chance  oom^ired  with  Swedish  valour  te 
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complete  the  defeat.  The  imperial  powdar-iraMDiig  tookfln^ 
and,  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  grenades  and  bombs  filkd 
the  air.  The  enemj,  now  in  conrasion,  thoiif^t  tbej  van 
attacked  in  the  rear,  while  the  Swedish  brigadeBpreased  tbom 
in  front.  Their  courage  began  to  &il  them.  T£eir  left  wing 
was  already  beaten,  their  r^t  wayering,  and  tbeir  artflloj 
in  the  enemy*s  hands.  The  battle  seemed  to  be  ^Imfflpt  de- 
cided; another  moment  would  decide  the  fate  of  the  daj, 
when  Pappenheim  appeared  on  the  field,  with  bis  coiiaanen 
and  dragoons;  all  the  adyantages  already  gained  were  lost. 
and  the  battle  was  to  be  fought  anew. 

The  order  which  recalled  that  general  to  Ijiitien  had 
reached  him  in  Halle,  while  his  troops  were  still  planderiiig 
the  town.    It  was  impossible  to  collect  the  scattered  infimtij 
with  that  rapidity,  which  the  urgency  of  the  order,  and  Pqnao- 
heim's  impatience  required.   Without  waiting  for  it»  therefen. 
he  ordered  eight  regiments  of  cayalry  to  mount;  end  at  thflff 
head  he  galloped  at  full  speed  for  Lutzen,  to  shaie  in  tbB 
battle.     He  arrived  in  time  to  witness  the  fii^t  of  tbB 
imperial  right  wing,  which  Gustavus  Horn  was  driTing  fion 
the  field,  and  to  be  at  first  involved  in  their  nmL     But  witk 
rapid  presence  of  mind  he  rallied  the  flying  troopB.  and  led 
them  once  more  against  the  enemy.    Carried  awiqf  by  bit  wU 
bravery,  and  impatient  to  encounter  the  king,  iffao  be  in- 
posed  was  at  the  head  of  this  wing,  he  burst  foriooelj  iipea 
the  Swedish  ranks,  which,  exhaust^  by  victoiy,  and  inferior 
in  numbers,  were,  after  a  noble  resistance,  overpoiwied  I9 
this  fresh  body  of  enemies.    Pappenheim*8  oneipeeted  ap- 
pearance revived  the  drooping  courage  of  the  Impeiialiili. 
and  the  Duke  of  Friedland  quickly  availed  bimself  of  tbe 
favourable  moment  to  re-form  his  line.    The  dosdj  ■erriri 
battalions  of  the  Swedes  were,  after  a  tremendous  *M*-flMi*, 
again  driven  across  the  trenches ;  and  the  battery,  wbkb  bad 
been  twice  lost,  again  rescued  firom  their  hands.    Tbe  nbole 
yellow  regiment,  the  finest  of  all  that  diafJTifln^^ffhftj  tbesi* 
selves  in  this  dreadful  day,  lay  dead  on  the  field,  coTerinff  tbe 
ground  almost  in  the  same  excellent  order  which,  wb^difei 
they  maintained  with  such  unyielding  courage,    llie  seme  lile 
befel  another  regiment  of  Blues,  which  Count 
attacked  with  the  imperial  cavalry,  and  oat  down  after 
perate  contest.    Seven  times  did  this  intrepid  geneni  _ 
the  attack ;  seven  hoxses  were  shot  onder  muL  and  be 
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self  was  pierced  with  six  musket  balls ;  yet  be  would  not 
leave  the  field,  until  he  was  carried  along  in  the  general  rout 
of  the  whole  army.  Wallenstein  himself  was  seen  riding 
through  his  ranks  with  cool  intrepidity,  amidst  a  shower  of 
balls,  assisting  the  distressed,  encouraging  the  valiant  with 
praise,  and  the  wavering  by  his  fearful  glance.  Around  and 
close  by  him  his  men  were  Mling  thick,  and  his  own  mantle 
was  perforated  by  several  shots.  But  avensing  destiny  this 
day  protected  that  breast,  for  which  another  weapon  was 
reserved;  on  the  same  field  where  the  noble  Gustavus  ex- 
pired, Wallenstein  was  not  allowed  to  terminate  his  guilty 
career. 

Less  fortunate  was  Pappenheim,  the  Telamon  of  the  army, 
the  bravest  soldier  of  Austria  and  the  church.  An  ardent 
desire  to  encounter  the  king  in  person,  carried  this  daring 
leader  into  the  thickest  of  ^e  fight,  where  he  thought  his 
noble  opponent  was  most  surely  to  be  met.  Gustavus  had 
also  expressed  a  wish  to  meet  his  brave  antagonist,  but  these 
hostile  wishes  remained  ungratified ;  death  first  brought  to^ 
gether  these  two  great  heroes.  Two  musket* balls  pierced  the 
breast  of  Pappenheim ;  and  his  men  forcibly  carried  him  from 
the  field.  While  they  were  conveying  lum  to  the  rear,  a 
murmur  reached  him,  that  he  whom  he  had  sought,  lay 
dead  upon  the  plain.  When  the  truth  of  the  report  was  con- 
firmed to  him,  his  look  became  brighter,  his  dying  eye 
sparkled-  with  a  last  gleam  of  joy.  **  Tell  the  Duke  of  Fried- 
land,'*  said  he,  **  that  I  lie  without  hope  of  life,  but  that  I 
die  hi^ppy,  since  I  know  that  the  implacable  enemy  of  my 
religion  has  flallen  on  the  same  day." 

With  Pappenheim,  the  good  fortune  of  the  Imperialists  de- 
parted. The  cavalry  of  the  right  wing,  already  beaten,  and 
only  rallied  by  his  exertions,  no  sooner  missed  their  victorious 
leader,  than  ihej  gave  up  everything  for  lost,  and  abandoned 
the  field  of  battle  in  spiritless  despair.  The  right  wing  fell 
into  the  same  confusion,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  regi- 
ments, which  the  bravery  of  their  colonels  Gotz,  Terzky,  Col- 
leredo,  and  Piccolomini,  compelled  to  keep  their  ground. 
The  Swedish  infiBuitry,  with  prompt  detemunation,  profited 
by  the  enemy's  confusion.  To  fiU  up  the  gaps  which  death 
had  made  in  the  front  line,  they  formed  both  lines  into  one» 
and  with  it  made  the  final  and  decisive  charge.  A  third  time 
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thej  crossed  the  trenches,  and  a  third  time  they  eaptmed  tiw 
battery.  The  sun  was  setting  when  the  two  lines  dosed. 
The  strife  grew  hotter  as  it  drew  to  an  end ;  the  last  eflfoits  d 
strength  were  matoallj  exerted,  and  skill  and  courage  did  their 
utmost  to  repair  in  tbese  precious  moments  the  ftntone  of 
the  day.  It  was  in  vain ;  despair  endows  ereiy  one  with 
superhuman  strength;  no  one  can  conquer,  no  one  will 
gi^e  way.  The  art  of  war  seemed  to  exhaust  its  powers  on 
one  side,  only  to  unfold  some  new  and  untried  mafltezpieoe  d 
skill  on  the  other.  Night  and  darkness  at  last  pot  ea  end  tD 
the  fight,  before  the  fury  of  the  combatants  was  ezhensted ; 
and  the  contest  only  ceased,  when  no  one  could  anj  longw 
find  an  antagonist.  Both  armies  separated,  as  if  faj  tacit 
agreement ;  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  each  party  claiming 
the  victory,  quitted  the  field. 

The  artillery  on  both  sides,  as  the  horses  ooald  not  be 
found,  remained  all  night  upon  the  field,  at  once  the  reward 
and  the  evidence  of  victory  to  him  who  shoold  hold  it 
Wallenstein,  in  his  haste  to  leave  Leipzig  and  Seaamjt  foijgot 
to  remove  his  part.  Not  long  after  the  battle  was  ended,  P»- 
penheim's  infantry,  who  had  been  imable  to  fbUow  the  npid 
movements  of  their  general,  and  who  amounted  to  six  regi- 
ments, marched  on  the  field,  but  the  work  was  done.  A  ies 
hours  earlier,  so  considerable  a  reinforcement  wooUL  yeihapi 
have  decided  the  day  in  favour  of  the  Impezialista ;  and, 
even  now,  by  remaining  on  the  field,  they  nu^it  bsfo 
saved  the  duke  s  artillery,  and  made  a  prise  tkBt  of  the 
Swedes.  But  they  had  received  no  orders  to  aet ;  and, 
certain  as  to  the  issue  of  the  battle,  they  retired  to 
where  they  hoped  to  join  the  main  body. 

The  Duke  of  Friedland  had  retreated  thither,  and  was  M* 
lowed  on  the  morrow  by  the  scattered  remains  of  has  amy, 
without  artillery,  without  colours,  and  almost  without  amifr 
The  Duke  of  Weimar,  it  appears,  after  the  toils  of  Ail 
bloody  day,  allowed  the  Swedish  army  some  repose,  belweea 
Lutzen  and  Weissenfels,  near  enough  to  the  field  of  hafide 
to  oppose  any  attempt  the  enemy  might  make  to  reoofw  it 
Of  the  two  armies,  more  than  9,000  men  lay  dead ;  a  itSD 
^(reater  number  were  wounded,  and  among  the  loiperiil* 
ists,  scarcely  a  man  escaped  from  the  field  onixgimd.  The 
entire  plain  from  Lutzen  to  the  Canid  was  sUeiwd  wiA 
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the  wounded,  the  dving,  and  the  dead.  Many  of  tlie  princi- 
pal nolnlity  had  &llen  on  both  sides.  Even  the  Aooot  of 
Fulda,  who  had  mingled  in  the  combat  as  a  spectator,  paid 
for  his  curiosity  and  his  ill-timed  zeal  with  his  life.  History 
says  nothing  of  prisoners ;  a  further  proof  of  the  animosity  of 
the  combatants,  who  neither  gave  nor  took  quarter. 

Pappecheim  died  the  next  day  of  his  wounds  at  Leipzig; 
an  irreparable  loss  to  the  imperial  army,  which  this  braye 
warrior  had  so  often  led  on  to  victory.  The  battle  of  Prague, 
where,  together  with  Wallenstein,  he  was  present  as  colonel , 
was  the  beginning  of  his  heroic  career.  Dangerously  wounded » 
with  a  few  troops,  he  made  an  impetuous  attack  on  a  regiment 
of  the  enemy,  and  lay  for  several  hours  mixed  with  the  dead 
upon  the  field,  beneath  the  weight  of  his  horse,  till  he  was 
discovered  by  some  oi  his  own  men  in  plundering.  With  a 
small  force  he  defeated,  in  three  different  engagements,  the 
rebels  in  Upper  Austria,  though  40,000  strong.  At  the  battle 
of  Leipzig,  he  for  a  long  time  delayed  the  defeat  of  Tilly  by 
his  bravery,  and  led  the  arms  of  the  Emperor  on  the  Elbe 
and  the  Rhine  to  victory.  The  wild  impetuous  fire  of  his 
temperament,  which  no  danger,  however  apparent,  could 
cool,  or  impossibilities  check,  made  him  the  most  powerful 
arm  of  the  imperial  force,  but  unfitted  him  for  acting  at  its 
head.  The  battle  of  Leipzig,  if  Tilly  may  be  believed,  was 
lost  through  his  rash  ardour.  At  the  destruction  of  Magde- 
burg, his  hands  were  deeply  steeped  in  blood ;  war  rendered 
savage  and  ferocious  his  disposition,  which  had  been  cultivated 
by  youthful  studies  and  various  travels.  On  his  forehead,  two 
red  streaks,  like  swords,  were  perceptible,  with  which  nature 
had  marked  him  at  his  very  birth.  Even  in  his  later  years, 
these  became  visible,  as  often  as  his  blood  was  stirred  by  pas- 
sion ;  and  superstition  easily  persuaded  itself,  that  the  future 
destiny  of  the  man  vrais  thus  impressed  upon  the  forehead 
of  the  child.  As  a  &ithfal  servant  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
he  had  the  strongest  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  both  its  lines, 
but  he  did  not  survive  to  e^joy  the  most  brilliant  proof  of 
their  regard.  A  messenger  was  already  on  his  way  from 
Madrid,  bearing  to  him  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  when 
death  overtook  him  at  Leipzig. 

Thoa§^  Te  Deun,  in  all  Spanish  and  Austrian  lands,  was 
sung  in  honour  of  a  victory,  WalleDfitein  himself,  by  the  haste 
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with  which  he  quitted  Leipzig,  and  soon  after  all  Soxonj,  and 
by  renouncing  his  original  design  of  fixing  there  his  ninter 
quarters,  openly  confessed  his  defeat  It  is  tnie  he  made  one 
more  feeble  attempt  to  dispute,  eyen  in  his  flighty  the  honoiir 
of  victory,  by  sending  out  his  Croats  next  morning  to  the 
field ;  but  the  sight  of  the  Swedish  army  drawn  up  in  older 
of  battle,  immediately  dispersed  these  flying  bands,  and  Duke 
Bernard,  by  keeping  possession  of  the  field,  and  soon  after 
by  the  capture  of  Leipzig,  maintained  indisputably  his  claim 
to  the  title  of  victor. 

But  it  was  a  dear  conquest,  a  dearer  triumph!  It  was 
not  till  the  fiiry  of  the  contest  was  over,  that  the  fbU 
weight  of  the  loss  sustained  was  felt,  and  the  shoot  of 
triumph  died  away  into  a  silent  gloomy  despair.  He,  idio 
had  led  them  to  the  charge,  returned  not  witn  them :  there 
he  lies  upon  the  field  which  he  had  won,  mingled  with 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  common  crowd.  AJfter  a  long  and 
almost  fruitless  search,  the  corpse  of  the  king  was  dis- 
covered, not  far  from  the  great  stone,  which,  for  a  hondzed 
years  before,  had  stood  between  Lutzen  and  the  Cansl,  and 
which,  from  the  memorable  disaster  of  that  day,  still  beazs 
the  name  of  the  Stone  of  the  Swede.  Covered  with  bk»d 
and  wounds,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  recognised,  trampled  beneath 
the  horses'  hoofs,  stripped  by  the  rude  hands  of  planderen 
of  its  ornaments  and  clothes,  his  body  was  drawn  fronn  beneatli 
a  heap  of  dead,  conveyed  to  Weissenfels,  and  there  deUvend 
up  to  the  lamentations  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  last  embneai 
of  his  queen.  The  first  tribute  had  been  paid  to  rereiige, 
and  blood  had  atoned  for  the  blood  of  the  monarch ;  bat  now 
afiection  assumes  its  rights,  and  tears  of  grief  must  flow  tar 
the  man.  The  univeral  sorrow  absorbs  all  individiial  woes. 
The  generals,  still  stupefied  by  the  unexpected  blow,  stood 
speechless  and  motionless  around  his  bier,  and  no  one  tinsted 
himself  enough  to  contemplate  the  full  extent  of  their  loss. 

The  Emperor,  we  are  told  by  Ehevenhuller,  showed  snnp 
toms  of  deep,  and  apparently  sincere  feeling,  at  the  si^t  of 
the  king's  doublet  stained  with  blood,  which  had  been  strip- 
ped from  him  during  the  battle,  and  carried  to  Vii 
«*  Willingly,"  said  he,  "  would  I  have  granted  to  the 

tunate  prince  a  longer  life,  and  a  safe  return  to  his  

had  Germany  been  at  peace."    But  when  a  trait,  wluoh  is 
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nothing  more  than  a  proof  of  a  yet  lingering  humanity,  and 
which  a  mere  regard  to  appearances  and  even  self-love,  would 
have  extorted  from  the  most  insensible,  and  the  absence  of 
which  could  exist  only  in  the  most  inhuman  heart,  has,  by  a 
Eoman  Catholic  writer  of  modem  times  and  acknowledged 
merit,  been  made  the  subject  of  the  highest  eulogium,  and 
compared  with  the  magnanimous  tears  of  Alexander,  for  the 
fall  of  Darius,  it  excites  our  distrust  of  the  other  virtues  of 
the  writer's  hero,  and  what  is  still  worse,  of  his  own  ideas  of 
moral  dignity.  But  even  such  praise,  whatever  its  amount, 
is  much  for  one,  whose  memory  his  biographer  has  to  clear 
from  the  suspicion  of  being  privy  to  the  assassination  of  a 
king. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  that  the  strong  leaning  of 
mankind  to  the  marvellous,  would  leave  to  the  common 
course  of  nature  the  glory  of  ending  the  career  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  The  death  of  so  formidable  a  lival  was  too 
important  an  event  for  the  Emperor,  not  to  excite  in  his 
bitter  opponent  a  ready  suspicion,  that  what  was  so  much 
to  his  interests,  was  also  the  result  of  his  instigation.  For 
the  execution,  however,  of  this  dark  deed,  the  Emperor  would 
require  the  aid  of  a  foreign  arm,  and  this  it  was  generally 
believed  he  had  found  in  Francis  Albert,  Duke  of  Saxe 
Lauenburg.  The  rank  of  the  latter  permitted  him  a  free 
access  to  the  king's  person,  while  it  at  the  same  time  seemed 
to  place  him  above  the  suspicion  of  so  foul  a  deed.  This 
prince,  however,  was  in  fact  not  incapable  of  this  atrocity, 
and  he  had  moreover  sufficient  motives  for  its  commission. 

Francis  Albert,  the  youngest  of  four  sons  of  Francis  II., 
Duke  of  Lauenburg,  and  related  by  the  mother  s  side  to  the 
race  of  Vasa,  had,  in  his  early  years,  found  a  most  friendly 
reception  at  the  Swedish  court.  Some  offence  which  he  had 
committed  against  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  the  queen's  cham- 
ber, was,  it  is  said,  repaid  by  this  fieiy  youth  with  a  box  on 
the  ear ;  which,  though  immediately  repented  of,  and  amply 
apologized  for,  laid  the  foundation  of  an  irreconcileable  hate 
in  the  vindictive  heart  of  the  duke.  Francis  Albert  subse- 
quently entered  the  imperial  service,  where  he  rose  to  the 
command  of  a  regiment,  and  formed  a  close  intimacy  with 
Wallenstein,  and  condescended  to  be 'the  instrument  of  a 
secret  n^jociation  with  the  Saxon  court,  which  did  little 
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honour  to  his  rank.  Without  any  snffioieiit  canse  Mbg 
assigned,  he  suddenly  quitted  the  Austrian  service,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  king*s  camp  at  Nuremherg,  to  offer  his  serviees 
as  a  volunteer.  By  his  show  of  zeal  lor  the  Proteatant 
cause,  and  prepossessing  and  flattering  deportment,  he  gained 
the  heart  of  the  king,  who,  warned  in  vain  by  Oxenstiera, 
continued  to  lavish  his  favour  and  friendship  on  this  wat 
picious  new  comer.  The  battle  of  Lutzen  soon  ibUowad,  in 
which  Francis  Albert,  like  an  evil  genius,  kept  close  to  11m 
king's  side  and  did  not  leave  him  till  he  fell.  He  owed,  it 
was  thought,  his  own  safety  amidst  the  fire  of  the  enenrf,  to 
a  green  sash  which  he  wore,  the  colour  of  the  ImperiaHata. 
He  was  at  any  rate  the  first  to  convey  to  his  friend  WaEeB- 
stcin  the  intelligence  of  the  king's  death.  After  the  batUe, 
he  exchanged  the  Swedish  service  for  the  8azon ;  and,  after 
the  murder  of  Wallenstein,  being  charged  with  beixig  an 
accomplice  of  that  general,  he  only  escaped  the  swofd  of 
justice  by  abjuring  his  faith.  His  last  appeaianoe  in  life  wm 
as  commander  of  an  imperial  army  in  Suesia,  where  he  dM 
of  the  woimds  he  had  received  before  Schweidnitx.  It 
requires  some  effort  to  believe  in  the  innocence  of  a  man, 
who  had  run  through  a  career  like  this,  of  the  act  charged 
against  him;  but,  however  great  may  be  the  ttOfal  and 
physical  possibility  of  his  committing  such  a  crimen  it  nrast 
still  be  allowed  that  there  are  no  certain  groonds  Ibr  inqpsl- 
ing  it  to  him.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  it  is  well  known,  eip 
himself  to  danger,  like  the  meanest  soldier  in  his  army, 
where  thousands  fell,  he,  too,  might  naturally  meet  hia 
How  it  reached  him,  remains  indeed  buried  in  inyatoij; 
but  here,  more  than  anywhere,  does  the  nuudm  appfy,  Ifeat 
where  the  ordinaiy  course  of  things  is  iiilly  somcieiit  ta 
account  for  the  fact,  the  honour  of  human  nature  oi^^  not 
to  be  stained  by  any  suspicion  of  moral  atrocity. 

But  by  whatever  hand  he  fell,  his  extnordinaij 
must  appear  a  groat  interposition  of  Providence. 
too  often  confined  to  the  ungrateful  task  of  analysing  tlia 
uniform  play  of  human  passions,  is  occasionally  rewaidad  Ifj 
the  appearance  ol  events,  which  strike  like  a  hand 


heaven,  into  the  nicely  adjusted  machinefy  of  hunan  plBa» 
and  carry  the  contemplative  mind  to  a  higher  order  ef  tn^ga. 
Of  this  kind,  is  the  sudden  retirement  ox  Gnstama 


from  the  scene  ;-Hitopf)]iig  for  a  time  the  vhole  movement  of 
the  political  machine,  and  disappointing  all  the  calculations 
of  human  prudence.  Yesterday,  the  very  soul,  the  great  and 
animating  principle  of  his  own  creation ;  to  day,  struck  un- 
pitiably  to  the  ground  in  the  very  midst  of  his  eagle  flight ; 
untimely  torn  from  a  whole  world  of  great  designs,  and  uom 
the  lipening  harvest  of  his  expectations,  he  left  his  bereaved 
party  disconsolate ;  and  the  proud  edifice  of  his  past  greatness 
sunk  into  ruins.  The  Protestant  party  had  identified  its  hopes 
with  its  invincible  leader,  and  scarcely  can  it  nav  sopairate  them 
from  him ;  with  him,  the,  now  fear  aU  good  fortime  is  buried. 
But  it  was  no  longer  the  benefiftctor  of  Germany  who  fell  at 
Lutzen :  the  beneficent  part  of  his  career,  Gustavus  Adolphus 
had  already  terminated ;  and  now  the  greatest  service  which 
he  could  render  to  the  liberties  of  Germany  was — to  die« 
The  all-engrossiug  power  of  an  individual  was  at  an  end,  but 
many  came  forward  to  essay  their  strength;  the  equivocal 
assistance  of  an  over-powerful  protector,  gave  place  to  a  more 
noble  self-exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Estates;  and  those  who 
were  formerly  the  mere  instruments  of  his  aggrandizement, 
now  began  to  work  for  themselves.  They  now  looked  to  their 
own  exertions  for  the  emancipation,  wluch  could  not  be  re- 
ceived without  danger  from  the  hand  of  the  mighty ;  and  the 
Swedish  power,  now  incapable  of  sinking  into  the  oppressor, 
was  henceforth  restricted  to  the  more  modest  part  of  an  ally. 
The  ambition  of  the  Swedish  monarch  aspired  unques- 
tionably to  establish  a  power  within  Germany,  and  to 
attain  a  firm  footing  in  the  centre  of  the  empire,  which 
was  inconsistent  with  the  liberties  of  the  Estates.  His 
aim  was  the  imperial  crown;  and  thisdignitj,  supported 
by  his  power,  and  maintained  by  his  energy  and  activity, 
would  in  his  hands  be  liable  to  more  abuse  than  had 
ever  been  feared  firom  the  House  of  Austria.  Bom  in  a 
foreign  country,  educated  in  the  maxims  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  by  principles  and  enthusiaam  a  determined  enemy 
to  Popery,  he  was  ill  qualified  to  maintain  inviolate  the 
constitution  of  the  German  States,  or  to  respect  their  liber- 
ties. The  coercive  homage  ivhioh  Augsburg,  wi^h  mai^ 
other  cities,  was  forced  to  pay  to  the  Swedish  crown,  bespoke 
the  conqueror,  rather  than  the  |MK)tector  of  the  empire ;  and 
this  town,  prouder  of  tlie  title  of  a  royal  dtj,  than  of  the 
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higher  dignity  of  the  freedom  of  the  empire,  flftttered  itaelf 
¥dth  the  anticipation  of  hecoming  the  capital  of  bis  fbtiuo 
kingdom.    E[is  ill-disguised  attempts  upon  the  Electonte  of 
Mentz,  which  he  first  intended  to  hestow  upon  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  as  the  dower  of  his  daughter  Ohiistiiia,  and 
afterwards  destined  for  his  chancellor  and  friend  Ozenstieni, 
evinced  plainly  what  liberties  he  was  disposed  to  take  with 
the  constitution  of  the  empire.    His  allies,  the  Protestant 
princes,  had  claims  on  his  gratitude,  which  could  be  satisfied 
only  at  the  expense  of  their  Eoman  Catholic  neighbouis,  and 
particularly  of  the  immediate  Ecclesiastical  ChxptJ^rs  ;  and  it 
seems  probable  a  plan  was  early  formed  for  dividing  the  con- 
quered provinces,  (after  the  precedent  of  the  barbanan  hordes 
who  overran  the  German  empire,)  as  a  common  spoil,  among 
the  German  and  Swedish  confederates.  ^In  his  treatment « 
the  Elector  Palatine,  he  entirely  belied  the  magnanimi^of 
the  hero,  and  forgot  the  sacred  character  of  a  protector.    The 
Palatinajbe  was  in  his  hands,  and  the  obligations  both  of 
justice  and  honour  demanded  its  full  and  immediate  restor- 
ation to  the  legitimate  sovereign.      But,  by  a  sobtletj  on* 
worthy  of  a  great  mind,  and  disgraceful  to  the  honoiiiaUo 
title  of  protector  of  the  oppressed,  he  eluded  that  obligation. 
He  treated  the  Palatinate  as  a  conquest  wrested  horn  the 
enemy,  and  thought  that  this  circumstance  gave  him  a  right 
to  deal  vdth  it  as  he  pleased.     He  surrendered  it  to  the 
Elector  as  a  favour,  not  as  a  debt ;  and  that,  too,  as  a  Swedish 
fief,  fettered  by  conditions  which  diminished  half  its  Tslne. 
and  degraded  lliis  unfortunate  prince  into  a  humble  Taasal  of 
Sweden.     One  of  these  conditions  obliged  the  Elector,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  to  furnish,  along  with  tbe  otfaer 
princes,  his  contribution  towards  the  maintenance  of  tbe 
Swedish  army,  a  condition  which  plainly  indicates  tbe  &ts 
which,  in  the  event  of  the  ultimate  success  of  tbe  kin^ 
awaited  Germany.    His  sudden  disappearance  secured  tbe 
liberties  of  Germany,  and  saved  his  reputation,  ^riiile  it 
probably  spared  him  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  own  allies 
in  arms  against  him,  and  all  the  fruits  of  his  victories  ton 
from  him  by  a  disadvantageous  peace.    Saxony  was  alraadj 


disposed  to  abandon  him,  Denmark  viewed  his 
alarm  and  jealousy;  and  even  France,  the  firmest  and 
potent  of  his  allies,  terrified  at  the  rapid  growth  of  bis 
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and  the  imperious  tone  which  he  assumed,  looked  around  at 
the  very  moment  he  past  the  Lech,  for  foreign  alliances,  in 
order  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Goths,  and  restore  to 
Europe  the  balance  of  power. 


BOOK  IV. 

The  weak  bond  of  union,  bj  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  con- 
tinued to  hold  together  the  Protestant  members  of  the  empire, 
was  dissolved  by  his  death:  the  allies  were  now  again  at 
liberty,  and  their  alliance,  to  last,  must  be  formed  anew.  By 
the  former  event,  if  unremedied,  they  would  lose  all  the 
advantages  they  had  gained  at  the  cost  of  so  much  bloodshed, 
and  expose  themselves  to  the  inevitable  danger  of  becoming 
one  after  the  other  the  prey  of  an  enemy,  whom,  by  their 
union  alone,  they  had  been  able  to  oppose  and  to  master. 
Neither  Sweden,  nor  any  of  the  states  of  the  empire,  was 
singly  a  match  with  the  Emperor  and  the  League ;  and,  by 
seeking  a  peace  under  the  present  state  of  things,  they  would 
necessarily  be  obliged  to  receive  laws  from  the  enemy.  Union 
was,  therefore,  equally  indispensable,  either  for  concluding  a 
peace  or  continuing  the  war.  But  a  peace,  sought  under  the 
present  circumstances,  could  not  fail  to  be  disadvantageous  to 
the  allied  powers.  With  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the 
enemy  had  formed  new  hopes  ;  and  however  gloomy  might  be 
the  situation  of  his  afiJEurs  after  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  still 
the  death  of  his  dreaded  rival  was  an  event  too  disastrous  to 
the  allies,  and  too  favourable  for  the  Emperor,  not  to  justify 
him  in  entertaining  the  most  brilliant  expectations,  and  not 
to  encourage  him  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Its  inevit- 
able consequence,  for  the  moment  at  least,  must  be  want  of 
union  among  the  allies,  and  what  might  not  the  Emperor  and 
the  League  gain  from  such  a  division  of  their  enemies  ?  He 
was  not  likely  to  sacrifice  such  prospects,  as  the  present  turn 
of  af!airs  held  out  to  him,  for  any  peace,  not  highly  beneficial 
to  himself;  and  such  a  peace  the  allies  would  not  be  disposed 
to  accept.    They  natondly  determined,  therefore,  to  continue 
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the  war,  and  for  this  purpose,  the  mamtenaiioe  of  liie 
tmion  was  acknowledged  to  ho  indispeiisahle. 

But  how  was  this  union  to  he  leaemed?  and  vlieiioe 
to  he  derived  the  necessary  means  for  contmamg  the  nv .  It 
was  not  the  power  of  Sweden,  hut  the  talents  and  penoml 
influence  of  itB  late  king,  which  had  given  him  so  overwhefaB* 
ing  an  influence  in  Gennany,  so  great  a  command  over  the 
minds  of  men ;  and  even  he  had  innumerahle  difficulties  toofo* 
come,  hefore  he  could  establish  among  the  states  even  a  mak 
and  wavering  alliance.  ^With  his  death  vanished  all,  iddch 
his  personal  qualities  alone  had  rendered  practicable;  sol 
the  mutual  obligation  of  the  states  seemed  to  cease  with  te 
hopes  on  which  it  had  been  founded.  Several  impatieBtlf 
threw  off  the  yoke  which  had  always  been  irksome ;  othon 
hastened  to  seize  the  helm  viiich  ihey  had  nnwilUiudT  SBa 
in  the  hands  of  Gustavus,  hut  which,  during  his  untasB^ 
they  did  not  dare  to  dispute  with  him.  Some  were  ten^Ced, 
by  the  seductive  promises  of  the  Emperor,  to  abandon  tb 
alliance ;  others,  oppressed  by  the  heavy  burdens  of  a  fbor 
teen  years*  war,  longed  for  the  repose  of  peace,  vpon  any  cob* 
ditions,  however  ruinous.  The  generals  of  the  annj,  partlj 
German  princes,  acknowledged  no  common  head,  and  no  cut 
would  stoop  to  receive  orders  from  another.  UnamiBi^ 
vanished  alike  from  the  cabinet  and  the  field,  and  their  earn- 
mon  weal  was  threatened  with  ruin,  by  the  spirit  of  dii 
miion. 

Gnstavus  had  left  no  male  heir  to  the  crown  of  Sweden: 
his  daughter  Christina,  then  six  years  old,  was  the  natnnl 
heir.  The  unavoidable  weakness  of  a  remacj,  suited  ill  wiA 
that  energy  and  resolution,  which  Sweden  would  be  f***^ 
upon  to  display  in  this  tr}'ing  conjuncture.  The  wide 
ing  mind  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  raised  this 
and  hitherto  unknown  kingdom,  to  a  rank  among  the 
of  Europe,  which  it  could  not  retain  without  the  foitone 
genius  of  its  author,  and  from  which  it  could  not  recede, 
a  humiliating  confession  of  weakness.  Thou^  the 
war  had  been  conducted  chiefly  on  the  resomces  of  G< 
yet  even  the  small  contribution  of  men  and  monej^ 
Sweden  furnished,  had  sufficed  to  exhaust  the  finance 
poor  kingdom,  and  the  peasantry  groaned  beneath  the 
necessarily  laid  upon  them.    Hie  plunder  gained  in 
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enriched  onlj  a  few  isdiyidQals,  aimong  the  nobles  and  the 
Boldiere,  while  Sweden  itself  remained  poor  as  before.  For 
a  time,  it  is  true,  the  national  glory  reconciled  the  subject 
to  these  burdens,  and  the  svms  exacted,  seemed  but  as  a 
loan  placed  at  interest,  in  the  fortunate  hand  of  Gustavus 
Adolpnus,  to  be  nchlj  repaid  by  the  grateful  monarch 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  glcnriouB  peace.  But  with  the  king*s 
death  this  hope  vanished,  and  the  deluded  people  now  loudly 
demanded  relief  from  their  burdens. 

But  the  spirit  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  still  lived  in  the  men 
to  whom  he  had  confided  the  administration  of  the  kingdom. 
However  dreadful  to  them,  and  unexpected,  was  the  intelli 
gence  of  his  deatL  it  did  not  deprive  them  of  their  manly 
courage ;  and  the  spirit  of  ancient  Rome,  under  the  invasion 
of  Brennus  and  Hannibal,  animated  this  noble  assembly.  The 
greater  the  price,  at  which  these  hard-gained  advantages  had 
been  purchased,  the  less  readily  could  they  reconcile  themselve 
to  renounce  them :  not  umrevenged  ?ras  a  king  to  be  sacrificed. 
Called  on  to  choose  between  a  doubtful  and  exhausting  war, 
and  a  profitable  but  discrracefnl  peace,  the  Swedish  council  of 
state  boldly  espoused  the  side  of  danger  and  honour ;  and 
with  agreeable  surprise,  men  beheld  this  venerable  senate 
acting  with  all  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  youth.  Sur- 
rounded with  watchful  enemies,  both  within  and  without,  and 
threatened  on  every  side  with  danger,  they  armed  themselves 
agednst  them  aU,  with  equal  prudence  and  heroism,  and 
laboured  to  extend  their  kingdom,  even  at  the  moment  when 
they  had  to  struggle  for  its  existence. 

The  decease  of  the  king,  and  the  minority  of  his  daughter 
Christina,  renewed  the  claims  of  Poland  to  the  Swedish  throne ; 
and  King  Ladislaus,  the  son  of  Siflismund,  spared  no  intrigues 
to  gain  a  party  in  Sweden.  On  this  ground,  the  regency  lost 
no  time  in  proclaiming  the  yonnff  queen,  and  arranging  the 
administration  of  the  regency.  All  tiie  officers  of  the  kingdom 
were  summoned  to  do  homage  to  their  new  princess  ;  all  cor- 
respondence with  Poland  prohibited,  and  the  edicts  of  previous 
monarcha  against  the  heirs  of  Sigismund,  confirmed  by  a 
solemn  act  of  the  nation.  The  uliance  with  the  Czar  of 
Muscovy  was  carefully  renewed,  in  order,  by  the  arms  of  this 
prince,  to  keep  the  hostile  Poles  in  dieck.  The  death  of 
Gustavus  AdolphoB  had  put  an  end  to  the  jealousy  of  Den- 
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mark,  and  removed  the  grounds  of  alarm  irhibh  had  stiood  it 
the  way  of  a  good  understanding  between  the  two  statM.  TW 
representations  by  which  the  enemy  sought  to  stir  op  Ghni* 
tian  IV.  against  Sweden  were  no  longer  listeDed  to ;  and  tb 
strong  wish  the  Danish  monarch  entertained  iar  the  mu- 
riage  of  his  son  Ubrick  with  the  young  piinoees,  oomhiaei 
wim  the  dictates  of  a  sounder  policy,  to  incline  him  to  a  bm* 
trality.  At  the  same  time,  En^^d,  Holland,  and  Fmoe 
came  forward  with  the  gratifying  assurances  to  the  regUMBfd 
continued  friendship  and  support,  and  enoonraged  them,  iiitk 
one  voice,  to  prosecute  with  activity  the  war.  which  bithflrti 
had  been  conducted  with  so  much  ^(loiy.  WhateTer  wi— 
France  might  have  to  congratulate  itself  on  the  death  of  ths 
Swedish  conqueror,  it  was  as  fully  sensible  of  the  ezpediiQBCj 
of  maintaining  the  alliance  with  Sweden.  Withoot  ejipowig 
itself  to  great  danger,  it  could  not  allow  the  power  of  Swadai 
to  sink  in  Germany.  Want  of  resources  of  its  own.  woaU 
either  drive  Sweden  to  conclude  a  hasty  and  diBadYanftMOOi 
peace  with  Austria,  and  then  all  the  past  efforts  toiower 
the  ascendancy  of  this  dangerous  power  would  be  thion 
away ;  or  necessity  and  despair  would  drive  the  armies  to  «i- 
tort  from  the  Roman  Catholic  states  the  means  of  saraorttaal 
France  would  then  be  regarded  as  the  betrayer  of  tnose  ny 
states,  who  had  placed  themselves  under  her  powerfol  pioCefr 
tion.  The  death  of  Gustavus,  iar  from  breaking  up  the 
alliance  between  France  and  Sweden,  had  only  rendend  k 
more  necessary  for  both,  and  more  profitable  tar  Fnaoe. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  since  he  was  dead  who  had  stretched 
his  protecting  arm  over  Germany,  and  guarded  its 
against  the  encroaching  designs  of  Fiance,  oooUL  the 
safely  pursue  its  designs  upon  Alsace,  and  thus  be  ^"■t^M  li 
sell  its  aid  to  the  German  JProtestants  at  a  dearer  rats. 

Strengthened  by  these  alliances,  secured  in  its  iutsnort 
and  defended  firom  without  by  strong  firontier  gartiaona  aai 
fleets,  the  regency  did  not  delay  an  instant  to  oontinne  a 
by  which  Sweden  had  little  of  its  own  to  lose,  while,  if  i 
attended  its  arms,  one  or  more  of  the  German 
might  be  won,  either  as  a  conquest,  or  indemnificatun  of  il 
expenses.    Secure  amidst  its  seas,  Sweden,  even  if  dnhren 
of  Germany,  would  scarcely  be  exposed  to  grea       perfl* 
if  it  voluntarily  retired  from  (he  contest,  wl       tkm  fi 
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measure  was  as  bononrable,  as  the  latter  was  disgraceful. 
The  more  boldness  the  regency  displayed,  the  more  con- 
fidence would  they  inspire  among  their  confederates,  the 
more  respect  among  their  enemies,  and  the  more  favourable 
conditions  might  they  anticipate  in  the  event  of  peace.  If 
they  found  themselves  too  weak  to  execute  the  wide-ranging 
projects  of  Gustavus,  they  at  least  owed  it  to  this  lofty  model 
to  do  their  utmost,  and  to  yield  to  no  difficulty  short  of  ab- 
solute necessity.  Alas,  that  motives  of  self-interest  had  too 
great  a  share  in  this  neble  determination,  to  demand  our  un- 
qualified admiration !  For  those  who  had  nothing  themselves 
to  suffer  from  the  calamities  of  war,  but  were  rather  to  be 
enriched  by  it,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  reselve  upon  its  con- 
tinuation ;  for  the  German  empire  was,  in  the  end,  to 
flefray  the  expenses ;  and  the  provinces  on  which  they 
reckoned,  would  be  cheaply  purchased  with  the  few  troops 
they  sacrificed  to  them,  and  with  the  generals  who  were 
placed  at  the  head  of  armies,  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
Germans,  and  with  the  honourable  superintendence  of  all  the 
operations,  both  military  and  political. 

But  this  superintendence  was  irreconcileable  with  the 
distance  of  the  Swedish  regency  from  the  scene  of  action,  and 
with  the  slowness  which  necessarily  accompanies  all  the  move- 
ments of  a  council. 

To  one  comprehensive  mind  must  be  intrusted  the  manage- 
ment of  Swedish  interests  in  Germany,  and  with  full  powers  to 
determine  at  discretion  all  questions  of  war  and  peace,  the 
necessary  alliances,  and  the  requisite  levies.  With  dictatorial 
power,  and  with  the  whole  influence  of  the  crown  which  he 
was  to  represent,  must  this  important  magistrate  be  invested, 
in  order  to  maintain  its  dignity,  to  enforce  imited  and  com 
bined  operations,  to  give  effect  to  his  orders,  and  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  monarch  whom  he  succeeded.  Such  a  man 
was  found  in  the  Chancellor  Oxenstiem,  the  first  minister, 
and  what  is  more,  the  friend  of  the  deceased  king,  who,  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  secrets  of  his  master,  versed  in  the 
politics  of  Germany,  and  in  the  relations  of  all  the  states  of 
Europe,  was  unquestionably  the  fittest  instrument  to  carry 
out  the  plans  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  their  full  extent. 

Oxenstiem  was  on  his  way  to  Upper  Germany,  in  order  to 
assemble  the  four  Upper  Circles,  when  the  news  of  the  king*8 
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death  reached  him  at  Hanao.  ThiiT  wm  a  hovy  Uoi; 
both  to  the  friend  and  the  Ktateaman,  Sweden*  indoM,  M 
lost  but  a  king,  Germany  a  protector;  but  QzMistiflEB,  4n 
author  of  his  fortones,  the  mend  of  li^  80iil»  and  iha  ol|pd 
of  his  admiration.  Though  the  greatest  rafierar  m  4n 
general  loss,  he  was  the  first  who  by  his  snaifT  loss  fmm 
the  blow,  and  the  only  one  qualified  to  lepor  iL  Bm 
penetrating  glance  foresaw  all  the  obstaelss  ufaick  voiU 
oppose  the  execution  of  his  plans,  the  difloouraMment  of  ths 
estates,  the  intrigues  of  hostile  courts,  the  bieuong  n  ol  4s 
confederacy,  the  jealousy  of  the  leaders,  and  the  dulilM  d 
princes  of  tiie  empire  to  submit  to  foreign  anthonlj.  Btt 
even  this  deep  insight  into  the  existing  state  of  tUsgib 
which  revealed  the  whole  extent  of  the  evil,  showed  ka 
also  the  means  by  which  it  might  be  OYeicome.  It  sh 
essential  to  revive  the  drooping  courage  of  the  wenker  statMh 
to  meet  the  secret  machinations  of  the  enemj,  to  sDaj  At 
jealousy  of  the  more  powerful  allies,  to  rouse  tlMfrinAf 
powers,  and  France  in  particular,  to  active  aasistsaos;  bat 
above  all,  to  repair  the  ruined  edifice  of  the  Grennan  sDiaM 
and  to  reunite  the  scattered  strength  of  the  psrt^  bj  a  doM 
and  permanent  bond  of  union.  The  dismay  wkMsk  tiM  !■§ 
of  their  leader  occasioned  the  German  Proteetant%  au^ 
as  readily  dispose  them  to  a  closer  alliaoce  with.  Swedai»  m 
to  a  hasty  peace  with  the  Emperor ;  and  it  depended  SBtinlf 
upon  the  course  pursued,  which  of  these  altemativss  dm 
would  adopt.  Eveiy  thing  mi^t  be  lost  bj  the 
sign  of  despondency;  nothing,  but  the  oonfidenee 
Sweden  showed  in  herself^  could  kindle  among  the 
a  similar  feeling  of  self-confidence.  All  the 
Austria,  to  detach  these  princes  from  the  Swedish 
would  be  unavailing,  the  moment  their  eyes  bsGami 
to  their  true  interests,  and  they  were  instigated  to 
and  formal  breach  with  the  Emperor. 

Before  these  measures  could  oe  taken,  and  the 
points  settled  between  the  regency  and  their 
cious  opportunity  of  action  would,  it  is  trae^  be  lost  Is  "At 
Swedish  army,  of  which  the  enemy  would  be  sore  to  tske  Ai 
utmost  advantage.  It  was,  in  ^orfc,  in  the  Vfomm  off  Ihi 
Emperor  totally  to  rain  the  Swedish  interest  m  Qmmmf, 
and  to  this  he  was  actually  iuTited  by  the  pmdant  eeoMfla  s( 
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the  Ddte  of  FriedlancL  Wallenstein  advised  lum  to  pro* 
daim  an  uniTenal  anmesty,  and  to  meet  the  Protestant  states 
with  faTourable  conditions.  In  the  first  consternation  pro- 
duced by  the  fall  oi  QxutKroB  Adolphus,  such  a  declaration 
would  have  had  the  most  powerful  effects,  and  probably  would 
have  brought  the  wavering  states  back  to  their  allegiance. 
But  blinded  by  this  unexpected  turn  of  fortune,  and  in- 
fatuated by  Spanish  counsels,  he  anticipated  a  more  brilliant 
issue  from  war,  and,  instead  of  listening  to  these  propositions 
of  an  accommodation,  he  hastened  to  augment  his  forces. 
Spain,  enriched  by  the  grant  of  the  tenth  of  the  ecclesiastical 
possessions,  which  the  pope  confirmed,  sent  him  considerable 
supplies,  negociated  for  him  at  the  Saxon  court,  and  hastily 
levied  troops  for  him  in  Italy  to  be  employed  in  Germany. 
The  Elector  of  Bavaria  also  considerably  increased  his  mili- 
tary force ;  and  the  restless  disposition  of  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine did  not  permit  him  to  remain  inactive  in  this  favourable 
change  of  fortune.  But  while  the  enemy  were  thus  busy  to 
profit  by  the  disaster  of  Sweden,  Oxenstiem  was  diligent  to 
avert  its  most  fatal  consequences. 

Less  apprehensive  of  open  enemies,  than  of  the  jealousy  of 
the  friendly  powers,  he  left  Upper  Germany,  which  he  had 
secured  by  conquests  and  alliances,  and  set  out  in  person  to 
prevent  a  total  defection  of  the  Lower  German  states,  or,  what 
would  have  been  almost  equally  ruinous  to  Sweden,  a  private 
alliance  among  themselves.  Offended  at  the  boldness  with 
which  the  chancellor  assumed  the  direction  of  afifairs,  and  in- 
wardly exasperated  at  the  thought  of  being  dictated  to  by  a 
Swedish  nobleman,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  again  meditated  a 
dangerous  separation  from  Sweden ;  and  the  only  question  in 
his  miud  was,  whether  he  should  make  full  terms  with  the 
Emperor,  or  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants  and 
form  a  third  party  in  Germany.  Similar  ideas  were  cherished 
by  Duke  Ubie  of  Brunswick,  who,  indeed,  showed  them 
openly  enough  by  forbidding  the  Swedes  from  recruiting 
within  his  dominions,  and  inviting  the  Lower  Saxon  states  to 
Luneburg,  fbr  the  purpose  of  forming  a  confederacy  among 
themselves.  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  jealous  of  the  in- 
fluence which  Saxony  was  likely  to  attain  in  Lower  Germany, 
alone  manifested  any  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  Swedi^ 
throne,  whieh,  in  tSMught,  he  already  destined  for  his  son. 
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At  tbe  court  of  Saxony,  Oxenstiem  was  no  doabt  hooovmbly  n- 
ceived ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  personal  efforts  of  the  Elaete 
of  Brandenburg,  empty  promises  of  oontiniied  fiiendflliip  mn 
all  which  he  could  obtain.  With  the  Duke  of  BrunAnck  ke 
was  more  successful,  for  with  him  he  ventiired  to  mtmmnm  § 
bolder  tone.  Sweden  was  at  the  time  in  poeseMWP  of 
the  See  of  Magdeburg,  the  bishop  of  which  had  the  power  d 
assembling  the  Lower  Saxon  circle.  The  chancellor  now  ii* 
serted  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  by  this  spirited  moeee^aaf, 
put  a  stop  for  the  present  to  this  dangeroos  aeeemblT  ^l^^g—J 
by  the  duke.  The  main  olject,  howerer,  of  his  pnnitt 
journey  and  of  his  future  endeavours,  a  general  oonfedemj 
of  the  Protestants,  miscarried  entirely,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  some  unsteady  alliances  in  the  Saxoo 
circles,  and  with  the  weaker  assistance  of  Upper  Ger- 
many. 

As  the  Bavarians  were  too  powerful  on  the  Danube,  the 
assembly  of  the  four  Upper  Circles,  which  shoold  have  been 
held  at  Ulm,  was  removed  to  Heilbronn,  where  depnliei  of 
more  than  twelve  cities  of  the  empire,  with  a  brilliant  croid 
of  doctors,  counts,  and  princes,  attended.    The  ambassadonof 
foreign  powers  likewise,  France,  England,  and  Holland*  attgrfri 
this  Congress,  at  which  Oxenstiem  appeared  in  peraon,  with 
all  the  splendour  of  the  crown  whose  representatiTe  he  wn. 
He  himself  opened  the  proceedings,  and  conducted  the  de- 
liberations.   After  receiving  from  all  the  assembled  estatei 
assurances  of  unshaken  fidelity,  perseverance,  and  unity,  he 
required  of  them  solemnly  and  formally  to  declare  the  Eimpenr 
and  the  league  as  enemies.    But  desirable  as  it  was  fior  Swe- 
den to  exasperate  the  ill-feeling  between  the  emperor  and  the 
estates  into  a  formal  rupture,  the  latter,  on  the  other  JMani, 
were  equally  indisposed  to  shut  out  the  possibility  of  recopo* 
liation,  by  so  decided  a  step,  and  to  place  themselres  entiid^ 
in  the  hands  of  the  Swedes.     They  maintained,  that  saj 
formal  declaration  of  war  was  useless  and  saperflaoos,  i  ~ 
the  act  would  speak  for  itself,  and  their  firmness  on  tlwf 
silenced  at  last  the  chancellor.    Warmer  disputes 
the  third  and  principal  article  of  the  treaty,  ooneeriiM  tte 
means  of  prosecuting  the  war,  and  the  quota  which  th 
states  ought  to  furnish  for  the  support  of  the  annj. 
stiem's  maxim,  to  throw  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
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burden  on  the  states,  did  not  suit  yery  well  with  their 
determination  to  give  as  little  as  possible.  The  Swedish 
chancellor  now  experienced,  what  had  been  felt  by  thirty 
emperors  before  him,  to  their  cost,  that  of  all  difficult  un- 
dertakings, the  most  difficult  was  to  extort  money  from  the 
Germans.  Instead  of  granting  the  necessary  sums  for  the 
new  armies  to  be  raised,  they  eloquently  dwelt  upon  the  cala- 
mities which  had  befallen  the  former,  and  demanded  relief 
from  the  old  burdens,  when  they  were  required  to  submit  to 
new.  The  irritation  which  the  chancellor's  demand  for 
money  raised  among  the  states,  gave  rise  to  a  thousand  com- 
plaints ;  and  the  outrages  committed  by  the  troops,  in  their 
marches  and  quarters,  were  dwelt  upon  with  a  startling  mi- 
nuteness and  truth. 

In  the  service  of  two  absolute  monarchs,  Oxenstiem  had 
but  little  opportunity  to  become  accustomed  to  the  formalities 
and  cautious  proceedings  of  republican  deliberations,  or  to 
bear  opposition  with  patience,  fleady  to  act,  the  instant  the 
necessity  of  action  was  apparent,  and  inflexible  in  his  resolu- 
tion, when  he  had  once  taken  it,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
the  inconsistency  of  most  men,  who,  while  they  desire  the 
end,  are  yet  averse  to  the  means.  Pcompt  and  impetuous  by 
nature,  he  was  so  on  this  occasion  from  principle ;  for  every 
thing  depended  on  concealing  the  weakness  of  Sweden,  under 
a  Arm  and  confident  speech,  and  by  assuming  the  tone  of  a 
lawgiver,  really  to  become  so.  It  was  nothing  wonderful, 
therefore,  if,  amidst  these  interminable  discussions  with 
German  doctors  and  deputies,  he  was  entirely  out  of  his 
sphere,  and  if  the  inconstancy,  which  distinguishes  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Germans  in  their  public  deliberations,  had  driven 
him  almost  to  despair.  Without  respecting  a  custom,  to 
which  even  the  most  powerful  of  the  emperors  had  been 
obliged  to  conform,  he  rejected  all  written  deliberations, 
which  suited  so  well  with  the  national  slowness  of  resolve. 
He  could  not  conceive  how  ten  days  could  be  spent  in  debat 
iug  a  measure,  which  with  himself  was  decided  upon  its  bare 
suggestion.  Harshly,  however,  as  he  treated  the  States,  he 
found  them  ready  enough  to  assent  to  his  fourth  motion, 
which  concerned  himself.  When  he  pointed  out  the  necessity 
«f  giving  a  head  and  a  director  to  the  new  confederation,  that 
honour  was  unanimously  assigned  to  Sweden,  and  he  himself 
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Tvas  humbly  requested  tx>  give  to  the  common  cause  the 
fit  of  his  enlightened  experience,  and  to  take  uptm  himKB 
the  burden  of  the  supreme  command.  But  in  onler  to  pe- 
vent  his  abusing  the  great  powers  thus  oonfeiied  npaa  ldm,k 
was  proposed,  not  without  French  inflnence,  toappaintanaiAB 
of  overseers,  in  fEtct,  under  the  name  of  asastants,  to  eoBtnl 
the  expenditure  of  the  common  treasure,  and  to  oonaoH  wA 
him  as  to  the  levies,  marches,  and  quartermflB  d  the  tnofi. 
Oxeustiem  long  and  strenuously  resiated  ^hia  ^■-"liilimi  tf 
bis  autnority,  which  could  not  fau.  to  tiammel  him  In  the 
cution  of  every  enterprise  requiring  promptitode  or 
and  at  last  succeeded,  with  difficulty,  in  oblainiBgso  ftr  a  ■»• 
diiication  of  it,  that  his  managemmt  in  afiain  of  war  wtm  U 
be  uncontrolled.  The  chancellor  finally  approached  the  defi- 
cate  point  of  the  indemnification  which  Sweden  ^las  to  enact 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  from  the  gratitiide  of  the  wiei. 
and  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  that  Pomeimuia,  ihe 


object  of  Sweden,  would  be  assigned  to  her,  and  that  he 
would  obtain  from  the  provinces,  assurances  of  nffiriw  itnil  co- 
operation in  its  acquisition.  But  he  could  obtain  luMag 
more  than  a  vague  assurance,  that  in  a  gemual  pave 
the  interests  of  all  parties  would  be  attended  to.  That  • 
this  point,  the  caution  of  the  estates  was  not  owing  to  aij 
regard  for  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  became  ■—■■■fat 
from  the  liberality  they  evinced  towards  the  chaneeUer*  at 
the  expense  of  the  free  cities  of  the  empire.  Thej  «br 
ready  to  grant  him  the  archbishopric  of  Mentz,  (^Riiidl  he  al- 
ready held  as  a  conquest,)  and  only  with  diffieallj  dM  ttie 
French  ambassador  succeed  in  preventing  a  Btep,  which  wm 
as  impolitic  as  it  was  disgraceful.  Thou^  on  thie  ifhefet  ^ 
result  of  the  congress  had  £dlen  far  short  of  QxenBliea\i 
expectations,  he  had  at  least  gained  for  himaelf  and  Mi 
crown  his  main  object,  namely,  the  direction  of  tiie  lAde 
confederacy;  he  had  also  succeeded  in  Btrensthening  Ac 
bond  of  union  between  the  four  upper  cinSee,  cibI  eb* 
tained  from  the  states  a  yearly  oontrihntion  ef  two 
lions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  for  the  mamtenanee  d 
army. 

These  concessions  on  ihe  part  of  the  Stataa, 
some  return  from  Sweden.     A  few  weeks  after  tiie 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  sorrow  ended  tlie  days  of  the 
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Elector  Palatine.  For  eight  months  he  had  swelled  the  pomp 
of  his  proteetor*8  court,  and  expended  on  it  the  small  remains 
der  of  his  patrimony.  He  was,  at  last,  i^proaching  the  goal 
of  his  wishes,  and  the  prospect  of  a  brighter  future  was 
opening,  when  death  deprived  him  of  his  protector.  But 
what  he  regarded  as  the  greatest  calamity,  was  highly  £aYO«r- 
able  to  his  heirs.  Gustavus  might  venture  to  delay  the 
restoration  of  his  dominions,  or  to  load  the  gift  with  hard 
conditions ;  but  Oxenstiem,  to  whom  the  friendship  of  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  Brandenburg,  and  the  good  opinion  of  the 
Heformed  States  was  indispensable,  felt  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediately fulfilling  the  obligations  of  justice.  At  this  assem- 
bly, at  Heilbronn,  therefore,  he  engaged  to  surrender  to 
Frederick's  heirs  the  whole  Palatinate,  both  the  part  already 
conquered,  and  that  whidi  remained  to  be  conquered,  with 
the  exception  of  Manheim,  which  the  Swedes  were  to  hold, 
until  they  should  be  indemnified  for  their  expenses.  The 
Chancellor  did  not  confine  his  liberality  to  the  family  of  the 
Palatine  alone;  the  other  allied  princes  received  proofe, 
though  at  a  later  period,  of  die  gratitude  of  Sweden,  whidi, 
however,  she  dispensed  at  little  cost  to  herself. 

Impartiality,  the  most  sacred  obligation  of  the  histcnii^ 
here  compels  us  to  an  admission,  not  much  to  the  honour 
of  the  champioDs  of  German  liberty.  However  the  Pro- 
^tant  Princes  might  boast  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and 
the  sincerity  of  their  conviction,  still  the  motives  from  wfaieh 
they  acted  were  selfish  enough ;  and  the  desire  of  stripping 
others  of  their  possessions,  had  at  least  as  great  a  share  in 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  as  the  fear  of  being  de- 
prived of  their  own.  Gustavus  soon  found  that  he  might 
reckon  much  more  on  these  selfish  motives,  than  on  ^eir 
patriotic  zeal,  and  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself  of  them. 
Each  of  his  confederates  received  hxaa  him  the  promise  of 
some  possession,  either  alrendy  wrested,  or  to  be  afterward 
taken  from  the  enemy ;  and  death  alone  prevented  him  finMa 
fulfilling  these  engagements.  What  prudence  had  suggested 
to  the  king,  necessity  now  prescnbed  to  his  successor.  Hit 
was  his  object  to  continue  the  war,  he  must  be  ready  to  Amie 
the  spoil  among  the  allies,  and  pnnnisethem  advantages 'from 
the  confrttion  which  it  was  his  object  to  continne.  Thm  )ie 
promised  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  abbacies  of  AH|#r- 
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Tvas  humbly  requested  to  give  to  the  common  cause  the 
fit  of  his  enlightened  experience,  and  to  take  upon  himidf 
the  burden  of  the  supreme  command.  But  in  oraer  to  p«- 
vent  his  abusing  the  great  powers  thos  conferred  i^on  him,  it 
was  proposed,  not  without  French  influence,  toappomt  a  ninAer 
of  overseers,  in  fEtct,  under  the  name  of  asastaiitB,  to  eontnl 
the  expenditure  of  the  common  treasure,  and  to  conBolt  wA 
him  as  to  the  levies,  marches,  and  qnarterinfls  d  the  troopL 
Oxeustiem  long  and  strenuooslj  resisted  ^bis  limitntwn  sf 
nis  autnority,  which  could  not  fiGdl  to  tnimmd  him  in  the  eie- 
cution  of  every  enterprise  reqnizing  promptitade  or  secieejf, 
and  at  last  succeeded,  with  difficulty,  in  obtainnigso  ftr  a  ao* 
diiication  of  it,  that  his  managemmt  in  affidm  of  wmr  mm  U 
be  uncontrolled.  The  chancellor  finally  approachei  the  drii- 
cate  point  of  the  indemnification  which  Sweden  ms  to  enect 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  from  the  gratitode  of  the  afliai, 
and  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  that  Pomerania,  the  moB 
object  of  Sweden,  would  be  assigned  to  her,  and  that  he 
would  obtain  from  the  provinces,  assurances  of  «lfaf!tnal  co- 
operation in  its  acquisition.  But  he  ooald  ohtain  nothiHg 
more  than  a  vague  assurance,  that  in  a  geueial  psMe 
the  interests  of  all  parties  would  be  attended  to.  That  • 
this  point,  the  caution  of  the  estates  was  not  owing  to  mj 
regard  for  the  constitotion  of  the  empire,  beonne  wMMSfc^ 
from  the  liberality  they  evinced  towards  the  chaDodkr,  al 
the  expense  of  the  free  cities  of  ^e  empire.  Thej  «br 
ready  to  grant  him  the  archbishopric  of  Mentz,  (whidi  he  al- 
ready held  as  a  conquest,)  and  only  with  difflealtj  dM  ttie 
French  ambassador  succeed  in  preventing  a  step,  ^iliicii  wm 
as  impolitic  as  it  was  disgraceful.  Though  on  the  whale,  te 
result  of  the  congress  had&llen  far  short  of  Qxenalieali 
expectations,  he  had  at  least  gained  for  himeelf  and  Ui 
crown  his  main  object,  namely,  the  direction  of  tiie  lAde 
confederacy;  he  had  also  succeeded  in  strensthening  fhi 
bond  of  union  between  the  four  upper  cirues,  «ib1  ^ 
tained  from  the  states  a  yearly  oontribotion  of  two 
lions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  for  the  nudntenanes  d 
army. 

These  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  States, 
some  return  from  Sweden.     A  few  weeks  after  liie  Aaa&  sf 
Gustavus  Adolphns,  sorrow  ended  the  days  of  the 
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Elector  Palatine.  For  eight  months  he  had  swelled  the  pomp 
of  his  protector's  court,  and  expended  on  it  the  small  remains 
der  of  his  patrimony.  He  was,  at  last,  i^proaching  the  goal 
of  his  wishes,  and  the  prospect  of  a  hrighter  future  was 
opening,  when  death  deprived  him  of  his  protector.  But 
what  he  regarded  as  the  greatest  calamity,  was  highly  £aYO«r- 
able  to  his  heirs.  Gustavus  might  venture  to  delay  the 
restoration  of  his  dominions,  or  to  load  the  gift  with  hard 
conditions ;  but  Oxenstiem,  to  whom  the  friendship  of  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  Brandenburg,  and  the  good  opinion  of  the 
Heformed  States  was  indispensable,  felt  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediately fulfilling  the  obligations  of  justice.  At  this  assem- 
bly, at  Heilbronn,  therefore,  he  engaged  to  surrender  to 
Frederick's  heirs  the  whole  Palatinate,  both  the  part  already 
conquered,  and  that  whidi  remained  to  be  conquered,  with 
the  exception  of  Manheim,  which  the  Swedes  were  to  hold, 
until  they  should  be  indemnified  for  their  expenses.  The 
Chancellor  did  not  confine  his  liberality  to  the  family  of  the 
Palatine  alone;  the  other  allied  princes  received  proofs, 
though  at  a  later  period,  of  die  gratitude  of  Sweden,  whioh, 
however,  she  dispensed  at  little  cost  to  herself. 

Impartiality,  the  most  sacred  obligation  of  the  histoiiaB. 
here  compels  us  to  an  admission,  not  much  to  the  honour 
of  the  champions  of  German  liberty.  However  the  Pro- 
^tant  Princes  might  boast  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and 
the  sincerity  of  their  conviction,  still  the  motives  from  wfaieh 
they  acted  were  selfish  enough ;  and  the  desire  of  stripping 
others  of  their  possessions,  had  at  least  as  great  a  share  in 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  as  the  fear  of  being  de- 
prived of  their  own.  Gustavus  soon  found  that  he  might 
reckon  much  more  on  these  selfish  motives,  than  on  ^eir 
patriotic  zeal,  and  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself  of  them. 
Each  of  his  confederates  received  hxaa  him  the  promise  of 
some  possession,  either  alrendy  wrested,  or  to  be  afterward 
taken  from  the  enemy ;  and  death  alone  prevented  him  finMa 
fulfilling  these  engagements.  What  prudence  had  suggested 
to  the  king,  necessity  now  prescnbed  to  his  successor.  II  it 
was  his  object  to  continue  the  war,  he  must  be  ready  to  &rnie 
the  spoil  among  the  allies,  and  promise  them  advantages  firom 
the  confusion  which  it  was  his  object  to  continue.  Thm  )ie 
promised  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  abbacies  of  AH|#r- 
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bom,  Corvej,  Munster,  and  Fulda;  to  Duke  Bernard  of 
Weimar,  the  FranconiaD  Bishoprics;  to  the  Duke  of  Wir- 
temberg,  the  Ecclesiastical  domains,  and  the  Austrian  coun- 
ties lying  within  his  territories,  all  under  the  title  of  fiefs  of 
Sweden.  This  spectacle,  so  strange  and  so  dishonourable  to 
the  German  character,  surprised  the  Chancellpr,  who  found 
it  difficult  to  repress  his  contempt,  and  on  one  occasion  ex- 
claimed, *'  Let  it  be  writ  in  our  records,  for  an  everlastii^ 
memorial,  that  a  German  prince  made  such  a  request  of  a 
Swedish  nobleman,  and  that  the  Swedish  nobleman  granted 
it  to  the  German  upon  German  ground !" 

After  these  successful  measures,  he  was  in  a  condition  to 
take  the  field,  and  prosecute  the  war  with  fresh  figour.  Soon 
after  the  victoiy  at  Lutzen,  the  troops  of  Saxony  and  Liunen- 
burg  united  with  the  Swedish  main  body;  and  the  Impe- 
rialists were,  in  a  short  time,  totally  driven  firom  Saxonj. 
The  united  army  again  divided :  the  Saxons  marched  towards 
Lusatia  and  Silesia,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Count  Thnni 
H gainst  the  Austrians  in  that  quarter;  a  part  of  the  Swedish 
army  was  led  by  the  Duke  of  Weimar  into  Franconia,  and  tli0 
other  by  George,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  into  Westphalia  and 
J^wer  Saxony. 

The  conquests  on  the  Lech  and  the  Danube,  during  6ni- 
tavus's  expedition  into  Saxony,  had  been  maintained  bj  the 
Palatine  of  Birkenfeld,  and  the  Swedish  General  Banner, 
against  the  Bavarians ;  but  unable  to  hold  their  ground  •gMiwit 
the  victorious  progress  of  the  latter,  supported  as  thej  wen 
by  the  bravery  and  military  experience  of  the  Imperial  Gene- 
ral Altringer,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  summoniiig 
the  Swedish  General  Horn  to  their  assistance,  from  Alsace. 
This  experienced  general  having  captured  the  towns  of  Ben- 
feld,  Schlettstadt,  Colmar,  and  Hagenau,  committed  llie  de- 
fence of  them  to  the  Rhinegrave  Otto  Louis,  and  hjastilr  cro«> 
ed  the  Ehine  to  form  a  junction  with  Banner*8  army.  But 
although  the  combined  force  amounted  to  more  than  16,000» 
they  could  not  prevent  the  enemy  from  obtaining  a  strong 
position  on  the  Swabian  frontier,  taking  Kempten,  and  bong 
joined  by  seven  regiments  from  Bohemia.  In  order  to  retain 
the  command  of  the  important  banks  of  the  Lech  and  the 
Danube,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  recalling  the 
iihinegrave  Otto  Louis  from  Alsace,  where  he  had,  aftar  tlie 
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departure  of  Horn,  found  it  difficult  to  defend  himself  against 
the  exasperated  peasantry.  With  his  army,  he  was  now  sum- 
moned to  strengthen  the  army  on  the  Danube  ;  and  as  even 
this  reinforcement  was  insufficient,  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar 
was  earnestly  pressed  to  turn  his  arms  into  this  quarter. 

Duke  Bernard,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of 
1633,  had  made  himself  master  of  tlie  town  and  territory  of 
Bamberg,  and  was  now  threatening  Wurtzburg.  But  on  re- 
ceiving the  summons  of  General  Horn,  without  delay  he  began 
his  march  towards  the  Danube,  defeated  on  his  way  a  Bava- 
rian army  under  John  de  Worth,  and  joined  the  Swedes  near 
Donauwerth.  This  numerous  force,  commanded  by  excellent 
generals,  now  threatened  Bavaria  with  a  fearful  inroad.  The 
bishopric  of  Eichstadt  was  completely  overrun,  and  Ingoldstadt 
was  on  the  point  of  being  delivered  up  by  treachery  to  the 
Swedes.  Altringer,  fettered  in  his  movements  by  the  express 
order  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland,  and  left  without  assistance 
from  Bohemia,  was  unable  to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy. 
The  most  favourable  circumstances  combined  to  further  the 
progress  of  the  Swedish  arms  in  this  quarter,  when  the  ope- 
rations of  the  army  were  at  once  stopped  by  a  mutiny  among 
the  officers. 

All  the  previous  successes  in  Germany  were  owing  altO' 
gether  to  arms ;  the  greatness  of  Gustavus  himself  was  the 
work  of  the  army,  the  fruit  of  their  discipline,  their  bravery, 
and  their  persevering  courage  under  numberless  dangers  and 
privations.  .  However  wisely  his  plans  were  laid  in  the  cabi- 
net, it  was  to  the  army  ultimately  that  he  was  indebted  for 
their  execution ;  and  the  expanding  designs  of  the  general  did 
but  continually  impose  new  burdens  on  the  soldiers.  All  the 
decisive  advantages  of  the  war,  had  been  violently  gained  by  a 
barbarous  sacrifice  of  the  soldiers'  lives  in  winter  campaigns, 
forced  marches,  stormings,  and  pitched  battles ;  for  it  was 
Gustavus  s  maxim  never  to  decline  a  battle,  so  long  as  it  cost 
him  nothing  but  men.  The  soldiers  could  not  long  be  kept 
ignorant  of  their  own  importance,  and  they  justly  demanded 
a  share  in  the  spoil  which  had  been  ^won  by  their  own  blood. 
Yet,  frequently,  they  hardly  received  their  pay;  and  the  rapa- 
city of  individual  generals,  or  the  wants  of  the  state,  generally 
swallowed  up  the  greater  part  of  the  sums  raised  by  contri- 
butions, or  levied  upon  the  conquered  provinces.    For  all  the 
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privations  he  endured,  the  soldier  bad  no  otbor 
than  the  doubtful  chance  either  of  plunder  or  pronMrtkn,  in 
both  of  which  he  was  often  disappointed.  Doxiiig  the  life- 
time of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  combined  influence  d  te 
and  hope  had  suppressed  any  open  compLaint,  but  after  Ini 
death,  the  murmurs  were  loud  and  nniTeraal;  sad  the  mA- 
diefy  seized  the  most  dangerous  moment  to  impFees  Ihair 
superiors  with  a  sense  of  their  importanoe.  Two  eAean. 
Pmhl  and  MitschefiEd,  notorious  as  restless  eheneterak  c^^w^ 
during  the  King  s  life,  set  the  example  in  the  canop  oa  the 
Danube,  which  in  a  few  days  was  imitated  by  almoefe  all  tfe 
officers  of  the  army.  They  solemnly  boond  tliA—flBaf  to 
obey  no  orders,  till  these  arrears,  now  ontsftandiiig  hi 
months,  aud  even  years,  should  be  paid  up,  and  a  giataity, 
either  in  money  or  lands,  made  to  each  man,  aooording  to  Ini 
services.  *' Immense  sums/*  they  said,  "were  daily  xnsed 
by  contributicms,  and  all  dissipated  by  a  ftw.  •  They  were 
called  out  to  serve  amidst  frost  and  snow,  and  no  leaaid 
requited  their  incessant  labours.  The  soldiera*  mrrcosrs  it 
Heilbronn  had  been  blamed,  but  no  one  ever  talked  id  thor 
services  The  world  rung  with  the  tidings  of  rnnquoata  md 
victones.  out  ii  was  oy  their  hands  that  they  had  been  fsag^ 
and  won." 

The  number  oi  tne  malcontents  daily  incieaaed:  and  Asf 
even  attempted  by  letters,  (which  were  fortonaleljintero^ptod,) 
to  seduce  the  armies  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Sazmij.  NsidHr 
the  renresentations  of  Bernard  of  Weimar,  nor  die  oism  le- 
proaches  of  his  harsher  associate  in  command,  ooold  auyuiSM 
this  mutiuy,  while  the  vehemence  of  Horn  "o^med  oi^  to 
increase  the  insolence  of  the  insurgents.  The  oonditioiM  ifay 
insisted  on,  were  that  certain  towns  should  be  aaaigoedtDeMb 
regiment  for  the  payment  of  arrears.  Four  weenwen  d> 
lowed  to  the  Swedish  Chancellor  to  comply  with  those  it- 
mands;  and  in  case  of  refusal,  they  anaeoooed  that  Alf 
would  pay  themselves,  and  never  more  draw  a  acwiiid  kt 
Sweden. 

These  pressing  demands,  made  at  the  rerw  tinie  wImk  the 
niilitaiy  chest  was  exhausted,  and  credit  at  a  low  ebh^  fntt^ 
embarrassed  the  chancellor.  The  remedy,  he  saw,  wi  he 
found  quickly,  before  the  contagion  should  spread  to  the 
troojis,  and  he  should  be  deserted  by  all  Ina 
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Among  all  the  Swedish  generals,  there  was  only  one  of  soffi' 
dent  authority  and  influence  with  the  soldiers  to  put  aii  end 
to  this  dispute.  The  Duke  of  Weimar  was  the  mvourite  of 
the  army,  and  his  prudent  moderation  had  won  the  good-will 
of  the  soldiers,  while  his  military  experience  had  excited  their 
admiration.  He  now  undertook  the  task  of  appeasing  the 
discontented  troops ;  hut,  aware  of  his  importance,  he  emhraced 
the  opportunity  to  make  advantageous  stipulations  for  himself, 
and  to  make  the  emharrassment  of  the  chanceUor  subservient 
to  his  own  views. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  had  fluttered  him  with  the  promise  of 
the  Duchy  of  Franconia,  to  be  formed  out  of  the  Bishoprics  of 
Wurtzburg  and  Bamberg,  and  he  now  insisted  on  tne  per- 
formance of  this  pledge.  He  at  the  same  time  demanded 
the  chief  command,  as  generalissimo  of  Sweden.  The  abuser 
which  the  Duke  of  Weimar  thus  made  of  his  influence,  so 
irritated  Oxenstiem,  that,  in  the  first  moment  of  his  displea* 
sure,  he  gave  him  his  dismissal  from  the  Swedish  service 
But  he  soon  thought  better  of  it,  and  determined,  instead  of 
sacrificing  so  important  a  leader,  to  attach  him  to  the  Swedish 
interests  at  any  cost.  He  therefore  granted  to  him  the 
Franconian  bishoprics,  as  a  fief  of  the  Swedish  crown,  re- 
serving. However,  the  two  fortresses  of  Wurtzburg  and 
Konigshofen^  which  were  to  be  garrisoned  by  the  Swedes; 
and  also  engaged,  in  name  of  the  Swedish  crown,  to  secure 
these  territories  to  the  duke.  His  demand  of  the  supreme 
authority  was  evaded  on  some  specious  pretext.  The 
duke  did  not  delay  to  display  his  gratitude  for  this  valu- 
able grant,  and  by  his  influence  and  activity  soon  restored 
tranquillity  to  the  army.  Large  sums  of  money,  and  still 
more  extensive  estates,  were  divided  among  the  officers, 
amounting  in  value  to  about  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  to 
which  they  had  no  other  right  but  that  of  conquest.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  the  opportunity  for  a  great  undertaking 
had  been  lost,  and  the  united  generals  divided  their  forces  to 
oppose  the  enemy  in  other  quarters. 

Gastavus  Horn,  after  a  short  inroad  into  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  and  the  capture  of  Neumark,  directed  his  march 
towards  the  Swabian  frontier,  where  the  Imperialists,  strongly 
reinforced,  threatened  Wirtemberg.  Alarmed  at  his  approach* 
the  enemy  retired  to  the  Lake  of  Bode«  but  only  to^ow  tho 
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Swedes  the  road  into  a  district  hitherto  miTisitecl  hj  wur.  A 
post  on  the  entrance  to  Switzerland,  would  be  highly  ler- 
viceable  to  the  Swedes,  and  the  town  of  Eostnitz  seemed 
peculiarly  well  fitted  to  be  a  point  of  communicatini 
between  him  and  the  confederated  cantons.  Accordini^j, 
Gustavus  Horn  immediatelj  commenced  the  siege  of  it;  bat 
destitute  of  artillery,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  send  to 
Wirtemberg,  he  could  not  press  the  attack  with  sufficieDt 
vigour,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  throwing  supplies  into  the 
town,  which  the  lake  afforded  them  convenient  opportunity 
of  doing.  He,  therefore,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt,  qmtted 
the  place  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  hastened  to  meet  a  more 
threatening  danger  upon  the  Danube. 

At  the  Emperor  8  instigation,  the  Cardinal  Infimte,  the 
brother  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  the  Viceroy  of  Milan,  had 
raised  an  army  of  14,000  men,  intended  to  act  upon  the 
Ehine,  independently  of  Wallenstein,  and  to  protect  Alaaoe. 
This  force  now  appeared  in  Bavaria,  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Feria,  a  Spaniard ;  and,  that  they  might  be  directly 
employed  against  the  Swedes,  Altringer  was  ordered  to  join 
them  with  his  corps.  Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  their  ap- 
proach, Horn  had  summoned  to  his  assistance  the  Palsgrave  of 
Birkenfeld,  from  the  Rhine ;  and  being  joined  by  him  at  Stockadb, 
boldly  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy  s  army  of  30,000  men. 

The  latter  had  taken  the  route  across  the  Danube  into 
Swabia,  where  Gustavus  Horn  came  so  close  upon  them*  thst 
the  two  armies  were  only  separated  from  each  other  by  half  a 
German  mile.  But,  instead  of  accepting  the  offer  of  battle, 
the  Imperialists  moved  by  the  Black  Forest  towards  Briedan 
and  Alsace,  where  they  arrived  in  time  to  relieve  BieyMck, 
and  to  arrest  the  victorious  progress  of  the  Rhinegrave,  Otto 
Louis.  The  latter  had,  shortly  before,  taken  uxe  Foiwt 
towns,  and,  supported  by  the  Palatine  of  Birkenfeld,  who  had 
liberated  the  Lower  Palatinate  and  beaten  the  Dnka  of 
Lorraine  out  of  the  field,  had  once,  more  given  the  saperioritj 
to  the  Swedish  arms  in  that  quarter.  He  was  now  fore#d  to 
retire  before  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy ;  bat  Horn 
and  Birkenfeld  quickly  advanced  to  his  support,  and  tlie 
Imperialists,  after  a  brief  triumph,  were  again  expelled  £ma 
Alsace.  The  severity  of  the  autumn,  in  which  this  hanlwi 
retreat  had  to  be  conducted,  proved  feital  to  meet  of  thi 
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Italians ;  and  their  leader,  the  Duke  of  Feria,  died  of  grief  at 
the  failure  of  his  enterprise. 

In  the  mean  time,  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar  had  taken  up 
his  position  on  the  Danube,  with  eighteen  regiments  of  infantry 
and  140  squadrons  of  horse,  to  cover  Franconia,  and  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  Imperial-Bavarian  army  upon  that  river. 
No  sooner  had  Altringer  departed,  to  join  the  Italians  under 
Feria,  than  Bernard,  profiting  by  his  absence,  hastened  across 
the  Danube,  and  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  appeared  before 
Eatisbon.  The  possession  of  this  town  would  ensure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Swedish  designs  upon  Bavaria  and  Austria;  it 
would  establish  them  firmly  on  the  Danube,  and  provide  a 
safe  refuge  in  case  of  defeat,  while  it  alone  could  give  perma- 
nence to  their  conquests  in  that  quarter.  To  defend  Ratisbon, 
was  the  urgent  advice  which  the  dyincf  Tilly  left  to  the 
Elector;  and  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  lamented  it  as  an 
irreparable  loss,  that  the  Bavarians  had  anticipated  him  in 
taking  possession  of  this  place.  Indescribable,  therefore,  was 
the  consternation  of  Maximilian,  when  Duke  Bernard  sud- 
denly appeared  before  the  to¥ni,  and  prepared  in  earnest  to 
besiege  it. 

The  garrison  consisted  of  not  more  than  fifteen  companies, 
mostly  newly-raised  soldiers ;  although  that  number  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  weary  out  an  enemy  of  far  superior  force,  if 
supported  by  well-disposed  and  warlike  inhabitants.  But  this 
was  the  greatest  danger  which  the  Bavarian  garrison  had  to 
contend  against.  The  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Ratisbon, 
equally  jealous  of  their  civil  and  religious  freedom,  had  un- 
willingly submitted  to  the  yoke  of  Bavaria,  and  had  long 
looked  with  impatience  for  the  appearance  of  a  deliverer. 
Bernard's  arrival  before  the  walls  filled  them  with  lively  joy ; 
and  there  was  much  reason  to  fear  that  they  would  support 
the  attempts  of  the  besiegers  without,  by  exciting  a  tumult 
%vithin.  In  this  perplexity,  the  Elector  addressed  the  most 
pressing  entreaties  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Fried- 
land  to  assist  him,  were  it  only  with  5,000  men.  Seven 
messengers  in  succession  were  despatched  by  Ferdinand  to 
Wallenstein,  who  promised  immediate  succours,  and  even 
announced  to  the  Elector  the  near  advance  of  12,000  men 
under  Gallas;  but  at  the  same  time  forbade  that  general, 
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under  pain  of  death,  to  march.   Meanwhile  the 
mandant  of  Ratisbon,  in  the  hope  of  speedy 
the  best  preparations  for  defence,  anned  tbe  ^^«"*«»*  ^^iMjf 
peasants,   disarmed    and   carefdllj  watched  tlie 
citizens,  lest  they  should  attempt  any  hoetile  deeign 
the  garrison.      But  as  no  relief  anrived,  end  the 
artillery  incessantly  battered  the   walls,  he   oonaiilted 
own  safety,  and  that  of  the  garrison*  by  an  honoumfale 
lation,  and  abandoned  the  Bavarian  afficials  and  eodla 
to  the  conqueror  s  mercy. 

The  possession  of  Katisbon,  enlarged  the  prq|eeta  of  tt0 
duke,  and  Bavaria  itself  now  appeared  too  nanow  a  jBeld  fiv 
his  bold  designs.  He  determined  to  penetrate  to  the  fitoe- 
tiers  of  Austria,  to  arm  the  Protestant  peasantry  m^fmmmat  ||ie 
Emperor,  and  restore  to  them  their  religiooe  libertof.  He 
had  already  taken  Straubingen,  while  another  Swediih  aaij 
was  advancing  successfully  along  the  northern  bank  of  ths 
Danube.  At  the  head  of  his  Swedes,  bidding  t^^Amm*^^  ^  f^ 
severity  of  the  weather,  he  reached  the  month  of  the  laar. 
w  ich  he  passed  in  the  presence  of  the  Baverien 
Werth,  who  was  encamped  on  that  nver.  Passan  <mH 
trembled  for  their  fate :  the  temped  Emperor  redouhlad  Ui 
entreaties  and  commands  to  Wallenstein.  to  hasten  with  iD 
speed  to  the  relief  of  the  nara-pressea  Bavanaaa.  But  hm 
the  victonous  Bernard,  of  his  own  accord,  checked  his  osnv 
of  conquest.  Having  in  front  of  him  the  riTer  Inn,  gpsidsi 
by  a  number  of  strong  fortresses,  and  behind  hun  two  hHitft^ 
armies,  a  disaffected  country,  and  the  river  Iser.  ufaile  his  nv 
was  covered  by  no  tenable  position,  and  no  entieneh—t 
could  be  made  in  the  frozen  ground,  and  threatened  ke  As 
whole  force  of  Wallenstein,  who  had  at  last  reaolved  to  MMdl 
to  the  Danube,  by  a  timely  retreat  he  escaped  the  dmMr  rf 
being  cut  off  from  Ratisbon,  and  surrounded  by  the  mmm^ 
He  hastened  across  the  Iser  to  the  Danube,  to  defend  theooe* 
quests  he  had  made  in  the  Upper  Palatinate  flgnimit  WeUai- 
stein,  and  fully  resolved  not  to  decline  a  battle,  if  nfinnsssii,siih 
that  general.  But  Wallenstein,  who  was  not  disposed  nraf 
great  exploits  on  the  Danube,  diid  not  wait  for  his  SfiiiiseBk: 
and  before  the  Bavarians  could  congratulate  themsefapseoaihv 
arrival,  he  suddenly  withdrew  again  into  BohemiiL    The  diht 
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thus  ended  hk  Tietorioiis  campaign,  and  allowed  his  troops 
their  well-earned  repose  in  winter  quarters  upon  an  enemy's 
country. 

While  in  Swabia  the  war  was  thus  successfully  conducted  by 
Gustavus  Horn,  and  on  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine  by  the  Pa- 
latine of  Birkenfeld,  Generals  Baudissen,  and  the  Rhinegrave 
Otto  Louis,  and  by  Duke  Bernard  on  the  Danube ;  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Swedish  arms  was  as  gloriously  sustained  in  Lower 
Saxony  and  Westphalia  by  the  Duke  of  Lunenburg  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel.  The  fortress  of  Hamel  was  taken 
by  Duke  George,  after  a  brave  defence,  and  a  brilliant  victoiy 
obtained  over  the  imperial  General  Gronsfeld,  by  the  united 
Swedish  and  Hessian  armies,  near  Oldendorf.  Count  Wasa- 
burg,  a  natural  son  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  showed  himself  in 
this  battle  worthy  of  his  descent.  Sixteen  pieces  of  cannon, 
the  whole  baggage  of  the  Imperialists,  together  vrith  74  co- 
lours, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes ;  3,000  of  the  enemy 
perished  on  the  field,  and  nearly  the  same  number  were 
taken  prisoners.  The  town  of  Osnaburg  surrendered  to  the 
Swedish  Colonel  Knyphausen,  and  Paderboni  to  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse ;  while,  on  the  other  hand.  Biickeburg,  a  very 
important  place  for  the  Swedes,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Imperialists.  The  Swedish  banners  were  victorious  in  almost 
every  quarter  of  Germany ;  and  the  year  after  the  death  of 
Gustavus,  left  no  trace  of  the  loss  which  had  been  sustained 
in  the  person  of  that  great  leader. 

In  a  review  of  the  important  events  which  signalized  the 
campaign  of  1633,  the  inactivity  of  a  man.  of  whom  the  high- 
est expectations  had  been  formed,  justly  excites  astonish- 
ment. Among  all  the  generals  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  campaign,  none  could  be  compared  with  Wallenstein,  in 
experience,  talents,  and  reputation ;  and  yet,  after  the  battle 
of  Lutzen,  we  lose  sight  of  him  entirely.  The  fall  of  his 
great  rival  had  left  the  whole  theatre  of  g^ory  open  to  him ;  all 
Europe  was  now  attentively  awaiting  those  exploits,  which 
should  efface  the  remembrance  of  his  defeat,  and  still  prove 
to  the  world  his  military  superiority.  Nevertheless,  he  con- 
tinued inactive  in  Bohemia,  while  the  Emperor's  losses  in  Ba- 
varia, Lower  Saxony,  and  the  Rhine,  pressing^  called  for  his 
presence — a  conduct  equally  unintelligible  to  finend  and  foe — 
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the  terror,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  last  hope  of  the  Em* 
peror.  After  the  defeat  of  Lutzen  he  had  hastened  into  Bo- 
hemia, where  he  institated  the  strictest  inquiiy  into  the  con- 
duct of  his  officers  in  that  battle.  Those  whom  the  coancil  of 
war  declared  guilty  of  misconduct,  were  put  to  death  without 
mercy,  those  who  had  behaved  with  brayery,  rewarded  with 
princely  munificence,  and  the  memory  of  the  dead  honoured 
by  splendid  monuments.  During  the  winter,  he  oppressed  the 
imperial  provinces  by  enormous  contributions,  and  exhausted 
the  Austrian  territories  by  his  winter  quarters,  which  he  pur- 
posely avoided  taking  up  in  an  enemy's  country.  And  in  the 
spring  of  1633,  instead  of  being  the  first  to  open  the  cam- 
paign, with  this  well-chosen  and  well-appointed  army,  and  to 
make  a  worthy  display  of  his  great  abilities,  he  was  the  list 
who  appeared  in  the  field ;  and  even  then,  it  was  an  hereditary 
province  of  Austria,  which  he  selected  as  the  seat  of  war. 

Of  all  the  Austrian,  provinces,  Silesia  was  most  exposed  to 
danger.  Three  different  armies,  a  Swedish  under  Count 
Thum,  a  Saxon  under  Amheim  and  the  Duke  of  LAnenborg, 
and  one  of  Brandenburg  under  Bergsdorf,  had  at  the  same 
time  carried  the  war  into  this  country;  they  had  already 
taken  possession  of  the  most  important  places,  and  eren 
Breslau  had  embraced  the  cause  of  the  allies.  But  this 
crowd  of  commanders  and  armies  was  the  veiy  means  of 
saving  this  province  to  the  Emperor ;  for  the  jealousy  of  the 
generals,  and  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  Saxons  and  the 
Swedes,  never  allowed  them  to  act  with  unanimity.  Ara 
heim  and  Thum  contended  for  the  chief  command;  the 
troops  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  combined  against  the 
Swedes,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  troublesome  strangers, 
who  ought  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Saxons, 
on  the  contrary,  lived  on  a  very  intimate  footing  with  the 
Imperialists,  and  the  officers  of  both  these  hostile  armies 
often  visited  and  entertained  each  other.  The  Imperialists 
were  allowed  to  remove  their  property  without  hmdnmce, 
and  many  did  not  affect  to  conceal  that  they  had  receiTcd 
large  simis  from  Vienna.  Among  such  equivocal  allies,  the 
Swedes  saw  themselves  sold  and  betrayed ;  and  any  great  en- 
terprise was  out  of  the  question,  while  so  bad  an  andenta 
ing  prevailed  between  the  troops.     General  AmheuDu,  too» 
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absent  the  greater  part  of  the  time ;  and  when  be  at  last  re- 
turned, Wfulenstein  ivas  fast  approaobing  the  frontiers  with 
a  formidable  force: 

His  army  amounted  to  40,000  men,  wbile  to  oppose  bim 
tbe  allies  bad  only  24,000.  Tbey  neyertbeless  resolved  to 
give  bim  battle,  and  marcbed  to  Munsterberg,  wbere  be  bad 
formed  an  intrencbed  camp.  But  Wallenstein  remained  in- 
active for  eigbt  days;  be  tben  left  bis  intrencbments,  and 
marcbed  slowly  and  witb  composure  to  tbe  enemy  s  camp 
But  even  after  quitting  bis  position,  and  wben  the  enemy, 
emboldened  by  his  past  delay,  manfully  prepared  to  receive 
bim,  he  declined  tbe  opportunity  of  fighting.  Tbe  caution 
with  which  he  avoided  a  battle  was  imputed  to  fear ;  but  the 
well-established  reputation  of  Wallenstein  enabled  bim  to 
despise  this  suspicion.  The  vanity  of  tbe  allies  allowed  them 
not  to  see  that  he  purposely  saved  them  a  defeat,  because  a  vic- 
tory at  that  time  would  not  have  served  his  own  ends.  To 
convince  them  of  bis  superior  power,  and  that  his  inactivity 
proceeded  not  from  any  fear  of  them,  be  put  to  death  the 
commander  of  a  castle  tiiat  fell  into  bis  bands,  because  he  bad 
refused  at  once  to  surrender  an  untenable  place. 

For  nine  days,  did  tbe  two  armies  remain  within  musket-shot 
of  each  other,  wben  Count  Terzky,  from  the  camp  of  tbe  Im- 
perialists, appeared  witb  a  trumpeter  in  that  of  the  allies,  in- 
\dting  General  Ambeim  to  a  conference.     Tbe  purport  was, 
that  Wallenstein,  notwithstanding  his  superiority,  was  willing 
to  agree  to  a  cessation  of  arms  for  six  weeks.     '*  He  was 
come,"  he  said,  **  to  conclude  a  lasting  peace  witb  the  Swedes, 
and  with  the  princes  of  tbe  empire,  to  pay  the  soldiers,  and 
to  satisfy  every  one.     All  this  was  in  bis  power ;  and  if  the 
Austrian  court  hesitated  to  confirm  bis  agreement,  be  would 
unite  vdth  the  allies,  and  (as  he  privately  whispered  to  Am- 
beim) hunt  the  Emperor  to  tbe  devil."    At  the  second  con- 
ference, he  expressed  himself  still  more  plainly  to  Count 
Thum      *'  All  the  privileges  of  tbe  Bohemians,"  he  engaged, 
''  should  be  confirmed  anew,  tbe  exiles  recalled  and  restored 
to  their  estates,  and  be  himself  would  be  tbe  first  to  resign 
his  share  of  them.     The  Jesuits,  as  tbe  authors  of  all  past 
grievances,  should  be  banished,  tbe  Swedish  crown  indemni- 
fied by  stated  payments,  and  all  tbe  superfluous  troops  on 
both  sides  employed  against  tbe  Turks."    Tbe  last  article  ex 
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plained  the  irhole  mjsteiy.  *'  If/'  he  contimwd,  *'  hm 
obtain  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  all  the  esileB  wooid  hs^ 
to  applaud  his  generosity;  perfect  toleration  of 
should  be  established  withm  the  kingdom,  thePalaliiie  ihaflj 
be  reinstated  in  its  rights,  and  he  wild  aoeopt  tiie  Mnna- 
Tiate  of  Morayia  as  a  compensation  for  M^kwnlmfg.  Ue 
allied  armies  would  then,  under  his  cnmmand,  •dtaupa  1900 
Vienna,  and  sword  in  hand,  compel  the  Bmpaor  to  anij 
the  treaty." 

Thus  was  the  veil  at  last  removed  £pam  tte  irhffimw,  am 

which  he  had  brooded  £>r  years  in  mysterioos  "Vim^     Stay 

circumstance  now  oonTinoed  him  that  not  a  """i^ffiit  -mm  to 

be  lost  in  its  execution.    Nothing  but  a  bUnd  oonfideneo  ia 

the  good  fortune  and  military  genius  of  the  Dnks  of  Riai- 

land,  had  induced  the  Emperor,  in  the  hob  of  the  Raoa- 

strances  of  Bavaria  and  Spain,  and  at  the  espanae  of  hk  ova 

reputation,  to  confer  upon  this  imperioos  loader  audi  m 

unlimited  command.     But  this  belief  in  WaUonrtjauilo  bov 

invincible,  had  been  much  weakened  fay  his  *"»t!fiif  ^  oi 

almost  entirely  overthrown  by  the  defeat  at  Tj^fjim      jgjg 

enemies  at  the  imperial  ooort  now  renowad  tbanr 

and  the  Emperor's  disappointment  at  the  fidline  of  hia 

procured  for   their  remonstrances  a  finromaUa 

Wallenstein's  vdiole  condnct  was  now  reviewed  nidi  the* 

malicious  criticism;  his  ambitious  han^tiBeB8»  Ida  iBinMi 

ence  to  the  Emperor  s  orders,  were  recalled  to  tbe  roasOitt' 

tion  of  that  jealous  prince,  as  well  as  the  oonqplaiiita  of  d» 

Austrian  subjects  against  his  boundless  oppieoaion;  bk  fidalitf 

was  questioned,  and  alarming  hints  thrown  out  aa  to  !■ 

secret  views.    tThese  insinuations,  which  the  <w»^^ifft  af  d» 

duke  seemed  but  too  well  to  justify,  fiuled  not  to 

deep  impression  on  Ferdinand ;  but  the  atep  had  bea 

and  the  great  power  with  which  Wallenatom  liad 

vested,  could  not  be  taken  from  him  without  dagger. 

sibly  to  diminish  that  power,  was  the  only  coone  that 

mained,  and,  to  effect  this,  it  must  in  the  fintplaoe  be 

but,  above  all,  the  Emperor's  present  dependanea  tm  At 

good  will  of  his  general  put  an  end  to. .  Bot 

had  been  resigned  in  his  engagement  with  Wi 

the  Emperors  own  handwriting  aecored  hiai    _ 

attempt  to  unite  another  generu  with  him  in  dw 
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or  to  exercise  my  inuaiediate  act  of  aothority  oyer  the  troops. 
As  this  disadYBiitageous  contract  oould  neither  be  kept  nor 
broken,  recourse  was  had  to  artifice.  Wallenstein  was  Im- 
perial Generalissimo  in  Germany,  but  his  command  extended 
no  farther,  and  he  oould  not  presume  to  exercise  any  authority 
over  a  foreign  army.  A  Spanish  army  was  accordingly  raised 
in  Milan,  and  marched  into  Germany  under  a  Spanish  gene- 
ral. Wallenstein  now  ceased  to  be  indispensable  because  he 
was  no  longer  supreme,  and  in  case  of  necessity,  the  Emperor 
was  now  provided  with  the  means  of  support  eren  against  him. 

The  duke  quiokly  and  deeply  felt  whence  this  blow  came, 
and  whither  it  was  aimed.  In  vain  did  he  protest  against 
this  violation  of  the  compact,  to  the  Cardinal  Infante ;  the 
Italian  army  continued  its  mardi,  and  he  was  forced  to  de- 
tach General  Altringer  to  join  it  with  a  reinforcement  He 
took  care,  indeed,  so  closoly  to  fetter  the  latter,  as  to  prevent 
the  Italian  army  from  acquiring  any  great  reputation  in  Al- 
sace and  Swabia ;  but  this  bold  step  of  the  court  awakened 
him  from  his  security,  and  warned  him  of  die  approach  of 
danger.  That  he  nught  not  a  second  time  be  deprived  of 
his  command,  and  lose  the  fruit  of  all  his  labours,  he  most 
accelerate  the  accomplishment  of  his  long  meditated  designs. 
He  secured  the  attachment  of  his  troops  by  removing  the 
doubtful  officers,  and  by  his  liberality  to  the  rest.  He  had 
sacrificed  to  the  welfare  of  the  army  every  other  order  in  the 
state,  every  consideration  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  there- 
fore he  reckoned  upon  their  gratitude.  At  the  very  moment 
when  he  meditated  an  unparalleled  act  of  ingratitude  against 
the  author  of  his  own  good  fortune,  he  founded  all  his  hopes 
upon  the  gratitude  whidi  wus  due  to  himself. 

The  leaden  of  the  Silesian  armies  had  no  aothcnity  from 
their  principals  to  consent,  on  thdur  own  discretion,  to  such 
important  proposals  as  those  of  Wallenstein,  and  they  did 
not  even  feel  themselves  warrmted  in  granting,  for  more  than 
a  fortnight,  the  cessation  of  hostilitras  which  he  demanded. 
Before  the  duke  disclosed  his  designs  to  Sweden  and 
Saxony,  he  had  deemed  it  advisable  to  secure  the  sanction  of 
France  to  his  bold  undertaking.  For  this  purpose,  a  secret 
negociation  had  been  carried  «n  with  the  greatest  possible 
caution  and  distntst,  by  Count  Sjndqr  'with  Feuquieres,  the 
French  ambassadbrat  Dresden^  aatd  hiid  termi&ated  according 
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to  his  wishes.  Feuquieres  receiyed  orders  firom  his  ooort  te 
promise  every  assistance  on  the  part  of  FiBnoe*  and  to  offer 
the  duke  a  considerable  pecuniary  aid  in  case  of  need. 

But  it  was  this  excessive  caution  tosecnre  Idmaelf  on  allaidii, 
that  led  to  his  ruin.  The  French  ambaaeador  'with  astomdh 
ment  discovered  that  a  plan,  which,  more  than  anj  other, 
required  secrecy,  had  been  communicated  to  the  Swedes  and 
the  Saxons.  And  yet  it  was  generally  known  that  the  Saxon 
ministry  was  in  the  interests  of  the  Emperor,  and  on  the  ot&er 
hand,  the  conditions  offered  to  the  Swedes  fell  too  £ur  short 
of  their  expectations  to  be  likely  to  be  accepted.  Fenqnieni. 
therefore,  could  not  believe  that  the  duke  could  be  aecions  in 
calculating  upon  the  aid  of  the  latter,  and  the  Bilence  of  the 
former.  He  communicated  accordingly  his  dontyta  and  anzi^ 
ties  to  the  Swedish  chancellor,  who  equally  diatmsted  the 
views  of  Wallenstein,  and  disliked  his  plans.  Althon^  it 
was  no  secret  to  Oxenstiem,  that  the  duke  had  formarif 
entered  into  a  similar  negociation  with  GostaYoa  Adolphos, 
he  could  not  credit  the  possibility  of  inducing  a  whole  aniif 
to  revolt,  and  of  his  extravagant  promises.  So  dating  a  d^ 
sign,  and  such  imprudent  conduct,  seemed  not  to  be  eonnifr' 
ent  with  the  duke  s  reserved  and  suspicious  temper,  and  ha 
was  the  more  inclined  to  consider  the  whole  as  the  xeanlt  of 
dissimulation  and  treachery,  because  he  had  leaa  reaaon  Is 
doubt  his  prudence  than  his  honesty. 

Oxenstiem's  doubts  at  last  affected  Amheim  himaelt  ^<dMit 
in  full  confidence  in  Wallenstein's  sinceri^,  had  irepaired  to 
the  chancellor  at  Gelnhausen,  to  persuade  him  to  lend  aoMS 
of  his  best  regiments  to  the  duke,  to  aid  him  in  tlie  eKecQtioa 
of  the  plan.  They  began  to  suspect  that  the  whole  proposri 
was  only  a  snare  to  disarm  the  allies,  and  to  betray  the  flower 
of  their  troops  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor.  Wallenatem's 
well-known  character  did  not  contradict  me  suspicion,  and  die 
inconsistencies  in  which  he  afterwards  involved  himself,  en- 
tirely destroyed  all  confidence  in  his  sincerity.  While  he 
was  endeavouring  to  draw  the  Swedes  into  this  •llian^^ft^  end 
requiring  the  help  of  their  best  troops,  he  declared  to  Am- 
heim that  they  must  begin  with  expelling  the  Swedea  €roB 
the  empire;  and  while  the  Saxon  officers,  relying  upon  the 
security  of  the  truce,  repaired  in  great  numbers  to  his  eampi 
he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  seize  them.    He  waa  the 
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first  to  break  the  truce,  which  some  months  afterwards  he 
renewed,  though  not  without  great  difficulty.  All  confidence 
in  his  sincerity  was  lost;  his  whole  conduct  was  regarded  as 
a  tissue  of  deceit  and  low  cunning,  devised  to  weaken  the 
allies  and  repair  his  own  strength.  This  indeed  he  actually 
did  effect,  as  his  own  army  daily  augmented,  while  that  of  the 
allies  was  reduced  nearly  one  half  by  desertion  and  bad  pro- 
visions. But  he  did  not  make  that  use  of  his  superiority 
which  Vienna  expected.  When  all  men  were  looking  for  a 
decisive  blow  to  be  struck,  he  suddenly  renewed  the  negocia- 
tions ;  and  when  the  truce  lulled  the  allies  into  security,  he 
as  suddenly  recommenced  hostilities.  All  these  contradic- 
tions arose  out  of  the  double  and  irreconcileable  designs  to 
ruin  at  once  the  Emperor  and  the  Swedes,  and  to  conclude 
a  separate  peace  with  the  Saxons. 

Impatient  at  the  ill  success  of  his  negociations,  he  at  last 
determined  to  display  his  strength ;  the  more  so,  as  the  pressing 
distress  within  the  empire,  and  the  growing  dissatisfaction  of 
the  Imperial  court,  admitted  not  of  his  making  any  longer 
delay.  Before  the  last  cessation  of  hostilities.  General  Hoik, 
from  Bohemia,  had  attacked  the  circle  of  Meissen,  laid 
waste  every  thing  on  his  route  with  fire  and  sword,  driven  the 
Elector  into  his  fortresses,  and  taken  the  town  of  Leipzig. 
But  the  truce  in  Bohemia  put  a  period  to  his  ravages,  and 
the  consequences  of  his  excesses  brought  him  to  the  grave 
at  Adorf.  As  soon  as  hostilities  were  recommenced,  WaJlen 
stein  made  a  movement,  as  if  he  designed  to  penetrate  through 
Lusatia  into  Saxony,  and  circulated  the  report  that  Piccolo- 
mini  had  already  invaded  that  country.  Amheim  immedi- 
ately broke  up  his  camp  in  Silesia,  to  foUow  him,  and  hastened 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Electorate.  By  this  means  the 
Swedes  were  left  exposed,  who  were  encamped  in  small  force 
under  Count  Thum,  at  Steinau,  on  the  Oder,  and  this  was 
exactly  what  Wallenstein  desired.  He  allowed  the  Saxon 
general  to  advance  sixteen  miles  towards  Meissen,  and  then 
suddenly  turning  towards  the  Oder,  surprised  the  Swedish 
iirmy  in  the  most  complete  security.  Their  cavalry  were  first 
beaten  by  General  Schafgotsch,  who  was  sent  against  them, 
and  the  infantry  completely  surrounded  at  Steinau  by  the 
duke  s  army  which  followed.  Wallenstein  gave  Count  Thum 
half  an  hour  to  deliberate  whether  he  would  defend  himself 
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inth  3,500  men,  against  more  than  30,000,  or  wuiieufai'  it 

^^Boretion.    But  there  ^was  no  room  for  ddilMntioii.    IW 

annj  surrendered,  and  the  most  complete  Tidorf  nas  obfenial 

without  hloodshed.     Colours,  haggage,  and  artillay  all  fril 

into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  the  offioefs  irara  lakm  kli 

eustodj,  the  privates  drafted  into  the  armj  of  Wolkniifeflii. 

And  now  at  last,  after  a  hanishment  of  fbuvtoen 

numberless  changes  of  fortune,  the  author  of  tlie 

insurrection,  and  the  remote  origin  of 

the  notorious  Count  Thum,  was  in  the  powor  of  hk 

With  blood-thirsty  impatience,  the  arrival  of  this  great 

was  looked  for  in  Vienna,  where  they  already  anlkapaled  tki 

malicious  triumph  of  sacrificing  so  distingoBlied  a  'violna  it 

public  justice.    But  to  deprive  the  Jesnita  of  thiiinluaijam, 

was  a  still  sweeter  triumph  to  Wallenstein,  and  Tami  wm 

set  at  liberty.     Fortunately  for  him,  he  knew  mom  Ikaa  it 

was  prudent  to  have  divulged  in  Vienna,  and  his 

were  also  those  of  Wallenstein.     A  defeat  mi^hEt 

forgiven  in  Vienna,  but  this  disappointment  of  thoir  1mm 

they  could  not  pardon.    '*  What  should  I  have  dona  with  & 

madman?"  he  writes,  with  a  malicioos  sneer,  to  tbo 

who  called  him  to  account  for  this  unseasonablo 

"  Would  to  Heaven  the  enemy  had  no  generals  hot 

he.    At  the  head  of  the  Swedish  army,  he  will 

much  better  service  than  in  prison." 

The  victory  of  Steinau  was  followed  by  tlio   o^Csn  d 
Leignitz,  Grossglogau,  and  even  of  Frankfort  on  ths  ' 
Sohafgotsch,  who  remained  in  Silesia  to  oomploto  tha 

^ion  of  that  province,  blockaded  Brieg,  and  tK«^ 

Breslau,  though  in  vain,  as  that  free  town  waa  jaalono  of  ili 
privileges,  and  devoted  to  the  Swedes.   Colonda  Dlo 
were  ordered  by  Wallenstein  to  the  Warta,  to  poah 
into  Pomerania,  and  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  —id 
obtained  possession  of  Landsberg,  the  key  of  Pomerania. 
thus  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Duke  of 
were  made  to  tremble  for  their  dominions,  Wallonatain 
self,  with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  borat  anddonlyii 
Lusatia,  where  he  took  Goeriitz  by  storm,  and  forcod  BaatHa 
to  surrender.     But  his  object  was  merely  to  alarm  tha  Ete* 
tor  of  Saxony,  not  to  follow  up  the  advantagea  alvH^y  ob- 
tained ;  and  therefore,  even  wim  the  awonl  in  Ua  hmA  ki 
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iDontinaed  his  negoeiatioos  fbr  peace  ^th  Braadenbiirg  and 
Saxonj,  but  wi^  no  better  suocess  than  before,  as  the  moon* 
sistencies  of  his  conduct  had  destroyed  all  confidence  in  his 
fiinceritr.  He  was  therefore  on  the  point  of  turning  his 
whole  force  in  earnest  against  the  unrortunate  Saxons,  and 
effecting  his  object  by  £)rce  of  arms,  when  circumstances 
compelled  him  to  leave  these  territories.  The  conquests  of 
Duke  Bernard  upon  the  Danube,  which  threatened  Austria 
itself  with  immediate  danger,  urgently  demanded  his  pre- 
sence in  Bavaria;  and  the  expcdsion  of  the  Saxons  and 
Swedes  from  Silesia,  deprived  him  of  every  pretext  for  longer 
resisting  the  Imperial  orders,  and  leaving  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  without  assistance.  With  his  main  body,  therefore, 
he  immediately  set  out  fbr  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  his  re- 
treat freed  Saxony  for  ever  of  this  formidable  enemy. 

So  long  as  was  possible,  he  had  delayed  to  move  to  the 
rescue  of  Bavaria,  and  on  every  pretext  evaded  the  commands 
of  the  Emperor  He  hod,  indeed,  after  reiterated  remon- 
strances, despatched  from  Bohemia  a  reinforcement  of  some 
regiments  to  Count  Altringer,  who  was  defending  the  Lech 
and  the  Danube  against  Horn  and  Bernard,  but  under  the 
express  condition  of  his  acting  merely  on  the  defensive.  He 
referred  the  Emperor  and  the  Elector,  whenever  they  applied 
to  him  for  aid,  to  Altringer,  who,  as  he  publicly  gave  out,  had 
received  unlimited  powers  ;  secretly,  however,  he  tied  up  his 
hands  by  the  strictest  injunctions,  and  even  threatened  him 
with  death,  if  he  exceeded  his  orders.  When  Duke  Bernard 
had  appeared  before  Ratisbon,  and  the  Emperor  as  well  as  the 
Elector  repeated  still  more  urgently  their  demand  for  succour, 
he  pretended  he  was  about  to  despatch  General  Gallas  with  a 
considerable  army  to  the  Danube ;  but  this  movement  also 
was  delayed,  and  Ratisbon,  Saubingen,  and  Cham,  as  well  as 
the  bishopric  of  Eichstadt,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes. 
When  at  last  he  could  no  longer  neglect  the  orders  of  the  Court, 
he  marched  slowly  toward  the  Bavarian  frontier,  where  he  re- 
covered the  town  of  Cham,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Swedes. 
But  no  sooner  did  he  learn  that  on  the  Swedish  side  a  diver- 
sion was  contemplated,  by  an  inroad  of  the  Saxons  into  Bo- 
hemia, than  he  availed  himself  of  the  report,  as  a  pretext  for 
immediately  retreating  into  that  kingdom.  Every  considem- 
ti<m,  he  urged,  must  be  postponed  to  the  de£ence  and  preserr- 
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ation  of  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  Emperor ;  and  ob 
this  plea,  he  remained  firmly  fixed  in  Bohemia,  which  be 
guarded  as  if  it  had  heen  his  owb  property.  And  when  the 
Emperor  laid  upon  him  his  commands  to  more  toweids  tki 
Danube,  and  prevent  the  Duke  of  Weimar  from,  establishiiig 
himself  in  so  dangerous  a  position  on  the  firontierB  of  Autiii, 
Wallenstein  thought  proper  to  condude  the  «Mwipftign  g 
second  time,  and  quartered  his  troops  for  the  ninter  in  tUi 
exhausted  kingdom. 

Such  continued  insolence  and  unexampled  contempt  of  tht 
Imperial  orders,  as  well  as  obvious  neglect  of  the  commoB 
cause,  joined  to  his  equiyocal  behavioar  tofiards  the  eneniy, 
tended  at  last  to  convince  the  Emperor  of  the  tmlh  of  thoM 
imfavourable  reports  with  regard  to  the  Duke*  ufaich  mn 
current  through  Germany.  The  latter  had,  for  a  long  time; 
succeeded  in  glozing  over  his  criminal  eorreroondence  widi 
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the  enemy,  and  persuading  the  Emperoi 
in  his  favour,  that  the  sole  object  of  his  secret' confereneof 
was  to  obtain  peace  for  Germany.  Bat  impenelimUe  as  be 
himself  believed  his  proceedings  to  be,  in  tae  coarse  of  Ui 
conduct,  enough  transpired  to  justify  the'  insimiations  widi 
^hich  his  rivals  incessantly  loaded  the  ear  of  the  Emperor. 
In  order  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  truth  or  fidaeihood  of  %h^^ 
rumours,  Ferdinand  had  already,  at  different  timei.  leiit 
spies  into  Wallenstein*s  camp ;  but  as  the  Duke  took  the  pic- 
caution  never  to  commit  anything  to  writingy  tfaej  reUmirf 
with  nothing  but  conjectures.  But  when,  at  last^  those  niait 
ters  who  formerly  had  been  his  champions  at  the  court,  is 
consequence  of  their  estates  not  being  exempted  hr  WslkB- 
stein  from  the  general  exactions,  joined  his  enemies ;  idMS 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  threatened,  in  case  of  Wellensteis 
being  any  longer  retained  in  the  supreme  command,  to  —»•* 
with  the  Swedes ;  when  the  Spanish  ambassador  hnanaAmA  os 
his  dismissal,  and  threatened,  in  case  of  refhssl,  to  nithdisv 
the  subsidies  furnished  by  his  Crown,  the  Emperor  fimnd  hi» 
self  a  second  time  compelled  to  deprive  him  of  the  commsnd. 
The  Emperor's  authoritative  and  direct  interference  wA 
the  army,  soon  convinced  the  Duke  that  the  compact  wtk 
himself  was  regarded  as  at  an  end,  and  that  his  dismisssl  ass 
inevitable.  One  of  his  inferior  generals  in  Anstzia*  lAia 
he  had  forbidden,  under  pain  of  (feath,  to  obe^  the  Ofdfln  «f 
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the  court,  received  the  positive  commands  of  the  Emperor 
to  join  the  Elector  of  Bavaria;  and  Wallenstein  himself 
was  imperiously  ordered  to  send  some  regiments  to  rein- 
force the  army  of  the  Cardinal  Infante,  who  was  on  his 
march  from  Italy.  All  these  measures  convinced  him  that 
the  plan  was  finally  arranged  to  disarm  him  hy  degrees,  and 
at  once,  when  he  was  weak  and  defenceless,  to  complete  hia 
ruin. 

In  self-defence,  must  he  now  hasten  to  carry  into  execution 
the  plans  which  he  had  originally  formed  only  with  the  view 
to  aggrandizement.     He  had  delayed  too  long,  either  hecause 
the  favourable  configuration  of  the  stars  had  not  yet  presented 
itself,  or,  as  he  used  to  say,  to  check  the  impatience  of  his 
friends,  because  the  time  was  not  yet  come.     The  time,  even 
now,  was  not  come:    but  the  pressure  of  circumstances  no 
longer  allowed  him  to  await  the  favour  of  the  stars.     The 
first  step  was  to  assure  himself  of  the  sentiments  of  his 
principal  officers,  and  then  to  try  the  attachment  of  the  army, 
which  he  had  so  long  confidently  reckoned  on.     Three  of 
them,  Colonels  Kinsky,  Terzky,  and  lUo,  had  long  been  in 
liis  secrets,  and  the  two  first  were  further  united  to  his  inter- 
ests by  the  ties  of  relationship.     The  same  wild  ambition, 
the  same  bitter  hatred  of  the  government,  and  the  hope  of 
enormous  rewards,  bound  them  in  the  closest  manner  to  Wal- 
lenstein, who,  to  increase  the  number  of  his  adherents,  could 
stoop  to  the  lowest  means.     He  had  once  advised  Colonel 
Illo  to  solicit,  in  Vienna,  the  title  of  Count,  and  had  pro- 
mised to  back  his  application  with  his  powerful  mediation. 
But  he  secretly  wrote  to  the  ministry,  advising  them  to  refuse 
his  request,  as  to  grant  it  would  give  rise  to  similar  demands 
from  others,  whose  services  and  claims  were  equal  to  his. 
On  Illo's  return  to  the  camp,  Wallenstein  immediately  de- 
manded to  know  the  success  of  his  mission ;  and  when  in- 
formed by  Illo  of  its  failure,  he  broke  out  into  the  bitterest 
complaints  against  the   court.     "Thus,"  said  he,  "are  our 
faithful   services   rewarded.     My  recommendation  is   disre- 
garded, and  your  merit  denied  so  trifling  a  reward !     Who 
would  any  longer  devote  his  services  to  so  ungrateful  a  master? 
No,  for  my  part,  I  am  henceforth  the  determined  foe  of  Aus- 
tria." Illo  agreed  with  him,  and  a  close  alliance  was  cemented 
between  them. 

But  what  WBfl  knoiiTi  to  these  three  confidants  of  the  dukct 
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y/ns  long  aa  impenetrable  secret  to  the  leet;  and  tlie 
dence  with  whidi  Wallenstein  spoke  of  the  derotifm  of  kk 
officers,  was  fonnded  merely  on  the  Sitooib  he  Imd  Icvkhai 
on  them,  and  on  their  known  dissstisfiustian  with  the  CoHt 
But  this  yagae  presumption  must  be  conyertedmtooertaii^, 
before  he  could  venture  to  lay  aside  the  mask,  or 
step  against  the  Emperor.  Count  Piccolomini,  nho  Imd 
guished  himself  by  his  unparalleled  brayeiy  at  Liutzen,  ivas  At 
first  whose  fidelity  he  put  to  the  prool  He  had,  he  ♦V?"gfc*, 
gained  the  attachment  of  this  general  by  large  praBentB»  aid 

indertneaan 


preferred  him  to  all  others,  because  bom  under 
stellations  with  himself.  He  disclosed  to  him,  that,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  Emperor's  ingratitude,  and  the  near  appmck 
of  his  own  danger,  he  had  irrevocably  detemuiied  enmehr  to 
abandon  the  party  of  Austria,  to  join  the  enemy  niih  the  Mt 
part  of  his  army,  and  to  make  war  upon  the  Hoaae  of  Awlriit 
on  all  sides  of  its  dominions,  till  he  had  whoIW  eaiiiyaltd 
it.  In  the  execution  of  this  plan,  he  piineiiMuij  ledBOoei 
on  the  services  of  Piccolomini,  and  had  beforehand  jrniakni 
him  the  greatest  rewards.  When  the  latter,  tD  ^^mm^^*!  lis 
amazement  at  this  extraordinary  communicatian,  spoke  efdw 
dangers  and  obstacles  which  would  oppose  so  hasaidooi  m 
enterprise,  Wallenstein  ridiculed  his  fears.  "  In  soch  ente* 
prises,"  he  maintained,  *'  nothing  was  difficult  hot  lihe  eon* 
mencement.  The  stars  were  propitious  to  him,  the 
tunity  the  best  that  could  be  wished  for»  and  aomeChiBC 
always  be  trusted  to  fortune.  His  resolution  was  takei 
if  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  he  would  encounter  the 
the  head  of  a  thousand  horse.  *'  Piccolomini  was  earafiil  not  li 
excite  Wallenstein's  suspicions  by  longer  oppoaitkiiB,  mi 
yielded  apparently  to  the  force  of  his  reasoninff.  Saeh  av 
the  infatuation  of  the  Duke,  that  notwithstanding  the  wmtf 
ings  of  Count  Terzky,  he  never  doubted  the  sineeri^  of  Ail 
man,  who  lost  not  a  moment  in  communicating  to  the 
at  Vienna  this  important  conversation. 

Preparatory  to  taking  the  last  decisive  step,  he.  in  Ji 
1634,  called  a  meeting  of  all  the  conunanders  of  the  ar^f  flk 
Pilsen,  whither  he  had  marched  after  his  retreat  from  Bi 
The  Emperor  s  recent  orders  to  spare  his  hereditarf  i 
ions  from  winter  quarterings,  to  recover  Ratiehon  * 
middle  of  winter,  and  to  reduce  the  army  bj  a 
of  six  thousand  horse  to  the  Cardinal  T«™f^_ 
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sufficiently  grave  to  be  laid  before  a  council  of  war;  and. 
this  plausible  pretext  served  to  conceal  from  the  curious  the 
real  object  of  the  meeting.  Sweden  and  Saxony  received 
invitations  to  be  present,  in  order  to  treat  with  the  Duke  of 
Friedland  for  a  peace ;  to  the  leaders  of  more  distant  armies, 
written  commumcattons  were  made.  Of  the  commanders  thus 
summoned,  twenty  appeared;  but  three  most  influential, 
Gallas,  Colloredo  and  Altringer,  were  absent  The  Duke 
reiterated  his  summons  to  them,  and  in  the  mean  time,  in. 
expectation  of  their  speedy  arrival,  proceeded  to  execute  his 
designs. 

It  was  no  light  task  that  he  had  to  perform:  a  noble- 
man, proud,  brave,  and  jealous  of  his  honour,  was  to  declare 
himself  capable  of  the  basest  treachery,  in  the  very  presence 
of  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  the  re- 
presentative of  majesty,  the  judge  of  their  actions,  and  the  sup- 
porter of  their  laws,  and  to  show  himself  suddenly  as  a  traitor, 
a  cheat,  and  a  rebel.  It  was  no  easy  task,  either,  to  shake  to 
its  foundations  a  legitimate  sovereignty,  strengthened  by  time 
and  consecrated  by  laws  and  religion ;  to  dissolve  ail  the 
charms  of  the  senses  and  the  imagination,  those  formidable 
guardians  of  an  established  throne,  and  to  attempt  forcibly  to 
uproot  those  invincible  feelings  of  duty,  which  plead  so  loudly 
and  so  powerfully  in  the  breast  of  the  subject,  in  favour  of  his 
sovereign.  But,  blinded  by  the  splendour  of  a  crown,  Wallen- 
stein  observed  not  the  precipice  that  yawned  beneath  his  feet; 
and  in  full  reliance  on  his  own  strength,  the  common  case 
with  energetic  and  daring  minds,  he  stopped  not  to  consider 
the  magnitude  and  the  number  of  the  difficulties  that  opposed 
him.  Wallenstein  saw  nothing  but  an  army,  partly  indif- 
ferent and  partly  exasperated  against  the  court,  accustomed, 
with  a  blind  submission,  to  do  homage  to  his  great  name,  to 
bow  to  him  as  their  legislator  and  judge,  and  with  trembling 
reverence  to  follow  his  orders  as  the  decrees  of  fate.  In  the 
extravagant  flatteries  which  were  paid  to  his  omnipotence,  in 
the  bold  abuse  of  the  court  government,  in  which  a  lawless 
soldiery  indulged,  and  which  the  wild  licence  of  the  camp 
excused,  he  thought  he  read  the  sentiments  of  the  army ;  and 
the  boldness  with  which  they  were  ready  to  censure  the 
monarches  measures,  passed  with  him  for  a  readiness  to  re- 
nounce their  allegiance  to  a  sovereign  so  little  respected* 
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But  that  which  he  had  regarded  as  the  lightest  matter,  proTed 
the  most  formidahle  obstacle  with  which  he  had  to  contend; 
the  soldiers*  feelings  of  allegiance  were  the  rock  on  which  his 
hopes  were  wrecked.  Deceived  by  the  profound  respect  in 
which  he  was  held  by  these  lawless  bonds,  he  ascribed  the 
whole  to  his  own  personal  greatness,  without  distiDguishing 
how  much  he  owed  to  himself,  and  how  much  to  the  dignitj 
with  which  he  was  invested.  All  trembled  before  him,  while 
he  exercised  a  legitimate  authority,  while  obedience  to  him 
was  a  duty,  and  while  his  consequence  was  supported  by  the 
majesty  of  the  sovereign.  Greatness,  in  and  of  itself^  may  ex 
cite  terror  and  admiration ;  but  legitimate  greatness  alone  em 
inspire  reverence  and  submission;  and  of  this  deciaive  ad- 
vantage he  deprived  himself,  the  instant  he  avowed  himself  t 
traitor. 

Field-Marshal  Illo  imder^ook  to  learn  the  sentiments  of  the 
officers,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  step  which  was  expected 
of  them.  He  began  by  laying  before  them  the  new  orden  of 
the  court  to  the  general  and  die  army ;  and  by  the  ohnoxioiii 
turn  he  skilfully  gave  to  them,  he  found  it  easy  to  excite  the 
indignation  of  the  assembly.  After  this  well  chosen  intiudnc- 
tiou,  he  expatiated  with  much  eloquence  upon  the  merits  of 
the  aimy  and  the  general,  and  the  ingratitude  with  which  the 
Emperor  was  accustomed  to  requite  them.  Spanish  influence, 
he  maintained,  governed  the  court ;  the  ministry  were  in  the 
pay  of  Spain ;  the  Duke  of  Friedland  alone  had  hitherto 
opposed  this  tyranny,  and  had  thus  drawn  down  upon  himself 
the  deadly  enmity  of  the  Spaniards.  To  remove  him  from  the 
command,  or  to  make  away  with  him  entirely,  he  oontinaed. 
had  long  been  the  end  of  their  desires ;  and,  until  thej  could 
succeed  in  one  or  other,  they  endeavoured  to  abridse  his  power 
in  the  field.  The  command  was  to  be  placed  in  Uie  hands  of 
the  King  of  Hungary,  for  no  other  reason  than  the  better  to 
promote  the  Spanish  power  in  Germany ;  because  this  prinee, 
as  the  ready  instrument  of  foreign  counsels,  might  be  led  at 
pleasure.  It  was  merely  with  the  view  of  weakening  tho 
army,  that  the  six  thousand  troops  were  required  for  the 
Cardinal  Infante ;  it  was  solely  for  the  purpose  of  haraasiag  it 
by  a  winter  campaign,  that  they  were  now  called  on,  in 
this  iiihos])itAble  season,  to  undertake  the  reooTeij  of 
ivatLsl>on.    The  means  of  subsisteroe  were  eveijwhero  nB> 
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dered  difficult,  while  the  Jesuits  and  the  ministry  enriched 
themselves  with  the  sweat  of  the  provinces,  and  squandered 
the  money  intended  for  the  pay  of  the  troops.  The  general, 
ahandoned  by  the  court,  acknowledges  his  inability  to  keep 
his  engagements  to  the  army.  For  all  the  services  which, 
for  two  and  twenty  years,  he  had  rendered  the  House  of 
Austria ;  for  all  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  struggled ; 
for  all  the  treasures  of  his  own,  which  he  had  expended  in  the 
imperial  service,  a  second  disgraceful  dismissal  awaited  him. 
But  he  was  resolved  the  matter  should  not  come  to  this ;  he 
"VN'as  determined  voluntarily  to  resign  the  command,  before  it 
should  be  >vrested  from  his  hands ;  and  this,  continued  the 
omtor,  is  what,  through  me,  he  now  makes  known  to  his 
officers.  It  was  now  for  them  to  say  whether  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  lose  such  a  general.  Let  each  consider  who  was  to 
refund  him  the  sums  he  had  expended  in  the  Emperor's  ser- 
vice, and  where  he  was  now  to  reap  the  reward  of  their 
bravery,  when  he  who  was  their  evidence  removed  from  the 
scene." 

A  universal  cry,  that  they  would  not  allow  their  general  to  be 
taken  from  them,  interrupted  the  speaker.  Four  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  were  deputed  to  lay  before  him  the  wish  of  the 
assembly,  and  earnestly  to  request  that  he  would  not  leave 
the  army.  The  duke  made  a  show  of  resistance,  and  only 
yielded  after  the  second  deputation.  This  concession  on  his 
side,  seemed  to  demand  a  return  on  theirs ;  as  he  engaged  not 
to  quit  the  service  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
generals,  he  required  of  them,  on  the  other  hand,  a  written 
promise  to  truly  and  firmly  adhere  to  him,  neither  to  separate 
nor  to  allow  themselves  to  be  separated  from  him,  and  to  shed 
their  last  drop  of  blood  in  his  defence.  Whoever  should  break 
this  covenant,  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  perfidious  traitor,  and 
treated  by  the  rest  as  a  common  enemy.  The  express  condi- 
tion which  was  added,  "  As  long  as  WaU^nstein  shall  employ 
the  army  in  the  Emperors  service"  seemed  to  exclude  all  mis- 
conception, and  none  of  the  assembled  generals  hesitated  at 
once  to  accede  to  a  demand,  apparently  so  innocent  and  so 
reasonable. 

This  document  was  publicly  read  before  an  entertainment, 
which  Field-Marshal  Illo  had  expressly  prepared  for  the 
purpose;  it  was  to  be  signed,  afi»r    they  rose  from  table. 
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The  host  did  his  utmost  to  stupify  his  guests  Igj  steong  po- 
tations ;  and  it  ytms  not  until  he  saw  them  aJiacfted  mth.  flu 
wine,  that  he  produced  the  paper  for  Hignstnre,  Most  cf 
them  wrote  their  names,  without  knowing  whsfc  tfaej  wen 
snhscribing;  a  few  only,  more  curious  or  mora  dialnstfidL 
read  the  paper  over  again,  and  discovered  with  astoniahnflnt 
that  the  clause  "  as  long  as  Wallenstein  shall  eaqHaj  the  anf 
for  the  £mperor*s  service "  was  omitted.  HIo  had,  in  hi 
artfully  contrived  to  substitute  for  the  first  amthar  copj*  ia 
which  these  words  were  wanting.  The  tzick  ivss  w****?^*^ 
and  many  refosed  now  to  sign.  Piooohmuni,  who  had  aefli 
through  the  whole  cheat,  and  had  been  present  st  tUi 
scene  merely  with  the  view  of  giving  inforraation  <if  the  idnk 
to  the  court,  forgot  himself  so  for  in  his  cups  as  to  diiok  tbs 
Emperor  s  health.  But  Count  Terzky  now  rose,  and  dedani 
that  all  were  peijured  villains  who  should  recede  from  their 
engagement  His  menaces,  the  idea  of  the  ineritshle  dsMr 
to  which  they  who  resisted  any  longer  would  he  esposed«ne 
example  of  the  rest,  and  Illo  s  rhetoric,  at  last  overesme 
scruples ;  and  the  paper  was  signed  by  aU  without 

Wallenstein  had  now  effected  his  purpose ;  hot  the 
pected  resistance  he  had  met  with  fnaa  the 
roused  him  at  last  from  the  fond  illusicna  in  iriiich  he  hti 
hitherto  indulged.  Besides,  most  of  the  names  were  scmwhi 
so  illegibly,  that  some  deceit  was  evidently  intended.  Bit 
instead  of  being  recalled  to  his  discretion  by  this  wnmn^  ks 
gave  vent  to  his  injured  pride  in  undignified  oomplamts  aai 
reproaches.  He  assembled  the  genexals  the  next  daf^mi 
undertook  personally  to  confirm  the  whole  tenor  of  the  mpbs- 
ment  which  Illo  had  submitted  to  them  the  day  hefora.  Ate 
pouring  out  the.  bitterest  reproaches  and  abuse  agsiiHt  d» 
court,  he  reminded  them  of  their  opposition  to  the 
tion  of  the  previous  day,  and  declared  that  this 
had  induced  him  to  retract  his  own  prondae.  Hie 
withdrew  in  silence  and  confusion ;  but  after  a  short 
tion  in  the  antichamber,  they  returned  to  apologize  fiir 
late  conduct,  and  offered  to  sign  the  pi^r  anew. 

Nothing  now  remained,  but  to  obtain  a  similai 
from  the  absent  generals,  or,  on  their  refusal,  to 
persons.     Wallenstein  renewed  his  invitation  to 
earnestly  uiged  them  to  hasten  thedr  andvaL    Bat  « 
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ci  the  doings  at  Pilsen  reached  them  on  their  journey,  and 
suddenly  stopped  their  further  progress.  Althu^er,  on  pre- 
tence of  sickness,  remained  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Fnuien- 
berg.  Q  alias  made  his  appearanoe,  but  merely  with  the  de- 
sign of  better  qualifying  himself  as  an  eyewitness,  to  keep  the 
Emperor  informed  of  all  Wallenstein's  proceedings.  The  in- 
telligence which  he  and  Piccolomini  gave,  at  once  converted 
the  suspicions  of  the  court  into  an  alarming  certainty.  Simi- 
lar disclosures,  which  were  at  the  same  time  made  firom  other 
quarters,  left  no  room  for  feurther  doubt;  and  the  sudden 
change  of  the  commanders  in  Austria  and  Silesia,  appeared 
to  be  the  prelude  to  some  important  enterprise.  The  danger 
was  pressing,  and  the  remedy  must  be  speedy,  but  the  court 
was  unwilling  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  execution  of  the 
sentence,  till  the  regular  forms  of  justice  were  complied  with. 
Secret  instructions  were  therefore  issued  to  the  principal 
officers,  on  whose  fidelity  reliance  could  be  placed,  to  seize 
the  persons  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland  and  of  his  two 
associates,  Illo  and  Terzky,  and  keep  them  in  close  con- 
finement, till  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  being  heard, 
and  of  answering  for  their  conduct ;  but  if  this  could  not  be 
accomplished  quietly,  the  public  danger  required  that  they 
should  be  taken  dead  or  live.  At  the  same  time,  General 
Gallas  received  a  patent  commission,  by  which  these  orders 
of  the  Emperor  were  made  known  to  the  colonels  and  officers, 
and  the  army  was  released  from  its  obedience  to  the  traitor, 
and  placed  under  Lieutenant-Genend  Gallas,  till  a  new  gene- 
ralissimo could  be  i^pointed.  In  order  to  bring  back  the 
seduced  and  deluded  to  their  duty,  and  not  to  drive  the  guilty 
to  despair,  a  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed,  in  regard  to  all 
offences  against  the  imperial  miyesty  committed  at  Pilsen. 

General  Gallas  was  not  pleased  with  the  honour  which  was 
done  him.  Ue  was  at  Pilsen,  under  the  eye  of  the  person 
whose  fate  he  was  to  dispose  of;  in  the  power  of  an  enemy, 
who  had  a  hundred  eyes  to  watch  his  motions.  If  Wallen- 
stein  once  discovered  the  secret  of  his  commission,  nothing 
could  save  him  from  the  effects  <^  his  vengeance  and  despair. 
But  if  it  was  thus  dangerous  to  be  the  secret  depositary  of 
such  a  conmiission,  how  much  more  so  to  execute  it?  The 
sentiments  of  the  generals  were  imeertain ;  and  it  was  at 
least  doabtful  lather,  after  the  step  they  had  taken,  they^ 
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would  be  ready  to  trust  the  Emperor^s  promises,  and  st  odm 
to  abandon  the  brilliant  expectations  they  had  biult  upon 
Wallenstein^s  enterprise.  It  was  also  hazardous  to  atten^ 
to  lay  hands  on  the  person  of  a  man  who,  till  now,  had  ben 
considered  inviolable;  who  from  long  exercise  of  supreme 
power,  and  from  habitual  obedience,  had  beoome  the  olgect  d 
deepest  respect;  who  was  invested ^with  eTery  atuihote  d 
outward  majesty  and  inward  greatness ;  whose  Yery  aspect  in- 
spired terror,  and  who  by  a  nod  disposed  of  life  and  detth! 
To  seize  such  a  man,  like  a  common  criminal,  in  the  midst 
of  the  guards  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  in  a  city  sjppi- 
reutly  devoted  to  him ;  to  convert  the  object  of  this  de^  ad 
habitual  veneration  into  a  subject  of  compassion,  or  en  con- 
tempt, waB  a  commission  calculated  to  make  even  the  boldest 
hesitate.  So  deeply  was  fear  and  veneration  for  their 
general  engraven  in  the  breasts  of  the  soldiers,  that  even 
the  atrocious  crime  of  high  treason  could  not  wholly  endiate 
these  sentiments. 

G alias  perceived  the  impossibility  of  executing  his  oommis- 
8ion  under  the  eyes  of  the  duke ;  and  his  most  anxious  vish 
wiis,  before  venturing  on  any  steps,  to  have  an  interview  witk 
Altringer.     As  the  long  absence  of  the  latter  had  alrendf 
begun  to  excite  the  duke's  suspicions,  Gallas  o£fered  to  le* 
pair  in  person  to  Frauenberg,  and  to  prevail  on  Altringer,  his 
relation,  to  return  with  him.     Wallenstein  was  so  plessed 
with  tliis  proof  of  his  zeal,  that  he  even  lent  him  his  aim 
equipage  for  the  journey.    Bejoicing  at  the  soooess  of  bii 
stratiigem.  he  left  Pilsen  without  delay,  leaving  to  Gouiit 
l^iccolomini  the  task  of  watching  Wallenstein  s  further  mote* 
meuts.     He  did  not  fail,  as  he  went  along,  to  make  use  of  the 
imperial  patent,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  troops  proved  more 
favourable  Uian  he  had  expected.     Instead  of  takmg  back  bis 
friend  to  Pilsen,  he  despatched  him  to  Vienna,  to  warn  the 
Emperor  against  the  intended  attack,  while  he  himfilf  ii^ 
paired  to  Upper  Austria,  of  which  the  safety  was  thresU^ened 
by  the  near  approach  of  Duke  Bernard.    In  Bohemia,  tlie 
towns  of  Budweiss  and  Tabor  were  again  garrisoned  for  tlie 
Emperor,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  oppose  with  eoeigj 
the  designs  of  the  traitor. 

As  Gallas  did  not  appear  disposed  to  return,  PiooolosBim 
determined  to  put  WaUenstein's  credulity  once  mom  to  As 
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test  He  begged  to  be  sent  to  bring  back  Gallas,  and  Wal- 
lenstein  suffered  himself  a  second  time  to  be  overreached. 
This  inconceivable  blindness  can  only  be  accounted  for  as  the 
result  of  his  pride,  ^hich  never  retracted  the  opinion  it  had 
once  formed  of  any  person,  and  would  not  acknowledge,  even 
to  itself,  the  possibility  of  being  deceived.  He  conveyed 
Count  Piccolomini  in  his  own  carriage  to  Lintz,  where  the 
latter  immediately  followed  the  example  of  Gallas,  and  even 
went  a  step  farther.  He  had  promised  the  duke  to  return. 
He  did  so,  but  it  was  at  the  head  of  an  army,  intending  to 
surprise  the  duke  in  Pilsen.  Another  army  under  General 
Suys  hastened  to  Prague,  to  secure  that  capital  in  its  alle> 
giance,  and  to  defend  it  against  the  rebels.  Gallas,  at  the 
same  time,  announced  himself  to  the  different  imperial 
armies  as  the  commander-in-chief,  from  whom  they  were 
henceforth  to  receive  orders.  Placards  were  circulated 
through  all  the  imperial  camps,  denouncing  the  duke  and 
his  four  confidants,  and  absolving  the  soldiers  from  all  obe- 
dience to  him. 

The  example  which  had  been  set  at  Lintz,  was  uni- 
versally followed;  imprecations  were  showered  on  the  trai- 
tor, and  he  was  forsaken  by  all  the  armies.  At  last,  when 
even  Piccolomini  returned  no  more,  the  mist  fell  from  Wal- 
lenstein's  eyes,  and  in  consternation  he  awoke  from  his 
dream.  Yet  his  fiEuth  in  the  truth  of  astrology,  and  in  the 
fidelity  of  the  army  was  unshaken.  Immediately  after  the 
intelligence  of  Piccolomini's  defection,  he  issued  orders,  that 
in  future  no  commands  were  to  be  obeyed,  which  did  not  pro- 
ceed directly  from  himself,  or  from  Terzlqr,  or  Hlo.  He  pre- 
pared, in  all  haste,  to  advance  upon  Prague,  where  he  in- 
tended to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  openly  to  declare  against 
the  £mperor.  All  the  troops  were  to  assemble  before  that  city» 
and  from  thence  to  pour  down  with  rapidity  upon  Austria. 
Duke  Bernard,  who  had  jdined  the  conspiracy,  was  to  support 
the  operations  of  the  duke,  with  the  Swedish  troops,  and  to 
effect  a  diversion  upon  the  Danube. 

Terzky  was  already  upon  his  march  towards  Prague  ;  and 
nothing,  but  the  want  of  horses,  prevented  the  duke  from  fol- 
lowing him  with  the  regiments  who  still  adhered  faithfully  to 
him.  But  when,  with  the  most  anxious  expectation,  he 
awaited  the  intelligence  £rom  Prague,  he  suddenly  received 
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information  of  Uie  loss  of  that  town,  the  defiMliMi  cf  his  g^ 
nenils,  the  desertion  of  his  troops,  the  duoo^wy  of  bk  wb 
plot,  and  the  rapid  advance  of  I4eooknii]iii»  liko  umb  aBWon  H 
his  destruction.  Saddenlj  and  rklly  hmM.  all  kis  pnMdi 
been  ruined — all  his  hopes  annihikted.  Ho  stood  UM 
abandoned  by  all  to  whom  he  had  been  a  lMBoiMtor«  Iwtnjrf 
by  all  on  whom  he  had  depended.  Bat  it  is  voder  moA  ciF 
cumstances  that  great  minds  reveal  tbemsehrM^  Thoa^  d»- 
ceived  in  all  his  expectations,  he  refosed  to  ibonduM  om  d 
his  designs ;  he  despaired  of  nothing,  bo  long  oo  life  lomoiDsi 
The  time  was  now  come,  when  heabscdatalj  xoqiairod  tiMif- 
sistance,  which  he  had  so  often  solicited  firom  tho  Owodei  mi 
the  Saxons,  and  when  all  doubts  of  the  rineority  of  his 
poses  must  be  dispelled.  And  now,  when  Osenotieni 
Amheim  were  convinced  of  the  sinceiitjr  of  kio 
and  were  aware  of  his  necessities,  they  no  kmgor  hirgiNlBJ  to 
embrace  the  favourable  opportunity,  and  to  offer  liiio  Aair 
protection.  On  the  part  of  Saxony,  the  Dnko  F^mds  Aftat 
of  Saxe  Lauenberg  was  to  join  him  with  4»000  men;  mi 
Duke  Bernard,  and  the  Palatine  Christian  of  BiikeiiMd,«ilk 
6,000  from  Sweden,  all  chosen  troops. 

Wallenstein  left  Pilsen,  with  Terzky*8  regiiBeiit,  eod  te 
few  who  either  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  ^^ifnl  to  bim,  mi 
hastened  to  Egra,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  in 
to  be  near  the  U|^r  Palatinate,  and  to  fivilitsto  Ido  jv 
with  Duke  Bernard.  He  was  not  yet  informed  of  die 
by  which  he  was  proclaimed  a  public  enemy  and  tmilor;  Ail 
thunder-stroke  awaited  him  at  Egra.  He  stfll 
the  army,  which  General  Schafgotech  was  prepeiiiig  fe 
in  Silesia,  and  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  took 
even  of  those  who  had  forsaken  him,  would  retom  wilh  Ilii 
first  dawning  of  success.  Even  during  his  flight  to  B^te 
little  humility  had  he  learned  from  mcdiEmoholjr  eapeneooe)  M 
was  still  occupied  with  the  colossal  scheme  of  d/^mmum  Ihi 
Emperor.  It  was  under  these  circnmstancee,  lliot  opoj^  Mi 
suite  asked  leave  to  offer  him  his  advice.  "  Under  die  Sb- 
peror,"  said  he,  "your  highness  is  certain  of  being  a  giett 
imd  respected  noble ;  with  the  enemy,  yoa  are  at  ~ 
precarious  king.  It  is  unwise  to  risk  certainty 
tainty.  The  enemy  will  avail  themselves  of  jaaae 
influence,  while  the  opportimity  laste ;  but  yon  wiB.  ^mmr  be 
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regarded  with  miroickm,  and  thej  irili  alimjs  be  feacfol  lest 
you  should  treat  taem  as  joa  haTe  done  the  Emperor.  Re- 
turn, then,  to  your  allegianoe,  while  there  is  yet  time." — 
'*  And  how  is  that  to  be  done  ?  *"  said  Wallenstein,  interrupt- 
ing him  :  **  Tou  have  40,000  men-at-arms,"  rejoined  he,  (mean- 
ing ducats,  which  were  stamped  with  the  figure  of  an  armed 
man,)  *'  take  them  with  you,  and  go  straight  to  the  Imperial 
Court ;  then  declare  that  the  steps  you  have  hitherto  taken 
were  merely  designed  to  test  the  fidelity  of  the  Emperor's 
servants,  and  of  distinguishing  the  loyal  from  the  doubtful ; 
and  since  most  have  shown  a  disposition  to  revolt,  say  you  are 
come  to  warn  his  Imperial  Miyesty  against  those  dangerous 
men.  Thus  you  will  make  those  appear  as  traitors,  who  are 
labouring  to  represent  you  as  a  false  villain.  At  the  Imperial 
Court,  a  man  is  sure  to  be  welcome  vrith  40,000  ducats,  and 
Friedland  will  be  again  as  he  was  at  the  first." — "  The  advice 
is  good,"  said  Wallenstein,  after  a  pause,  **  but  lot  the  devil 
trust  to  it." 

While  the  duke,  in  his  retirement  in  Egra,  was  energetically 
pushing  his  negociations  with  the  enemy,  consulting  the  stars, 
and  indulging  in  new  hopes,  the  dagger  which  was  to  put  an 
end  to  his  eustence  was  unsheathed  almost  under  his  very 
eyes.  The  imperial  decree  which  proclaimed  him  an  outlaw, 
bttd  not  failed  of  its  effect ;  and  an  avenging  Nemesis  ordained 
that  the  ungrateful  should  fall  beneath  the  blow  of  ingrati- 
tude. Among  his  officers,  Wallenstein  had  particularly  dis- 
tinguished one  Leslie  *,  an  Irishman,  and  had  made  his  for- 
tune. This  was  the  man  who  now  felt  himself  called  on  to 
execute  the  sentence  against  him,  and  to  earn  the  price  of 
blood.  No  sooner  had  he  reached  Egra,  in  the  suite  of  the 
duke,  than  he  disclosed  to  the  commandant  of  the  town. 
Colonel  Buttler,  and  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gordon,  two  Pro- 
testant Scotchmen,  the  treasonable  designs  of  the  duke,  whidb 
the  latter  had  imprudently  enough  communicated  to  him  dur- 
ing the  journey.  In  these  two  individuals,  he  had  found 
men  capable  of  a  determined  resolution.  They  were  now 
called  on  to  choose  between  treason  and  duty,  between  their 

*  Schiller  is  mistaken  as  to  this  point.  Leslie  was  a  Scotchman,  and 
Battler  an  Irishman  and  a  papist.  He  died  a  general  in  the  Emperor^s  mt- 
▼ice,  and  franded,  at  Ttigoe,  a  conyent  o£  Inak  Fnuiciicana  which  atill 
exists. 
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legitimate  sovereign  and  a  fugitive  abandoned  rebel;  and 
though  the  latter  was  their  common  henehctor,  the  choice 
could  not  remain  for  a  moment  doubtfuL  Thej  were  eolenmlr 
pledged  to  the  allegiance  of  the  Emperor,  and  this  doty  re- 
quired them  to  take  the  most  rapid  measures  against  the  poUie 
enemy.  The  opportunity  was  favourable;  bis  evilgenins  seemed 
to  have  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  vengeance.  Bat  hoc 
to  encroach  on  the  province  of  justice,  they  resolved  to  delirer 
np  their  victim  alive ;  and  they  parted  with  the  bold  retolvt 
to  take  their  general  prisoner.  This  dark  plot  was  bunod  in 
the  deepest  silence ;  and  Wallenstein,  far  from  suspectiiig  his 
impending  ruin,  flattered  himself  that  in  the  garrison  oTEgn 
he  possessed  his  bravest  and  most  fiaithful  cliam|donB. 

At  this  time,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Impeiiil 
proclamations  containing  his  sentence,  and  which  hid 
been  published  in  all  the  camps.  He  now  became  avan 
of  the  full  extent  of  the  danger  which  encompassed  h»m, 
the  utter  impossibility  of  retracing  his  steps,  his  feazfoUy 
forlorn  condition,  and  the  absolute  necessitj  of  at  oaoe 
trusting  himself  to  the  fEuth  and  honour  of  the  Em- 
perors enemies.  To  Leslie  he  poured  forth  all  the 
anguish  of  his  wounded  spirit,  and  the  vehemence  of  his 
agitation  extracted  from  him  his  last  remaining  secret.  He 
disclosed  to  this  officer  his  intention  to  deliver  up  Cgia  and 
Ellenbogen,  the  passes  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  Palatine  of 
Birkenfeld,  and  at  the  same  time,  informed  him  of  the  near 
approach  of  Duke  Bernard,  of  whose  arrival  he  hoped  to 
receive  tidings  that  very  night.  These  disclosures^  which 
Leslie  immediately  communicated  to  the  conspiraton,  made 
them  change  their  original  plan.  The  urgency  of  the  danger 
admitted  not  of  half  measures.  Egra  might  in  a  na^^mfnt 
be  in  the  enemy*s  hands,  and  a  sudden  revolution  set  their 
prisoner  at  liberty.  To  anticipate  this  mischance,  thej  re- 
solved to  assassinate  him  and  his  associates  the 
night. 

In  order  to  execute  this  design  with  less  noise,  it 
arranged  that  the  fearful  deed  should  be  perpetzated  at  an 
entertainment  which  Colonel  Buttler  should  give  in  the  Castle 
of  Egra.  All  the  guests,  except  Wallenstein*  made  their 
appearance,  who  being  in  too  great  anxiety  of  mind  to  eiyoy 
company,  excused  himself     With  regard  to  him^  therefiMn^ 
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their  plan  must  be  again  changed;  but  they  resolved  to 
execute  their  design  against  the  others.  The  three  Colonels, 
Illo,  Terzky,  and  William  Elinsky,  came  in  with  careless 
confidence,  and  with  them  Captain  Neumann,  an  officer  of 
ability,  whose  advice  Terzky,  sought  in  every  intricate  affair. 
Previous  to  their  arrival,  trusty  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  to 
whom  the  plot  had  been  communicated,  were  admitted  into  the 
Castle,  all  the  avenues  leading  from  it  guarded,  and  six  of 
Buttler's  dragoons  concealed  in  an  apartment  close  to  the 
banqueting-room,  who,  on  a  concerted  signal,  were  to  rush 
in  and  kill  the  traitors.  Without  suspecting  the  danger  that 
hung  over  them,  the  guests  gaily  abandoned  themselves  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  Wallenstein  s  health  was 
drunk  in  full  bumpers,  not  as  a  servant  of  the  Emperor,  but 
as  a  sovereign  prince.  The  wine  opened  their  hearts,  and 
Illo,  with  exultation,  boasted  that  in  three  days  an  army 
would  arrive,  such  as  Wallenstein  had  never  before  been  at 
the  head  of.  "  Yes."  cried  Neumann,  "  and  then  he  hopes  to 
bathe  his  hands  in  Austrian  blood."  During  this  converssi- 
lion,  the  dessert  was  brought  in,  and  Leslie  gave  the  concerted 
signal  to  raise  the  drawbridges,  while  he  himself  received  the 
keys  of  the  gates.  In  an  instant,  the  hall  was  tilled  with 
armed  men,  who,  with  the  unexpected  greeting  of "  Long 
live  Ferdinand!"  placed  themselves  behind  the  chairs  of 
the  marked  guests.  Surprised,  and  with  a  presentiment 
of  their  fate,  they  sprang  from  the  table.  Kinsky  and 
Terzky  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  before  they  could  put 
themselves  upon  their  guard.  Neumann,  during  the  con- 
fusion in  the  hall,  escaped  into  the  court,  where,  however, 
he  was  instantly  recognised  and  cut  down.  Illo  alone 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  defend  himself.  He  placed 
his  back  against  a  window,  from  whence  he  poured  the  bit- 
terest reproaches  upon  Gordon,  and  challenged  him  to  fight 
him  fairly  and  honourably.  Affcer  a  gallant  resistance,  in 
which  he  slew  two  of  his  assailants,  he  fell  to  the  ground 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  pierced  with  ten  wounds.  The 
deed  veas  no  sooner  accomplished,  than  Leslie  hastened  into 
the  town  to  prevent  a  tumult.  The  sentinels  at  the  castle  gate, 
seeing  him  running  and  out  of  breath,  and  believing  he 
belonged  to  the  rebels,  fired  their  muskets  after  him,  but 
without  effect.    The  firing,  however,  aroused  the  town-guard, 
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and  an  Leslie*s  presence  of  mind  ivas  reqmnte  to  alDi^  Ae 
tumult.  He  hastilj  detailed  to  t  lem  all  tlie  tiimuMiaw 
of  Wallenstein^s  conspizacj,  tiie  measnres  nineii  had  bm 
already  taken  to  counteract  it,  the  fatd  of  the  Ibiir  TvlMi^s 
-well  as  that  which  awaited  their  diief.  Frndnig  the  tnap 
well  disposed,  he  exacted  from  them  a  new  otdSi  of  fiddly 
to  the  £mperor,  and  to  liye  and  die  for  the  good  canae.  A 
hundred  of  Buttler's  dn^oon's  were  sent  fiomtlie  Oaadeiali 
the  town  to  patrol  the  streets,  to  overawe  the  p»»*Tftanf  cf  te 
Duke,  and  to  prevent  tumult.  AH  the  gates  of  Egim  wen 
at  the  same  time  seized,  and  every  avenue  to  Wallenalflia'b 
residence,  which  adjoined  the  mazket-plaoe,  goaidad  hj  a 
numerous  and  trusty  hody  of  troops,  aofficient  to  pnvcat 
either  his  escape  or  lus  receiving  anyaasistBoioe  from  wiAoat 

But  hefore  they  proceeded  finally  to  ezecate  the  fal, 
a  long  conference  was  held  among  the  oonspixaton  m  At 
Castle,  whether  they  should  kill  mm,  or  oontent  ♦>>*■■■— Iwa 
with  making  him  prisoner.  Besprinkled  aa  ther  wtn  wA 
the  hlood,  and  dehberating  almost  over  the  "rerj  ^^ratw  d 
his  murdered  associates,  even  these  furioiia  men  vet  akri- 
dered  at  the  horror  of  taking  away  ao  ilhistrioas  a  life.  Tkij 
saw  before  their  mind^s  eye  him  their  leader  in  liattlfl^k 
the  days  of  his  good  fortune,  surromided  by  Ida  'vidnriDB 
army,  clothed  with  all  the  pomp  of  milxtaij  (jmafnrai^  mi 
long-accustomed  awe  again  seized  their  nrn^^g  3g|  ^ 
transitoiy  emotion  was  soon  efiGu^ed  by  the  ihtm^ut  nf  ^ 
immediate  danger.  They  remembered  the  liinta  imjah  Saa- 
mann  and  Illo  had  thrown  out  at  table,  the  near  apiMi^^  ^f 
a  formidable  army  of  Swedes  and  Saxona,  and  fmj  daarir 
saw  that  the  deadi  of  the  traitor  was  their  onlj  '^f'^nt  d 
safety.  They  adhered,  therefore,  to  theirfiist  reaolatiflB,  mI 
Captain  Deveroux,  an  Irishman,  who  had  ahneadj  been  la- 
tained  for  the  murderous  purpose,  recdred  deciaiva 
to  act. 

While  these  three  officers  were  thus  deciding  npon 
fate  in  the  castle  of  Egra,  Wallenstein  was  oocapMd  mi 
ing  the  stars  with  Seni.  **  The  danger  is  not  jet  over, 
the  astrologer  with  prophetic  spirit,  **It  u,**  zeplied  Aa 
Duke,  who  would  give  the  law  even  to  heaven.  **Bat»"ka 
continued  with  equally  prophetic  spirit,  '*that  thoa  JUflad 
Seni  thyself  shall  soon  be  thrown  mto  prison,  lliat  ^^^  k 
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written  in  the  stars."  The  astrologer  had  taken  his  leay^, 
and  Wallenstein  had  retired  to  hed,  when  Captain  Deverouz 
I4)peared  before  his  residence  with  six  halberdiers,  and  was 
immediately  admitted  by  the  guard,  who  were  accustomed  to 
see  him  visit  the  general  at  all  hours.  A  page  who  met  him 
upon  the  stairs,  and  attempted  to  raise  an  alarm,  was  run 
through  the  body  with  a  pike.  In  the  antichamber,  the 
assassins  met  a  servant,  who  had  just  come  out  of  the  sleep- 
ing-room of  his  master,  and  had  taken  with  him  the  key. 
Putting  his  finger  upon  his  mouth,  the  terrified  domestic  made 
a  sign  to  them  to  make  no  noise,  as  the  Duke  was  asleep. 
•*  Friend,"  cried  Deveroux,  **  it  is  time  to  awake  him ;"  am 
with  these  words  he  rushed  against  the  door,  which  was  also 
bolted  from  within,  and  burst  it  open. 

Wallenstein  had  been  roused  from  his  first  sleep,  by  the 
report  of  a  musket  which  had  accidentally  gone  off,  and 
had  sprung  to  the  window  to  call  the  guard.  At  the  same 
moment,  he  heard,  from  the  adjoining  Riding,  the  shrieks 
of  the  Countesses  Terzky  and  Einsky,  who  had  just  learnt 
the  violent  fsite  of  their  husbands.  Ere  he  had  time 
to  reflect  on  these  terrible  events,  Deveroux,  with  the 
other  murderers,  was  in  his  chamber.  The  Duke  was  in  his 
shirt,  as  he  had  leaped  out  of  bed,  and  leaning  on  a  table  near 
the  window.  **  Art  thou  the  villain,"  cried  Deveroux  to  him, 
*'  who  intends  to  deliver  up  the  Emperor *s  troops  to  the 
enemy,  and  to  tear  the  crown  from  the  head  of  his  Majesty? 
Now  thou  must  die  !"  He  paused  for  a  few  moments,  as  if 
expecting  an  answer ;  but  rage  and  astonishment  kept  Wallen- 
stein silent  Throwing  his  arms  wide  open,  he  received  in 
his  breast,  the  deadly  blow  of  the  halberts,  and  without  utter- 
ing a  groan,  fell  weltering  in  his  blood. 

The  next  day,  an  express  arrived  from  the  Duke  of  Lauen- 
burg,  announcing  his  approadi.  The  messenger  was  se- 
cured, and  another  in  Wallenstein^s  livery  despatched  to  the 
Duke,  to  decoy  him  into  Egra.  The  stratagem  succeeded, 
and  Francis  Albert  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Duke 
Bernard  of  Weimar,  who  was  on  his  march  towards  Egra, 
was  nearly  sharing  the  same  fate.  Fortunately,  he  heard  of 
Wallenstein's  death,  in  time  to  save  himself  by  a  retreat.  Fer- 
dinand shed  a  tear  over  the  fate  of  his  general,  and  ordered 
three  thousand  masses  to  be  said  for  his  soul  at  Vienna ;  bat» 
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at  the  same  time,  he  did  not  forget  to  leward  his 

-with  gold  chains,  chamberlains*  keys,  dignities,  aiM  eststes. 

Thus  did  Wallenstein,  at  the  age  of  fifbr,  temunate  Ui 
active  and  extraordinaiy  life.  To  ambition,  ne  owed  bolh  Ui 
greatness  and  his  ruin ;  with  all  his  DEdlings,  he  possessed  grat 
and  admirable  qualities,  and  had  he  kept  himself  within  dm 
bounds,  he  would  haye  lived  and  died  without  sn  eq^isL  The 
virtues  of  the  ruler  and  of  the  hero,  pmdenoe,  justice,  fins- 
ness,  and  courage,  are  strikingly  prominent  features  in  hk 
character ;  but  he  wanted  the  gentler  virtues  of  the  nun, 
which  adorn  the  hero,  and  make  the  mler  beloved.  Tcfnr 
was  the  talisman  with  which  he  worked;  extreme  in  hii 
punishments  as  in  his  rewards,  he  knew  how  to  keep  aliie 
the  zeal  of  his  followers,  while  no  seneral  of  aneient  or 
modem  times  could  boast  of  being  ooeyed  with  eqnal  th- 
critj.  Submission  to  his  will  was  more  prized  bj  hia 
than  bravery;  for,  if  the  soldiers  woi^  by  the  latter,  it  is  on 
the  former  that  the  general  depends.  He  oontiiuislly  kepi 
np  the  obedience  of  his  troops  by  capricious  oiden,  mi 
profusely  rewarded  the  readiness  to  obey  even  in  trifles; 
because  he  looked  rather  to  the  act  itself,  than  its  olgect 
He  once  issued  a  decree,  with  the  penalty  of  death  on  d» 
obedience,  that  none  but  red  sashes  should  be  worn  in  the 
army.  A  captain  of  horse  no  sooner  heard  the  order, 
pulling  off  his  gold-embroidered  sash,  he  trunpled  it 
foot;  Wallenstein,  on  being  informed  of  the 
promoted  him  on  the  spot  to  the  rank  of  ColoneL 
prehensive  glance  was  always  directed  to  the  whole,  and 
all  his  apparent  caprice,  he  steadily  kept  in  view  some 
scope  or  bearing.  The  robberies  committed  by  the 
in  a  friendly  country,  had  led  to  the  severest  ovdem 
marauders ;  and  all  who  should  be  caught  thieving; 
threatened  with  the  halter.  Wallenstein  himself  having  n 
straggler  in  the  open  country  upon  the  field,  commsnmd 
to  be  seized  without  trial,  as  a  transgressor  of  the  law, 
in  his  usual  voice  of  thunder,  exclaimed,  "  Hancr  the  JbDov,* 
against  which  no  opposition  ever  availed.  The  scudier  plsalai 
and  proved  his  innocence,  but  the  irrevocable  ■^"tffnfts  hsi 
gone  forth.  **  Hang  then  innocent,"  cried  the  ineionhle 
Wallenstein,  '*  the  guilty  will  have  th*  «  rsassn  to 

tremble."    Preparations  were  already  i      i  aasenls  Ai 
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sentence,  when  ihe  soldier,  who  gave  himself  up  for  lost» 
formed  the  desperate  resolution  of  not  dying  without  revenge. 
He  fell  furiously  upon  his  judge,  but  was  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  disarmed  before  he  could  fulfil  his  design. 
'*Now  let  him  go,"  said  the  Duke,  *' it  will  excite  sufficient 
terror." 

His  munificence  was  supported  by  an  immense  income, 
which  was  estimated  at  three  millions  of  florins  yearly,  without 
reckoning  the  enormous  sums  which  he  raised  under  the 
name  of  contributions.  His  liberality  and  clearness  of  under- 
standing, raised  him  above  the  religious  prejudices  of  his 
age ;  and  the  Jesuits  never  forgave  him  for  having  seen 
through  their  system,  and  for  regarding  the  pope  as  nothing 
more  than  a  bishop  of  Rome. 

But  as  no  one  ever  yet  came  to  a  fortunate  end  who  quar- 
relled with  the  Church,  Wallenstein  also  must  augment  the 
number  of  its  victims.  Through  the  intrigues  of  monks,  he 
lost  at  Katisbon  the  command  of  the  army,  and  at  Egra  his 
life ;  by  the  same  arts,  perhaps,  he  lost  what  was  of  more 
consequence,  his  honourable  name  and  good  repute  with 
posterity. 

For  in  justice  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  pens  which 
have  traced  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  man  are  not 
untinged  with  partiality,  and  that  the  treachery  of  the  duke, 
and  his  designs  upon  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  rest  not  so 
much  upon  proven  facts,  as  upon  probable  co]]jecture.  No 
documents  have  yet  been  brought  to  light,  which  disclose 
with  historical  certainty  the  secret  motives  of  his  conduct; 
and  among  all  his  public  and  well  attested  actions,  there  is, 
perhaps,  not  one  which  could  not  have  had  an  innocent  end. 
Many  of  his  most  obnoxious  measures  proved  nothing  but 
the  earnest  wish  he  entertained  for  peace  ;  most  of  the  others 
are  explained  and  justified  by  the  well-founded  distrust  he 
entertained  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  excusable  wish  of  main- 
taining his  own  importance.  It  is  true,  that  his  conduct 
towards  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  dictates  of  an  im- 
placable spirit,  look  too  like  an  unworthy  revenge ;  but 
still,  none  of  his  actions  perhaps  warrant  us  in  holding  his 
treason  to  be  proved.  If  necessity  and  despair  at  last  forced 
him  to  deserve  the  sentence  which  had  been  pronounced 
against  him  while  innocent,  still  this,  if  true,  will  not  justify 
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that  sentence.  Thus  Wallenstein  felly  not  becmse  he  mii 
rebel,  but  he  became  a  rebel  because  be  feQ.  ITnfhitMMlt 
in  life  that  he  made  a  victorious  party  lus  enemy^  and  stB 
more  unfortunate  in  death,  that  the  same  per^  surrlfed  Ub 

and  wrote  his  history. 
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Wallenstein  s  death  rendered  necessaiy  the  appofaitiiieat  tf 
a  new  generalissimo  ;  and  the  Emperor  yieldedrat  last  to  dw 
advice  of  the  Spaniards,  to  raise  his  son  Ferdinand,  Bjng  of 
Hungary,  to  that  dignity.  Under  him.  Count  Gdlas  em 
manded,  who  performed  the  functions  of  commander-uMiiid^ 
while  the  prince  brought  to  this  post  nodiing  but  his  nama 
and  dignity.  A  considerable  force  was  soon  assemUed  mider 
Ferdinand ;  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  brought  up  m  ooondenUa 
body  of  auxiliaries  in  person,  and  the  Cardinal  Infante  jined 
him  from  Italy  with  10,000  men.  In  order  to  diire  tfat 
enemy  from  the  Danube,  the  new  general  mdertook  A0 
enterprise  in  which  his  predecessor  had  ftiled,  the  Mge  df 
Eatisbon.  In  vain  did  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar  pi 
into  the  interior  of  Bavaria,  with  a  view  to  dxaw  die 
from  the  town  ;  Ferdinand  continued  to  press  the 
vigour,  and  the  city,  after  a  most  obstinate 
obliged  to  open  its  gates  to  him.  Donauwerth 
the  same  fiite,  and  Nordlingen  in  Swabia  was  now  u 
The  loss  of  so  many  of  the  imperial  cities  was  eerenlj  Idl 
by  the  Swedish  party ;  as  the  friendship  of  these  towns  hai 
so  largely  contributed  to  the  success  of  their 
ence  to  their  fate  would  have  been  inexcusable.  It 
have  been  an  indelible  disgrace,  had  they  deserted 
federates  in  their  need,  and  abandoned  them  to  the 
of  an  implacable  conqueror.  Moved  by  these 
the  Swedish  army,  under  the  command  of  Horn,  end 
of  Weimar,  advanced  upon  Nordlingen,  determined  to 
it,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  battle. 

The  imdertakmg  was  a  dangerous  one,  for  in  iHiinlims  As 
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enemy  was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  Swedes.  There 
was  also  a  further  reason  for  avoiding  a  hattle  at  present ; 
the  enemy's  force  was  likely  soon  to  divide,  the  Italian 
troops  being  destined  for  the  Netherlands.  In  the  mean 
time,  such  a  position  might  be  taken  up,  as  to  cover 
Nordlingen,  and  cut  off  their  supplies.  Mi  these  grounds 
were  strongly  urged  by  Gustavus  Horn,  in  the  Swedish 
council  of  war ;  but  his  remonstrances  were  disregarded  by 
men  who,  intoxicated  by  a  long  career  of  success,  mistook 
the  suggestions  of  prudence  for  the  voice  of  timidity.  Over- 
borne by  the  supenor  influence  of  Duke  Bernard,  GustaMis 
Horn  was  compelled  to  risk  a  contest,  whose  unfavour- 
able issue,  a  dark  foreboding  seemed  already  to  an- 
nounce. The  fate  of  the  battle  depended  upon  the  possession 
of  a  height  which  commanded  the  imperial  camp.  An  at- 
tempt to  occupy  it  during  the  night  miled,  as  the  tedious 
transport  of  the  artillery  through  woods  and  hollow  ways  de- 
layed the  arrival  of  the  troops.  When  the  Swedes  arrived 
about  midnight,  they  found  the  heights  in  possession  of  the 
enemy,  strongly  entrenched.  They  waited,  tnerefore,  for  day- 
break, to  carry  them  by  storm.  Their  impetuous  courage 
surmounted  every  obstacle;  the  entrenchments,  which  were 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  were  fortunately  scaled  by  each 
of  the  two  brigades  appointed  to  the  service;  but  as 
they  entered  at  the  same  moment  from  opposite  sides,  they 
met  and  threw  each  other  into  confusion.  At  this  unfortunate 
moment,  a  barrel  of  powder  blew  up,  and  created  the  greatest 
disorder  among  the  Swedes.  The  imperial  cavalry  charged 
upon  their  broken  ranks,  and  the  flight  became  universal. 
No  persuasion  on  the  part  of  their  general  could  induce  the 
fugitives  to  renew  the  assault. 

He  resolved,  therefore,  in  order  to  carry  this  important 
post,  to  lead  fresh  troops  to  the  attack.  But  in  the  interim, 
some  Spanish  regiments  had  marched  in,  and  every  at- 
tempt to  gain  it  was  repulsed  by  their  heroic  intrepidity. 
One  of  the  duke  s  own  regiments  advanced  seven  times, 
and  was  as  often  driven  back.  The  disadvantage  of 
not  occupying  this  post  in  time,  was  quickly  and  sensibly 
felt.  The  fire  of  the  enemy*8  artillery  from  the  heights, 
caused  such  slaughter  in  the  adjacent  wing  of  the  Swedes, 
that  Horn,  who    commanded   there,  was    forced    to    give 
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orders  to  retire.  Instead  of  being  able  to  oorer  the  n- 
treat  of  his  colleague,  and  to  check  the  purBuit  of  the  enemj. 
Duke  Bernard,  overpowered  by  numbers,  was  himself  drifco 
into  the  plain,  where  his  routed  cavaliy  spread  ooniaBOi 
among  Horn's  brigade,  and  rendered  the  defeat  oomplele. 
Almost  the  entire  infantry  were  killed  or  taken  prisonen. 
More  than  12,000  men  remained  dead  upon  the  field  of  batde; 
80  field  pieces,  about  4,000  waggons,  and  800  atandaids  tai 
colours  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists.  Horn  Ima- 
self,  with  three  other  generals,  were  taken  prisoners.  I>ak» 
Bernard  with  difficulty  saved  a  feeble  remnant  of  his  anif, 
which  joined  him  at  Frankfort. 

The  defeat  at  Nordlingen,  cost  the  Swedish  Chanoellor  tha 
second  sleepless  night  *  he  had  passed  in  Germanj.  The  oob- 
sequences  of  this  disaster  were  terrible.  The  Swedes  }mi 
lost  by  it  at  once  their  superiority  in  the  field,  and  with  it  tho 
confidence  of  their  confederates,  which  they  had  gained  soldy 
by  their  previous  military  success.  A  daogeroos  dirisioo 
threatened  the  Protestant  Confederation  with  ruin.  Gonstena* 
tion  and  terror  seized  upon  the  whole  party ;  while  the  F^uila 
arose  with  exulting  triumph  from  the  deep  homiliation  into 
which  they  had  sunk.  Swabia  and  the  a4]acent  circles  fint 
felt  the  consequences  of  the  defeat  of  Nordlingen  ;  and  YH^ 
temberg,  in  particular,  was  overrun  by  the  oonqnering  armj. 
All  the  members  of  the  League  of  Heilbronn  trembletfat  the 
prospect  of  the  Emperor*s  revenge ;  those  who  conld,  fied  la 
Strasburg,  while  the  helpless  free  cities  awaited  their  frta 
with  alarm.  A  little  more  of  moderation  towards  the  eott- 
quered,  would  have  quickly  reduced  all  the  weaker  states 
under  the  Emperor  s  authority ;  but  the  seTerity  which  was 
practised,  even  against  those  who  voluntarily  tutrruw%A^f^ 
drove  the  rest  to  despair,  and  roused  them  to  a  figomis 
resistance. 

In  this  perplexity,  all  looked  to  Oxenstiem  for  coanael 
assistance  ;  Oxenstiem  applied  for  both  to  the  German 
Troops  were  wanted;  money  likewise,  to  raise  new 
and  to  pay  to  the  old  the  arrears  which  the  men 
morously  demanding.     Oxenstiem  addressed  himaelf  to  As 
Elector  of  Saxony ;  but  he  shamefully  abandoned  the  Swvdi 
cause,  to  negociate  for  a  separate  peace  with  the  Bmpeonor 

*  The  fint  waa  occasioned  by  the  death  o£  Gnitavni 
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Pirna.  He  solicited  aid  from  the  Lower  Saxon  States ;  btti 
they,  long  wearied  of  the  Swedish  pretensions  and  demands 
for  money,  now  thought  only  of  themselves ;  and  George,  Duke 
of  Lunenburg,  in  place  of  flying  to  the  assistance  of  Upper  Ger- 
many, laid  siege  to  Minden,  with  the  intention  of  keeping 
possession  of  it  for  himself.  Abandoned  by  his  German  al- 
lies, the  chancellor  exerted  himself  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
foreign  powers.  England,  Holland,  and  Venice  were  applied 
to  for  troops  and  money ;  and,  driven  to  the  last  extremity, 
the  chancellor  reluctantly  resolved  to  take  the  disagreeable 
step  which  he  had  so  long  avoided,  and  to  throw  himself  under 
the  protection  of  France. 

The  moment  had  at  last  arrived  which  Richelieu  had  long 
waited  for  with  impatience.  Nothing,  he  was  aware,  but  the 
impossibility  of  saving  themselves  by  any  other  means,  could 
induce  the  Protestant  States  in  Germany  to  support  the  pre- 
tensions of  France  upon  Alsace.  This  extreme  necessity 
had  now  arrived ;  the  assistance  of  that  power  was  indis- 
pensable, and  she  was  resolved  to  be  well  paid  for  the 
active  part  which  she  was  about  to  take  in  the  German 
war.  Full  of  lustre  and  dignity,  it  now  came  upon  the 
political  stage.  Oxenstiem,  wno  felt  little  reluctance  in  be- 
stomng  the  rights  and  possessions  of  the  empire,  had  already 
ceded  the  fortress  of  Philipsburg,  and  the  other  long  coveted 
places.  The  Protestants  of  Upper  Germany  now,  in  their 
own  names,  sent  a  special  embassy  to  Richelieu,  requesting 
him  to  take  Alsace,  the  fortress  of  Breyssach,  which  was  stiU 
to  be  recovered  from  the  enemy,  and  all  the  places  upon  the 
Upper  Rhine,  which  were  the  keys  of  Germany,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  France.  What  was  implied  by  French  protection  had 
been  seen  in  the  conduct  of  France  towards  the  bishoprics  of 
Mentz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  which  it  had  held  for  centuries 
against  the  rightful  owners.  Treves  was  already  in  the  posses- 
sion of  French  garrisons ;  Lorraine  was  in  a  manner  conquered^ 
as  it  might  at  any  time  be  overrun  by  an  army,  and  could  not, 
alone,  and  with  its  own  strength,  withstand  its  formidable 
neighbour.  France  now  entertained  the  hope  of  adding  Alsace 
to  its  large  and  numerous  possessions,  and,  as  a  treaty  was  soon 
to  be  concluded  with  the  Dutch  for  the  partition  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  the  prospect  of  making  the  Rhine  its  natural 
boundary  towards  Germany.  Thus  shamefully  were  the  rights 
of  Germany  sacrificed  by  the  German  States  to  this  treacherous 
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and  grasping  power,  which,  under  the  maak  of  a  dirintewilii 
fnendsfaip,  aimed  only  at  its  own  aggnmdizenieiii;  and  iM» 
it  boldly  claimed  the  honoorable  title  of  a  Pfutoctw,iM 
solely  occapied  with  promoting  its  own  achemeSj  and  aiiafr 
ing  its  own  interests  amid  the         nl  eonlbaion. 

In  return  for  these  importani  i  arions,  VnaoB  rmgpgni  ti 
effect  a  diyersion  in  fEiTonr  of  i  Swiadea,  lij  oonnMaa^i 
hostilities  against  the  Spaniards ;  and  if  ifaia  aboDld  lead  torn 
open  breach  with  the  Emperor,  to  inaxntain  an  annj  apoa da 
German  side  of  the  Rhine,  whi  was  to  aet  in  fniJMWiiH 
with  the  Swedes  and  Germans  i  lat  Aostria.  For  a  mar  aidi 
Spain,  the  Spaniards  themselves  soon  iffiirdad  ABifBunlfB^ 
text  Making  an  inroad  from  the  Netherianda,  npon  Ae  dty  rf 
Treves,  they  cut  in  pieces  the  French  ganiaan ;  aad»  in  o/m 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  made  prisoner  the  Klfffftw.  }A§ 
had  placed  himself  mider  the  protection  of  Fnnoe*  and  oaniBi 
him  into  Flanders.  When  the  Cardinal  In&nte,  aa  Yieenf  if 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  refused  satisfaction  for 
lies,  and  delayed  to  restore  the  prince  to  libertgr 
after  the  old  custom,  formally  proclaimed  war  at 
a  herald,  and  the  war  was  at  once  opened  by  three 
armies  in  Milan,  in  the  Yalteline,  and  in  Flandera.  Tht 
French  minister  was  less  anxious  to  commence  hostiOLitieaaidl 
the  Emperor,  which  promised  fewer  advantagea,  and 
greater  difficulties.  A  fourth  army,  however,  van 
across  the  Bhine  into  Germany,  under  the  command  cf  Cn^ 
dinal  Lavalette,  which  was  to  act  in  oonjimctian  nilli  Dale 
Bernard,  against  the  Emperor,  without  a  previona  deolanlua 
of  war. 

A  heavier  blow  for  the  Swedes,  than  even  the  4gfr4  rf 
Nordlingen,  was  the  reconciliation  of  the  Elector  of  SuMj 
with  the  Emperor.  After  many  fruitless  attempta  ba&  li 
bring  about  and  to  prevent  it,  it  was  at  last  e£Eected  in  16S^ 
at  Pima,  and,  the  following  year,  reduced  into  a  Ibniial 
of  peace,  at  Prague.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  had 
viewed  with  jealousy  the  pretensions  of  the  Swedea  in 
many;  and  his  aversion  to  this  foreign  power, 
gave  laws  within  the  Empire,  had  grown  with 
requisition  that  Oxenstiem  was  obliged  to  make  npon  thi 
German  states.  This  ill  feeling  was  kept  alive  W  At 
Spanish  court,  who   laboured  earnestly  to  effect 
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between  Saxony  and  the  Emperor.  Wearied  with  the  cali^ 
mities  of  a  long  and  destructive  contest,  which  had  selected 
Saxony  ahove  ul  others  for  its  theatre;  grieved  by  the 
miseries  which  both  firiend  and  foe  inflicted  upon  his  subjects ; 
and  seduced  by  the  tempting  propositions  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  the  Elector  at  last  abandoned  the  common  cause ; 
and,  caring  little  for  the  fate  of  his  confederates,  or  the 
liberties  of  Germany,  thought  only  of  securing  his  own 
advantages,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  body. 

In  fetct,  the  misery  of  Germany  had  risen  to  such  a  height, 
that  all  clamorously  vociferated  for  peace ;  and  even  the  most 
disadvantageous  pacification  would  have  been  hailed  as  a 
blessing  from  heaven.  The  plains,  which  formerly  had  been 
thronged  with  a  happy  and  industrious  population,  where 
nature  had  lavished  her  choicest  gifts,  and  plenty  and  pro* 
sperity  had  reigned,  were  now  a  wild  and  desolate  wildemes8» 
The  fields,  abandoned  by  the  industrious  husbandman,  lay 
waste  and  uncultivated ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  young  crops 
siven  the  promise  of  a  smilmg  harvest,  than  a  single  mai^ 
destroyed  the  labours  of  a  year,  and  blasted  the  last  hope  of 
an  afflicted  peasantry.  Burnt  castles,  wasted  fields,  villages 
in  ashes,  were  to  be  seen  extending  far  and  wide  on  all  sides, 
while  the  ruined  peasantry  had  no  resource  left  but  to  swell 
the  horde  of  incendiaries,  and  fearfully  to  retaliate  upon  their 
fellows*  who  had  hitherto  been  spared  the  miseries  which 
they  themselves  had  suffered.  The  only  safeguard  against 
oppression  was  to  become  an  oppressor.  The  towns  groaned 
under  the  licentiousness  of  undisciplined  and  plundering  gar- 
risons, who  seized  and  wasted  the  property  of  the  citizens,  and, 
under  the  license  of  their  position,  committed  the  most  remorse- 
less devastation  and  cruelty.  If  the  march  of  an  army  convert- 
ed whole  provinces  into  deserts,  if  others  were  impoverished  by 
winter  quarters,  or  exhausted  by  contributions,  these  still  were 
but  passing  evils,  and  the  industry  of  a  year  might  efface  the 
miseries  of  a  few  months.  But  there  was  no  relief  for  those  who 
had  a  garrison  within  their  walls,  or  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
even  the  change  of  fortune  could  not  improve  their  unfortunate 
fate,  since  the  victor  trod  in  the  steps  of  the  vanquished,  and 
friends  were  not  more  merciful  than  enemies.  The  neglected 
fjEtrms,  the  destruction  of  the  crops,  and  the  numerous  armies 
which  overran  the  exhausted  country,  were  inevitably  followed 
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V  teamij  aod  the  Id^  price  of  prorisionfi^  ^dndi  m  tti 
later  jears  wsb  still  fmiiier  increased  lij  a  geMial  tthre  ■ 
tlie  crops.    The  crowding  togedier  of  "~ 

^[oarterB — want  upon  one  sidey  and 
occasioned  contagions  distempers*  ilndi 
eren  the  sword.  In  this  lo^  i  I  genenl  €unTuumi,  all  At 
honds  of  social  life  were  brokoi  up; — respect  lor  the  n^tmd 
their  fellow  men,  the  fear  of  me  laws,  pmitf  of  monk, 
honour,  and  religion,  were  laid  aside,  wneva  ndAt  nU 
snpreme  with  iron  sceptre.  Um  er  the  shchier  m  ■Hmkr 
and  impanitj,  ererj  rice  floorishea,  and  men  herame  as  wii 
as  the  country.    No  station  was  too 


property  too  holy  for  rapine  and  aTuriee.  In  ft  wan,  As 
soldier  reigned  supreme ;  and  that  most  bmtal  of  denoti 
often  made  his  own  officer  feel  his  power.  The  leeder  Of  m 
army  was  a  far  more  important  person  nitliin  anj  ematij 
where  he  appeared,  than  its  lawM  goremor,  infao  vas  fre- 
quently obliged  to  fly  before  him  into  his  <iwn  evtles  ftr 
safety.  Oermany  swarmed  with  these  pet^  tyrmts,  aod  As 
country  suffered  equally  from  its  enemies  and  its  proceeloaL 
These  wounds  rankled  the  deeper,  when  the  nolu^py  vidiai 
recollected  that  Germany  was  sacrificed  to  the  unhitaoB  if 
foreign  powers,  who,  for  their  own  ends,  prolonged  As 
miseries  of  war.  Germany  bled  mider  the  Booarg^  in  o- 
tend  the  conquests  and  influence  of  Sweden ;  and  the  tonh 
of  discord  was  kept  alive  within  the  Empiie,  that  At 
services  of  Richelieu  might  be  rendered  inoiflpenadde  is 
France. 

But,  in  truth,  it  was  not  merely  interested  ToieeB  yMA 
opposed  a  peace ;  and  if  both  Sweden  and  the  Gemum  alMSi 
were  anxious,  from  corrupt  motives,  to  prolong  the  cooflict,  Amj 
were  seconded  in  their  views  by  sound  policy.  After  thi 
defeat  of  Nordlingen,  an  equitable  peace  was  not  to  be  es- 
pected  from  the  Emperor ;  and,  this  being  the  esse,  ma  it 
not  too  great  a  sacrifice,  after  sixteen  years  of  war,  with  all  ili 
miseries,  to  abandon  the  contest,  not  only  without  irtisni^giL 
but  even  Avith  loss?  What  would  avail  so  nmdi  bloodshol, 
if  all  was  to  remain  as  it  had  been ;  if  their  rights  and 
sioiis  were  neither  larger  nor  safer ;  if  all  that  had 
with  so  much  difficulty  was  to  be  surrendered  for  a  ^ 
any  cost  ?    Would  it  not  be  better  to  endure,  lor  tuo  er 
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years  more,  the  burdens  they  had  borne  so  long,  ai\d  to  reap 
at  last  some  recompense  for  twenty  years  of  suffering  ?  Neither 
was  it  doubtful,  that  peace  might  at  last  be  obtained  on  favour- 
able  terms,  if  only  the  Swedes  and  the  German  Protestants 
should  continue  united  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  and  pur- 
sued their  common  interests  with  a  reciprocal  sympathy  and 
zeal.  Their  divisions  alone,  had  rendered  the  enemy  for- 
midable, and  protracted  the  acquisition  of  a  lasting  and  general 
peace.  And  tnis  great  evil  the  Elector  of  Saxony  had  brought 
upon  the  Protestant  cause  by  concluding 'a  separate  treaty 
with  Austria. 

He,  indeed,  had  commenced  his  negociations  with  the 
Emperor,  even  before  the  defeat  of  Nordlingen ;  and  the  un- 
fortunate issue  of  that  battle  only  accelerated  their  conclusion. 
By  it,  all  his  confidence  in  the  Swedes  was  lost ;  and  it  was 
even  doubted  whether  they  would  ever  recover  from  the  blow. 
The  jealousies  among  their  generals,  the  insubordination  of 
the  army,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  Swedish  kingdom,  shut 
out  any  reasonable  prospect  of  effective  assistance  on  their 
purt.  Th^  Elector  hastened,  therefore,  to  profit  by  the 
Emperor  8  magnanimity,  who,  even  after  the  battle  of  Nord- 
lingen, did  not  recall  the  conditions  previously  offered. 
While  Oxenstiem,  who  had  assembled  the  states  in  Frank- 
fort, made  further  demands  upon  them  and  him,  the  Em- 
peror, on  the  contrary,  made  concessions;  and  therefore  it 
required  no  long  consideration  to  decide  between  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  he  was  anxious  to  escape  the 
charge  of  sacrificing  the  common  cause  and  attending  only  to 
his  own  intei'ests.  All  the  German  states,  and  even  the  Swedes, 
were  publicly  invited  to  become  parties  to  this  peace,  although 
Saxony  and  the  Emperor  were  the  only  powers  who  deliberated 
upon  it,  and  who  assumed  the  right  to  give  law  to  Germany. ' 
By  this  self-appointed  tribunal,  the  grievances  of  the  Protestants 
were  discussed,  their  rights  and  privileges  decided,  and  even 
the  fate  of  religions  determined,  withoat  the  presence  of  those 
who  were  most  deeply  interested  in  it.  between  them,  a 
general  peace  was  resolved  on,  and  it  was  to  be  enforced  by  an 
imperial  army  of  execution,  as  a  formal  decree  of  the  Empire. 
Whoever  opposed  it,  was  to  be  treated  as  a  public  enemy ; 
and  thus,  contrary  to  their  rights,  the  states  were  to  be  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  a  law,  in  the  passing  of  which  they  had 
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BO  share.  Thus,  eren  in  form,  the  pacificKticm  flfc  "PxMgoB  m§ 
an  arbitary  measure ;  nor  nois  it  leas  ao  in  its  fmtV&mim  Iht 
Edict  of  Restitution  had  been  the  duef  omae  of  ^^^'^^  W 
tween  the  Elector  and  the  Empeior;  and  tLetdbue  itiM 
first  considered  in  their  delibaretiona,  WiAoat  &KmA 
annulling  it,  it  was  determined  bj  the  ttmifot  Pkwoe.  Ait  it 
the  ecclesiastical  domains  holding  immediatalf  of&e  'Emmtk 
and,  among  the  mediate  ones,  ^ose  wbkh  had  been  * 
bj  the  Protestants  subsequently  to  the  traatjf  at 
should,  for  forty  years,  remain  in  the  aamo 
they  had  been  in  before  the  Edict  of  Bestitatioin, 
any  formal  decision  of  the  diet  to  that  effect.  Befion  Ae 
expiration  of  this  term  a  commission^  oompoaad  af 
numbers  of  both  religions,  should  proceed  to  aetde  tiha 
peaceably  and  according  to  law;  and  if  tfaisi 

be  unable  to  come  to  a  decision,  each  party  ■****t'^^   

possession  of  the  rights  which  it  had  eaeiciaad  iMfara  tti 
Edict  of  Bestitution.  This  arrangement,  thovefise.  hr  hm 
removing  the  grounds  of  dissension,  only  aoflpendad  the  fii* 
pute  for  a  time ;  and  this  article  of  llie  tveatj  of  Pn^ua  mif 
covered  the  embers  of  a  future  war. 

The  bishopric  of  Magdeburg  was  to  lemain  bt  wmmmim 
of  Prince  Augustus  of  Saxony,  and  Halberatadt  in  nit  off  tti 
Archduke  Leopold  William.  Four  estitea  wean  feakan  hm 
the  territoiy  of  Magdeburg,  and  given  to  Baaany,  iv  iMA 
the  Administrator  of  Magdeburg,  Christian  WiUiaaa  aC  Bna* 
denburg,  was  otherwise  to  be  indemnified.  Hm  Iklkm  d 
Mecklenburg,  upon  acceding  to  iStoB  trealy,  ivove  fti  It 
acknowledged  as  rightful  possessors  of  their 


which  the  magnanimity  of  Gustavus  AdnlfJma  had  long  W 


reinstated  them.  Donanwerth  recovered  ita 
important  claims  of  the  heirs  of  the  Palatinet 
portant  it  might  be  for  the  Protestant  canae  not  to  laaa  ttii 
electorate  vote  in  the  diet,  were  passed  over  m  oaaaaanaHi 
of  the  animosity  subsisting  between  the  Tintlinfana  and  At 
Calvinists.  All  the  conquests  which,  in  the  oooaa  of  tti 
war,  had  been  made  by  the  German  statea,  or  lij  Ae 
and  the  Emperor,  were  to  be  mutually  leatoied;  all 
had  been  appropriated  by  the  foreign  powers  d  Fm 
Sweden,  was  to  be  forcibly  wrested  firom  them  hj  Ae 
powers.    The  troops  of  die  contracting  partiaa  van  la  It 
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Ibrmed  into  one  imperial  armj,  wiuch,  supported  and  paid  hf 
the  Empire,  vnSt  uj  force  of  arms,  to  cany  into  executum 
the  coyenants  of  the  treaty. 

As  the  peace  of  Prague  was  intended  to  senre  as  a  general 
law  of  the  Empire,  those  points,  which  did  not  immediately 
afifect  the  latter,  formed  the  subject  of  a  sepaxate  treaty.  1^ 
it,  Lusatia  was  ceded  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  as  a  fief  ci 
Bohemia,  and  special  articles  guaranteed  the  freedom  of 
religion  of  this  countiy  and  of  Silesia. 

All  the  Protestant  states  were  invited  to  accede  to  the 
treaty  of  Prague,  and  on  that  condition  were  to  benefit  by  the 
amnesty.  The  princes  of  Wurtemberg  and  Baden,  whose 
territories  the  Emperor  was  already  in  possession  of,  and 
which  he  was  not  disposed  to  restore  unconditionally ;  and 
such  vassals  of  Austria  as  had  borne  arms  against  their 
sovereign ;  and  those  states  which,  under  the  direction  of 
Ozenstiem,  composed  the  council  of  the  Upper  German 
Circle,  were  excluded  from  the  treaty, — ^not  so  much  with  the 
view  of  continuing  the  war  against  them,  as  of  compelling 
them  to  purchase  peace  at  a  dearer  rate.  Their  territories 
were  to  be  retained  in  pledge,  till  every  thing  should  be 
restored  to  its  former  footing.  Such  was  the  treaty  of  Prague. 
Equal  justice,  however,  towards  all,  might  perhaps  have 
restored  confidence  between  the  head  of  the  Empire  and  its 
members — between  the  Protestants  and  the  Eoman  Catholics 
— ^between  the  Heformed  and  the  Lutheran  party ;  and  the 
Swedes,  abandoned  by  all  their  allies,  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  driven  from  Germany  with  disgrace.  But  this 
inequality  strengthened,  in  those  who  were  more  severely 
treated,  the  spirit  of  mistrust  and  opposition,  and  made  it  an 
easier  task  for  the  Swedes  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  war,  and 
to  maintain  a  party  in  Germany. 

The  peace  of  Prague,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was 
received  with  very  various  feelings  throughout  Germany.  The 
attempt  to  conciliate  both  parties,  had  rendered  it  obnoxious  to 
both.  The  Protestants  complained  of  the  restraints  imposed 
upon  them ;  the  Eoman  Ca^olics  thought  that  these  hated 
sectaries  had  been  favoured  at  the  expense  of  the  true  churob. 
In  the  opioion  of  the  latter,  the  church  had  been  deprived 
of  its  inedienable  rights,  by  the  concession  to  the  Protestants 
of  forty  years*  undistuibed  possession  of  the  eedosiastical 
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benefices;  while  the  former  murmnred  that  tiie  intewbrf 
the  Protestant  church  had  heen  betrayed,  becune  fnlniiliM 
had  not  heen  granted  to  their  co-re1igionistB  in  lbs  AmlnB 
dominions.  But  no  one  was  so  hitterlj  repraftdied  ■•  Al 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  publicly  demoniicM  as  ft  desolei; 
a  traitor  to  religion  and  the  liberties  of  the  Empire,  tai  t 
confederate  of  the  Emperor. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  consoled  himself  with  the  iiiuaph  rf 
seeing  most  of  the  Protestant  states  compelled  bj  nfircwitj  li 
embrace  this  peace.  The  Elector  of  Brandenbaig,  Duke  Wl> 
liam  of  Weimar,  the  princes  of  Anhalt,  the  dukes  of  If «fe 
lenburg,  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  Liiiien1mi||^  the  Mum 
towns,  and  most  of  the  imperial  cities,  BCcedM  to  it.  Tki 
Landgrave  William  of  Hesse  long  wavered,  or  ^^wtwl  ta  li 
80,  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  to  regulate  his  messom  hf  As 
course  of  events.  He  had  conquered  several  fertile  pwtisBM 
of  Westphalia,  and  derived  from  them  prinoipslly  the  bmhi 
of  continuing  the  war;  these,  hy  the  terms  of  the  tres^.hl 
was  bound  to  restore.  Bems^  Duke  of  Weimsr,  wiioii 
states,  as  yet,  existed  only  on  paper,  as  s  belligeieiit 
was  not  affected  by  the  treaty,  hut  as  a  genend  mm  so 
rially ;  and,  in  either  view,  he  must  equaUr  be  ^■p^pHI  n 
reject  it.  His  whole  riches  consisted  in  his  bntveij,  teip» 
sessions  in  his  sword.  War  alone  gave  him  grestnai  nl 
importance,  and  war  alone  could  realize  the  pngeels  idU 
his  ambition  suggested. 

But  of  all  who  declaimed  against  the  tres^  of  Pngoe,  WM 
were  so  loud  in  their  clamours  as  the  Swedes,  and  none  kil 
so  much  reason  for  their  opposition.  Invited  to 
hy  the  Germans  themselves,  the  championB  of  the 
Church,  and  the  freedom  of  the  States,  which  thej  iMd  it 
fended  with  so  much  bloodshed,  and  with  the  ssovsd  life  d 
their  king,  they  now  saw  themselves  suddenly  and 
ahandoned,  disappointed  in  all  their  hqpes,  nillioiit 
and  without  gratitude  driven  from  the  empire  fat  whUk  tt^ 
had  toiled  and  bled,  and  exposed  to  the  ridicale  of  tihe  OM^f 
hy  the  very  princes  who  owed  every  thing  to  them.  Ko  mi^ 
faction,  no  indemnification  for  the  expenses  nkiA  Ihaj  hil 
incurred,  no  equivalent  for  the  conqoests  whioli  thew  «ws  li 
leave  behind  tiiem,  was  provided  by  the  trasty  off  F^nwi* 
They  were  to  be  dismissed  poorer  than  they  csmo^  si^  M^tf 
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resisted,  to  be  expelled  bj  the  very  powers  who  had  inyited 
them.  The  Eleotor  of  Saxony  at  last  spoke  of  a  pecuniary 
indemnification,  and  mentioned  the  small  sum  of  two  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  florins;  but  the  Swedes  had  already 
expended  considerably  more,  and  this  disgraceful  equivalent  in 
money  was  both  contrary  to  their  true  interests,  and  injurious 
to  their  pride.  **  The  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,"  re- 
plied Oxenstiem,  "have  been  paid  for  their  services,  and  which, 
as  vassals,  they  were  bound  to  render  the  Emperor,  with  the 
possession  of  important  provinces ;  and  shall  we,  who  have 
sacrificed  our  king  for  Germany,  be  dismissed  with  the  mi- 
serable sum  of  2,500,000  florins?"  The  disappointment  of 
their  expectations  was  the  more  severe,  because  the  Swedes 
had  calculated  upon  being  recompensed  with  the  Duchy  of 
Pomerania,  the  present  possessor  of  which  was  old  and 
without  heirs.  But  the  succession  of  this  territory  was 
confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Prague  to  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg; and  all  the  neighbouring  powers  declared  against 
allowing  the  Swedes  to  obtain  a  footing  within  the  empire. 

Never,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  had  the  prospects 
of  the  Swedes  looked  more  gloomy,  than  in  the  year  1685, 
immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Prague. 
Many  of  their  allies,  particularly  among  the  free  cities,  aban- 
doned them  to  benefit  by  the  peace ;  others  were  compelled 
to  accede  to  it  by  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Emperor.  Augs- 
burg, subdued  by  famine,  surrendered  under  the  severest  con- 
ditions ;  Wurtzburg  and  Coburg  were  lost  to  the  Austrians. 
The  League  of  Heilbronn  was  formally  dissolved.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  Upper  Germany,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Swedisn 
power,  was  reduced  under  the  Emperor.  Saxony,  on  the 
strength  of  the  treaty  of  Prague,  demanded  the  evacuation  of 
Thuringia,  Halberstadt,  and  Magdeburg.  Philipsburg,  the 
military  depot  of  France,  was  surprised  by  the  Austrians,  with 
all  the  stores  it  contained ;  and  this  severe  loss  checked  the 
activity  of  France.  To  complete  the  embarrassments  of 
Sweden,  the  truce  with  Poland  was  drawing  to  a  close.  To 
support  a  war  at  the  same  time  with  Poland  and  in  Germany, 
was  far  beyond  the  power  of  Sweden ;  and  all  that  remained 
was  to  choose  between  them.  Pride  and  ambition  declared 
in  favour  of  continuing  the  German  war,  at  whatever  sacri* 
fice  on  the  side  of  Poland.    An  army,  however,  was  necessary 
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to  command  the  respect  of  Poland,  and  to  ffwe  ini^at  to 
Sweden  in  anj  negotiations  for  a  truce  or  a  peaca. 

The  mind  of  Oxenstiem,  firm,  and  inerliftiirtiMe  in  a- 
pedients,  set  itself  manftdlj  to  meet  these  calamtrica,  iduck 
all  combined  to  overwhelm  Sweden;  and' his  dmwd  uDder- 
standing  taught  him  how  to  turn  cyan  nnafoxtaiie*  to  hii  ai- 
yantage.  The  defection  of  so  many  German  eities  of  ^tm  «■• 
pire  deprived  him,  it  is  true,  of  a  great  part  of  Ins  ftoMr 
allies,  but  at  the  same  time  it  freed  him  finom  the  ^M^fity 
of  paying  any  regard  to  their  interests.  The  mova  the  wkM" 
her  of  his  enemies  increased,  the  more  pnninees  mai  as* 
gazines  were  opened  to  his  troops.  The  gross  in|iimiilyda  of 
die  States,  and  the  haughty  contempt  nith  ulikuAe  £» 
peror  behaved,  (who  did  not  even  condescend  to  treat  Anellf 
with  him  about  a  peace,)  excited  in  him  the  rcwii^  rf 
despair,  and  a  noble  determination  to  mafnteiTi  ^i^  stnarit 
to  the  last.  The  continuance  of  war,  however  imfcrtOMti  k 
might  prove,  could  not  render  the  sitaatxm  of  Sveden  warn 
ihaxi  it  now  was ;  and  if  Germany  was  to  he  erfscosted,  it  «■ 
at  least  better  and  nobler  to  do  so  sword  in  hand,  and  tD  yiiU 
to  force  rather  than  to  fear. 

In  the  extremity  in  which  the  Swedes  were  now  placed  \f 
the  desertion  of  their  allies,  they  addressed  themaelTW  H 
France,  who  met  them  with  the  greatest  eneouagemeii 
The  interest  of  the  two  crowns  were  doeelj  »Ma»«^^  nl 
France  would  have  injured  herself  by  allowing  Ae  Svedak 
power  in  Germany  to  decline.  The  helpless  wHw^jffn  of  Al 
Swedes,  was  rather  an  additional  motive  with  Fianoa  to  esBBil 
more  closely  their  alliance,  and  to  take  a  more  aotiva  ant  is 
the  German  war.  Since  the  alliance  with  Sweden,  at  Bev* 
wald,  in  1632,  France  had  maintained  the  war  mmii^  Ai 
Emperor,  by  the  arms  of  Gustovns  Adolphos,  imhoat  flf 
open  or  formal  breach,  by  famishing  snlxdcues  <t«d  ' 
the  number  of  his  eoemies.  But  alarmed  at  tbe 
rapidity  and  success  of  the  Swedish  arms,  Fiaaeet 
to  restore  the  balance  of  power,  which  was  disturbed 

preponderance  of  the  Swedes,  seemed,  for  a  time,  to 

sight  of  its  original  designs.     She  endeavoated  to  pniteet  At 
Eoman  Catholic  princes  of  the  empire  against  ^lt»  "     ~ ' 


conqueror,  by  the  treaties  of  neutnuity,  and  irihen  tte  jka 
fiEuled,  she  even  meditated  herself  to  declare  war  M^Mt  S 
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3ut  no  sooner  had  the  death  of  Gustayns  Adolphus,  and  the 
desperate  situation  of  the  Swedish  aSairs,  dispelled  this  appro- 
hension,  than  it  returned  with  fresh  zeal  to  its  first  design, 
and  readily  afibrded  in  this  misfortune  the  aid  which  in  the 
hour  of  success  she  had  refused.  Freed  from  the  checks 
which  the  ambition  and  vigilance  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
placed  upon  her  plans  of  aggrandizement,  France  availed 
herself  of  the  favourable  opportunity  afforded  by  the' defeat  of 
Nordlingen,  to  obtain  the  entire  direction  of  the  war,  and  to 
prescribe  laws  to  those  who  sued  for  her  powerful  protection, 
j^ie  moment  seemed  to  smile  upon  her  boldest  plans,  and 
those  which  had  formerly  seemed  chimerical,  now  appeared  to 
be  justified  by  circumstances.  She  now  turned  her  whole 
attention  to  the  war  in  Germany ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  had 
secured  her  own  private  ends  by  a  treaty  with  the  Germans, 
she  suddenly  entered  the  political  arena  as  an  active  and  a 
commanding  power.  While  the  other  belligerent  states  had 
been  exhausting  themselves  in  a  tedious  contest,  France  had 
been  reserving  its  strength,  and  maintained  the  contest  by  mo- 
ney alone  ;  but  now,  when  the  state  of  things  caUed  for  more 
active  measures,  she  seized  the  sword,  and  astonished  Europe 
by  the  boldness  and  magnitude  of  her  undertakings.  At  the 
same  moment,  she  fitted  out  two  fleets,  and  sent  six  different 
armies  into  the  field,  while  she  subsidized  a  foreign  crown  and 
several  of  the  German  princes.  Animated  by  mis  powerful 
co-operation,  the  Swedes  and  Germans  awoke  from  the  con- 
sternation, and  hoped,  sword  in  hand,  to  obtain  a  more  honour- 
able peace  than  that  of  Prague.  Abandoned  by  their  coi> 
federates,  who  had  been  reconciled  to  the  Emperor,  they 
formed  a  still  closer  alliance  with  France,  which  increased 
her  support  with  their  growing  necessities,  at  the  same  time 
taking  a  more  active,  although  secret  share  in  the  German 
war,  imtil  at  last,  she  threw  off  the  mask  altogether,  and  in 
her  own  name  made  an  unequivocal  deelaration  of  war  against 
the  Emperon 

To  leave  Sweden  at  full  liberty  to  act  against  Austria, 
France  commenced  her  operations  by  liberating  it  from  all 
fear  of  a  Polish  war.  By  means  of  the  Count  d'Avaux,  its  mi- 
nister, an  agreement  was  concluded  between  the  two  powers 
at  Stummsdorf  in  Prussia,  by  which  the  trace  was  prolonged 
for  twenty-six  years,  though  not  without  a  great  sacrifice  on  tha 

X  3 
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part  of  the  Swedes,  who  ceded,  by  a  single  stanoka  of  tiie  pen 
almost  the  whole  of  Polish  Prussia,  the  dear-bondht  oonquflit 
of  Gustavus  Adolphos.  The  treaty  of  Beerwam  wwM,  iii& 
certain  modifications,  which  circumstances  rendered  neeet- 
sary,  renewed  at  different  times  at  Gompiegne,  andaftertnanli 
at  Wismar  and  Hamburg.  France  had  already  oome  to  a 
rupture  with  Spain,  in  May,  1635,  and  the  Tigarous  afttMk 
which  it  made  upon  that  power,  deprived  the  Emperor  of  Iw 
most  valuable  auxiliaries  from  die  Netherlands.  JBr  mpportr 
ing  the  Landgrave  William  of  Cassel,  and  Duke  nenmxd  of 
Weimar,  the  Swedes  were  enabled  to  act  irith  move  Tipv 
upon  the  Elbe  and  the  Danube,  and  a  diTeraioii  i^on  thi 
Ehine  compelled  the  Emperor  to  divide  his  ISnree. 

The  war  was  now  prosecuted  with  increasing  aeCiYitf •    Bf 
the  treaty  of  Prague,  the  Emperor  had  lessened  the  mnbr 
of  his  adversaries  within  the  Empire ;  thoii|^,  at  the 
time,  the  zeal  and  activity  of  his  foreign  enemiee  hsd 
augmented  by  it.     In  Germany,  his  innnenoe  was  almoe 
limited,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  states,  he  had 
dered  himself  absolute  master  of  the  German  body  and  ito  »* 
sources,  and  was  again  enabled  to  act  in  the  character  of  mt 
peror  and  sovereign.     The  first  fruit  of  his  power  me  Ae 
elevation  of  his  son,  Ferdinand  III.,  to  the  digni^of  l^igrf 
the  Bomans,  to  which  he  was  elected  by  a  decided  aMuerityrf 
votes,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Trevee*  and  of  dM 
heirs  of  the  Elector  Palatine.    But,  on  the  other  handt  ha 
had  exasperated  the  Swedes  to  desperation,  had  anned  Ai 
power  of  France  against  him,  and  drawn  ita  troope  iBlft  die 
heart  of  the  kingdom.     France  and  Sweden,  with  their  €kr* 
man  allies,  formed,  from  this  moment,  one  firm  and  coaspesflr 
imited  power ;  the  Emperor,  with  the  German  Btatee^ddn 
adhered  to  him,  were  equally  firm  and  onited.     The  Swedn^ 
who  no  longer  fought  for  Germany,  bat  for  their  owb  Vnm, 
showed  no  more  indulgence ;   relieved  firom  the  neooasl^  rf 
consulting  their  German  allies,  or  accounting  to  them  tar  die 
plans  which  they  adopted,  they  acted  with  more  precipiialie^ 
rapidity,  and  boldness.     Battles,  though  less  decinTe,  heame 
more  obstinate  and  bloody ;   greater  achievementa,  hodk  ia 
bravery  and  military  skill,  were  performed ;  bat  tfaw  wwt 
but  insulated  efforts ;    and  being  neither  ^tiytated  Bj  mf 
consistent  plan,  nor  improved  by  any  oommandiiig  ~  ~^^ 
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had  comparatively  little  influence  upon  the  course  of  the 
war. 

Saxony  had  bound  herself,  by  the  treaty  of  Prague,  to  expel 
the  Swedes  from  Germany.    From  this  moment,  the  banners 
of  the  Saxons  and  Imperialists  were  united :  the  former  con- 
federates  were  converted   into    implacable  enemies.     The 
bishopric  of   Magdeburg  which,  by  the   treaty,  was  ceded 
to  a  prince  of  Saxony,  was  still  held  by  the  Swedes,  and 
every  attempt  to  acquire  it  by  negociation  had  proved  ineffect- 
ual.  Hostilities  commenced,  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  recall- 
ing all  his  subjects  from  the  army  of  Banner,  which  was  en- 
camped upon  the  Elbe.     The  officers,  long  irritated  by  the 
accumulation  of  their  arrears,  obeyed  the  summons,  and  eva- 
cuated one  quarter  after  another.     As  the  Saxons,  at  the 
«ame  time,  made  a  movement  towards  Mecklenburg,  to  take 
Doroitz,  and' to  drive  the  Swedes  from  Pomerania  and  the 
Baltic,  Banner  suddenly  marched  thither,  relieved  Domitz, 
and  totally  defeated  the  Saxon  General  Baudissin,  with  7000 
men,  of  whom  1000  were  slain,  and  about  the  same  number 
taken  prisoners.     Reinforced  by  the  troops  and  artillery, 
mrhich  had  hitherto  been  employed  in  Polish  Prussia,  but 
which  the  treaty  of  Stummsdorf  rendered  unnecessary,  this 
brave  and  impetuous  general  made,  the  following  year  (1636), 
a  sudden  inroad  into  the  Electorate  of  Saxony,  where  he  gra- 
tified his  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Saxons  by  the  most  de- 
structive ravages.     Irritated  by  the  memory  of  old  grievances 
which,  during  their  common  campaigns,  he  and  the  Swedes 
bad  suffered  from  the  haughtiness  of  the  Saxons,  and  now 
exasperated  to  the  utmost  by  the  late  defection  of  the  Elector, 
they  wreaked  upon  the  unfortunate    inhabitants   all  their 
rancour.    Against  Austria  and  Bavaria,  the  Swedish  soldier 
bad  fought  from  a  sense,  as  it  were,  of  duty ;  but  against 
the  Saxons,  they  contended  with  all  the  energy  of  private  ani- 
mosity and  personal  revenge,  detesting  them  as  deserters  and 
traitors ;  for  the  hatred  of  former  friends  is  of  all  the  most 
fierce  and  irreconcileable.     The  powerful  diversion  made  by 
the  Duke  of  Weimar,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  upon  the 
Ehine  and  in  Westphalia,  prevented  the  Emperor  uom  af- 
fording the  necesaaiy  assistance  to  Saxony,  and  left  the  whole 
Electorate  exposed  to  the  destructiYe  ravages  of  Bamier*s 
furmy. 
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At  length,  the  Elector,  hayinff  formed  a  jmietioaL  nith  Am 

Imperial  General  Hatzfeld,  advanced  against  MagdeUnj^ 

which  Banner  in  vain  hastened  to  lelieve.      The  united  muf 

of  the  Imperialists  and  the  Saxons  had  spread  xfeaolf  onr 

Brandenburg,  wrested  several  places  from  iJie  Swedes,  ari 

almost  drove  them  to  the  Baltic.    Bat,  eoiUiaiy  to  aU  tt* 

pectation,  Banner,  who  had  been  given  m  as  lost,  attaeU 

the  allies,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1686,  at  Wittabadi 

where  a  bloody  battle  took  place.    The  onset  mui  tenifie;  al 

the  whole  force  of  the  enemj  was  directed  against  the  i^ 

wing  of  the  Swedes,  which  was  led  by  Banner  ni  penoa 

The  contest  was  long  maintained  with  equal  ammosdjsil 

obstinacy  on  both  sides.     Searcelj  a  sqoadron.  aoMOg  thi 

Swedes,  which  did  not  return  ten  times  to  tlie  ^>»— y,  ml 

was  as  often  repulsed ;  when  at  last,  Banner  mm  Mag&l  U 

retire  before  the  superior  numbers  o^  the  enemj,     ff^  kl 

wing  sustained  the  combat  until  night,  and  the  ■■<M>ia  Ijge  §{ 

the  Swedes,  which  had  not  as  jet  been  engaged*  naa  jangud 

to  renew  it  the  next  morning.     But  ihe  Eleetor  did  not  ask 

for  a  second  attack.    His  army  was  ezfaansted  br  the  efiati 

of  the  preceding  day ;  and,  as  the  drirers  had  fled  with  da 

horses,  his  artillery  was  unserviceable.     He  aeooidhifAf  if* 

treated  in  the  night,  with  Count  Hatzfeld,  and  mlimiiiiiW 

the  ground  to  the  Swedes.      Aboat  5000  of  ISuT^Sbb  ' " 

upon  the  field,  exclusive  of  those  who  iveie  kJHed  in  Aa 

suit,  or  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ezaspemfe 

One  hundred  and  fifty  standards  and  ooIoiitBy 

pieces  of  cannon,  the  whole  baggage  and  silTer  plata'af  tti 

Elector,  were  captured,  and  more  than  3000 

prisoners.    This  brilliant  victory,  achieved  orer  a 

superior  in  niunbers,  and  in  a  veiy  adTantagaooa 

restored  the  Swedes  at  once  to  their  ibnner 

their  enemies  were  discouraged,  i  ad  their  firiei 

with  new  hopes.     Banner  instantly  followed  im  tUa 

success,  and  hastily  crossing  the  Elbe,  drore  the 

before  him,  through  Thuringia  and  Hesse,  into  W4 

He  then  returned,  and  took  up  his  winter  qnarteia  in 

But,  without  the  material  aid  fumiahed  hy  Ae 
upon  the  Ehine,  and  the  activity  there  of  T^^^  i^ 
the  French,  these  important  successes  wooia  a 
attainable.    Duke  Bernard,  after  the  defeat  •     N( 
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reorganized  his  broken  army  at  Wetterau;  but,  abandoned 
by  the  confederates  of  the  League  of  Heilbronn,  which  had 
been  dissolved  by  the  peace  of  Prague,  and  receiving  little 
support  from  the  Swedes,  he  found  himself  unable  to  main  • 
tain  an  army,  or  to  perform  any  enterprise  of  importance. 
The  defeat  at  Nordlingen  had  terminated  all  his  hopes  on 
the  Duchy  of  Franconia,  while  the  weakness  of  the  Swedes, 
destroyed  the  chance  of  retrieving  his  fortunes  through  their 
assistance.     Tired,  too,  of  the  constraint  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  imperious  chancellor,  he  turned  his  attention  to  France, 
who  could  easily  supply  him  with  money,  the  only  aid  which 
he  required,  and  France  Teadily  acceded  to  his  proposals. 
Bichelieu  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  diminish  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Swedes  in  the  German  war,  and  to  obtain  the 
direction  of  it  for  himself.      To  secure  this  end,  nothing 
appeared  more  effectual  than  to  detach  from  the  Swedes  their 
bravest  general,  to  win  him  to  the  interests  of  France,  and 
to  secure  for  the  execution  of  its  projects  the  8er\ices  of  his 
army.     From  a  prince  like  Bernard,  who  could  not  maintain 
himself  without  foreign  support,  France  had  nothing  to  fear, 
since  no  success,  however  brilliant,  could  render  him  inde 
pendent  of  that  crown.     Bernard  himself  came  into  France, 
and  in  October,   1635,  concluded  a  treaty  at  St.  Germaine 
en  Laye,  not  as  a  Swedish  general,  but  in  his  own  name, 
by  which    it  was   stipulated    that   he   should    receive  for 
himself  a  yearly  pension  of  one  million  five  hundred  thou:- 
sand  livres,  and  four  millions  for  the  support  of  his  army, 
which  he  was  to  command  under  the  orders  of  the  French 
king.     To  inflame  his  zeal,  and  to  accelerate  the  conquest  of 
Alsace,   Franco  did  not  hesitate,    by  a  secret  article,    to 
promise  him  that  province  for  his  services ;  a  promise  which 
lUchelieu  had  little  intention  of  performing,  and  which  the 
duke  also  estimated  at  its  real  worth.     But  Bernard  confided 
in  his  good  fortune,  and  in  his  arms,  and  met  artifice  with 
dissimulation.     If  he  could  once  succeed  in  wresting  Alsace 
from  the  enemy,  he  did  not  despair  of  being  able,  in  case  of 
need,  to  maintain  it  also  against  a  friend.    He  now  raised 
an  army  at  the  expense  of  France,  which  he  commanded 
nominally  under  the  orders  of  that  power,  but  in  reality 
without  any  limitation  whatever,  and  without  having  wholly 
abandoned  his  engagements  with  Sweden*      He  began  laa 
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operations  upon  the  Bhine,  where  another  Fmudi  Bnof, 
under  Cardinal  Lavalette,  had  alreadj,  in  lOSS.  oomiiieiioed 
hostilities  against  the  Emperor. 

Against  this  force,  the  main  hodj  of  the  ImperialiBts,  tftff 
the  great  victoiy  of  Nordlingen,  and  the  rednctum  of  Siralii 
and  Franconia,  had  advanced  under  the  oonnnand  of  GwDm, 
had  driven  them  as  far  as  Mentz,  cleared  the  Bhme,  and  took 
from  the  Swedes  the  towns  of  Mentz  and  FrankenthaL  ^ 
which  they  were  in  possession.  But  frustrated  hf  the  vigoF- 
ous  resistance  of  the  French,  in  his  main  olject,  of  takmg  o 
his  winter  quarters  in  France,  he  led  back  his  <»yWftiypt3 
troops  into  Alsace  and  Swabia.  At  the  opening  of  the  not 
campaign,  he  passed  the  Rhine  at  Breysach,  and  prepaied  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  interior  of  France.  He  actnanj  ca- 
tered Burgundy,  penetrated  into  Picardy;  and  John  Jk 
Werth,  a  formidable  general  of  the  League,  and  a  celelMited 
partisan,  pushed  his  march  into  Champagne,  and  spread  eoa- 
stemation  even  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  iout  an  inaignifietBt 
'fortress  in  Franche  Comte  completely  checked  the  praam 
of  the  Imperialists ;  and  they  were  obliged,  a  second  f^ntm  ^ 
abandon  their  enterprise. 

The  activity  of  Duke  Bernard  had  hitherto  been  ^mp^ 
by  his  dependence  on  a  French  general,  more  anited  to  tht 
priestly  robe,  than  to  the  baton  of  command;  andalthoiidi,ii 
conjunction  with  him,  he  conquered  Alsace  SaYeme,  he  load 
himself  unable,  in  the  years  1636  and  1637,  to  »Mw»*«f|  hjf 
position  upon  the  Bhine.     The  ill  success  of  the  Fnack 
arms  in  the  Netherlands  had  checked  the  activity  of  epm- 
tions  in  Alsace  and  Breisgau  ;  but  in  1688,  the  war  in  tkil 
quarter  took  a  more  brilliant  turn.    Believed  from  hia  Jumsi 
restraint,  and  with  unlimited  command  of  hia  troopa,  Daka 
Bernard,  in  the  beginning  of  February,  left  his  ivinter  qa 
in  the  bishopric  of  Basle,  and  unexpectedly  appeared 
the  Ellin e,  where,  at  this  rude  season  of  the  year,  an  i 
was  little  anticipated.      The  forest  towns  <^  Lanftohan 
Waldschut,  and  Seckingen,  were  surprised,  and  RhinefiBUt 
besieged.    The  Duke  of  Savelli,  the  Imperial  genenl  vha 
commanded  in  that  quarter,  hastened  by  forced  marrhna  is 
the  relief  of  this  important  place,  succeeded  in  rnaiqg  Iki 
siege,  and  compelled  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  with  grait  loai^  ii 
retire.    But,  contnuy  to  all  human  expectation,  he  ^ 
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on  the  third  day  after,  (2l8t  February,  1638,)  before  the  Im- 
perialists, in  order  of  battle,  and  defeated  them  in  a  bloody 
engagement,  in  ^hich  the  four  Imperial  generals,  Savelli, 
John  DeWerth,£nkeford,and  Sperreuter,  with 2000  men,  were 
taken  prisoners.  Two  of  these,  De  Worth  and  Enkeford,  were 
afterwards  sent  by  Richelieu  s  orders  into  France,  in  order  to 
flatter  the  vanity  of  the  French  by  the  sight  of  such  distin- 
guished prisoners,  and  by  the  pomp  of  military  trophies,  to 
withdraw  the  attention  of  the  popmace  from  the  public  dis- 
tress. The  captured  standards  and  colours  were,  with  the 
fiame  view,  carried  in  solemn  procession  to  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  thrice  exhibited  before  the  altar,  and  committed 
to  sacred  custody. 

The  taking  of  Ehinefeldt,  Eoteln,  and  Fribourg,  was  the 
immediate  consequence  of  the  duke's  victory.  His  army 
now  increased  by  considerable  recruits,  and  his  projects  ex- 
panded in  proportion  as  fortune  favoured  him.  The  fortress 
of  Breysach  upon  the  Rhine  was  looked  upon  as  holding  the 
command  of  that  river,  and  as  the  key  of  Alsace.  No  place 
in  this  quarter  was  of  more  importance  to  the  Emperor,  and 
npon  none  had  more  care  been  bestowed.  To  protect  Brey- 
sach, was  principally  the  determination  of  the  Italian  army, 
under  the  Duke  of  Feria ;  the  strength  of  its  works,  and  its 
natural  defences,  bade  defiance  to  assault,  while  the  Imperial 
generals  who  commanded  in  that  quarter  had  orders  to  retain 
it  at  any  cost.  But  the  duke,  trusting  to  his  good  fortune, 
resolved  to  attempt  the  siege.  Its  strength  rendered  it  im- 
pregnable; it  could,  therefore,  only  be  starved  into  a  sur- 
render; and  this  was  facilitated  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
commandant,  who,  expecting  no  attack,  had  been  selling  off 
his  stores.  As  under  these  circumstances  the  town  could  not 
long  hold  out,  it  must  be  immediately  relieved  or  victualled. 
Accordingly,  the  Imperial  General  Goetz  rapidly  advanced 
at  the  head  of  12,000  men,  accompanied  by  3000  waggons 
loaded  with  provisions,  which  he  intended  to  throw  into  the 
place  But  he  was  attacked  with  such  vigour  by  Duke  Ber- 
nard at  Witteweyer,  that  he  lost  his  whole  force,  except  3000 
men,  together  with  the  entire  transport.  A  similar  fate  at 
Ochsenfeld,  near  Thann,  overtook  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who, 
with  5000  or  6000  men,  advanced  to  relieve  the  fortress. 
After  a  third  attenqpt  of  general  Goetz  for  the  relief  of  Brey- 
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sach  had  proved  ineffectual,  the  fortress,  xedooed  to  the  mt 
est  extremity  by  fiamine,  surrendered,  after  a  Klpfhuflfr  fiim 
months,  on  the  17th  December  1638,  to  its  equally  feat- 
yering  and  humane  conqueror. 

The  capture  of  Breysach  opened  a  boundleas  field  to  ^ 
ambition  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  and  the  romaiioe  4^  b 
hopes  was  fast  approaching  to  lealxfy.  Far  ficom  iaud 
ing  to  surrender  ms  conquests  to  France,  he  H<»MtiwMi  Biep 
sach  for  himself,  and  revealed  this  intention^  by  ^rmMittg  ^ 
giance  from  the  yanquished,  in  his  own  name,  and  not  m  ths 
of  any  other  power.  Intoxicated  by  his  past  anooeai,  aad  o- 
cited  by  the  boldest  hopes,  he  bdieyecL  that  he  ghooU  k 
able  to  Tnaintain  his  conquests,  eyen  against  Fmeb  hfloA 
At  a  time  when  eyerything  depended  upon  biaveiy,  nhea  em 
personal  strength  was  of  importance,  when  troops  and  tjat 
rals  were  of  more  yalue  than  territories,  it  ivas  Twit^nl  ar  • 
hero  like  Bernard  to  place  confidence  in  his  own  poaen,  ni 
at  the  head  of  an  excellent  army,  who  nnder  "&  cammd 
had  proyed  inyincible,  to  beUeye  hinuself  ^^WMiible  of  nftpffr^'^ 
ing  the  boldest  and  largest  designs.  In  or^or  to  aecura  UmbV 
one  friend  among  the  crowd  of  enemies  whom  he  was  aboits 
proyoke,  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  Landgiavine  A™*^  i 
Hesse,  the  widow  of  the  lately  deceased  Xandgiare  WBaa 
a  princess  whose  talents  were  equal  to  her  oooiMSb  nd  ik 
along  with  her  hand,  would  bestow  yaluahle  oonqasats,  ai  a 
tensiye  principality,  and  a  well  disciplined  annj.  S^tk 
union  of  the  conquests  of  Hesse,  with  his  own  iqpon  fltfl™^ 
and  the  junction  of  their  forces,  a  power  of  some  iiwiwiaMi. 
and  perhaps  a  third  party,  might  be  formed  hiGsEM^^ 
which  might  decide  the  f&te  of  the  war.  Bat  a  pna^ai 
death  put  a  period  to  these  extensiye  sofaemes. 

"  Courage,  Father  Joseph,  Breysach  is  ouns  I  *  wUnaii 
Eichelieu  in  the  ear  of  the  Capuchin,  who  had  lm»g  hdsU^ 
self  in  readiness  to  be  despatched  into  tlwt  yrtur;  a 
delighted  was  he  with  this  joyful  inteUigenoe.  Alna^  h 
imagination  he  held  Alsace,  Breisgao,  and  all  the 


Austria  in  that  quarter,  without  regard  to  his  pcomM  loOib 
Bernard.  But  the  finn  determination  which  lbs  latlvhsl 
unequiyocally  shown,  to  keep  Breysach  fixr  Kiwi— ^^  ff>4F 

embarrassed  the  cardinal,  and  no  efforts  1 


the  yictorious  Bernard  in  the  interests  of  Fsniee.    Ha 
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invited  to  court,  to  witness  the  honours  by  which  his  trium^ 
was  to  be  commemorated ;  but  he  perceiyed  and  shunned  tine 
seductive  snare.  The  cardinal  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer 
him  the  hand  of  his  niece  in  marriage ;  but  the  proud  German 
prince  declined  the  offer,  and  refused  to  sully  the  blood  of 
Saxony  by  a  misalliance.  He  was  now  considered  as  a  danger* 
ous  enemy,  and  treated  as  such.  His  subsidies  were  with* 
drawn;  and  the  Governor  of  Brejsach  and  his  principal 
officers  were  bribed,  at  least  upon  the  event  of  the  duke's 
death,  to  take  possession  of  his  conquests,  and  to  secure  his 
troops.  These  intrigues  were  no  secret  to  the  duke,  and  the 
precautions  he  took  in  the  conquered  places,  clearly  bespoke 
the  distrust  of  France.  But  this  misunderstanding  with  the 
French  court  had  the  most  prejudicial  influence  upon  his 
future  operations.  The  preparations  he  was  obliged  to  make, 
in  order  to  secure  his  conquests  against  an  attack  on  the  side 
of  France,  compelled  him  to  divide  his  military  strength, 
while  the  stoppage  of  his  subsidies  delayed  his  appearance 
in  the  field.  It  had  been  his  intention  to  cross  the  Rhine, 
to  support  the  Swedes,  and  to  act  against  the  Emperor  and 
Bavaria  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  He  had  already  com- 
municated his  plan  of  operations  to  Banner,  who  was  about 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  Austrian  territories,  and  had 
promised  to  relieve  him  so,  when  a  sudden  death  cut  short 
his  heroic  career,  in  the  8 6th  year  of  his  age,  at  Neuburgh 
upon  the  Rhine  (in  July,  1639). 

He  died  of  a  pestilential  disorder,  which,  in  the  course  of 
two  days,  had  carried  off  nearly  400  men  in  his  camp.  The 
black  spots  which  appeared  upon  his  body,  his  own  dying  ex- 
pressions, and  the  advantages  which  France  was  likely  te 
reap  from  his  sudden  decease,  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion  that 
he  had  been  removed  by  poison — a  suspicion  sufficiently 
refuted  by  the  symptoms  of  his  disorder.  In  him,  the  allies 
lost  their  greatest  general  after  Gustavus  Adolphus,  France 
a  formidable  competitor  for  Alsace,  and  the  Emperor  his 
most  dangerous  enemy.  Trained  to  the  duties  of  a  soldier 
and  a  general  in  the  school  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  suc- 
cessfully imitated  his  eminent  model,  and  wanted  only  a 
longer  life  to  equal,  if  not  to  surpass  it.  With  the  bravery  of 
the  soldier,  he  united  the  calm  and  cool  penetration  of  the 
general;   the  persevering  fortitude  of  the  man,  with  the 
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dariDg  resolution  of  youth ;  with  the  wild  ardour  of  the 
rior,  the  soher  dignity  of  the  prince,  the  modeiatioii  of  tk 
sage,  and  the  conscientiousness  of  the  man  of  lioiioor.  Bit* 
couraged  by  no  misfortune,  he  quickly  rose  agnn  in  M 
vigour  from  the  severest  defeats ;  no  obstacles  ooold  dMck 
his  enterprise,  no  disappointments  conquer  his  indomitiUi 
perseverance.  His  genius,  perhaps,  soared  after  -nnmttmitiMm 
objects ;  but  the  prudence  of  such  men,  is  to  be  metnni 
by  a  different  standard  from  that  of  ordinary  people.  GapiUi 
of  accomplishing  more,  he  might  ventare  to  fimn  man 
daring  plans.  Bernard  affords,  in  modem  histoij,  a  ^Ioh 
did  example  of  those  days  of  chivalry,  when  pertoosl  snil- 
ness  had  its  full  weight  and  influence,  wheti  iadknUi 
bravery  could  conquer  provinces,  and  the  heroic  exploits  ef  I 
German  knight  raised  him  even  to  the  Imperial  throne. 

The  best  part  of  the  duke*s  possessions  were  his  amr, 
which,  together  with  Alsace,  he  bequeathed  to  lusbnAff 
William.  But  to  this  army,  both  France  and  Sweden  th*"^ 
that  they  had  well-grounded  claims ;  the  latter^  h^mm^  i 
had  been  raised  in  name  of  that  crown,  and  had  done  hoow 
to  it ;  the  former,  because  it  had  been  supported  by  itoS 
sidies.  The  Electoral  Prince  of  the  Pauitinate  *■■«  jugm, 
ciated  for  its  services,  and  attempted,  first  by  his  aaenti»  iid 
latterly  in  his  own  person,  to  win  it  over  to  his  interests,  viA 
the  view  of  employing  it  in  the  reconquest  of  his  teriltBffip»- 
Even  the  Emperor  endeavoured  to  secure  it,  a  ciicumstOBe 
the  less  surprising,  when  we  reflect  that  at  thl^  «Swui  ^ 
justice  of  the  cause  was  comparatively  unimportant*  and  Ai 
extent  of  the  recompense  the  main  object  to  which  the  soUnr 
looked ;  and  when  bravery,  like  every  other  conunoditr,  av 
disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder.  But  France,  richer  ail 
more  determined,  outbade  all  competitors:  it  bought  oicr 
General  Erlach,  the  commander  of  Breysach,  and  uie  oAer 
officers,  who  soon  placed  that  fortress,  with  the  whole  ai^j; 
in  their  hands. 

The  young  Palatine,  Prince  Charles  Louis,  who  had  tibmif 
made  an  unsuccessful  campaign  against  the  Emperor,  sair  Ui 
hopes  again  deceived.  Although  intending  to  doJE^!naesM 
ill  a  sernce,  as  to  compete  with  her  for  I&mard*8  amr«  he 
had  the  imprudence  to  travel  through  that  VingAMn,  Bl 
cardinal,  who   dreaded  the  justice  of  the  PalatfaM> 
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ms  glad  to  seize  an^  opportunity  to  frustrate  bis  views.  H» 
accordingly  caused  him  to  be  seized  at  Moulin,  in  violation  of 
tbe  law  of  nations,  and  did  not  set  bim  at  liberty,  until  ha 
learned  that  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar  had  been 
secured.  France  was  now  in  possession  of  a  numerous  and 
well  disciplined  army  in  Germany,  and  from  this  moment 
be^in  to  make  open  war  upon  the  Emperor. 

But  it  was  no  longer  against  Ferdinand  II.  that  its  hos- 
tilities were  to  be  conducted;  for  that  prince  had  died  in 
February,  1637,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age.    The  war  which 
his  ambition  had  kindled,  however,  survived  him.     During 
a  reign   of  eighteen  years  he    had  never  once  laid  aside 
the  sword,  nor  tasted  the  blessings  of  peace  as  long  as  his* 
hand  swayed  the  imperial  sceptre.    Endowed  with  the  quali* 
ties  of  a  good  sovereign,  adorned  with  many  of  those  virtues 
which  ensure  the  happiness  of  a  people,  and  by  nature  gentle 
and    humane,  we    see  him,   from    erroneous  ideas  of  the 
monarch's  dutv,  become  at  once  the  instrument  and  the  vic- 
tim of  the  evil  passions  of  others  ;  his  benevolent  intentions 
frustrated,  and  the  friend  of  justice  converted  into  the  op- 
pressor of  mankind,  the  enemy  of  peace,  and  the  scourge  of 
nis  people.     Amiable  in  domestic  life,  and  respectable  as  a. 
sovereign,  but  in  his  policy  ill  advised,  while  he  gained  ths 
love  of  his  Roman  Catholic  subject^  he  incurred  die  execra- 
tion of  the  Protestants.     History  exhibits  many  and  greater 
despots  than  Ferdinand  II.,  yet  he  alone  has  had  the  unr 
fortunate  celebrity  of  kindlii^qg^  a  thirty  years*  war;   but  ta 
produce   its    lamentable   consequences,  his   ambition   must 
nave  been  seconded  by  a  kindred  spirit  of  the  age,  a  con- 
genial state  of  previous  circumstances,  and  existing  seeds  of 
discord.    At  a  less  turbulent  period,  the  spark  would  have- 
found  no  fuel ;  and  the  peaceudness  of  the  age  would  have* 
choked  the  voice  of  individual  ambition ;  but  now  the  flash 
fell  upon  a  pile  of  accumulated  combustibles,  and  Europe> 
was  in  flames. 

His  son,  Ferdinand  III.,  who,  a  few  months  before  his 
father  8  death,  had  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  King  of  the 
Eomans,  inherited  his  throne,  his  principles,  and  the  war 
which  he  had  caused.  But  Ferdinand  III.  had  been  a  closer 
witness  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  and  the  devastation 
of  the  coimtiy,  and  felt  more  keenly  and  ardently  the  necear 
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eitr  of  peace.  Lmi  influaaoed  hj  the  Jesuila  and  ik 
^•maids,  and  more  modente  lownrdfi  the  reliuous  nemi 
others,  he  vu  mare  likely  thvi  bis  f&Uier  w  listni  to  ik 
vxoce  of  reaaon.  He  did  ao,  aiiJ  ultiomtelj  rwionj  k 
Iiiuvpe  the  blesaiiig  of  peaea^  but  not  till  attir  n  cnnWttf 
eleren  jeaia  waged  with  swaid  and  pen  ;  not  till  a&er  fe  lal 
experienced  the  impoambiB^  of  resistance,  and  neMMi;  W 
laid  npon  Um  ita  Btam  lam. 

FoTtnne  tmoamd  him  at  tb  commence  caent  of  his  O^ 
and  his  arms  vere  nct(«ion>  agnnst  tlie  Swedes.  TbehMt 
nnder  the  casuDBiid  of  the  Tiotorious  Banner,  had.  after  thai 
BiiGcesaatWittatock,taken^tlieirvinterquart4!rs  io.San^; 
and  the  campaign  OE  I0S7  opmed  with  the  siege  of  L(iM 
The  Tigorous  resiBtaiice  of  tne  garrison,  and  tbe  ^m^  i 
the  Electoral  and  Imperial  anmsB.  favi?d  the  to(ni,aiMBana; 
to  prerent  hja  commnnication  ni^h  ibe  Ell>e  banig  at  A 
vas  compelled  to  retreat  into  Torgiiu.  But  tbo  wm/idK 
mmber  of  tlie  Imperialists  dzore  htm  oven  &xiin  tket^anr. 
and,  smTonnded  of  the  enemT,  liemnied  in  Ut  riTsn,  ^ 
Boffering  from  fumne,  he  had  no  course  open  lu  lum  bttia 
attempt  a  hi^7  dat^fanras  retreat  into  Pomexanw,  at  vHi, 
the  boldneai  and  saoceaaful  issue  border  opcm  romaiKB.  Us 
ifbole  anaj  cnasad  tlie  Oder,  at  a  ford  naav  ftail» 
bei^ ;  and  t&a  addiers,  mding  up  to  the  rnxk  m  wMK 
digged  the  aitillerf  acroas,  iriieii  the  horses  refosed  to  ii» 
Banner  had  eEpected  to  be  jwi"  1  hy  General  Wnn^a 
the  &rther  aide  of  the  Oder  in  I'lJiiioriuiia  ;  and.  in  cot^» 
tion  with  Inin,  to  be  able  to  mal^i:  head  against  Uu  mm^. 
But  Wrangel  did  not  ^paar ;  and  in  his  stead,  be  jojail  m 
Imperial  arw  posted  at  Landiberg.  with  a  view  ta  eat  <t 
the  retreat  of  Uie  Swedea.  Satmcr  now  saw  that  Im  hi 
fallen  into  a  dan^eroos  mare,  Snm  nbkh  «scapi»  aiiiMd 
impossible.  In  hu  rear  lay  an  <^haustcd  cDn&try.^uI* 
-- trialists.  and  the  Oder  on  his  leiL ;  the  Oder,  too.  g^rfrf 
J  the  Imperial  General  Buch<  im,  olFered  no  nnaal.  it 
front,  Landaberg,  Ooatrin,  the  Warta,  and  a  h^wtfla  aivt. 
and  on  the  ri^it,  Poland,  in  irtiicb.  notnithstanding  iba  ti^ 
little  coDfidence  eoold  be  placed.  In  these  cucamsia^Bh 
hia  posidon  aeamed  hopeless,  and  the  ImpeiialiaM  wen  it 
ready  triomphing  in  tlie  certabtfy  of  hia  fitll.  Bamar,  aSfc 
jost  indigmdioD,  aecuaed  the  FKuch  oa  the  "tifWra  itf  tlsi 
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misfortune.  They  had  neglected  to  make,  according  to  theit' 
promise,  a  diyersion  upon  the  Ehine ;  and,  hy  their  inaction, 
allowed  the  Emperor  to  combine  his  whole  force  upon  the 
Swedes.  *'  When  the  day  comes,"  cried  the  incensed  General 
to  the  French  Commissioner,  who  followed  the  camp,  **  that 
the  Swedes  and  Germans  join  their  arms  against  Fiance,  we 
shall  cross  the  Rhine  with  less  ceremony  '*  But  reproaches 
were  now  useless  ;  what  the  emergency  demanded  was  energy 
and  resolution.  In  the  hope  of  drawing  the  enemy  by  stra- 
tagem from  the  Oder,  Banner  pretended  to  march  towards 
Poland,  and  despatched  the  greater  part  of  his  baggage  in 
this  direction,  with  his  own  wife,  and  those  of  the  other 
officers.  The  Imperialists  immediately  broke  up  their  camp, 
and  hurried  towards  the  Polish  frontier  to  block  up  the 
route ;  Bucheim  left  his  station,  and  the  Oder  was  strip* 
ped  of  its  defenders.  On  a  sudden,  and  under  cloud  of 
night,  Banner  turned  towards  that  river,  and  crossed  it 
about  a  mile  above  Custnn,  with  his  troops,  baggage,  and 
artillery,  without  bridges  or  vessels,  as  he  had  done  before  at 
Furstenberg.  He  reached  Pomerania  without  loss,  and  pre- 
pared to  share  with  Wrangel  the  defence  of  that  province. 

But  the  Imperialists,  under  the  command  of  Gullas,  en- 
tered that  duchy  at  Bibses,  and  overran  it  by  their  superior 
strength.  Usedom  and  Wolgast  were  taken  by  storm, 
Demmin  capitulated,  and  the  Swedes  were  driven  far  into 
Lower  Pomerania.  It  was,  too,  more  important  for  them  at 
this  moment  than  ever,  to  maintain  a  footmg  in  that  country, 
for  Bogislaus  XIV.  had  died  that  year,  and  Sweden  must 
prepare  to  establish  its  title  to  Pomerania.  To  prevent 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  from  making  good  this  title 
to  that  duchy,  which  the  treaty  of  Prague  had  given  him, 
Sweden  exerted  her  utmost  energies,  and  supported  its 
generals  to  the  extent  of  her  ability,  both  with  troops  and 
money.  In  other  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  the  affairs  of 
the  Swedes  began  to  wear  a  more  favourable  aspect,  and 
to  recover  from  the  humiliation  into  which  they  had  been 
thrown  by  the  inaction  of  France,  and  the  desertion  of  their 
allies.  For,  after  their  hasty  retreat  into  Pomerania,  they 
had  lost  one  place  after  another  in  Upper  Saxony;  the 
princes  of  Mecklenburg,  closely  pressed  by  the  troops  of  the 
Emperor,  began  to  lean  to  the  side  of  Austria,  and  even 
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George,  Duke  of  Lunenburg,  declared  against  tibanou  Ek» 
breitstein  was  starved  into  a  surrender  hj  Hm  *■* — ^ 
General  de  Worth,  and  the  Austrians  possewed  ti 
of  all  the  works  which  had  been  thrown  up  on  flia 
France  had  been  the  sufferer  in  the  contest  iridi  flpm;  wl 
the  event  had  by  no  means  justified  the  pompous  iJA]ioilalai 
which  had  accompanied  the  opening  of  me  campauen.  Ei^ 
place  which  the  Swedes  had  held  in  the  inteiior  of  Gensf 
was  lost ;  and  only  the  principal  towns  in  Pomonuiia  m 
remained  in  their  hands.  But  a  single  campaiga  nal 
them  from  this  state  of  humiliation;  and  the  TJgonoas  A» 
sion,  which  the  victorious  Bernard  had  efiEbcted  a|MB  At 
Ehine,  gave  quite  a  new  turn  to  affiiirs. 

The  misunderstandings  between  France  and  SwedttW 
now  at  last  adjusted,  and  the  old  treaty  between  these  pm 
confirmed  at  Hamburg,  with  fresh  adTsntages  for  Bwtkk 
In  Hesse,  the  politic  Landgravine  Amftlia  had,  with  their 
probation  of  the  States,  assumed  the  government  aftar  w 
death  of  her  husband,  and  resolutely  maintained  her  p^ 
against  the  Emperor  and  the  House  of  DarmrtadL    Ita* 
time,  the  Swedish-Protestant  party,  zealooslj  attached  tpttsr 
religion,  only  awaited  a  favourable  opportnnily  openly  li  it 
clare  themselves.     By  artful  delays,  and  hy  proicagiM  ^ 
negociations  with  the  Emperor,  they  had  soooeeded  m 
ing  him  inactive,  till  they  had  concluded  a  secret  eompaC 
France,  and  the  victories  of  Duke  Bernard  had  giren  a  hr 
vourable  turn  to  the  affairs  of  the  Protestants.     iSej  aivtf 
once  threw  off  the  mask,  and  renewed  their  fbimer  slfiMi 
with  the  Swedish  crown.    The  Electoral  Prince  of  the  lA* 
tinate  was  also  stimulated,  by  the  success  of  Bematd.  li  iff 
his  fortune  against  the  common  enemy,     "^^^wng  tvooj 
Holland  with  English  money,  he  formed  a  magaxme  at 
pen,  and  joined  the  Swedes  in  Westphalia.  ^Bis  vmmaam 
was,  however,  quickly  lost;  his  army  defeated  near  f1o&s,lf 
Count  Hatzfeld ;  but  his  attempt  served  to  ooco|rr  tar  SMi 
time  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  therebj  ^'^^miti  Al 
operations  of  the  Swedes  in  other  quarters.     Other  fikaii 
began  to  appear,  as  fortune  declared  in  their  &Toiir;  and  Ai 
circumstance,  that  the  States  of  Lower  P^ — my  imlmgrf  S 
neutrality,  was  of  itself  no  inconsiderable  aavan      |e« 
Under  these  advantages,  and  reinforced  hj  aU^OOO 
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troops  from  Sweden  and  Livonia,  Banner  opened,  with  die 
most  faToumble  prospects,  the  campaign  of  1638.  The  Impe- 
rialists  Yiho  were  in  possession  of* Upper  Pomerania  and 
Mecklenburg,  either  abandoned  their  positions,  or  deserted 
in  crowds  to  the  Swedes,  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  famine,  the 
most  formidable  enemy  in  this  exhausted  country.  The  whole 
country  betwixt  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  was  so  desolated  by 
the  past  marchings  and  quarterings  of  the  troops,  that,  in  order 
to  support  his  army  on  its  march  into  Saxony  and  Bohemia, 
Banner  was  obliged  to  take  a  circuitous  route  from  Lower 
Pomerania  into  Lower  Saxony,  and  then  into  the  Electorate 
of  Saxony  through  the  territory  of  Halberstadt.  The  impa- 
tience of  the  Lower  Saxon  States  to  get  rid  of  such  trouble- 
some guests,  procured  him  so  plentiful  a  supply  of  provisions, 
that  he  was  provided  with  bread  in  Magdeburg  itself,  where 
famine  had  even  overcome  the  natural  antipathy  of  men  to 
human  flesh.  His  approach  spread  consternation  among  the 
Saxons ;  but  his  views  were  directed  not  against  this  ex- 
hausted country,  but  against  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the 
Emperor.  The  victories  of  Bernard  encouraged  him,  while 
the  prosperity  of  the  Austrian  provinces  excited  his  hopes  of 
booty.  After  defeating  the  Imperial  General  Salis,  at  Elster- 
berg,  totally  routing  the  Saxon  army  at  Chemnitz,  and  tak- 
ing Pima,  he  penetrated  with  irresistible  impetuosity  into 
Bohemia,  crossed  the  Elbe,  threatened  Prague,  took  Bran- 
deis  and  Leutmeritz,  defeated  General  Hof  kirchcn  with  ten 
regiments,  and  spread  terror  and  devastation  through  that 
defenceless  kingdom.  Booty  was  his  sole  object,  and  what- 
ever he  could  not  carry  off  he  destroyed.  In  order  to  remove 
more  of  the  com,  the  ears  were  cut  from  the  stalks,  and  the 
latter  bumt.  Above  a  thousand  castles,  hamlets,  and  villages 
were  laid  in  ashes ;  sometimes  more  than  a  hundred  were 
seen  burning  in  one  night  From  Bohemia  he  crossed  into 
Silesia,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  carry  his  ravines  even  into 
Moravia  and  Austria.  But  to  prevent  this,  Count  Hatzfeld 
was  summoned  from  Westphalia,  and  Piccolomini  from  the 
Netherlands,  to  hasten  with  all  speed  to  this  quarter.  Thd 
Archduke  Leopold,  brother  to  the  Emperor,  assumed  the 
command,  in  order  to  repair  the  errors  of  his  predecessor 
Gallas,  and  to  raise  the  army  from  the  low  ebb  to  which  it 
had  fallen. 
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The  result  justified  the  diange,  and  tlie  i^^fign  of  I6i0 
appeared  to  take  a  most  unfortonate  tarn  for  the  Smdo. 
They  ^ere  successively  cbiyen  out  of  aU  their  posts  in  Mt 
mia,  and  anxious  only  to  secure  their  plunder,  they  pncfi' 
lately  crossed  the  heights  of  Meissen.  But  being  Miami 
into  Saxony  hy  the  pursuing  enemy,  and  defeated  at  Pino. 
they  were  ohliged  to  take  refuge  in  Tharingia.  Made  mma 
of  the  field  in  a  single  summer,  thej  were  as  n^idlj  dii- 
possessed ;  hut  only  to  acquire  it  a  second  time,  sad  H 
hurry  from  one  extreme  to  another.  The  army  of  Bmsr, 
weakened  and  on  the  hrink  of  destruction  in  its  camps 
Erfurt,  suddenly  recovered  itsell  The  Duke  of  liimftntfT 
abandoned  the  treaty  of  Prague,  and  joined  TBtmrwr  so 
the  very  troops  which,  the  year  hefore,  had  fong^  taSmt 
him.  Hesse  Cassel  sent  reinforcements,  and  the  DSeif 
Longueville  came  to  his  support  mth  the  mrmj  of  da 
late  Duke  Bernard.  Once  more  nnmericallj  sapenor  s 
the  Imperialists,  Banner  oifered  them  battle  near  SaalfiBli; 
but  their  leader,  Piccolomini,  prudently  declined  an  engif^ 
ment,  and  had  chosen  too  strong  a  position  to  be  fonei 
When  the  Bavarians  at  length  separated  ironi  the  ImfBoi' 
ists,  and  marched  towards  Francpnia,  Banner  attempCei  ■ 
attack  upon  this  divided  corps,  but  the  attempt  ivas  liustnlti 
by  the  skill  of  the  Bavarian  General  Yon  Mevcj,and  thesHr 
approach  of  the  main  body  of  the  Imperialists.  Both  anav 
now  moved  into  the  exhausted  territoiy  of  Hesse,  lAen  tkj 
formed  intrenched  camps  near  each  ouer^  till  at  last  hsaklt 
and  the  severity  of  the  winter  compelled  them  both  to  litiR- 
Piccolomini  chose  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Weaer  for  lua  vi- 
ter  quarters ;  but  being  outflanked  by  Banner,  he  iras  obtei 
to  give  way  to  the  Swedes,  and  to  impose  on  the  FioBneoBSB 
sees  the  burden  of  maintaining  his  army. 

At  this  period,  a  diet  was  held  in  Ratisbon,  when  flie  MB* 
plaints  of  the  States  were  to  be  heard,  measures  taVfim  tm  l^ 
curing  the  repose  of  the  Empire,  and  the  question  of  pMBt 
or  war  finally  settled.  The  presence  of  the  Emperor,  Ai 
majority  of  the  Roman  Cathouc  voices  in  the  Electoial  Ori> 
lege,  the  great  number  of  bishops,  and  the  withdianal  if  i^ 
veral  of  the  Protestant  votes,  gave  the  Emperor  a  eoanlili 
command  of  the  deliberations  of  the  assembW,  and  nmtni 
this  diet  any  thing  but  a  fair  representaliTe  of  the  enWiM  if 
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ate  German  Empire.  The  Protestants,  with  reason,  coijsi- 
dered  it  as  a  mere  combination  of  Austria  and  its  creatures 
against  their  party ;  and  it  seemed  to  them  a  laudable  effort 
to  interrupt  its  deliberations,  and  to  dissolve  the  diet  itself. 

Banner  undertook  this  bold  enterprise.  His  military  repu- 
tation had  suffered  by  his  last  retreat  from  Bohemia,  and  it 
stood  in  need  of  some  great  exploit  to  restore  its  former 
lustre.  Without  communicating  his  designs  to  any  one,  iu 
the  depth  of  the  winter  of  1641,  as  soon  as  the  roads  and 
rivers  were  frozen,  he  broke  up  from  his  quarters  in  Lunen- 
burg. Accompanied  by  Marshal  Guebriant,  who  commanded 
the  armies  of  France  and  Weimar,  he  took  the  route  towards 
the  Danube,  through  Thuringia  and  Vogtland,  and  appeared 
before  Ratisbon,  ere  the  Diet  could  be  apprised  of  nis  ap- 
proach. The  consternation  of  the  assembly  was  indescribable; 
and,  in  the  first  alarm,  the  deputies  prepared  for  flight.  The 
Emperor  alone  declared  that  he  would  not  leave  flie  town, 
and  encouraged  the  rest  by  his  example.  Unfortunately  for 
tlie  Swedes,  a  thaw  came  on,  which  broke  up  the  ice  upon 
the  Danube,  so  that  it  was  no  longer  passable  on  foot,  while  no 
boats  could  cross  it,  on  account  of  the  quantities  of  ice  which 
were  swept  down  by  the  current.  In  order  to  perform  some- 
thing, and  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  Emperor,  Banner  dis- 
courteously fired  600  cannon  shots  into  the  town,  which, 
however,  did  little  mischief.  Baffled  in  his  designs,  he  re- 
solved to  penetrate  fiEuther  into  Bohemia,  and  the  defenceless 
province  of  Moravia,  where  a  rich  booty  and  comfortable 
quarters  awaited  his  troops.  Guebriant,  however,  began  to 
fear  that  the  purpose  of  the  Swedes  was  to  draw  the  army  of 
Bernard  away  from  the  Rhine,  and  to  cut  off  its  communica- 
tion with  France,  till  it  should  be  either  entirely  won  over, 
or  incapacitated  from  acting  independently.  He  therefore 
separated  from  Banner  to  return  to  the  Maine ;  and  the 
latter  was  exposed  to  the  whole  force  of  the  Imperialists, 
which  had  been  secretly  drawn  together  between  Ratisbon  and 
Ingoldstadt,  and  was  on  its  march  against  him.  It  was  now 
time  to  think  of  a  rapid  retreat,  which,  having  to  be  effected 
in  the  face  of  an  army  superior  in  cavalry,  and  betwixt  woods 
and  rivers,  through  a  country  entirely  hostile,  appeared  almost 
impracticable.  He  hastily  retired  towards  the  Forest,  in- 
tending to  penetrate  through  Bohemia  into  Saxony ;  but  h9 
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was  obliged  to  sacrifice  three  r^ments  at  Neobarg.  Theaa^ 
vriii,  a  truly  Spartan  courage,  defended  themaelTea  for  loaf 
days  behind  an  old  wall,  and  gained  time  for  Baoner  ti 
escape.  He  retreated  by  Egra  to  Annaberg;  Pioooloauni 
took  a  shorter  route  in  pursuit,  by  Schlakenwald ;  and  Banner 
succeeded,  only  by  a  single  half  hour,  in  clearing  the  Fan  d 
Prisnitz,  and  saving  his  whole  army  from  thelmperialisti 
At  Zwickau  he  was  again  joined  by  Guebriant ;  and  botk 
generals  directed  their  march  towards  Halberstadt,  after  ii 
vain  attempting  to  defend  the  Saal,  and  to  prerent  the  pM* 
sage  of  the  Imperialists. 

Banner,  at  length,  terminated  big  career  at  Halberstadt,  ia 
May  1641,  a  victim  to  vexation  and  disappointment.    Hens* 
tained  with  great  renown,  though  with  varying  snooeeSttk 
reputation  of  the  Swedish  arms  in  Germany,  and  by  a  tnin 
of  victories  showed  himself   worthy  of    his   great  master 
in  the  art  of  war.     He  was  fertile  in  expedients,  which  he 
planned  with  secrecy,  and  executed  with  boldness;  cautkn 
in  the  midst  of  dangers,  greater  in  adversity  than  iu  pro- 
sperity, and  never  more  formidable  than  when  npon  the  bi^ 
of  destruction.     £ut  the  virtues  of  the  hero  were  anitedviik 
all  tlie  failings  and  vices  which  a  military  life  d^ates,  or  it 
least  fosters.     As  imperious  in  private  life  as  he  was  at  tk 
head  of  his  army,  rude  as  his  profession,  and  proad  as  a  ood- 
queror;   he  oppressed  the  German  princes  no    less  br  hii 
haughtiness,   than  their  country  by  his   contributions,    fle 
consoled  himself  for  the  toils  of  war  in  voluptuousneas  ui 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  in  which  he  indulged  to  ^f^^ 
and  was  thus  brought  to  an  early  grave.    But  though  as  ainck 
addicted  to  pleasure  as  Alexander  or  Mahomet  the  Seeo&i 
he  hurried  from  the  arms  of  luxury  into  the  hardest  fkriiniiii 
and  placed  himself  in  all  his  vigour  at  the   head  m  Ids 
army,  at  the  very  moment  his  soldiers  were  murmuring  at  hk 
luxurious  excesses.     Nearly  80.000  men  fell  in  the  numeiwi 
battles  which  he  fought,  and  about  600  hostile  standards  ani 
colours,  which  he  sent  to  Stockholm,  were  the  trophies  of  bii 
victories.     The  want  of  this  great  general  was  soon  sevenlr 
felt  by  the  Swedes,  who  feared,  with  justice,  that   the  Ion 
would  not  readily  be  replaced.     The  spirit  of  rebellion  s^ 
insubordination,  which  had  been  overawed  by  the  impeiioM 
demeanour  of  this  dreaded  commander,  awoke  upon  Us  ' 
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The  officers,  with  an  alarming  unanimity,  demanded  pay- 
ment of  their  arrears ;  and  none  of  the  four  generals  who 
shared  the  command,  possessed  influence  enough  to  satisfy 
these  demands,  or  to  silence  the  malcontents.  All  dis- 
cipline was  at  an  end,  increasing  want,  and  the  imperial 
citations  were  daily  diminishing  the  number  of  tho  army ;  the 
troops  of  France  and  Weimar  showed  little  zeal ;  those  of 
Lunenburg  forsook  the  Swedish  colours,  as  the  Princes  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  after  the  death  of  Duke  George,  had 
formed  a  separate  treaty  with  the  Emperor ;  and  at  last  even 
those  of  Hesse  quitted  them,  to  seek  better  quarters  in  West- 
phalia. The  enemy  profited  by  these  calamitous  divisions ; 
and  although  defeated  with  loss  in  two  pitched  battles,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  considerable  progress  in  Lower  Saxony. 

At  length  appeared  the  new  Swedish  generalissimo,  with 
fresh  troops  ana  money.  This  was  Bernard  Torstensohn,  a 
pupil  of  G  ustavus  Adolphus,  and  his  most  successful  imitator, 
who  had  been  his  page  during  the  Polish  war.  Though  a 
martyr  to  tho  gout,  and  confined  to  a  litter,  he  surpassed  all 
his  opponents  in  activity ;  and  his  enterprises  had  wings,  while 
his  body  was  held  by  the  most  frightful  of  fetters.  Under  him, 
the  scene  of  war  was  changed,  and  new  maxims  adopted, 
which  necessity  dictated,  and  the  issue  justified.  All  the 
countries  in  which  the  contest  had  hitherto  raged  were  ex- 
hausted ;  while  the  House  of  Austria,  safe  in  its  more  distant 
territories,  felt  not  the  miseries  of  the  war  imder  which  the 
rest  of  Germany  groaned.  Torstensohn  first  furnished  them 
with  this  bitter  experience,  glutted  his  Sw^es  on  the  fertile 
produce  of  Austria,  and  carried  the  torch  of  war  to  the  veiy 
footsteps  of  the  imperial  throne. 

In  Silesia,  the  enemy  had  gained  considerable  advantages 
over  the  Swedish  general  Stalhantsch,  and  driven  him  as  far 
as  Neumark.  Torstensohn,  who  had  joined  the  main  body  of 
the  Swedes  in  Lunenburg,  summoned  him  to  unite  with  his 
force,  and  in  the  year  1642  hastily  marched  into  Silesia  through 
Brandenburg,  which,  under  its  great  Elector,  had  begun  to 
maintain  an  armed  neutrality.  Glogau  was  carried,  sword 
in  hand,  without  a  breach,  or  formal  approaches ;  the  Duke 
Francis  Albert  of  Lauenburg  defeated  and  killed  at  Schweid- 
nitz ;  and  Schweidnitz  itself,  with  almost  all  the  towns  on  that 
side  of  the  Oder,  taken.   He  now  penetrated  with  irresistible- 
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violence  into  the  interior  of  Momfia*  ifbeire  no  euwf  i 
Austria  had  hitherto  appeared,  took  Olmnts,  and  doew  Vieai 
itself  into  consternation. 

Bat,  in  the  mean  time,  Piccolomim  and  the  Aididub  L» 
pold  had  collected  a  superior  force,  iduch  spe^iBj  inn  Ai 
Swedish  conquerors  from  Morsm.  and  after  afhnflw  it 
tempt  upon  Brieg,  from  Silesia.  B  einfiiiced  bj  WnoBgd.  Ai 
Swedes  again  attempted  to  make  ]  ad  aoainat  llie  eiian;«l 
relieved  Grossglogau ;  hut  could  npither  biing  Uie  Tiftnfrr^^ 
to  an  engagement,  nor  cany  into  <  bet  their  oifn  iriavi  ipt 
Bohemia.  Overrunning  Lusada,  thej  took  Zittm»  m  fumm 
of  the  enemy,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  that  coontij,  Anelri 
their  march  towards  the  Elhe,  whim  they  paaaed  aft  ISo^ft 
Torstensohn  now  threatened  Leipsic  nvilh  a  aipge,  andkaai 
to  raise  a  large  supply  of  provisions  and  conftribiitiaBa  M 
that  prosperous  town,  which  for  ten  yean  had  beaa 
with  the  scourge  of  war. 

The  Imperialists,  under  Leopold  and  Pioooloiniiii»  i 
atelj  hastened  by  Dresden  to  its  relief  and  ToaalauaBia,li 
avoid  being  inclosed  between  this  army  and  the  town,  Ml|f 
advanced  to  meet  them  in  order  of  battle.  By  a  sftmigt  tm- 
cidence,  the  two  armies  met  upon  the  very  apot  nlddi.  obMB 
years  before,  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  renderad  remailBalltlf 
a  decisive  victory ;  and  the  heroism  of  their  prfwIniMiaaiai.  aiv 
kindled  in  the  Swedes  a  noUe  emulation  on  thia 
ground.  The  Swedish  generals,  Stahlhantsch  and  Wi 
berg,  led  their  divisions  with  subh  impetnoatty  vjftm  de  U 
wing  of  the  Imperialists,  before  it  was  nomjlntalj  ~ 
that  the  whole  cavalry  that  covered  it  wara  r~ 
rendered  unserviceable.  But  the  left  of  the 
threatened  with  a  similar  fate,  when  the 
vanced  to  its  assistance,  took  the  enemy  in  flaak 
and  divided  the  Austrian  line.  The  infimtiy  on 
stood  firm  as  a  wall,  and  when  their  ammunition  nai 
maintained  the  combat  with  the  butt-ends  of  tfaair 
till  at  last  the  Imperialists,  completely 
contest  of  three  hours,  were  compelled  to 
The  generals  on  both  sides  had  more  than  onea  to 
flying  troops ;  and  the  Archduke  Leopold,  widi  hii 
was  the  first  in  the  attack  and  last  in  ffi^t  Baft 
victoiy  cost  the  Swedes  more  than  8000  men»a«dftWMJf 
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best  generals,  Schlaiigen  and  Lilienhoeck.  More  than  5000  of 
the  Imperialists  were  left  upon  the  field,  and  nearly  as  many 
token  prisoners.  Their  whole  artillery,  consisting  of  46 
field-pieces,  the  silver  plate  and  portfolio  of  the  archduke, 
with  the  whole  haggage  of  the  army,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  Torstensohn,  too  greaUy  disabled  by  his  victory 
to  pursue  the  enemy,  moved  upon  Leipzig.  The  defeated 
army  retired  into  Bohemia,  where  its  shattered  regiments  re- 
assembled. The  Archduke  Leopold  could  not  recover  from 
the  vexation  caused  by  this  defeat;  and  the  regiment  of 
cavalry  which,  by  its  premature  flight,  had  occasioned  the 
disaster,  experienced  tne  effects  of  his  indignation.  At 
Raconitz  in  Bohemia,  in  presence  of  the  whole  army,  he 
publicly  declared  it  infamous,  deprived  it  of  its  horses, 
arms,  and  ensigns,  ordered  its  standards  to  be  torn,  con- 
demned to  death  several  of  the  officers,  and  decimated  the 
privates. 

The  surrender  of  Leipzig,  three  weeks  after  the  battle,  was 
its  brilliant  result.  The  city  was  obliged  to  clothe  the  Swed- 
ish troops  anew,  and  to  purchase  an  exemption  from  plunder, 
by  a  contribution  of  300,000  rix-doUars,  to  which  all  the 
foreign  merchants,  who  had  warehouses  in  the  city,  were  to 
furnish  their  quota.  In  the  middle  of  winter,  Torstensohn  ad- 
vanced against  Freyberg,  and  for  several  weeks  defied  the  in- 
clemency of  the  season,  hoping  by  his  perseverance  to  weary 
out  the  obstinacy  of  the  besieged.  But  he  found  that  he 
was  meiely  sacrificing  the  lives  of  his  soldiers ;  and  at 
last,  the  approach  of  the  imperial  general,  Piccolomini,  com- 
pelled him,  with  his  weakened  army,  to  retire.  He  con* 
sidered  it,  however,  as  equivalent  to  a  victory,  to  have 
disturbed  the  repose  of  the  enemy  in  their  winter  quarters, 
who,  by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  sustained  a  loss  of 
3000  horses.  He  now  made  a  movement  towards  the  Oder, 
as  if  with  the  view  of  reinforcing  himself  with  the  garri- 
sons of  Pomerania  and  Silesia;  but,  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  he  again  appeared  upon  the  Bohemian  frontier, 
penetrated  through  thieit  kingdom,  and  relieved  Olmutz  in 
Moravia,  which  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Imperialists.  His 
camp  at  Doditschau,  two  miles  from  Olmutz,  commanded  the 
whole  of  Moravia,  on  which  he  levied  heavy  contributions, 
and  carried  his  ravages  almost  to  the  gates  of  Vienna.  In 
vain  did  the  Emperor  attempt  to  arm  the  Hungarian  nobility 
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in  defence  of  tbis  province ;  tbej  sppesled  to 
and  refused  to  serve  beyond  tbe  limitB  cxf  tiuir 
Tbus,  the  time  that  should  have  been  spent  in 
ance,  ^ras  lost  in  fruitless  negodalion,  mid  the 
was  abandoned  to  the  ravages  of  the  Swedes. 

While  Torstensohn,  by  bis  maidies  and  his 
tonished  friend  and  foe,  the  armies  of  the  allies 
inactive  in  other  parts  of  tbe  empiie.  The  taeafia  s£  Btm, 
nnder  Count  Eberstein,  and  those  of  Weinuur,  ninkir  ]ffl» 
chal  de  Guebriant,  bad  fallen  into  the  Electoiate  of  Cnfciga 
in  order  to  take  up  their  winter  qoarten  there.  To  gjit  al 
of  these  troublesome  guests,  tbe  Elector  called  Id  Ub  «■■!• 
ance  the  imperial  general  Hatafieldt»  and  aasenibled  hh  am 
troops  under  General  Lamboy.  Tbe  latter  was  •♦t*^*t^  \f 
the  allies  in  January,  1642,  and  in  a  decisive  action  MV 
Kempen,  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  aboat  2000  men  Idbi 
and  about  twice  as  many  prisoners,  Tbis  important  iklay 
opened  to  them  the  whole  Electorate  and  neiflnbonriag  tSD^ 
lories,  so  that  the  allies  were  not  only  enabled  to 
their  winter  quarters  there,  but  drew  horn  the 
supplies  of  men  and  horses. 

Guebriant  left  the  Hessians  to  defend  their 
the  Lower  Fthine  against  Hatzfeldt,  and 
Thuringia,  as  if  to  second  tbe  operations  of 
Saxony.  But  instead  of  joining  tbe  Swedes,  he  soon 
back  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Maine,  Irom  which  he 
think  he  liad  removed  farther  than  was  expedient. 
anticipated  in  the  Landgraviate  of  Baden,  hj  iha 
under  Mercy  and  John  de  Wertb,  be  was  obliged  to 
about  for  several  weeks,  exposed,  without  shelter,  to  As  i^ 
clemency  of  the  winter,  and  generally  encamping  i^on  At 
snow,  till  he  found  a  miserable  refuge  in  Brei^pHO.  He  it 
last  took  the  field ;  and,  in  the  next  summer,  by  keying  die 
Bavariun  army  employed  in  Suabia,  prevented  it 
ing  Thionville,  which  was  besieged  by  Gonde.  Bot  the 
riority  of  the  enemy  soon  drove  bim  back  to 
he  awaited  a  reinforcement 

The  death  of  Cardinal  Fdcheliea  took  place  ii 
164^,  and  the  subsequent  change  in  tbe  throne 
ministry,  occiisioned  by  the  death  of  Louie  XIIL, 
some  time  withdrawn  the  attention  of  France  from 
nan  war,  and  was  tbe  cause  of  tbe  inactJon  of  its 
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field.  But  Maaurine,  the  inheritor,  not  onlj  of  Rkhelieii^s 
power,  but  also  of  his  principles  and  his  projects,  followed  oat 
with  renewed  zeal  the  plans  of  his  predecessor,  though  the 
French  subject  was  destined  to  ^pssy  dearly  enough  for  Uie  po- 
litical greatness  of  his  country.  The  main  strength  of  its 
armies,  which  Richelieu  had  employed  against  the  Spaniards, 
was  by  Mazarine  directed  against  the  Emperor;  ana  the  an- 
xiety with  which  he  carried  on  the  war  in  Germany,  proved 
the  sincerity  of  his  opinion,  that  the  German  army  was  the 
right  arm  of  his  king,  and  a  wall  of  safety  around  France. 
Immediately  upon  the  surrender  of  Thionyille,  he  sent  a  con- 
siderable reinforcement  to  Field-Marshal  Guebriant  in  Alsace; 
and  to  encourage  the  troops  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  the  Ger- 
man war,  the  celebrated  victor  of  Rocroi,  the  Duke  of  £n- 
guien,  afterwards  Prince  of  Conde,  was  placed  at  their  head. 
Guebriant  now  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  appear  again  in 
Germany  with  repute.  He  hastened  across  the  Bhine  with 
the  view  of  procuring  better  winter  quarters  in  Suabia,  and 
actually  made  himself  master  of  Rothweil,  where  a  Bavarian 
magazine  fell  into  his  hands.  But  the  place  was  too  dearly 
purcliased  for  its  worth,  and  was  again  lost  even  more  speedily 
than  it  had  been  taken.  Guebriant  received  a  wound  in  the 
arm,  which  the  surgeon*s  unskilfulness  rendered  mortal,  and 
the  extent  of  his  loss  was  felt  on  the  very  day  of  his  death. 

The  French  army,  sensibly  weakened  by  an  expedition  un- 
dertaken at  so  severe  a  season  of  the  year,  had,  after  the  tak- 
ing of  Bothweil,  withdrawn  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Dutt- 
lingen,  where  it  lay  in  complete  security,  without  expectation 
of  a  hostile  attack.  In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  collected  a 
considerable  force,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  French  from  es- 
tablishing themselves  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  posted  it  so  near 
to  Bavaria  as  to  protect  that  quarter  from  their  ravages.  The 
Imperialists,  under  Hatzfeldt,  had  formed  a  junction  with  the 
Bavarians  under  Mercy;  and  the  Duke  (xT  Lorraine,  who, 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  was  generally  found  every- 
where except  in  his  own  duchy,  joined  their  united  forces.  It 
was  resolved  to  force  the  quarters  of  the  French  in  Duttlingen, 
and  the  neighbouring  vills^ges,  by  surprise ;  a  favourite  mode  of 
proceeding  in  this  war,  and  which,  being  commonly  accompaniei 
by  confusion,  occasioned  more  blooMwd  than  a  regular  batlle. 
Chi  the  present  oocasion,  thete  was  the  hi<»«  to  justify  il« 
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as  tho  Fteach  Eoldien,  uiiao  ed  to   snch  '^'"p'm 

conceived  themBclvea  protecteo  aj  ihe  Bererity  of  Hue  mUt 
agaiuBt  any  Burprise.  John  de  ^  h,  a  niHster  in  tUi  ^ 
ciea  of  yfBx&ie,  vhich  lie  bod  often  pot  in  practice  apinB 
Onstavus  Horn,  conducted  tlie  tsiprue,  and  s«wcmM 
contrary  te  all  expectation. 

The  attack  was  made  on  a  side  vhers  ii  \na  leaat  Ull 
for,  on  account  of  the  woods  and  namm  pAsses.  and  t  hMf 
anow  storm  vhich  fell  npon  the  aame  imr,  (tlie  fUlk  *'  ~ 
ber,  1643,)  concealed  the  ^proach  of  um 

baited  before  Duttlingen.     The  whole  of  Hie 

tbe  place,  aa  well  as  the  uei^bonriog  Castja  of 
were  taken  without  resistance,  Duttlingen  itself 

Burrounded  by  tbe  enemj,  and  all  oomuadon  n        

quarters  in  tbe  adjacent  villages  silentlj  md  soddcnlviMdL 
Tbe  French  were  vanquished  wilboat  filing  a  "^iimiM,    lb 
'"sen  tS  '    '    ' 


airy  owed  their  escape  to  the  Bwiftaen  ol  theax 
loe  few  minutes  in  advance,  which  the;  had  gained  on  Mt 
pursuers.  Tbe  infantry  were  cat  to  pieeca,  or  VHaalBb 
laid  down  tbeir  arms.  About  3,000  men  ware  Hlhi.  iJ 
7,000,  with  25  Btaff-ofEcers  and  90       '  ' 


This  was,  perhaps,  the  only  batde,  in  the  iriio]«  __ 

war,  which  produced  nearly  tbe  same  effectapoa  dis  . 

gained,  and  that  which  lost; — ^botb  thaae  partaasHn te 
mans ;  the  French  disgraced  themselTes.  Hie  nMmnif  ^ 
unfortunate  day,  which  waa  renewed  100  yeurs  ^m  A  fe» 
bacb,  was  indeed  erased  by  tbe  snbaeqaeot  haniMB  rfa 
Turenne  and  Conde ;  but  the  Germana  may  b«  mm^^At 
tbey  indemnified  themselves  for  tbe  miBenaBwhieh^apiiv 
of  Fiance  had  heaped  upon  them,  hf  theas  sereiw  i^M^B 
upon  ber  inbvpidity. 

Meantime,  this  deftet  of  tbe  Frenoh  «aa  flala^Ailfe 
prove  highly  disaetrous  to  Sweden,  aa  the  ^ol*-4M^rf 
tbe  Emperor  might  now  i  a^a  A  tbeai.  wliQc 
ber  of  tbeir  enemieB  i  I?  ■  ^ 

eion.     Torstensohn  baa,  in  oepu     ber,  1043,  __ 

Uoiavia,  and  moved  into  Sileaia.  j  he  oaue  of  this  step  <M 
a  secret,  and  the  frequent  cl  which  took  t^aes  '     ' 

direction  of  hia  march,  contri  >  inoraKe  thia 

From  Silesia,  after  nnml 
the  Elbe,  while  the  Impe 
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Throwing  a  bridoe  across  the  Elbe  at  Toroau,  he  ga^e  out 
that  he  intended  to  penetrate  through  Meissen  into  the 
Upper  Palatinate  in  Bayaria ;  at  Barby  he  also  made  a  moTe- 
ment,  as  if  to  pass  that  riyer,  but  continued  to  moye  down  the 
Elbe  as  far  as  Hayelburg,  where  he  astonished  his  troops  by 
informing  them  that  he  was  leading  them  against  the  Danes 
ill  Holstein. 

The  partiality  which  Ohristian  IV.  had  displayed  against 
the  Swedes  in  his  office  of  mediator,  the  jealousy  which  led 
him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  hinder  the  progress  of  their 
arras,  the  restraints  wmch  he  laid  upon  their  navigation  of  the 
Sound,  and  the  burdens  which  he  imposed  upon  their  com- 
merce, had  long  roused  the  indignation  of  Sweden ;  and,  at 
last,  when  these  grivances  increased  daily,  had  determined 
the  Begency  to  measures  of  retaliation.  Dangerous  as  it 
seemed,  to  involve  the  nation  in  a  new  war,  when,  even  amidst 
its  conquests,  it  was  almost  exhausted  by  the  old,  the  de- 
sire of  revenge,  and  the  deep-rooted  hatred  which  subsisted 
between  Danes  and  Swedes,  prevailed  over  all  other  consider- 
ations ;  and  even  the  embarrassment  in  which  hostilities 
vdth  Germany  had  plunged  it,  only  served  as  an  additional 
motive  to  try  its  fortune  against  Denmark. 

Matters  were,  in  fact,  arrived  at  last  to  that  extremity,  that 
the  war  was  prosecuted  merely  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
food  and  employment  to  the  troops ;  that  good  winter  quarters 
formed  the  chief  subject  of  contention ;  and  that  success,  in 
this  point,  was  more  valued  than  a  decisive  victory.  But  now 
the  provinces  of  Germany  were  almost  all  exhausted  and  laid 
waste.  They  were  wholly  destitute  of  provisions,  horses,  and 
men,  which  in  Holstein  were  to  be  found  in  profusion.  If  by 
this  movement,  Torstensohn  should  succeed  merely  in  recruit- 
ing his  army,  providing  subsistence  for  his  horses  and  soldiers, 
and  remounting  his  cavalry,  all  the  danger  and  difficulty 
would  be  well  repaid.  Besides,  it  was  highly  important,  on 
the  eve  of  negotiationB  for  peace,  to  diminish  the  injurious 
influence  which  Denmark  miffht  exercise  upon  these  delibera- 
tions, to  delay  the  treaty  itself,  which  threatened  to  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  Swedish  interests,  by  sowing  confusion  among 
the  parties  mterested,  and  with  a  view  to  the  amount  of  in- 
demnification, to  increase  the  number  of  her  conquests,  in 
order  to  be  the  more  sure  of  secorii^  those  which  alone  she 
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waa  mxious  to  retain.  Monom,  le  proaelit  wbda  rf  tm 
mark  juBti6ed  even  grealar  htqita,  if  on^  tha  attiMkia 
flzecated  vith  rapidity  and  Bilmue.  "^ka  MeMCvaa  ftt 
so  well  kept  in  Stockholm,  tJ  the  Dnridi  m^ktm  M  M 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  it ;  tfaar  Fivb««  aar  BiM 

were  let  into  the  Bcheme.    J  i    stiliti«s  conuikeMid  ill 

the  declaration  of  nor ;  and  '±cKBwn-^)hii  was  in  UoIsuk,  to 
fore  even  an  attack  was  expected.  Z  lie  Swedish  truopa.  h* 
ing  with  no  resistance,  qnickty  a  m  this  ducfaj.  and  ^ 
themselves  mastere  of  all  its  ati  places,  except  Raatat 
and  Glackstadt.  Another  amj-  |  inetxated  iota  SdiM«  t 
which  made  as  little  opposition  ;  anu  nothing  bat  the  »•«■ 
of  the  season  prevented  the  enetnj  from  passing  tb*  1^^ 
Baltic,  and  carrying  the  war  inti  t  men  and  Zeabud.  li» 
Danish  fleet  waa  nnsaooeaafnl  at  lera ;  and  Christwi  b» 
self,  who  was  on  board,  lost  hia  ri;  .  eje  by  &  entintar.  fi> 
off  from  all  communication  with  the  distant  fomNNMMK 
peror,  his  ally,  this  king  was  on  tlie  point  otmSmS^m 
kingdom  overrun  by  the  Swedes  :  id  all  ThJMi  teMirf 
the  speedy  futfilmentof  theold  projiiiecj  of  tbeuwM  Tj^ 
Brahe,  that  in  the  year  1644,  Ch  ian  IV.  shanM  Main 
the  greatest  misery  from  his  d        ih>ds. 

But  the  Emperor  could  not  iuu>i  on  with  )ndiiT« 
Denmark  waa  sacrificed  to  Sweden,  and  ihs 
ened  by  so  great  an  wquisition.  N'otwiths: 
colties  lay  iu  the  way  of  so  long  a  uuirch 
proviuces,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  Je^pntrh  i 
BteJD  under  Count  Gallas,  who,  aftr^r  Piccoli 
had  resumed  the  supreme  comma  I  of  tha  tronn.  OAl 
accordingly  appeared  in  the  dnchv.  took  Kcil,  audboaaJ.  1* 
fbrmbg  a  Junction  with  the  Dane^.  :o  be  able  to  abut  n  da 
Swedish  anny  in  Jutland.  Meantime,  the  Hes^wu.  anJ  Ai 
Swedish  General  Koenigsmarfc,  v.-re  kept  iu  eh<>ek  \ij  Hib 
feldt.  and  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  iho  son  of  ChriatiBii  [T.; 
and  sfter^rards  the  Swedes  dmmi  into  Sasonj  br  m  «^A 
upon  Meissen.  But  Torst«ns(^.  tnth  hia  moKU^KK^ 
penotiated  throi^h  the  uDOccopied  paaa  bM 
and  Stapelholm,  met  Gallas,  aira  d  ava  hJin  i 
course  of  the  Elbe,  as  far  as  B  i) 
took  up  an  cntrenebed  posit 
Saal,  and  by  posting  himself  in 


lanrr  trasb'  wm. 

off  their  commmnofttion  ynth  Saxonj  and  Bohemia.  Searaty 
and  famine  began  now  to  destroy  them  in  great  numbers,  and 
forced  them  to  retreat  to  Magdeburg,  where,  however,  they 
were  not  much  better  ofit,  The  cavaliy,  which  endeavoured  to 
escape  into  Silesia,  was  overtaken  and  routed  by  Torstensohn, 
near  Juterbock ;  the  rest  of  the  army,  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
fight  its  way  through  the  Swedish  lines,  was  almost  wholly 
destroyed  near  Magdeburg.  From  this  expedition,  Gallas 
brought  back  only  a  few  thousand  men  of  all  his  formidable 
force,  and  the  reputation  of  b^ing  a  consummate  master  in 
the  art  of  ruining  an  army.  The  King  of  Denmark,  after  this 
unsuccessful  effort  to  relieve  him,  sued  for  peace,  which  he 
obtained  at  Bremsebor  in  the  year  1645,  under  very  unfavour 
able  conditions. 

Torstensohn  rapidly  followed  up  his  victory;  and  while 
Axel  Lilienstem,  one  of  the  genersds  who  commanded  under 
him,  overawed  Saxony,  and  Koenigsmark  subdued  the  whole 
<^  Bremen,  he  himself  penetrated  into  Bohemia  with  16,000 
men  and  80  pieces  of  artillery,  and  endeavoured  a  second 
time  to  remove  the  seat  of  war  into  the  hereditary  dominions 
of  Austria.  Ferdinand,  upon  this  intelligence,  hastened  in 
person  to  Prague,  in  order  to  animate  the  courage  of  the 
people  by  his  presence ;  and  as  a  skilful  general  was  much 
required,  and  so  little  unanimity  prevailed  among  the  nu- 
merous leaders,  he  hoped  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  war  to  be  able  to  give  more  energy  and  activity.  In  obe- 
dience to  his  orders,  Hatzfeldt  assembled  the  whole  Austrian 
and  Bavarian  force,  and  contrary  to  his  own  inclination  and 
advice,  formed  the  Emperor's  last  army,  and  the  last  bulwark 
of  his  states,  in  order  of  battle,  to  meet  the  enemy,  who  were 
approaching,  at  Jankowitz,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1645. 
Ferdinand  depended  upon  his  cavalry,  which  outnumbered 
that  of  the  enemy  by  8000,  and  upon  the  promise  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  given 
him  the  strongest  assurances  df  a  complete  victory. 

The  superiority  of  the  Imperialists  did  not  intimidate 
Torstnnsohn,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  number  his  anta- 
gonists. On  the  very  first  onset,  the  left  wing,  which  Goeta, 
the  general  of  the  League,  had  entangled  in  a  disadvan- 
tageous position  among  marshes  and  thickets,  was  totaUy 
routed :  the  general,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  men,  killed, 
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and  almost  the  whole  ammunidon  of  the  axnj  takai.  Hk 
unfortunate  commencement  decided  the  £ateof  the  d^.  Ill 
Swedes,  constantly  advancing,  <  ieasiTclT  osnied  lA  Ik 
most  commanding  heights.  Af  a  htooij  togm&uMi 
eight  hours,  a  desperate  attack  on  the  pert  ecuehqp 
rial  cavalry,  and  a  vigoroos  r  tance  hf  the  iatmt^ 
the  latter  remained  in  pos:  f  the  field.     StJM  i» 

trians  were  killed  upon  t  n^  and  HadxfiBldi  hniiari(iil 

3,000  men,  taken  pri  s.  Thns,  on  the  aame  daft  Mit 
Emperor  lose  his  hesi     aeral  and  his  last  amj. 

This  decisive  victoiy  ac  Jancowita,  at  onee  emoaeidi  it 
Austrian  territory  to  the  enemy.    Ferdmaiid  Certify  Mn 
Vienna,  to  provide  for  its  defence,  and  to  aate  hk  ttmifmi 
his  treasures.     In  a  very  short  time,  the  Tir""^  -    *"~^ 
poured,  like  an  inundation,  upon  MoraTia  and 
they  had  subdued  nearly  the  whole  of  Motsf^  i 
Brunn,  and  taken  almost  all  the  strongholda  inpon  thaBiflh 
and  carried  the  intrenchments  at  me  Wolfla  Bnd^  Mi 
Vienna,  they  at  last  appeared  in  sight  of  that  ei  '   ' 
the  care  which  they  had  taken  to  fortify  their 
showed  that  their  visit  was  not  likely  to  he  a  ahort 
a  long  and  destructive  circuit  through  evesy  pgwiii^^^  rf  to 
many,  the  stream  of  war  had  at  last  xoUed  niicikwaidi  lik 
source,  and  the  roar  of  the  Swedish  i  rtillety  now  noueislAi 
terrified  inhabitants  of  those  balls  which*  twen^p^eemjMV 
before,  the  Bohemian  rebels  had  fired  infeoYieniML    IhsHp 
theatre  of  war  brought  again  similar  actoca  eia  the  aasMi  lb 
stensohn  invited  Bagotsky,  the  succesaor  of  BetiUaai  fldtab 
to  his  assistance,  as  the  Bohemian  rebela  had  aoliaiftal  Aild 
his  predecessor ;  Upper  Hungary  was  alrea^if  imBiital  If 
his  troops,  and  his  union  with  the  Swadea  tvea  dailf  aH^ 
hended.     The  Elector  of  Saxony,  driven  to  ^aMw^jf  Wia 
Swedes  taking  up  their  quarters  within  hia  temlariBiL  ■! 
abandoned  by  the  Emperor,  who,  after  the  defeat  atJi 
was  unable  to  defend  himself,  at  length  adoptad  *>*t 
only  expedient  which  remained,  and  ooncladed  n 
Sweden,  which  was  to  be  reuewed  from  year  to 
general  peace.    The  Emperor  thus  lost  a  friend*  iihOaaaia 
enemy  was  appearing  at  his  very  gates,  hia  armioa  diSMMl 
and  his  allies  in  other  quarters  of  Gen      it         alaii    At 
French  army  had  efiaced  the  < 
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Ihigen  by  a  brilliant  campaign,  and  bad  ke^  tbe  wbole  foroe 
of  Bavaria  employed  upon  the  Rhine  and  in  Snabia.  Bein- 
forced  with  fresh  troops  from  France,  which  the  great  Tu- 
renne,  already  distinguished  by  his  victories  in  Italy,  brought 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Enguien,  they  appeared  on 
the  4th  of  August,  1644,  before  Fr3>urg,  which  Mercy  had 
lately  taken,  and  now  covered,  with  his  whole  army  strongly 
intrenched .  But  against  the  steady  firmness  of  the  Bavarians, 
all  the  impetuous  valour  of  the  French  was  exerted  in  vain, 
and  after  a  fruitless  sacrifice  of  6,000  men,  the  Duke  of 
Enguien  was  compelled  to  retreat  Mazarine  shed  tears  over 
this  great  loss,  which  Conde,  who  had  no  feeling  for  anything 
but  glory,  disregarded.  '*  A  single  night  in  Paris,"  said  he, 
**  gives  birth  to  more  men  than  this  action  has  destroyed.'* 
The  Bavarians,  however,  were  so  disabled  by  this  murderous 
battle,  that,  far  from  bemg  in  a  condition  to  relieve  Austria  < 
from  the  menaced  dangers,  they  were  too  weak  even  to  defend 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Spires,  Worms,  and  Manheim  ca- 
pitulated; the  strong  fortress  of  Philipsburg  was  forced  to 
surrender  by  funine ;  and,  by  a  timely  submission^  Mentz  has- 
tened to  disarm  the  conquerors. 

Austria  and  Moravia,  however,  were  now  freed  from 
Torstensohn,  by  a  similar  means  of  deliverance,  as  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war  had  saved  them  from  the  Bohemians. 
Bagotzky,  at  the  head  of  25,000  men,  had  advanced  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Swedish  quarters  upon  the  Danube.  But 
these  wild  undisciplined  hordes,  instead  of  seconding  the 
operations  of  Torstensohn  by  any  vigorous  enterprise,  only 
ravaged  the  country,  and  increased  the  distress  which,  even 
before  their  arrival,  had  begun  to  be  felt  in  the  Swedish 
camp.  To  extort  tribute  from  the  Emperor,  and  money  and 
plunder  from  his  subjects,  was  the  sole  object  that  had  allured 
Bagotzky,  or  his  predecessor,  Bethlem  Gabor,  into  the  field ; 
and  both  departed  as  soon  as  they  had  gained  their  end.  To 
get  rid  of  him,  Ferdinand  granted  the  barbarian  whatever  he 
asked,  and,  by  a  small  sacnfice,  freed  his  states  of  this  for- 
midable enemy. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  main  body  of  the  Swedes  had  been 
greatly  \ceakened  by  a  tedious  encampment  before  Brunn. 
Torstensohn,   who  commanded  in  person,  for  four  entire 
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months  employed  in  Tain  all  his  knowladge  of  oriKtuyteliEi; 
the  obstinacy  of  the  resistance  was  equal  to  that  of  Um  i 
while  despair  roused  the  coorage  of  Souchos,  the 

a  Swedish  deserter,  who  had  no  hope  of  paidoa.   The ^ 

caused  by  pestilence,  arising  from  amine,  want  of  deanliM 
and  the  nse  of  unripe  fruit,  duiingtheir  tedloiiaaiid  vnlMdlif 
encampment,  with  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  Piinee  ciTaa 
sylvania,  at  last  compelled  the  Swedish  leader  to  niM  tb 
siege.    As  all  the  passes  upon  the  Danube  were  <^mipiHt  wd  t 
his  army  greatly  weakened  by  fEunine  and  gift^m^^^  fc^  ]gt   j 
relinquished  his  intended  plan  of  openUaons  *|piii!it  Am^  L 
and  Moravia,  and  contented  himself  with  aeemiiig  a  faye 
these  provinces,  by  leaving  behind  him  Swedish  mmum  k 
the  conquered  fortresses.     He  then  directed  his  maidi  iili 
Bohemia,  whither  he  was  followed  by  the  InmerialiBti,  iriff 
the  Archduke  Leopold.     Such  of  the  lost  places  as  Mai 
been  retaken  by  the  latter,  were  recoYored,  after  his  denntoi^ 
by  the  Austrian  General  Bucheim ;  so  that,  in  the  eoans  d 
the  following  year,  the  Austrian  frontier  was  agsin  ckari 
of  the  enemy,  and  Vienna  escaped  with  mere  alariL  h 
Bohemia  and  Silesia  too,  the  Swedes  maintained  iVmmIw 
only  with  a  very  variable  fortune ;  they  tiaveised  both  co» 
tries,  without  being  able  to  hold  their  ground  in  either.    M 
if  the  designs  of  Torstensohn  were  not  crowned  with  dl  Al 
success  which  they  were  promised  at  the   oomin^ 
they  were,  nevertheless,  productive  of  the   meet 
consequences  to  the  Swedish  party.     Denmark  had 
pelled  to  a  peace,  Saxony  to  a  truce.     The  EmpenTi  ia  Ai 
deliberations  for  a  peace,  offered  greater  concessions  ;FtmB 
became  more  manageable ;  and  Sweden  itself  bolder  maA  MM 
contiden t  in  its  bearing  towards  these  two  crowns.  HariiM  lltf 
nobly  performed  his  duty,  the  author  of  these  advaat^M  » 
tired,  adorned  with  laurels,  into  the  tranquillity  of 
life,  and  endeavoured  to  restore  his  shattered  he^th. 

By  the  retreat  of  Torstensohn,  the  Emperor 

from  all  fears  of  an  irruption  on  the  side  of  Bohemia    Bil 
a  new  danger  soon   threatened  the  Austrian  frontier 
Suabia    and  Bavaria.      Turenne,  who   had    sei^irated 
Conde,  and  taken  the  direction  of  Suabia,  had«  in  the 
1645,  been  totally  defeated  by  Mercy,  near 


and  the  ▼ietonons  Bomurums,  under  tlMir  hmwe  leader,  pomeA 
into  Hesse.  Bat  the  Duke  of  Enguien  hastened  \n&.  oon* 
siderable  succours  from  Alsace,  Eoenigsmark  from  Montyia, 
and  the  Hessians  from  the  Bhine,  to  recruit  the  defeated 
army,  and  the  Bayarians  were  in  turn  compelled  to  retire  to 
the  extreme  limits  of  Suabia.  Here  they  posted  themselves 
at  the  Tillage  of  Allershein,  near  Nordlingen,  in  order  to 
cover  the  Bavarian  frontier.  But  no  obstacle  could  check 
the  impetuosity  of  the  Duke  of  Enguien.  In  person,  he  led 
on  his  troops  against  the  enemy*s  entrenchments,  and  a  battle 
took  place,  which  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Bavarians 
rendered  most  obstinate  and  bloody ;  till  at  last  the  death  of 
ihe  ffreat  Mercy,  the  skill  of  Turenne,  and  the  iron  firmness 
of  the  Hessians,  decided  the  day  in  frivour  of  the  allies. 
But  even  this  second  barbarous  sacrifice  of  life  had  little 
effect  either  on  the  course  of  the  war,  or  on  the  negociations 
lor  peace.  The  French  army,  exhausted  by  this  bloody  en- 
gagement, was  still  farther  weakened  by  the  departure  of  the 
Hessians,  and  the  Bavarians  being  reinforced  by  the  Arch- 
duke Leopold,  Turenne  was  again  obliged  hastily  to  recross 
the  Rhine. 

The  retreat  of  the  French,  enabled  the  enemy  to  turn  his 
whole  force  upon  the  Swedes  in  Bohemia.  Gustavus 
Wrangel,  no  unworthy  successor  of  Banner  and  Torstensoha, 
had,  in  1646,  been  appointed  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Swedish  army,  which,  besides  Koeniffsmark*s  flying  corps 
and  the  numerous  garrisons  dispersed  throughout  the  empire^ 
amounted  to  about  8,000  horse,  and  16,000  foot.  The  Arch- 
duke, after  reinforcing  his  army,  which  abready  amounted  to 
24,000  men,  with  twelve  Bavarian  regiments  of  cavalry,  and 
eighteen  regiments  of  infantry,  moved  against  Wrangel,  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  overwhelm  him  by  his  superior  force 
before  Eoenigsmark  could  join  him,  or  the  Frexich  effect  a 
diversion  in  his  &vour.  Wrangel,  however,  did  not  await 
him,  but  hastened  through  Upper  Saxcmy  to  the  Weser^ 
where  he  took  Hoester  and  Padeibom.  From  thence  he 
marched  into  Hesse,  in  order  to  join  Turenne,  and  at  Ins 
camp  at  Weimar,  vras  joined  by  the  flying  corps  of  Koenigfr> 
mark.  But  Turenne,  fettered  by  the  instructions  of  MazariBe,. 
who  had  seen  with  jealousy  the  warlike  prowess  and  incresi 
ing  power  of  the  Swedes,  excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  • 

z 


piiwiiiiHf  nocessi^  to  defend  the  frontier  of  Franoe  m  Ai 
side  of  the  Nelherlands,  in  consequence  of  tbe  nrniiwf 
having  failed  to  make  the  promised  diversuMi.  Sm  a 
Wrangel  continned  to  preai  his  just  demand,  and  a  k^ 
<^K>«tion  mislit  have  excited  diEtrust  ou  the  pan  U  ik 
Swedes,  or  induce  them  to  conclude  a  prirate  treat;  «■ 
Anstria,  Turenne  at  last  obtained  tbe  wished  for  peiauw 
to  join  tbe  Swedish  annjr. 

The  junction  took  place  at  Gieascn,  aud  ther  Mnr  fcfc 
themselves  strong  enough  to  meet  the  enemy.  Tba  hM 
had  followed  the  Swadea  into  Hesse,  in  order  ta  interotptte 
oommiasariat,  and  to  prevetit  theii  union  with  Tik^k 
In  both  designs  thej  had  been  unsucceasfnl  ;  and  thi  I» 
peiialists  now  saw  IhemaelTes  cut  off  from  tlieUsno.H' 
exposed  to  great  scarcitj  aud  nant  trom  the  loa  of  ito 
m^azines.  Wrangel  took  advantage  of  their  — nVnm  " 
execute  a  plan  by  which  he  Loped  to  give  a  new  tuni  i*ib 
war.  He,  too,  had  adopted  tbe  maxim  of  his  predcMH. 
to  cany  tbe  war  into  the  Anstrim  Slates.  But  dijimiyi 
by  the  ill  eucceaa  of  Torstensobn's  enterprise,  hebmM  • 
gain  hia  end  with  more  certainty  by  onothw  mn.  P* 
detenuined  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Danabtt  mi  • 
break  into  tbe  Austrian  t«inLones  through  tha  mtifat  <tf  fi> 
varia.  A  similar  design  had  be«ii  formerly  ^MnimiTri  If 
Gostavus  Adolphus,  wMch  hi-  liaJ  been  preTcnled  (MoiBf 
into  effect  by  the  approach  ot  \\  allenstein's  iuidv.  "^  "^ 

danger  of  Saxony.     Dnke  Bcinard  movuig  in  liis  | 

and  more  fortnnate  than  Gll-t;n^l.;.  had  spr«<td  hM  .^ 
tious  banners  between  tbe'Iber  aud  the  Inn;  bat  tfaaattf 
approach  of  the  enemy,  Ta»t1y  superior  in  fotvf,  rH^^ 
bim  to  halt  in  hia  victorions  career,  und  lead  back  hi*  tnm 
Wrangel  now  hoped  to  accontpltsb  the  olgect  in  vliidiw 
predecessoiB  had  failed,  the  more  so,  as  iha  impotal  — ^ 
BaTarisn  army  wae  fiir  in  his  rear  upon  Lalm.  ood  cndJ  adj 
reach  Bavaria  by  a  long  march  ilirougb  Franecoia  — *  ^ 
Upper  Palatinate.  He  morsil  hastily  upon  the  Daiiiib&^ 
feated  a  Bavarian  coipa  near  Donauwerih,  and  junaed  tW 
river,  as  well  as  the  Lech,  unopposed.  But  1:^  wnatisg  ht 
time  in  the  unsocceesfol  siege  of  Augsburg.  |)«  f^rt  vffK- 
tunity  to  the  Imperialists,  not  ooly  to  reliore  that  dn^W 
also  to  repulse  hiia  as  fiu  as  Louingen.     No  aoooer,  * 
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liad  they  tamed  towards  Suabia,  with  a  view  to  rexnore  the  war 
from  Bavaria,  than,  seizing  the  opportanity,  he  repassed  the 
Lech,  and  guarded  the  passage  of  it  against  the  Imperialists 
themselves.  Bavaria  now  lay  open  and  defenceless  before  him ; 
the  French  and  Swedes  quickly  overran  it ;  and  the  soldiery 
indemnified  themselves  for  all  dangers  by  frightful  outrages, 
robberies,  and  extortions.  The  arrival  of  the  Imperial  troops, 
who  at  last  succeeded  in  passing  the  Lech  at  Thierhaupten, 
only  increased  the  misery  of  this  country,  which  friend  and 
foe  indiscriminately  plundered. 

And  now,  for  the  nrst  time  during  the  whole  course  of  this 
war,  the  courage  of  Maximilian,  which  for  eight-and-twenty 
years  had  stood  unshakenamidst  fearful  dangers,  began  to  waver. 
Ferdinand  II.,  his  school-companion  at  Ingoldstadt,  and  the 
friend  of  his  youth,  was  no  more ;  and  with  the  death  of  his 
friend  and  benefactor,  the  strong  tie  was  dissolved  which  had 
linked  the  Elector  to  the  House  of  Austria.  To  the  father, 
habit,  inclination,  and  gratitude  had  attached  him ;  the  son 
was  a  stranger  to  his  heart,  and  political  interests  alone  could 
preserve  his  fidelity  to  the  latter  prince. 

Accordingly,  the  motives  which  the  artifices  of  France  now 
put  in  operation,  in  order  to  detach  him  from  the  Austrian 
alliance,  and  to  induce  him  to  lay  down  his  arms,  were 
drawn  entirely  from  political  considerations.  It  was  not 
without  a  selfish  object  that  Mazarine  had  so  far  overcome  his 
jealousy  of  the  growing  power  of  the  Swedes,  as  to  allow  the 
French  to  accompany  them  into  Bavaria.  His  intention  was  to 
expose  Bavaria  to  aJl  the  horrors  of  war,  in  the  hope  that 
the  persevering  fortitude  of  Maximilian  might  be  subdued  by 
necessity  and  despair,  and  the  Emperor  deprived  of  his  first 
and  last  ally.  Brandenburg  had,  under  its  great  sovereign, 
embraced  the  neutrality ;  Saxony  had  been  forced  to  accede 
to  it ;  the  war  with  France  prevented  the  Spaniards  from 
taking  any  part  in  that  of  Germany ;  the  peace  with  Sweden 
had  removed  Denmark  from  the  theatre  of  war ;  and  Poland 
had  been  disarmed  by  a  long  truce.  If  they  could  succeed  in 
detaching  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  also  from  the  Austrian  al- 
liance, the  Emperor  would  be  without  a  friend  in  Germany, 
and  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  allied  powers. 

Ferdinand  III.  saw  his  danosr,  and  left  no  means  untried  to 
avert  it    But  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  unfortunately  led  ta 
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believe  that  the  Spaniards  alone  wove  dishMlined  te  _ 
that  nothing,  but  Spanish  inflnenoe,  had  indoe^d  l^lSmfmm 
so  long  to  resist  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  'M'^^Swuiiym  dstaitai 
the  Spaniards,  and  could  never  forgive  thair  hKmg  omhI 
his  application  for  the  Palatine  Eleotofate.     Gsaid  ifc  iimh 
supposed  that,  in  order  to  gratify  this  hated  peweit  he  w&M   | 
see  his  people  sacrificed,  hia  oountiy  hud  naste,  wmd.  MkkA   ! 
ruined,  when,  by  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  he  eoold  at  «• 
emancipate  himself  from  all  these  distreeseSk  pioeanirlii 
people  the  repose  of  which  they  stood  eo  mndh  in  wnd»  mi 
perhaps  accelerate  the  arrival  of  a  geneiml  peace  ?    All  dnfee 
disappeared;  and,  convinced  of  the  necessilj  cxf  tUs  Hnf^ki 
thought  he  should  sufficiently  disdbaige  his  ohli^BtisaB  le  Al 
Emperor,  if  he  invited  him  sdso  to  shioe  in  the  henefii  rf  Ai 
truce. 

The  deputies  of  the  three  crowns,  and  of  Bwrana^  mtt  tf 
Ulm,  to  adjust  the  conditions.  But  it  wbb  eoem  etiiBl 
from  the  instructions  of  the  Austrian  antheaaaisr,  Ihit 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  to  aeeoei  ill 
conclusion  of  a  truce,  but  if  possible  to  prevent  iL  ItvB 
obviously  necessary  to  make  the  terms  armpfaMa  ta  A* 
Swedes,  who  had  the  advantage,  and  had  nunre  to  hape  Aia 
to  fear  from  the  continuance  of  the  war.  They  vaan  ue  ci^ 
querors ;  and  yet  the  Emperor  presomed  to  dictate  ta  ihM. 
In  the  first  transports  of  their  indignation,  the  Sweiiih  i» 
bassadors  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  €angiea8»  aai  the 
French  were  obliged  to  have  reooorse  to  " 
detain  them. 

The  good  intentious  of  the  Elector  of  Bttvaiia^  ta  a 
the  Emperor  in  the  benefit  of  the  tnioe»  haraig 
rendered  unavailing,  he  felt  himself  justified  in 
his  own  safety.     However  hard  were  the  ooaditii 
the  truce  was  to  be  purchased,  he  did  not 
it  on  any  terms.    He  agreed  to  the  Swedes 
quarters  in   Suabia  and  Franconia,  and   to    his 
restricted  to  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate.      Tba 
which  he  had  made  in  Suabia  were  ceded  to  the 
on  their  part,  restored  to  him  what  thej  had 
Bavaria.     Cologne  and  Hesse  Gassel  were  also 
the  truce.     After  the  conclusion  of  this  ttmtj^upa^.a0  Mh 
March,  1647,  the  French  and  Swedes  left 
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orcier  not  to  interfere  with  eexk  other,  took  np  different 
quarters;  the  former  in  Wurtemberg,  the  latter  in  Upper 
Suabia,  in  the  neighbotu*hood  of  the  Lake  of  Bode.  On  the 
extreme  north  of  Mm  lake,  and  on  the  most  southern  frontier 
of  Suabia,  the  Austrian  town  of  Bregentz,  by  its  steep  and 
narrow  passes,  seemed  to  defy  attack ;  and  in  this  persua- 
sion, the  whole  peasantry  of  the  surrounding  villages  had  with 
their  property  taken  refuge  in  this  natural  fortress.  The 
rich  booty,  which  the  store  of  provisions  it  contained,  gave 
reason  to  expect,  and  the  advantage  of  possessing  a  pass  into 
the  Tyrol,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  induced  the  Swedish  gene- 
red  to  venture  an  attack  upon  this  supposed  impregnable 
post  and  town.  Meantime,  Turenne,  according  to  agreement, 
marched  into  Wurtemberg,  where  he  forced  the  Landgrave  of 
Darmstadt  and  the  Elector  of  Mentz  to  imitate  the  example 
of  Bavaria,  and  to  embrace  the  neutrality. 

And  now,  at  last,  France  seemed  to  have  attained  the 
great  object  of  its  pohcy,  that  of  depriving  the  Emperor  of 
the  support  of  the  League,  and  of  his  Protestant  allies,  and  of 
dictating  to  him,  sword  in  hand,  the  conditions  of  peace.  Of 
all  his  once  formidable  power,  an  army,  not  exceeding  1 2,000, 
was  all  that  remained  to  him ;  and  this  force  he  y\ns  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  entrusting  to  the  command  of  a  Calvinist, 
the  Hessian  deserter  Melander,  as  the  casualties  of  war  had 
stripped  him  of  his  best  generals.  But  as  this  war  had  been 
remarkable  for  the  sudden  changes  of  fortune  it  displayed ; 
and  as  every  calculation  of  state  policy  had  been  frequently 
baffled  by  some  unforeseen  event,  in  this  case  also  the  issue 
disappointed  expectation ;  and  after  a  brief  crisis,  the  fallen 
power  of  Austria  rose  again  to  a  formidable  strength.  The 
jealousy  which  France  entertained  of  Sweden,  prevented  it 
from  permitting  the  total  ruin  of  the  Emperor,  or  allowing 
the  Swedes  to  obtain  such  a  preponderance  in  Germany, 
which  might  have  been  destructive  to  France  herself.  Accora- 
ingly,  the  French  minister  declined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
distresses  of  Austria ;  and  the  army  of  Turenne,  separating 
from  that  of  Wrangel,  retired  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Wmngel,  indeed,  after  moving  from  Suabia  into 
Franconia,  taking  Schweinfurt,  and  incorporating  the  im- 
perial garrison  of  that  place  fdth  his  own  army,  attempted 
to  make  his  way  into  Bohemia,  and  laid  siege  to  Egra,  the 
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key  <rf  that  kingdom.  To  relieve  this  fertreaa,  tlse  Ea- 
peror  pat  his  l^t  m-m;  in  tnotioQ,  and  placed  hiaudf  i 
its  heaa.  But  oblii^ed  to  take  a  long  circiiit.  in  nr^fr  ■ 
spare  the  lands  of  Von  Schlick,  the  president  of  tbe  coms 
m  war,  he  protracted  Iiis  march :  and  on  his  arm«l,  E^  b 
alreadj  taken.  Both  armies  were  now  in  sight  of  eidi  oAr 
and  a  decisive  battle  was  momenlahly  expected,       *    ' 


soffering  from  want,  and  die  two  camps  were  00I5  aepnu 

from  each  other  bj  the  space  of  tlie  entrenchments.     Mtib  li 

Imperialists,  although  superior  in  nnmbers,  contented  ift^ 


selves  ^th  keeping  close  to  the  enemy,  and  faaiasHin^  iIm*H 
Bkimiiahes,  by  btiguiug  marches  and  famine,  nntfl  ikea^ 
cifttioiiB  which  had  been  opened  with  Bararia  were  bn^tk 
a  beating. 

The  nentrality  of  Bavaria,  wns  awonnd  uiiderwbkfclte^ 
perial  court  writhed  impatiently ;  and  after  in  vain  aUtafi 
ug  to  prevent  it,  Austria  now  determined,  if  possible,  to  K 
it  to  advant^e.  Several  ofGcers  of  the  Bavarian  antJT  W 
been  offended  by  this  step  of  their  master,  wfairh  at  oaM  * 
dnced  them  to  inaction,  and  imposed  a  bardensanu  jvam 
on  their  restless  disposition.  Even  the  bmre  John  At  V«a 
iraa  at  the-head  of  the  malcontents,  and  encouraged  t^ft) 
Emperor,  be  formed  a  plot  to  sedace  the  nfaolit  uiiit  frs 
their  allegiance  to  the  Elector,  and  leading  it  orrr  lo  tbt  b- 
peror.  Ferdinand  did  not  blush  to  patronize  this  ad  4 
treachery  against  bis  father's  most  trusty  ally.  He  tarxmlir* 
soed  a  proclamation  to  the  Bavarian  troops,  in  which  b«i«(JW 
them  to  himself,  reminded  them  that  they  were  the  tlMflrf 
the  empire,  whidi  the  Elector  had  merely  commanded  in  iMSt 
of  the  Emperor.  Fortunately  for  Maximilian,  he  dcuvtid  ife 
conspiracy  time  enough  to  anticipate  and  prevent  it  br  th 
most  rapid  and  efifective  meaiures. 

This  disgiacefiil  conduct  of  the  Emperor  might 
fied  a  reprisal,  but  Ma.'dmilian  was  too  old  a  ci 
listen  to  the  voice  of  passion,  where  poli^  a 
to  be  heard.  He  had  not  derived  from  the  trace 
tages  he  expected.  Far  from  lending  to  acceleraie  a 
peace,  it  had  a  pernicious  influence  upon  the  oeMO^ 
tions  at  Monster  and  Osnaburg.  and  had  mad«  iha  tf> 
-->  bolder  in  their  demands.  The  French  and  Swedes  U  i»- 
A    deed  removed  from  Bavaria ;  but,  by  the  1o«b  of  hia  ^Mtwi 
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in  the  Suabian  circle,  he  found  himself  compelled  either  to 
exhaust  his  own  territories  by  the  subsistence  of  his  troopff, 
or  at  opce  to  disband  them,  and  to  throw  aside  the  shield 
and  spear,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  sword  alone  seemed 
to  be  the  arbiter  of  right.  Before  embracing  either  of 
these  certain  evils,  he  determined  to  try  a  third  step,  the  un- 
favourable issue  of  which  was  at  least  not  so  certain,  viz.,  to 
renounce  the  truce  and  resume  the  war. 

This  resolution,  and  the  assistance  which  he  immediately 
despatched  to  the  Emperor  in  Bohemia,  threatened  mate- 
rially to  injure  the  Swedes,  and  Wrangel  was  compelled  in 
haste  to  evacuate  that  kingdom.  He  retired  through  Thu- 
ringia  into  Westphalia  and  Lunenburg,  in  the  hope  of  form- 
ing a  junction  with  the  French  army  under  Turenne,  while 
the  Imperial  and  Bavarian  army  followed  him  to  the  Weser, 
under  Melander  and  Gronsfeld.  His  ruin  was  inevitable,  if 
the  enemy  should  overtake  him  before  his  junction  with 
Turenne ;  but  the  same  consideration  which  had  just  saved 
the  Emperor,  now  proved  the  salvation  of  the  Swedes.  Even 
amidst  all  the  fury  of  the  conquest,  cold  calculations  of  pru- 
dence guided  the  course  of  the  war,  and  the  vigilance  of  the 
different  courts  increased,  as  the  prospect  of  peace  approached. 
The  Elector  of  Bavaria  could  not  allow  the  Emperor  to  obtain 
so  decisive  a  preponderance  as,  by  the  sudden  alteration  of 
affairs,  might  delay  the  chances  of  a  general  peace.  Every 
change  of  fortune  was  important  now,  when  a  pacificatioz. 
was  so  ardently  desired  by  all,  and  when  the  disturbance 
of  the  balance  of  power  among  ihe  contracting  parties  might 
at  once  annihilate  the  work  of  years,  destroy  the  fruit  of  long 
and  tedious  negociations,  and  indefinitely  protract  the  repose 
of  Europe.  If  France  sought  to  restrain  the  Swedish  crowB 
within  due  bounds,  and  measured  out  her  assistance  according 
to  her  successes  and  defeats,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  silently 
undertook  the  same  task  with  the  Emperor  his  ally,  and  de- 
termined, by  prudently  dealing  out  his  aid,  to  hold  Uie  fate  of 
Austria  in  his  own  hands.  And  now  that  the  power  of  the 
Emperor  threatened  once  more  to  attain  a  dangerous  supe- 
riority, Maximilian  at  once  ceased  to  pursue  the  Swedes.  He 
was  also  afraid  of  reprisals  from  France,  who  had  threatened 
to  direct  Turenne*s  whole  force  against  him,  if  he  allowed  hk 
troops  to  cross  the  Weser. 
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Melmder,  preyented  hf  the  i 
suiiig  Wmigd,  crossed  bj « 
now  appeared  as  a  danger 
had  formerly  defended,    ix  u 
his  former  sovereign,  whkii  1 
scene  of  his  ravage,  he  cert 
Under  this  scourge,  the  n  i 

reached  their  hei^t.    But  ne  nad 
in  the  choice  of  his  quarters,  he 
of  revenge  rather  than  of  p 
country,  his  army  was  oppi      oa  vr  WKUt, 

^  recruiting  his  strength,  and  ting  Us 

burg.    Too  weak  to  Tnaintjun        ymUabm 
the  Swedish  general,  when  he  01    lad  Hhm 

.  winter  of  1648,  and  marched         Mfe  lTewiei»  hi 
to  retire  with  disgrace,  and  tako      nge  oa  tbs 
Danube. 

France  had  once  more  <         Minted  tha 
Sweden;   and  the  army  of   1        na, 
monstrances  of  Wrangel,  Qabied 

The  Swedish  leader  revengea  h     seU^  hj 
service  the  cavalry  of  Weimar,     hkh 
standard  of  France,  though,  by  ihia 
creased  the  jealousy  of  t^t  poi 
mission  to  join  the  Swedes ;  t       the  kat 
eventful  war  was  now  opened  by  i    )  onited 
Melander  before  them  fdong  the  Imnnbe,  thej 
into  Egra,  which  was  b      dfed  by  the  ^ 
feated  the  Imperial  ana  .      a         1 
which  ventured  to  oppose  u         at 
Melander  was  mortally  wouni^i        After  this 

>  Bavarian  general,  Gronsfeld,  pwced  Iwrnaflf 
side  of  the  Lech,  in  order  to  guard  Bavaria 

But  Gronsfeld  was  not  more  fortonate 
in  this  same  position,  had  sacrifi  )ed  his  Hfo 
Wrangel  and  Turenne  chose  the  mjdb  spot  fiv 
river,  which  was  so  gloriously  marked  hj  iSm 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  accomplished  it  bgr  tli0 
too,  which  bad  favoured  their-  pre<   cowoi 
a  second  time  overrun,  and  the  brea      01 
by  the  severest  treatment  of  its  uum 
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i|  toiight  shelter  in  £Uzlmigh,  irbile  tke  Swedes  crossed  the 
11  Iser,  and  forced  their  waj  as  far  as  the  Inn.  A  yiolent  and 
l|  continued  rain,  which  in  a  few  days  swelled  this  inconsiderable 
I  stream  into  a  broad  river,  saved  Austria  once  more  from  the 
I  threatened  danger.  The  enemy  ten  times  attempted  to  form 
.  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Inn,  and  as  often  it  was  destroyed 
I  by  the  current  Never,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war, 
J  had  the  Imperialists  been  in  so  great  constematiou  as  at 
j  pveseut,  when  the  enemy  were  in  the  centre  of  Bavaria,  and 
.,  when  they  had  no  longer  a  general  left  who  could  be  matched 
I  agaiust  a  Turenne,  a  Wrangel,  and  a  KoenigsmariL.  At  last 
^  the  brave  Piccolomini  arrived  from  the  Netherlands,  to  assume 
.  the  command  of  the  feeble  wreck  of  the  Imperialists.  By 
their  own  ravages  in  Bohemia,  the  allies  had  rendered  their 
I  subsistence  in  that  country  impracticable,  and  were  at  last 
driven  by  scarcity  to  retreat  into  the  Upper  Palatinate,  where 
the  news  of  the  peace  put  a  period  to  their  activity. 

Koenigsmark,  with  his  6ying  corps,  advanced  towards 
Bohemia,  where  Ernest  Odowalsky,  a  disbanded  captain,  who, 
after  being  disabled  in  the  imperial  service,  had  been  dis- 
missed without  a  pension,  laid  before  him  a  plan  for  sur- 
prising the  lesser  side  of  the  city  of  Prague.  Koenigsmark 
successfully  accomplished  the  bold  enterprise,  and  acquired 
the  reputation  of  closing  the  thirty  years'  war  by  the  last 
brilliant  achievement.  This  decisive  stroke,  which  van- 
quished the  Emperor  8  irresolution,  cost  the  Swedes  only  the 
loss  of  a  single  man.  But  the  old  town,  the  larger  half 
of  Prague,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Moldau,  by 
its  vigorous  resistance  wearied  out  the  efforts  of  the  Palatine, 
Charles  Gustavus,  the  successor  of  Christina  on  the  throne, 
who  had  arrived  from  Sweden  with  fresh  troops,  and  had 
assembled  the  whole  Swedish  force  in  Bohemia  and  Silesia 
before  its  walls.  The  approach  of  winter  at  last  drove  the 
besiegers  into  their  quarters,  and  in  the  mean  time,  the 
intelligence  arrived  that  a  peace  had  been  signed  at  Munster, 
on  the  24th  October. 

The  colossal  labour  of  concluding  this  solemn,  and  ever 
memorable  and  sacred  treaty,  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  peace  of  Westphalia ;  the  endless  obstacles  which  were 
to  be  surmounted ;  the  contending  interests  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  reconcile ;  the  concatenation  of  circumstances  which 
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must  liKve  MMtperated  to  bH       to  «  teoomUs 

tluB  tedious,  but  precious  and  ] 

difficnltiefl  irhich  beset  the  tot  «i  laaag  of  &a 

and  maintaining  them,  when  a\       i,  *'*™g  Ae 

in^  Ticiseitndee  of  the  war;  finaur,  aiwo^Migtbe 

peace,  and,  still  more,  the  canji       lliMn  ibId  cS^t :    iJi 

were  the  conditionB  of  thia  p       >;   idiat  «ach  nraua^ 

power  gained  or  lost,  hj  the  td      and  aaftsings  of  addo 

yeare'  w;  what  modification  u  iim^tt  ifon  the  S*"* 

system  of  European  polity ;—  )  tarn  mattem  wUu  mm 

be  relinquished  to  another  \  Tbe  inrntoKj  of  the  ^ 

of  Westphalia  constitotea  a  i      le,    ■  inaaarttrnt  as  iIm  kiM} 

of  the  war  itself.    A  mere  abnog      nt  of  ^  woU  ndM>»» 

mere  skeleton  one  of  the  moat  m  iiiinliim  and  danenw 

monnments  of  human  policy  a  ' 

of  every  feature  calcaJat«d  to  fix     •  ****''itiwii  of  iIh 

for  which  I  write,  and  of  which  x 

leaTc, 
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THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 

Some  years  ago,  "when  I  read  the  History  of  the  Belgian 
Revolution  in  Watson's  excellent  description,  I  was  impressed 
with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  which  political  events  hut  rarely 
excite.  On  further  reflection,  I  felt  that  this  enthusiasm 
bad  arisen  less  from  the  hook  itself,  than  from  the  ardent 
workings  of  my  own  imagination,  which  had  imparted  to  the 
imbihed  materials  the  particular  form  that  so  fascinated  me. 
These  powers  of  imagination,  therefore,  I  felt  desirous  to 
render  permanent,  to  multiply,  and  to  strengthen ;  these  ex- 
alted sentiments  I  was  anxious  to  extend,  and  to  communi- 
cate to  others.  This  was  my  first  inducement  to  commence 
the  present  history,  my  only  vocation  to  write  it.  The 
execution  of  this  design  carried  me  fjeurther  than  I  at  first  in- 
tended. A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  my  materials,  made 
me  perceive  defects,  previously  unnoticed,  long  waste  tracts 
to  be  filled  up,  apparent  contradictions  to  be  removed,  and 
isolated  facts  to  be  brought  into  connexion  with  the  rest  of 
the  subject.  Not  so  much  with  the  view  of  enriching  my 
history  with  new  fiEu^ts,  as  to  seek  a  key  to  old  ones,  I  be- 
took myself  to  the  original  sources,  and  thus  what  was  at  first 
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intended  to  be  only  a  general  outline.  expamJed  U)loui«hk 
rate  faistoij.  Tbefirstpart.wLichcoocludes  with  the  dntna 
of  the  Duchesa  of  Parma  from  thi^  Xetlierbui^  iw  h 
looked  apou  onlj  es  the  ii:LruducLioD  to  the  Bevohttiiw  n^, 
which  did  not  come  to  au  open  outbreak  till  the  |i,iiiiiiimi 
of  her  socceBsor.  I  devoted  the  raorc  care  and  •Ubm 
to  this  introductoiT  period,  because  the  genenililj  of  «ita 
who  previously  hod  treated  of  it,  eeemecl  deGdeni  im  lb> 
qoalities ;  and  becsn&e  I  was  convinced  tbat  os  tint  d  tk 
Bubsequent  events  depended.  If,  then,  this  fint  Wh* 
ahoula  appear  but  too  meagre  in  important  evrats,  too  pnlr>« 
trifles,  or,  rather,  what  at,  first  sight  se«iii  profoee  inrneriw 
and,  in  general,  too  tediously  minute,  it  must  be  rrliirril~^ 
that  precisely  out  of  all  :iaiiil!  }>eginniags,  the  IWcvlvtMi^ 
gradually  developed;  and  tliatidl  the  eubseqaentgreainiA 
sprunff  out  of  ft  countless  number  of  email  events. 

Such  a  nation,  as  the  one  before  us,  ever  taka  IB  ta 
ateps  with  hesitation  sud  uncertainty ;  to  more  aflenmr^a 
much  the  more  rapi(JlY.  1  have  proposeil  to  myacjf  U  t^ 
low  the  same  method  in  describing  this  rebellion.  Tb»  loiV 
the  reader  delays  on  the  intToduciion,  tlio  more  he  tmAt 
iaes  himself  with  the  actors,  and  the  scene  in  mtmh  ikf 
teoka  port;  snd  the  more  rapidly  and  surcl j  afaall  IWikb* 
flonduct  him  throng  the  subsequent  periods,  vrbetv  tlM  M* 
mulation  of  materials  f  >rbids  a  slow  pace,  and  ntinute  sritl^ 

As  for  outboritieB  itn-  ouv  histoi^-,  there  is  uot  so  nuchi» 
son  to  complain  of  their  pauLitj-.  as  of  iheir  extreme  ilpiiirfsw; 
unce  it  is  indispens^I"  to  road  them  all,  to  obtain  tit  jt» 
view  of  the  subject,  vliicb  is  fiequently  diiiturtied  by  ik  p 
rusal  of  a  part,  howevc  r  lurj^o.  From  &iu;h  itin-<inal,  mIbL 
and  often  contradictory  icirraiives  of  the  aiLiuo  m  i  iiiiiiwii  I 
is  often  extremely  difliLult  to  seize  the  ti'uLh,  v^kidt,  tn«IL' 
alike  partly  concealeil.  aud  to  be  found  cuntplct^  ia  mm 
In  this  fiiBt  Tolnme,  l.-Jles  de  Thou,  Stnda,  IteTd.  GiMim 
Meteren,  Boi^uDdios.  .M>^ur>ius,  Beutivoglio,  nod  eamo  e» 
dems ;  the  Memoirs  of  C>'U]i»«Ilor  Hoppenis,  the  Ufa  aod  or 
respondonce  of  his  fritiid  Viglius,  the  recanl«  of  tlw  tfU  J 
the  Counts  of  Hoonie  and  E^^mont,  the  defenoo  of  the  VH^ 
of  Orange,  and  some  kw  oLhcrs,  have  bean  my  ^mJilM  1 
nwst  here  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  a  «<m1i, 
with  inudi  indnstij  and  critical  acumen,  and  wiiuw  wilk 
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i    singular  truthfulness  and  impartialitj.      Besides  many  ori- 

1    ginal  documents  which  I  could  not  otherwise  have  had  access 

y    to,  it  lias  abstracted  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  excellent  works 

I    of  Bos,  Hooft,  Bandt,  Le  Clerc,  which  either  were  impossible 

'^    for  me  to  procure,  or  were  not  available  to  my  use,  as  being 

I    written  in  Dutch,  which  I  do  not  understand.    I  allude  to  the 

f    general  history  of  the  United  Netherlands,  which  was  published 

j    in  Holland  during  the  present  century.  An  otherwise  ordinary 

writer,  Eichard  Dinoth,  has  also  been  of  service  to  me,  by  the 

^    many  extracts  he  gives  from  the  pamphlets  of  the  day,  which 

.     have  been  long  lost.     I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  procure 

!     the  Correspondence  of  Cardinal  Granvella,  which  also  would, 

^     no  doubt,  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  history  of  these 

times.    The  lately  published  work  on  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 

by  my  excellent  countryman.  Professor  Spittler  of  Gottingen, 

reached  me  too  late  for  its  sagacious  and  important  contents 

to  be  available  for  my  purpose. 

The  more  I  am  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  French 
history-,  the  more  I  lament,  that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to 
study,  as  I  could  have  wished,  its  copious  annals,  in  the 
original  sources  and  contemporaneous  documents,  and  to  re- 
produce it,  abstracted  of  the  form  in  which  it  was  transmitted 
to  me  by  the  more  intelligent  of  my  predecessors,  and  thereby 
emancipate  myself  from  the  influence,  which  every  talented 
author  exercises  more  or  less  upon  his  readers.  But  to  effect 
this,  tlie  work  of  a  few  years  must  have  become  the  labour  of  a 
life.  ^ly  aim  in  making  this  attempt  will  be  more  than  at- 
tained, if  it  should  convince  a  portion  of  the  reading  public,  of 
the  possibility  of  writing  a  history  with  historic  truth,  without 
making  a  trial  of  patience  to  the  reader ;  and  if  it  should 
extort  from  another  portion  the  confession,  that  history  oaa 
l)orrow  from  a  cognate  art,  without  thereby,  of  necessity,  be- 
coming a  romance. 

Weiouir,  Michaelmas  Fair,  1788. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  po1itio«l  eveuli  wUA  hm 
rendered  the  1 6  th  centuiy,  among  die  brightest  of  tiie  woM* 
epochs,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  ronndation  of  die 
the  Netherlands.  If  the  glittering  ezploite  of 
the  pernicious  lust  of  power,  claim  oor  admuwtion,  liov 
more  should  an  event,  in  which  oppfesaed  Immauity  aUigj^ 
for  its  noblest  rights,  where  with  the  good  cmae  uuwi»i 
powers  are  united,  and  the  resources  of  resolnte  dofmr  to* 
umph  in  unequal  contest  over  the  terrible  arts  of  tjiSMj. 

Great  and  encouraging  is  the  zefleotioii*  that  then  kaw* 
source  left  us  against  the  arrogant  snrpatioiis  of  legd  wmt: 
that  its  best  contrived  plans  i  ixist  the  libertf  of  ■■* 
kind  may  be  rendered  abortive ;  At  resolate  oppoaitifls* 
weaken  even  the  outstretched  arm  ui  a  tyrant ;  ania  that  hs 
perseverance  can  eventually  exhaust  its  feazfiil  lOMam 
Never  did  this  truth  penetrate  me  so  sensihlj,  as  in  Ai  hi- 
tory  of  that  memorable  rebellion,  which  tor  ewBt  sefowd  thi 
United  Netherlands  from  the  Spanish  Czown— and  i^mttm 
I  thought  it  not  unworthy  the  attempt,  to  exhibit  to  theasrii 
this  grand  memorial  of  social  muon,  that  it  maj  amkan  is  Ai 
breast  of  my  reader  a  spirit-stirring  oonscioaaness  of  bii  on 
powers,  and  give  a  new  and  irrefragable  example  of 
dare  venture  in  a  good  cause,  and  what  th^  mqr  ai 
by  union.  It  is  not  that  which  is  extraonjinaiy  or 
this  event,  which  induces  me  to  describe  it.  The 
the  world  have  recorded  similar  enterprises,  whidi :  _ 
bolder  in  the  conception,  and  more  brilliant  in  the' 
Some  states  have  fEdlen  with  a  more  intpnari^ 
others  have  risen  with  more  exalted  strides*  Nor 
to  look  for  prominent  heroes,  colossal  persopages,  or 

history  <n  past  timns  pa 


marvellous  exploits  which  the 
in  such  rich  abundance.    Those  times  are  gone^  tha 
no  more.     In  the  soft  lap  of  refinement,  we  hs^s 
powers  to  relax,  which  those  ages  exercised  i 
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sarj.     With  admiring  awe,  we  wonder  at  these  gigantic  images, 
AS  a  feeble  old  man  gazes  on  the  athletic  sports  of  youth. 

Not  80,  however,  in  the  history  before  us.  The  people 
here  presented  to  our  notice,  were  the  most  peaceful  in  this 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  less  capable  than  their  neighbours  of 
that  heroic  spirit,  which  im2)arts  a  higher  character  to  the 
most  insignificant  actions.  The  pressure  of  circumstances 
surprised  them  with  its  peculiar  power,  and  forced  a  transitory 
greatness  upon  them,  which  they  never  should  have  possessed, 
and  may  perhaps  never  possess  again.  It  is,  indeed,  exactly 
^  the  want  of  heroic  greatness,  which  makes  this  event  peculiar 
and  instructive;  and  while  others  aim  at  showing  the  superi- 
ority of  genius  over  chance,  I  present  here  a  picture,  where 
necessity  created  genius,  and  accident  made  heroes. 

If,  in  any  case,  it  be  permitted  to  acknowledge  the  interfer- 
ence of  Providence  in  human  affairs,  it  is  certainly  allowable 
in  the  present  history :  so  contradictory  does  its  course  appear 
to  reason  and  experience.  Philip  II.,  the  most  powerful 
sovereign  of  his  line — whose  dreaded  superiority  menaced  the 
independence  of  Europe— whose  treasures  surpassed  the  col- 
lective wealth  of  all  the  monarchs  of  Christendom  besides — 
whose  ambitious  projects  were  backed  by  numerous  and  well- 
disciplined  armies — whose  troops,  hardened  by  long  and 
bloody  wars,  and  in  the  recollection  of  their  own  past  victories, 
and  confident  in  the  irresbtible  powers  of  the  nation,  were 
eager  for  any  enterprise  that  promised  glory  and  spoil,  and  to 
second  with  prompt  and  ready  obedience  the  daring  genius  of 
their  leaders — this  dreaded  potentate  is  here  exhibited  to  us 
obstinately  devoted  to  one  favourite  project,  dedicating  to  it 
the  unceasing  efforts  of  a  long  reign,  and  bringing  all  these 
terrible  resources  to  bear  upon  it ;  but  forced  at  last,  in  the 
evening  of  his  days,  to  renounce  it — the  mighty  Philip  II. 
engaging  in  combat  with  a  few  weak  and  powerless  adver- 
saries, and  retiring  from  it  with  disgrace. 

And  with  what  adversaries  ?  Here,  a  peaceful  tribe  of  fish- 
ermen and  shepherds,  in  an  almost  forgotten  comer  of  Eu- 
rope, which  with  difficulty  they  had  rescued  from  the  ocean ; 
the  sea  their  profession,  and  at  once  their  wealth  and  their 
plague;  poverty  with  freedom  their  highest  blessing,  their 
glory,  their  virtue.  There,  a  harmless,  moral,  commercial 
people,  reveUing  in  the  abundant  firuits  of  thriving  industryy 


which  had  pnrci  Urn 
of  af&aetiee.  thefhntt 
i,  oitd  leam  to  llunt  dc 
mew  views  of  tnMli.ite 


»S 


jealous  of  the 

beae£Bcton.     In  die  b^fpr 

the  Barrow  circle  of  immei       f^ 

higher  uid  nobler  gnttifieaiioiri. 

gtaddeoing  dswn  now  broke  v 

beam  on  this  &Toared  clime,  i  free  burgfaei 

joj  the  light,  which  oppr  misemlile  sfatrea  ihu  at 

A  spirit  of  independence,  wmcn  n   root  to  afoompanjrtb^ 

aoce  and  freedom,  lured  this  psopla  on  to  exAmiDO  tlie  i^ 

rity  of  tmtjqnated  opiniotis,  to  breah  an  iannata* 

chiun.     The  sereie  rod  of  i     p        l  whs  heH 

them;  an  arbitrary  power       ski      il  to  tear  a 

tdon  (^  their  happinMS ;   too        i    An  of  thedr  Ism  bUMl 

their  tyrant     Simple  in      ni  craft,  as  tn  thoir 

thej  dared  to  appeal  to  i  Bties,   and  to  nmml  At 

Lord  of  both  Indies  of      )  m  naturp. 

Uie  whole  issue  of  thin         jn  rid  that 

lion,  which  in  Bmssela  was  sl^^ea  ir  il,v  a  iBwfnl 

The  complaints  of  Brabant  -ed   a    pmdent 

Philip  II.  sent  an  execationer,      d  the  ugnal  lor  HK^ 

gireo.    An  unparalleled  tyrannj  i  s^lcd  both  pgnpT^  ^ 

life.     The  despairing  citizens,  tD\  hom  tlie  choice  of  1^ 

was  all  that  iras  left,  chose  the  i       er  one  •>□  tlie  liallllMl 

A  wealthy  and  losnrknu  oaliini  lov^s   pnu-xs  bni  heaMi 

warlike  as  soon  as  it  beeomea  poor,     Theu  it   in  imwh  In  li— 

ble  for  a  life,  triiich  k  deprifM  of  every  thiit^  that  ba4  laii 

it  desirable.     In  s  moment,  the      ;q  of  r'-bellion  Moid  ^ 

most  distant  prOTinoes ;  tiside  ana  iiomtuoree  arn  at  a  tttti 

still,  the  shipe  disappear  bom  t       lurbonra.  the  artban  ahtt 

dens  his  wontsfaop,  me  mstio  1       unciillivnrtnl  Aaldo.     Tbst 

sands  fled  to  distant  lands;  a        iisiAnd  vioxims  fefl  (n  tr 

bloody  field,  and  fresh  thousands    iri>S'S(.<<l  on  ;  liir  diviae,  *- 

deed,  mast  that  doctrine  be,  for  iri  I'h  men  miuIiI  die  «o  it 

fully.     All  th&t  was  wagitin^  i  le  last  tuJtiffvit^  haii.  ti* 

enlightened  enterprising  spirit,  u> ;  r-'ize  n»  this  amt  pubtMil 

crisis,  and  to  mature  the  ofbpriag  :>(  clinnre  to  die  dasifwrf 

wisdom.     William  the  Silent  den>  iii  himwtlf,  a  seeood  Bn- 

tus.  to  the  great  canse  of  lifoeitr.     Sirjwirior  lo  a  liowM 

Gelfishneas,  he  sent  in  to  the  t         •  h'\%  Tr^iisfantioa  ef  «Am 

which  devolved  on  him  obje  t&  ■mmo^ 

mously  divesting  himself  of  all  nis  idaa^  t«4* 
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ficended  to  a  state  of  voluntary  poverty,  and  became  but  a  citizen 


^    of  the  vorld.    The  cause  of 


ustice  was  staked  upon  the  ha- 


^     zardous  game  of  battle ;  but  the  sudden  levies  of  mercenaries 
1     and  peaceful  husbandmen  could  not  withstand  the  terrible  on- 
'     set  of  an  experienced  force.     Twice  did  the  brave  William 
"     lead  his  dispirited  troops  against  the  tyrant,  twice  was  he 
'     abandoned  by  them,  but  not  by  his  courage. 
'         Philip   II.   sent  as  many  reinforcements,  as  the  dread- 
I     ful  importunity  of  his  viceroy  begged  for.     Fugitives,  whom 
f     their  fatherland  rejected,  sought  a  new  country  on  the  ocean, 
i     and  turned  to  satisfy,  on  the  ships  of  their  enemy,  the  demon 
I     of  vengeance  and  of  want.     Naval  heroes  were  now  formed 
out  of  corsairs,  and  a  marine  collected  out  of  piratical  vessels, 
I     and  out  of  morasses  arose  a  Republic.    Seven  provinces  threw 
off  the  yoke  at  the  same  time,  to  form  a  new,  youthful  state, 
I     powerful  by  its  waters,  and  its  union,  and  despair.     A  solemn 
decree  of  the  whole  nation  deposed  the  tyrant,  and  the  Spa- 
nish name  disappeared  from  all  the  laws. 

For  what  had  now  been  done,  no  forgiveness  remained ; 
the  Hepublic  became  formidable,  because  it  was  no  longer 
possible  for  her  to  retrace  her  steps  ;  factions  distracted  her 
within ;  her  terrible  element,  the  sea  itself,  leaguing  with  her 
oppressors,  threatened  her  very  infancy  with  a  premature 
grave.  She  felt  herself  succumb  to  the  superior  force  of  the 
enemy,  and  cast  herself  a  suppliant  before  the  most  powerful 
thrones  of  Europe,  begging  them  to  accept  a  dominion  which 
she  herself  could  no  longer  protect.  At  last,  but  with  diffi- 
culty— so  despised  at  first  was  this  state,  that  even  the  rapacity 
of  foreign  monarchs  spumed  her  opening  bloom — a  stranger 
deigned  to  accept  their  importunate  offer  of  a  dangerous 
crown.  New  hopes  began  to  revive  her  sinking  courage ;  but 
in  this  new  father  of  his  country,  destiny  gave  her  a  traitor ; 
and  in  the  critical  emergency,  when  the  implacable  foe  was  in 
full  force  before  her  very  gates,  Charles  of  Anjou  invaded  the 
liberties  which  he  had  been  called  to  protect.  The  assassin's 
hand,  too,  tore  the  steersman  from  the  rudder,  and  with 
William  of  Orange  the  career,  seemingly,  of  the  infant  Repub- 
lic, and  all  her  guardian  angels,  fled  :  but  the  ship  continued  to 
scud  along  in  the  storm,  and  the  swelling  canvass  carried  her 
safe  without  the  steersman's  help. 

Philip  II.  missed  the  fruits  of  a  deed,  which  cost  him 

A  A 
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nis  royal  honour,  ani  periiape,  also,  iSa  self-ie^ect  I* 
berty  straggled  on  stiU  "with  despotism,  ia  the  imsattawi 
dubious  contest ;  sanguinary  battles  weze  iaa^A;  a  1n3b 
array  of  heroes  succeeded  each  other  on  flie  field  of  ^or: 
and  Flanders  and  Brabant  were  the  schools  which  tdiad 
generals  for  the  coming  century.  A  long^  Jefatttaling  v 
laid  waste  the  open  country ;  victor  and  Tanqaiahed  alike  m 
bathed  in  blood ;  while  the  rising  repablic  of  llie  nmtenfR 
a  welcome  to  fugitive  industry,  and  out  of  tlie  mfais,  endil 
the  noble  edifice  of  its  own  greatness.  For  Ibitf  yens  t« 
lasted,  whose  happy  termination  was  not  to  Ueaa  the  ipi 
eye  of  Philip ;  which  destroyed  one  Paradise  in  EoiOB^  n 
create  a  new  one  out  of  its  shattered  finagments ;  idnn  h 
stroyed  the  choicest  flower  of  military  youth,  md  nUe  i 
enriched  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  globe,  impovenU 
the  possessor  of  the  golden  Peru.  This  monaich,  wfao,eiv 
without  oppressing  his  subjects,  could  expend  nine  hmiM 
tons  of  gold,  but  who  by  tyrannical  Tnt»n»i^  extorted  ftr  nat 
heaped  on  his  depopulated  kingdom  a  debt  of  one  hBBM 
and  forty  millions  of  ducats.  An  implacable  hatred  of  ^batf, 
swallowed  up  all  these  treasures,  and  consumed  in  frniika 
labour  his  royal  life.  But  the  Reformation  tbrore  anudst  Ai 
devastation  of  his  sword,  and  over  the  blood  of  her  dKasB 
the  banner  of  the  new  republic  floated  Yictorioos. 

This  improbable  turn  of  affidrs  seems  to  bolder  oa  a 
miracle ;  much,  however,  combined  to  break  the  posv  d 
Philip,  and  to  favour  the  progress  of  the  infimt  state.  Ed 
the  whole  weight  of  his  power  fallen  on  the  United  I^ 
vinces,  there  had  been  no  hope  for  their  religion,  «r  tkir 
liberty.  His  own  ambition  came  to  the  assistance  of  tkr 
weakness,  by  tempting  him  to  divide  bis  strength.  Tlie  a- 
pensive  policy  of  maintaining  traitors  in  ereiy  caUaet  cf 
Europe ;  the  support  of  the  League  in  Fnmoe ;  the  zemltrf 
the  Moors  in  Granada ;  the  conquest  of  Portogd ;  and  At 
magnificent  fabric  of  the  Escurial,  drained  at  last  his  tf 
parently  inexhaustible  treasures,  andprevented  his  actina  v 
the  field  with  spirit  and  energy.  The  German  <*HI  IiiShb 
troops,  who  were  allured  to  his  banner  only  by  the  hoee  d 
gain,  mutinied  when  he  could  no  longer  pay  tJMwn^^  and&A* 
lessly  abandoned  their  leaders  in  the  decisiTe  '''YFn^ui  ef  tf* 
tion.     Tbese  terrible  instruments  of  oppressum 
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^  their  dangerous  power  against  their  employer,  and  wreaked 
I  tlieir  yindictive  rage  on  the  provinces  which  remained  faitliful 
1  to  him.  The  unfortunate  armament  against  England,  on 
Jl  which,  like  a  desperate  gamester,  he  had  staked  the  whole 
i  strength  of  his  lungdom,  completed  his  ruin ;  with  the  Ar- 
I,  mada  sank  the  wealth  of  the  two  Indies,  and  the  flower  of 
•    Spanish  chivalry. 

L  But  iu  the  very  same  proportion  that  the  Spanish  power 
declined,  the  Repuhlic  acquired  fresh  vigaur.  The  breaches 
which  the  new  religion,  the  tyranny  of  the  Inquisition,  the 
furious  rapacity  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  devastations  of  a  long 
war,  unbroken  by  any  interval  of  peace,  made  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Hainault,  at  once  the  arse- 
nals and  the  magazines  of  this  expensive  contest,  naturally 
'  rendered  it,  every  year,  more  difficult  to  support  and  recruit 
the  royal  armies.  The  Catholic  Netherlands  had  already  lost 
a  million  of  citizens,  and  the  trodden  fields  maintained  their 
husbandmen  no  longer.  Spain  itself  had  but  few  more  men 
to  spare.  That  coimtry,  surprised  by  a  sudden  affluence, 
which  brought  idleness  with  it,  had  lost  much  of  its  popula- 
tion, and  could  not  long  support  these  continual  drafts  of  men, 
both  for  the  New  World  and  the  Netherlands.  Of  these 
conscripts,  few  ever  saw  their  country  again ;  and  these  few 
having  left  it  as  youths,  returned  to  it  inErm  and  old.  Gold, 
which  had  become  more  common,  made  soldiers  proportion- 
ately dearer ;  the  growing  charm  of  effeminacy  enhanced  the 
price  of  the  opposite  virtues.  Wholly  different  was  the  pos- 
ture of  affairs  with  the  rebels.  The  thousands  whom  the 
cruelty  of  the  Viceroy  expelled  from  the  southern  Netherlands, 
the  war  of  the  Huguenots  from  France,  as  well  as  all  whom  the 
constraint  of  conscience  drove  from  the  other  parts  of  Europe, 
all  these  flocked  to  unite  themselves  with  them.  The  whole 
Christian  world  was  their  recruiting  ground.  The  fanaticism 
both  of  the  persecutor  and  the  persecuted,  worked  in  their 
behalf.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  doctrine  newly  embraced,  re- 
^enge,  want,  and  hopeless  misery,  drew  to  their  standard 
adventurers  from  every  part  of  Europe.  All  whom  the  new 
doctrine  had  won,  all  who  had  already  suffered,  or  had  still 
cause  of  fear  from  despotism,  linked  their  own  fortunes  with 
those  of  the  new  Republic.  Every  injury  inflicted  by  a  tyrant, 
gave  a  right  of  citizenship  in  Holland.    Men  pressed  towards 
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a  country,  where  liberty  raised  her  inspiriting  bamiar,  ilm 
respect  and  security  were  ensured  to  a  fbgitiTe  idigioii,  ai 
even  revenge  on  the  oppressors.  If  vre  oonadar  tha  m 
flux  of  all  people  to  Holland,  in  the  present  d«f,  vbo  ■ 
their  entrance  upon  her  territoxj  are  reinveBtea  in  As 
rights  as  men,  what  must  it  have  been  then,  when  the  ni 
of  Eui'ope  groaned  under  a  heavy  bondage,  ivfaen  Amstoin 
was  nearly  the  only  free  port  for  all  opinions  f  Many  haatd 
families  sought  a  refuge  for  their  wealth,  in  a  land  ulucktb 
ocean  and  domestic  concord  powerfblly  combined  to  pnCiC 
The  republican  army  maintained  its  fail  conipl0mant.viAflS 
the  plough  being  stripped  of  hands  to  'wozk  it.  Amidik 
clash  of  arms,  trade  and  industiy  flourished;  and  the  peveU 
citizen  enjoyed  in  anticipation  ail  the  fhiits  of  liberty,  vUd 
foreigil  blood  must  first  purchase.  At  the  Tezy  time,  ite 
the  Eepublic  of  Holland  was  struggling  for  existence*  ^ 
extended  her  dominions  beyond  the  ocean,  and  ms  qoiedf 
occupied  in  erecting  her  East  Indian  empire. 

Moreover,  Spain  maintained  this  expensive  mac  with  6aL 
unfrucdfying  gold,  that  never  retumra  into  the  hand  aink 
gave  it  away,  while  it  raised  the  price  of  all  niurwi iVt 
The  treasuries  of  the  Republic  were  indnstiy  and  coounenk 
Time  lessened  the  one,  whilst  it  multiplied  the  other.  Et 
actly  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  resources  of  tfaa  Sfi* 
nish  Government  became  exhausted  by  the  long  uailiw 
ance  of  the  war,  the  Republic  began  to  reap  a  flcher  ktf- 
vest.  The  field  was  sown  sparingly  with  choice  seed,  mi 
it  bore  fruit,  though  late,  yet  a  hundred-fold ;  bat  Ae  tm 
from  which  Philip  gathered  fruit,  was  a  fsJlen  trunk;  iridck 
never  again  became  verdant. 

Philip's  adverse  destiny  decreed,  that  all  the  txeunrm^iaA 
he  lavished  for  the  oppression  of  the  Provinces,  oontriburf 
to  enrich  them.  The  incessant  outlay  of  Spaiuah  gold  hi 
difFused  riches  and  luxury  throughout  Europe ;  bat  the  » 
creasing  wants  of  Europe  were  supplied  chiefi^br  the  Nate** 
landers,  who  were  masters  of  the  commezce  m  the  knaaa 
world,  and  who,  by  their  dealings,  fixed  the  price  of  all  wBh 
chandize.  Even  during  the  v^ar,  Philip  coaldTnot  pnUhit  kii 
own  subjects  from  trading  with  the  Uepablio ;  naj,  hs  eooU 
not  even  desire  it.  He  himself  paid  the  v^els 
pauses  of  their  own  defence ;  for  the  veiy 
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rain  them,  increased  the  sale  of  their  goods.  The  enormous 
Bums  expended  on  his  fleets  and  armies  flowed,  for  the  most 
part,  into  the  exchequer  of  the  Republic,  which  was  more  or 
less  connected  with  the  commerci^  places  of  Flanders  and 
Brabant.  Whatever  Philip  attempted  against  the  rebels, 
operated  directly  in  their  favour. 

The  sluggish  progress  of  this  war,  did  the  king  as  much 
injury,  as  it  brought  advantage  to  the  rebels.  His  army  was 
composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  remains  of  those  victo- 
rious troops  which  had  gathered  their  laurels  imder  Charles  V. 
Old  and  long  services  entitled  them  to  repose ;  many  of  them, 
\?hom  the  war  had  enriched,  impatiently  longed  for  their 
homes,  and  to  end  in  ease  a  life  of  hardship.  Their  former 
zeal,  their  heroic  spirit,  and  their  discipline,  relaxed  in  the 
same  proportion  as  they  thought  they  had  redeemed  their 
honour  and  their  duty,  and  as  they  began  to  reap  at  last  the 
reward  of  so  many  engagements.  Besides,  the  troops, 
which  had  been  accustomed,  by  their  irresistible  impetuosity, 
to  vanquish  all  opponents,  w^ere  necessarily  wearied  out  by  a 
war  which  was  carried  on,  not  so  much  against  men  as  against 
the  elements ;  which  exercised  their  patience,  more  than  it 
gratified  tlieir  love  of  glory ;  and  where  there  was  less  of  dan- 
ger than  of  diflficulty  and  want  to  contend  with.  Neither 
personal  courage,  nor  long  military  experience,  were  of 
avail  in  a  countr}-,  whose  peculiar  features  gave  the  most 
dastardly  the  advantage  over  them.  In  fine,  a  single  dis- 
comfiture on  foreign  groimd,  did  them  more  injury  than  any 
victories  gained  over  an  enemy  at  home,  could  profit  them. 
With  the  rebels,  the  case  was  exactly  the  reverse.  In  so  pro- 
ti*acted  a  wai*,  in  which  no  decisive  battle  took  place,  the 
weaker  party  must  naturally  learn  at  last  the  art  of  defence 
from  the  stronger ;  slight  defeats  accustomed  him  to  danger, 
slight  victories  animated  his  confidence. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  the  republican  army 
scarce  dared  to  show  itself  in  the  field ;  the  long  continuance 
of  the  struggle  practised  and  hardened  it.  As  the  royal  armies 
grew  wearied  of  victory,  the  confidence  of  the  rebels  rose 
with  their  improved  discipline  and  experience.  At  last,  at 
the  end  of  half  a  century,  master  and  pupil  separated,  un- 
subdued, and  equal  in  the  fight. 

Again,  throughout  the  war  the  rebels  acted  with  more 
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concord  and  unanimity  than  the  royalistB.  Befioce  the  finna 
had  lost  their  first  leader,  the  govenmient  of  the  Nelhcrinai 
had  passed  through  as  many  as  five  hmids.  The  Dndbesd 
Parma's  indecision  soon  imparted  itself  to  the  edbiDetd 
Madrid,  which,  in  a  short  time,  xan  thioo^  neeriy  all  a 
various  systems  of  state  policy.  Duke  AlTa*B  infieziUe  sttB 
ness,  the  mildness  of  his  successor  BequoBcene,  Don  Join  c 
Austria  s  insidious  cunning,  and  the  actiYe  and  impeooi 
mind  of  the  Prince  of  Parma,  gave  as  many  opposite  dnee 
tions  to  the  war,  while  the  plan  of  the  rebelfioii  lenuBBei 
the  same  in  a  single  head,  who,  as  he  saw  it  cleazlj,  poisaB 
it  with  vigour.  The  greatest  evil  for  the  king  was,  nti  di 
right  principles  of  action  generally  missed  the  ri^^  moBB 
of  application.  In  the  commencement  of  the  troobkift  vba 
the  advantage  was  as  yet  clearly  on  the  king's  side,  vba 
prompt  resolution  and  manly  firmness  mi^^t  have  cnifllied& 
rebellion  in  the  cradle,  the  reins  of  goveizunent  ^were  tSkm 
to  hang  loose  in  the  hands  of  a  woman.  After  the  ootbm 
had  come  to  an  open  revolt,  and  the  strength  of  the  htOM 
and  of  the  king  stood  more  equally  balanced,  and  when  a  ikitt 
flexibility  could  alone  have  averted  the  impending  dffl  vi 
the  government  devolved  on  a  man,  who  was  deficient  in  ifc 
necessary  qualification.  So  watchful  an  ohser^er  at  ^: 
liam  the  Silent,  £uled  not  to  improve  ereij  advinta 
which  the  faulty  policy  of  his  adversary  presented,  aad  va 
silent  industry,  he  slowly  advanced  bis  great  ondcitiiki^i 
its  accomplishment. 

But  why  did  not  Philip  II.  himself  appear  in  die  $ 
therlands  ?  Why  did  he  prefer  to  employ  eveij  other  mai 
however  improbable,  rather  than  make  trial  of  the  as 
remedy  which  could  ensure  success?  To  cuzb  theufiaym 
power  and  insolence  of  the  nobility,  there  was  no  csnediB 
more  natural  than  the  presence  of  their  master*  Bda 
royalty  itself,  all  secondary  dignity  must  unniwiMll/  hv 
sunk,  all  other  splendour  be  dimmed.  Tnstnad  ct  d 
truth  Bowing  slowly  and  obscurely  throng  inmora 
to  the  distant  throne,  so  that  procrastinated  me 
redress  gave  time  to  ripen  ebullitions  of  the 
acts  of  deliberation,  his  own  penetrating  ffl<»^iffft  voold  at  om 
have  been  able  to  separate  truth  m>m  vor;  aai  cii 
policy  alone,   not  to  speak  of  his  hn  j,  wmM  tm 
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L  saved  tlie  land  a  million  of  citizens.  The  nearer  to  their 
source,  the  more  weighty  would  his  edicts  have  been ;  the 
thicker  they  fell  on  tneir  object,  the  weaker  and  the  more 
dispiiitcd  the  efforts  of  the  rebels.  It  costs  infinitely  more 
to  commit  an  evil  towards  an  enemy  in  his  presence  than 
in  his  absence.  At  first,  the  rebellion  appeared  to  tremble 
at  its  o>M]  name,  and  long  sheltered  itself  under  the  in- 
genious pretext  of  defending  the  cause  of  its  sovereign, 
against  the  arbitrary  assumptions  of  his  own  viceroy. 
Philips  appearance  in  Brussels  would  have  put  an  end 
at  once  to  this  juggling.  In  that  case,  the  rebels  would 
have  been  compelled  to  act  up  to  their  pretence,  or  to 
cast  aside  the  mask,  and  so,  by  appearing  in  their  true 
shape,  condemn  themselves.  And  what  a  relief  for  the 
Netherlands,  if  the  king  s  presence  had  only  spared  them 
those  evils,  which  were  inflicted  upon  them  without  his 
knowledge,  and  contrary  to  his  will.  What  gain  to  him- 
self, even  if  it  had  only  enabled  him  to  watch  over  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  vast  sums,  which,  illegally  raised  on  the 
plea  of  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  disappeared  in  the 
plundering  hands  of  his  deputies. 

What  the  latter  were  compelled  to  extort  by  the  unnatural 
expedient  of  terror,  the  nation  would  have  been  disposed  to 
grant  to  the  sovereign  Majesty.  That  which  made  his 
ministers  detested,  would  have  rendered  the  monarch  feared ; 
for  the  abuse  of  hereditary  power  presses  less  painfully 
than  the  abuse  of  that  which  is  delegated.  His  presence 
would  have  saved  thousands,  had  he  been  nothing  more 
than  an  economical  despot;  and  even  had  he  been  less, 
the  awe  of  his  person  would  have  preserved  a  territory,  which 
was  lost  through  hatred  and  contempt  for  his  instruments. 

In  the  same  manner,  as  the  oppression  of  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands  excited  the  sympathy  of  all  who  valued  their 
own  rights,  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  their  disobedi- 
ence and  defection  would  have  been  a  call  to  all  princes  to 
maintain  their  own  prerogatives  in  the  case  of  their  neigh- 
bours. But  jealousy  of  Spain  got  the  better  of  political 
sympathies,  and  the  first  powers  of  Europe  arraDged  them- 
selves more  or  less  openly  on  the  side  of  freedom. 

Althou^  bound  to  the  house  of  Spain  by  the  ties  of 
relationship,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  IL  gave  it  just  cause 
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to  charge  him  with  secretly  faYouxinff  tha   xMk.    Bfte 
ofTer  of  his  mediation,  he  implicitlj  acknowledged  the  pni 
justice  of  their  complaints,  which  could  not  Dot  eneoop 
them  to  a  resolute  perseverance  in  their  titmnamAm    (jyjr 
an  Emperor  sincerely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Sgmi 
house,  William  of   Orange  would  acazeely  hsve  drni  ■ 
many  troops  and  so  much  money  from  Geimsiiy.    Ras 
without  openly  and  formally  breakm|^  the  pesoOv  pliBeii 
Prince  of  the  Blood  at  the  head  of  the  Netheiisiidiih  nUi: 
and  it  ^vas  with  French  gold,  and  £Vench  tnops,  tint  lb 
operations  of  the  latter  were  chiefly  condiicted.    ElaiM 
of  England,  too,  did  but  exercise  a  just  retalistacm  sndreisf 
in  protecting  the  rebels  against  their  legitimate  BOiewigu,  ■■ 
although  her  meagre  and  sparing  aid,  availed  no  fiutker  Aa 
to  ^vard  off  utter  ruin  from  the  republic,  still  even  Aiiw 
infinitely  valuable,  at  a  moment  when  nothing  bat  hopeeoril 
have  supported  their  exhausted  courage.      With  bou  te 
powers,  Philip  at  the  time  was  at  peace*  bat  bodi  betE^ii 
him.     Between  the  weak  and  the  strong,  honestr  oftm  obM 
to  appear  a^drtue;  the  delicate  ties  idiicfa  bind  aquhiSi 
seldom  beneficial  to    him,  whom    all    men   lesr.      lUf 
had  banished  truth  from  political  interoonrse ;  he  lihBiat 
between  kings,   had  dissolved  all  mondily,   aojl  |iad  mk 
artifice  the  divinity  of  cabmets.    Withoat  once  entjofiiyAi 
advantages   of  his  superior  power,  he  had,  thtoonost  bs 
whole  life,  to  contend  with  the  jealoui^  which  it  ttwakwfllii 
others.     Europe  made  him  atone  for  the  poosible  aboMi  rfi 
power,  of  which  in  fact  he  never  had  the  rail  possesaion. 

If  against  the  disparity  between  the  two  oombstsnts 
at  first  sight,  is  so  astounding,  we  weidi  all  the 
circumstances  which  were  adverse  to  Spam,  bat  bef 
Neilierlands,  that  which  is  supernatural  in  this  event  «9 
disappear,  but  that  which  is  extraordinaiy  vemains— Md  • 
just  standard  is  furnished,  by  which  to  estimate  the  nal  aadl 
of  these  republicans  in  working  out  their  freedom.  It  HStf 
not,  however,  be  thought  that  so  accurate  a  t^^^>ntm§imm  if 
the  opposed  powers  could  have  preceded  the  ondattakiag 
itself,  or  that,  on  entering  this  unknown  aea*  theyabaair 
knew  the  shore  on  which  they  would  ultiniately  be  laadai 
Tlie  work  did  not  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  its 
in  the  mature  form  which  it  assumed  vrbfoa  ei 
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more  than  the  mind  of  Luther  foresaw  the  eternal  separation 
of  creeds,  when  he  began  to  oppose  the  sale  of  indulgences. 
What  a  difference  between  the  modest  procession  of  those 
suitora  in  Brussels,  who  prayed  for  a  more  humane  treatment 
as  a  favour,  and  the  dreaded  msyesty  of  a  free  state,  which 
treated  with  kings  as  equals,  and  in  less  than  a  century 
gave  away  the  throne  of  its  former  tyrant.  The  unseen  hand 
of  fate  gave  to  the  discharged  arrow  a  higher  flight,  and 
quite  a  different  direction  from  that  which  it  first  received 
from  the  bowstring.  In  the  womb  of  happy  Brabant,  that 
liberty  had  its  birth,  which,  torn  from  its  mother  in  its  earliest 
infancy,  was  to  gladden  the  so  despised  Holland.  But  the 
enterprise  must  not  be  less  thought  of,  because  its  issue 
differed  from  the  first  design  Man  works  up,  smooths,  and 
fashions  the  rough  stone  which  the  times  brmg  to  him,  the 
moment  and  the  instant  may  belong  to  him,  but  accident 
developes  the  history  of  the  world.  If  the  passions  which 
co-operated  actively  in  bringing  about  this  event,  were  only 
not  unworthy  of  the  gi*eat  work  to  which  they  were  uncon- 
Bciously  subservient — if  the  powers  which  aided  in  its  accom- 
plishment, and  the  single  actions,  out  of  whose  concatenation 
It  wonderfully  arose,  were  but  intrinsically  noble  powers,  and 
the  actions  beautiful  and  great,  then  is  the  event  grand, 
interesting,  and  fruitful  for  us,  and  we  are  at  liberty  to  wonder 
at  the  bold  offspring  of  chance,  or  rather  offer  up  our  admira- 
tion to  a  higher  Intelligence. 

The  history  of  the  world,  like  the  laws  of  nature,  is  con- 
sistent with  itself,  and  simple  as  the  soul  of  man.  Like  con- 
ditions produce  like  phenomena.  On  the  same  soil,  where 
now  the  Netherlanders  were  to  resist  their  Spanish  tyrants, 
their  forefathers,  the  Batavi  and  BelgaB,  fifteen  centuries  before^ 
combated  against  their  Roman  oppressors.  Like  the  former, 
submitting  reluctantly  to  a  haughty  master,  and  misgo 
vemed  by  rapacious  satraps,  they  broke  off  their  chaia 
^vith  like  resolution,  and  tried  their  fortune  in  a  similar 
unequal  combat.  The  same  pride  of  conquest,  the  same  na* 
tional  grandeur  marked  the  Spaniard  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy 
and  the  Roman  of  the  first;  the  same  valour  and  discipline 
distinguished  the  armies  of  both,  their  battle  array  inspired 
the  same  terror.  There,  as  here,  we  see  stratagem  in  combat 
with  superior  force,  and  firmness,  strengthened  by  unanimity. 
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weaiy  out  a  mighty  power  weakened  by  division ;  then,  i 
now,  private  hatred  arms  a  whole  nation ;  a  single  Tnati,  \a 
for  his  times,  reveals  to  them  the  dangeroos  secret  of  iba 
power,  aiid  brings  their  mute  grief  to  a  bloody  annonncese: 
"  Confess,  Batavians,''  cries  Clandios  Civilis  to  Ids  felkv 
citizens  in  the  sacred  grove,  "  we  are  no  longer  treatei  i 
formerly,  by  these  Ex)mans,  as  allies,  but  rather  as  sIiT»i 
We  are  handed  over  to  their  prsBfects  and  centurions,  vis 
when  satiated  with  our  plunder  and  ivith  our  blood,  ou 
way  for  others,  who,  under  different  names,  renew  the  saa 
outrages.  If  even  at  last  Home  deigns  to  send  us  a  hoot 
he  oppresses  us  with  an  ostentatious  and  csostly  retinae,  ai 
with  still  more  intolerable  pride.  The  levies  are  again  t 
hand  which  tear  for  ever  children  from  their  parents,  brotkB 
from  brothers.  Now,  Batavians,  is  oar  time.  Never  si 
Home  lie  so  prostrate  as  now.  Let  not  their  names  of  leoa 
terrify  you,  there  is  nothing  in  their  camps  bat  old  men  ui 
plunder.  Our  infantry  and  horsemen  are  strong ;  Geraaj 
is  allied  to  us  by  blood,  and  Gaul  is  ready  to  throw  off  ifl 
yoke.  Let  Syria  serve  them,  and  Asia  and  the  Eifff.  ^ 
are  used  to  bow  before  kings ;  many  still  live  who  were  Va 
among  us,  before  tribute  was  paid  to  the  Romans.  Hie  gia 
are  ever  with  the  brave."  Solemn  religions  rites  hallow  ttii 
conspii'acy,  like  the  league  of  the  Gueox ;  like  that,  it  qif^ 
wraps  itself  in  the  veil  of  submissiveness,  in  the  nuyestr  d\ 
great  name.  The  cohorts  of  Civilis  swear  allegiance  on  ihi 
Khiiie  to  yesx)asian  in  Syria,  as  the  covenant  did  to  Fhilbll 
The  same  arena  furnished  the  same  plan  of  defence,  the  soi 
refuge  to  despair.  Both  confided  their  wavering  fortmnf  v 
a  fiiendly  element;  in  the  same  distress,  Civilis  meserrcsk:! 


island,  as  fifteen  centuiies  after  him,  WillianL  of  Onnn  fi 
the  town  of  Leyden — through  an  artificial  in«Tiil«»;#>n  J^ 
valour  of  the  Batavi,  disclosed  the  impotemnr  of  the  fradfi 
ruler,  as  the  noble  courage  of  their  descendants  leresled  t 
the  whole  of  Europe  the  decay  of  Spanish  greatness.  Ik 
same  fecundity  of  genius  in  the  generals  of  boui  tjinyy  ggn  t 
the  war  a  similarly  obstinate  continuance,  and  neailj  as  dook 
ful  an  issue ;  one  difference,  nevertheless,  distingnidieB  thf 
the  Romans  and  Batavians  fought  humanely,  lor  ther  fid  tf 
fight  for  religion. 
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\i  BOOK  I. 

J       EARLIER  mSXORT  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  UP  TO  THE  SIXTEENTH 
f  CENTURY. 

^     Before  we  consider  the  immediate  history  of  this  great  re- 

^     volution,  it  will  be  advisable  to  go  a  few  steps  back  into  the 

'      ancient  records  of  the  country,  and  to  trace  the  origin  of  that 

constitution,  which  we  find  it  possessed  of,  at  the  time  of  this 

remaikable  change. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  people,  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
world,  is  the  moment  of  its  fall ;  their  conquerors  first  gave 
them  a  political  existence.  The  extensive  region,  whicn  is 
bounded  by  Germany  on  the  east,  on  the  south  by  France,  on 
the  north  and  north-west  by  the  North  Sea,  and  which  we 
comprehend  imder  the  general  name  of  the  Netherlands,  was, 
at  the  time  when  the  Romans  invaded  Gaul,  divided  amongst 
three  principal  nations,  all  originally  of  German  descent, 
German  institutions,  and  German  spirit.  The  Khine  formed 
its  boundaries.  On  the  left  of  the  river  dwelt  the  BelgSB,  on 
its  right  the  Frisii,  and  the  Batavi  on  the  island  which 
its  two  arms  then  formed  with  the  ocean.  All  these  several 
nations  were  sooner  or  later  reduced  into  subjection  by  the 
Eomans,  but  their  conquerors  themselves  give  us  the  most 
glorious  testimony  to  their  valour.  The  Belgae,  writes  Ciesar, 
were  the  only  people  amongst  the  Gauls  who  repulsed  the 
invasion  of  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri.  The  Batavi,  Tacitus 
tells  us,  surpassed  all  the  tribes  on  the  Ehine  in  braveiy. 
This  fierce  nation  paid  its  tribute  in  soldiers,  and  was  reserved 
by  its  conquerors,  like  arrow  and  sword,  only  for  battle. 
The  Eomans  themselves  acknowledged  the  Batavian  horsemen 
to  be  their  best  cavalry.  Like  the  Swiss  at  this  day,  they 
formed  for  a  long  time  the  body  guard  of  the  Roman  Em- 
peror ;  their  wild  courage  terrified  the  Dacians,  as  they  saw 
them,  in  full  armour,  swimming  across  the  Danube.  The 
Batavi  accompanied  Agricola  in  his  expedition  against  Bri- 
tain, and  helped  him  to  conquer  that  island.  The  Frieses 
were,  of  all,  the  last  subdued,  and  the  first  to  regain  th^ 
liberty.  The  morasses  among  which  they  dwelt,  attracted 
tlje  conquerors  later,  and  enhanced  the  price  of  conqnast. 
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The  Eoman  Dnisus,  who  made  war  in  these  regioiit»  hi  i 
canal  cut  from  tlie  Hhine  into  the  Flero,  the  present  Zoiii 
Zee,  through  Tvhich  the  Eoman  fleet  penetratediiito  the  lU 
Sea,  and  from  thence,  entering  the  mouths  of  the  Bm  d 
the  Weser,  found  an  easy  passage  into  the  int^TWr  of  te 
many. 

Through  four  centuries,  we  find  Batavian  troops  in  the  Ik 
man  armies,  hut  after  the  time  of  HonoriiiSy  their  mam  fr 
appears  from  histoiy.  Presently  we  discover  their  idndoiv 
run  by  the  Franks,  who  again  lost  themselves  in  the  af* 
ing  country  of  Belgium.  The  Frieses  threw  off  the  jobrf 
their  distant  and  powerless  rulers,  and  again  appeuedMtte 
and  even  a  conquering  people,  who  goyemed  jImmh— iii  b 
their  own  customs  and  a  remnant  of  Homan  lam,  andeilBiB 
their  limits  beyond  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine.  Of  aDte 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  Friesland*  espedtHj,  iaitt 
fered  the  least  from  the  irruptions  of  strange  fedbei,  wl 
foreign  customs ;  and  for  centuries  retained  tiaeei  rf  ii 
original  institutions  of  its  national  spirit  a»i^  flHaasm 
which  have  not,  even  at  the  present  day,  entinlT  Aif 
peared. 

The  epoch  of  the  immigration  of  nations,  destnmd  Ater 
ginal  form  of  most  of  these  tribes;  other  wiw^  laeeiMa 
in  their  place,  with  other  constitutions.     In  the  flSM^^ 
vastation,  the  towns  and  encampments  of  the  'R^wj^tj  Jh» 
peared,  and  with  them,  the  memorials  of  their  wm&  flMi^ 
ment,  which  they  had  employed  the  natives  to  <rg<T^Plf    Hi 
neglected  dikes  once  more  yielded  to  the  violeiioe  sf  Ai 
streams,  and  to  the  encroachments  of  the   imtii      TMb 
wonders  of  labour,  and  creations  of  hmnaa  *wn^  As  ifr 
nals,  dried  up,  the  rivers  changed  their  ooarsev  the  oo^ShM 
and  the  sea  confounded  their  olden  limits,  and  the  asMi' 
the  soil  changed  with  its  inhabitants.     So,  too,  A^  eoHfeOi 
of  the  two  eras  seems  effitced,  and  with  a  new  laea  a  an 
history  commences. 

The  monarchy  of  the  Franks,  which  arose  out  of  AsiH> 
of  Roman  Gaul,  had,  in  the  Gth  and  7th  rii«it^irij)j|^  aniidl 
the  proNinces  of  the  Netherlands,  and  planted  then  AeChi^ 
tian  faith.  After  an  obstinate  war,  Chsries  MarfesleiMMill 
the  French  crown  Fiiesland,  the  last  of  all  the 
and  by  his  yictories,  paved  a  way  for  the 
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magne  united  all  these  countries,  and  formed  of  them  one 
division  of  the  mighty  empire,  which  he  had  constructed  out 
of  Germany,  France,  and  JLombardy.  As  under  his  descend- 
ants, this  vast  dominion  was  again  torn  into  fragments,  so  the 
Netherlands  became  at  times  German,  at  others  French,  or 
then  again  Lotheringian  Provinces,  and  at  last  we  find  them 
under  both  the  names  of  Friesland  and  Lower  Lotheringia. 

With  the  Franks,  the  feudal  system,  the  offspring  of  the 
North,  also  came  into  these  lands,  and  here,  too,  as  in  all 
other  countries,  it  degenerated.     The  more  powerful  vassals 
gradually  made  themselves  independent  of  the  crown,  and  the 
royal  governors  usurped  the  countries  they  were  appointed  to 
govern.     But  the  reoellious  vassals  could  not  maintain  their 
Usurpations,  without  the  aid  of  their  own  dependants,  whose 
assistance  they  were  compelled  to  purchase  by  new  conces- 
sions.     At   the    same   time,  the  church  became  powerful 
through  pious  usurpations  and   donations,   and  in    its   ab- 
bey lands  and  episcopal  sees  acquired  an  independent  ex- 
istence.     Thus   were  the    Netlierlands,   in  the  tenth,  ele- 
venth, twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,   split  up  into  se- 
veral   small   sovereignties,   whose    possessors    did    homage, 
at  one   time  to  the   German  Emperor,  at  another  to  the 
Kings  of   France.     By   purchase,  marriages,   legacies,  and 
also  by  conquest,  several  of  these  provinces  were  often  united 
under  one  suzerain,  and  thus  in  the  fifteenth  century,  we  see 
tlie  house  of  Burgundy  in  possession  of  the  chief  part  of  the 
Netherlands.     With  more  or  less  right,  Philip  the   Good, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  had  united  as  many  as  eleven  provinces 
ifnder  his  authority,  and  to  these  his  son,  Charles  the  Bold, 
added  two  others,    acquired   by  force  of  arms.     Thus   im- 
perceptibly   a    new    state  arose  in  Europe,  which  wanted 
nothing  but  the  name,  to  be  the  most  flourishing  kingdom  in 
this  quarter  of  the  globe.     These  extensive  possessions  made 
the   Dukes  of  Burgundy  formidable  neighbours  to  France, 
and  tempted  the  restless  spirit  of  Charles  the  Bold  to  devise  a 
scheme  of  conquest,  embracing  the  whole  line  of  country  from 
the  Zuyder  Zee  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  down  to  Alsace. 
The  almost  inexhaustible  resources  of  this  prince,  justify  in 
some  measure  this  bold  project.     A  formidable  army  threat- 
ened to  carry  it  into  execution.  Already  Switzerland  trembled 
for  her  libr3rty ;  but  deceitful  fortune  abandoned  him  in  three 
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terrible  battles,  and  the  infatuated  liero  ^ib8  lost  ia  tiie  » 
lee  of  the  living  and  the  dead  *. 

The  sole  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Mam^atoBKcii 
richest  princess  and  the  unhappy  Helen  of  thattbaB^iib/mm 
ing  brought  misery  on  her  inheiitancey  wob  now  the  eerin' 
attraction  to  the  whole  known  world.  Among  lier  watlanw 
peared  two  great  princes,  King  lioms  XI.  oi  Fisiiee,fbrli 
son,  the  young  Dauphin,  and  MftxiTwiliiMi  of  Aii8ti]i,Hi'| 
the  Emperor  Frederic  111.  The  saooeasfbl  snzfeormlob 
come  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Europe;  ud  nmr.fbrii 
first  time,  this  quarter  of  the  globe  be^m  to  tear  txitih 
lance  of  power.  Louis,  the  more  powezfiil  of  die  tm,M 
ready  to  back  his  suit  by  force  of  arms ;  but  die  peofferfii 
Netherlands,  who  disposed  of  the  hand  of  dieir  JOHB 
passed  by  this  dreaded  neighbour,  and  decided  iiiBiHr' 
Moscimilian,  whose  more  remote  territorieSy  and  manlaad 
power,  seemed  less  to  threaten  the  liberty  of  tludreoinA}^  A 
deceitful,  imfortunate  policy,  which,  throojdi  a  stmiflB  dai* 
ation  of  heaven,  only  accelerated  the  Tw3l«ifihfl|j  ^f^  iKl 
it  was  intended  to  prevent. 

To  Philip  the  Fair,  the  son  of  Maria  and  Masbnlmi 
Spanish  bride  brought,  as  her  portion,  that  extensive  lo^ 
which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  recendj  fimndel;^ 
Charles  of  Austria,  his  son,  was  bom  lord  of  the  knaikai' 
Spain,  of  the  two  Sicilies,  of  the  new  'world,  and  of  die  IM*' 
lands.  In  the  latter  country,  the  commonaltT 
themselves  much  earlier  than  in  other  feudal 
quickly  attained  to  an  independent  political 
&vourable  situation  of  the  coontiy  on  the  Nordi 
great  navigable  rivers,  early  awakened  the  apiiit  ot( 
which  rapidly  peopled  the  towns,  encouraged 

*  Jl  page  who  bad  seen  him  &1I,  a  few  days  after  tbe  iMlttft 
victors  to  the  spot,  and  saved  his  remainF  fitmi  m 
body  was  dragged  from  out  of  a  pool  in  vhich  it 
■0  disfigured  with  wounds,  that  with  great  difficulty  he 
weU-known  deficiency  of  some  of  his  teeth,  and  byxcmai.^. 

But  that^  notwithstanding  these  marks,  there  wevB  Mill  

who  doubted  his  death,  and  looked  for  hii  t^-upp9mtant9^  to 
missive,  in  which  Louis  the  Eleventh  called  upoo  Uia  Bta 
return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  Fnnea.      **  Jf^ 
**  Duke  Charles  should  still  be  living,  you  ahidl  lie  Hkm 
to  me."    Comines,  t.  iii.,  Preuvef  det  Mfamnt,  491^  497. 
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arts,  attracted  foreigners,  and  diffused  prosperity  and 
ence  among  them.  However  contemptuously  tne  warlike 
y  of  those  times  looked  down  upon  every  peaceful  and 
i\  occupation,  the  rulers  of  the  country  could  not  fail  al- 
ther  to  perceive  the  essential  advantages  they  derived 
.  such  pursuits.  The  increasing  population  of  their  terri- 
s,  tJio  different  imposts  which  they  extorted  from  natives 
foreigners,  under  the  various  titles  of  tolls,  customs,  high- 
rates,  escort  money,  hridge  tolls,  market  fees,  escheats, 
so  forth,  were  too  valuable  considerations  to  allow  them 
;maiii  indifferent  to  the  sources  from  which  they  were  de- 
i.  Their  own  rapacity  made  them  promoters  of  trade, 
as  often  happens,  barbarism  itself  rudely  nursed  it, 
I,  at  last,  a  healthier  policy  assumed  its  place.  In  the 
se  of  time,  they  invited  the  Lombard  merchants  to  settle 
iig  them,  and  accorded  to  the  towns  some  valuable  privi- 
3,  and  an  independent  jurisdiction,  by  which  the  latter 
ired  uncommon  respectability  and  influence.  The  nu- 
Dus  wars  which  the  counts  and  dukes  carried  on  amongst 
another,  or  with  their  neighbours,  made  them  in  some 
sure  dependent  on  the  good  will  of  the  towns,  who,  by 
r  wealth,  obtained  weight  and  consideration,  and  for  the 
idles  which  they  afforded,  failed  not  to  extort  im- 
ant  privileges  in  return.  These  privileges  of  the  com- 
alties  increased,  as  the  crusades  with  Qieir  expensive 
pmcnt  augmented  the  necessities  of  the  nobles;  as  a 
road  to  Europe  was  opened  for  the  productions  of  the 
j;  and  as  wide-spreading  luxury  created  new  wants  to 
r  princes.  Thus,  as  early  as  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
uries,  we  find  in  these  lands  a  mixed  form  of  government, 
hich  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  is  greatly  limited 
be  privileges  of  the  States,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  nobility, 
clergy,  and  the  municipalities.  These,  under  the  name 
tates,  assembled  as  often  as  the  wants  of  the  province  re- 
ed it.  Without  their  consent,  no  new  laws  were  valid,  no 
could  be  carried  on,  and  no  taxes  levied,  no  change  made 
le  coinage,  and  no  foreigner  admitted  to  any  office  of  go- 
jnent.  All  the  provinces  enjoyed  these  privilege?  ia 
mon ;  others  were  peculiar  to  the  various  districts.  The 
eme  government  was  hereditary,  but  the  son  did  not  enter 
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en  the  rights  of  his  father,  before  he  had  flolenmlj  svon  li 
maintain  the  existing  constitalion. 

Necessity  is  the  £rst  lawgiver :  all  tha  iraata  wtiA  U 

to  be  met  by  this  constitution,  were  origiiially  cf  t  c» 

mercial  nature.    Thus  the  whole  constitatioa  HM  kaU 

on  commerce,  and  the  laws  of  the  nation  were  adnlri* 

their  pursuits.      The  last  clause,  which   exdndeii  In^ 

ers  from  aU  offices  of  trust,  was  a  natoral  conae/jpBKti 

the  preceding  articles.     So  complicated  and  artifiddt* 

lation  between  the  sovereicn  and  his  peo^e,  wludiiiiaif 

provinces  was  further  modified,  accoxding   to  tbe  paoiv 

wants  of  each,  and  frequently  of  8onc«  smgle  d^,  fefMii 

for  its  maintenance  the   liveliest  zeal    for  ihe  hhmfM^ 

the  country,  combined  with  an  intimate  acqnaintnMi  ^ 

them.      From  a  foreigner,  neither  could  well  be  apiti 

This  law  besides,  was  enforced  reciprocally  in  each  ptrUl 

province  ;  so  that  in  Brabant  no  Fleming,  in  ZedandttU 

lander,  could  hold  office  ;  and  it  continued  in  force,  e«CR A 

all  these  provinces  were  united  under  cme  govenuneBt 

Above  all  others,  Brabant  ei\]oyed  the  highest  depv' 
freedom.  Its  privileges  were  esteemed  so  TabiiUi.  1^ 
many  mothers  from  the  adjacent  proYinces  removed  dii> 
about  the  time  of  their  accouchement,  in  order  to  entida  A* 
children  to  participate,  by  birth,  in  all  the  immonitifli  di^ 
favoured  country ;  just  as,  says  Strada,  one  imTOores  ihbjl^ 
of  a  rude  climate  by  removing  them  to  the  aou  of  a  inDiB' 

After  the  House  of  Burgundy  had  united  sererd  pnfriHBl 
under  its  dominion,  the  separate  provincial  asseniUiei  vIUl 
np  to  that  time,  had  been  independent  trihunala,  won  aik 
subject  to  a  supreme  court  at  Malines,  which  JDOOKfti^ 
the  various  judicatures  into  one  body,  and  decided  in  mli' 
resort  all  civil  and  criminal  appeals.  The  sepants  wit 
pendence  of  the  provinces  was  thus  abolished,  and  At  ^ 
preme  power  vested  in  the  senate  at  Malines. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  stales  fii  if 
neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  the  embaraasmant  ct  i0 
Duchess,  who,  threatened  by  France,  was  eonssfS^ 
in  their  power.  Holland  and  Zealand  rompelM  k^ 
to  sign  a  great  charter,  which  secured  to  thl 
important  sovereign  rights.      The   people    of 
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I  lied  their  insolence  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  arbitrarily 
dragged  the  fiayourites  of  Maria,  who  had   the  misfortune 

:  to  displease  them,  before  their  own  tribunals,  and  be- 
headed them  before  the  eyes  of  that  princess.  During  the 
short  government  of  the  Duchess  Maria,  from  her  father's 
death  to  her  marriage,  the  commons  obtained  powers  which 
few  free  states  ei:\ioyed.  After  her  death,  her  husband, 
Maximilian,  illegally  assumed  the  government  as  guardian 
of  his  son.  Offended  by  this  invasion  of  their  rignts,  the 
states  refused  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  and  could  only 
be  brought  to  receive  him  as  viceroy  for  a  stated  period^ 
and  under  conditions  ratified  by  oath. 

Maximilian,  after  he  became  Roman  Emperor,  fancied  that 
he  might  safely  venture  to  violate  the  constitution.  He  im- 
posed extraordinary  taxes  on  the  provinces,  gave  official 
appointments  to  Burgundians  and  Germans,  and  introduced 
foreign  troops  into  the  provinces.  But  the  jealousy  of  these 
republicans  kept  pace  with  the  power  of  their  regent.  As 
he  entered  Bruges  with  a  large  retinue  of  foreigners,  the 
people  flew  to  arms,  made  themselves  masters  of  his  per- 
son, and  placed  him  in  confinement  in  the  castle.  In  spite 
of  the  intercession  of  the  Imperial  and  Roman  courts,  he 
did  not  again  obtain  his  freedom,  until  security  had  been 
given  to  the  people  on  all  the  disputed  points. 

The  security  of  life  and  property,  arising  from  mild  laws, 
and  an  equal  administration  of  justice,  had  encouraged  ac- 
tivity and  industry.  In  continual  contest  with  the  ocean 
and  rapid  rivers,  which  poured  their  violence  on  the  neigh- 
bouring lowlands,  and  whose  force  it  was  requisite  to  break 
by  embankments  and  canals,  this  people  had  early  learnt 
to  observe  the  natural  objects  around  them;  by  indus- 
try and  perseverance  to  defy  an  element  of  superior  power ; 
and  like  the  Egyptian,  instructed  by  his  Nile,  to  exercise 
their  inventive  genius  and  acuteness  in  self-defence.  The 
natural  fertility  of  their  soil,  which  favoured  agriculture  and 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  tended  at  the  same  time  to  increase 
the  population.  Their  happy  position  on  the  sea  and  tlie 
great  navigable  rivers  of  Germany  and  France,  many  of  which 
debouched  on  their  coasts ;  the  numerous  artificial  canals 
which  intersected  the  land  in  all  directions,  imparted  life  to 
2}a\igatiQn ;  and  the  facility  of  interior  communication  between 
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the  provinces,  soon  created,  and  ftrntered,  m 
among  these  people. 

The  neighbouring  coasts,  Denxnaxk  end  FTrHn.  wm  it 
first  yisited  by  their  yessels.  The  RnglJuh  jtmH  iMik  A? 
brought  back,  employed  thonsands  of  IndoBtiioM  hmk  ■ 
Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp ;  and  as  earij  m  As  wMk 
of  the  twelfth  century,  cloths  of  FUmdeni  mM  ttdHsHr 
worn  in  France  and  Germany.  In  ihm  ^ImmmA  tmttf 
we  find  ships  of  Friesland  in  the  Belt^  «ad  enm  kit 
Levant.  ThiQ  enterprising  people  Tentned.  ihAhI  • 
compass,  to  steer  under  the  Nortih  Pole,  nmnd  to  Ataitf 
northerly  point  of  Russia.  From  the  Wendiikt  toHiii 
Netherlands  received  a  share  in  the  Ijeraiit  tmie^  «KA< 
that  time,  still  passed  from  the  Black  Sea»  An^^  ii 
Russian  territories  to  the  Baltic.  Wlien,  ii 
century,  this  trade  began  to  decline,  tfae 
opened  a  new  road  through  the  Medit 
merchandize,  and  after  the  Italian  towns  had  uumI  Ai 
lucrative  branch  of  commerce,  and  the  great  HaaMifeelap 
had  been  formed  in  Germany,  the  Netheilmds  baoHi  ^ 
most  important  emporium  between  the  nertfa.  and  SHik  ii 
yet,  the  use  of  the  compass  was  not  gmenl*  and  the  tf^ 
chantmen  sailed  slowly  and  laborionslj  along  As  flA 
Thg  ports  on  the  Baltic  were,  during  tbe  ifmlM  MHAiki' 
the    most  part   frozen  and  inaoceesible. 


which  could  not  well  accomplish  within  the  jat  1hilH| 
voyage  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Belt,  ^tJBf  aaW 
themselves  of  harbours  which  lay  half  mj  hatwaaB  iheM 


With  an  immense  continent  behmd  them,  witk  iMA  Hip 


ble  streams  kept  up  their  communicatioin, 

west  and  north  open  to  the  ocean  by  commodioiM 

this  country  appeared  to  be  expressly  fomied  fsm  a  fhi*' 

resort  for  different  nations,  and  for  a  cantia  of 

The  principal  towns  of  the  Netherlands 

marts.     Portuguese,  Spaniards,  Italians. 

Germans,  Danes,  and  Swedes,  thronged  to 

produce  of  every  country  in  the  woild. 

cheapness ;   Industry  was    stimulated,  as    it 

market  for  its  productions.     With  tfae 

money,  arose  the  commerce  in  billa,  which 

fruitful  source  of  wealUi.    The  princes  of  "tlia 
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qoainted  at  last  with  their  true  interest,  encouraged  the  mer- 
chant by  important  immunities,  and  neglected  not  to  protect 
their  commerce  by  advantageous  treaties  with  foreign  powers. 
When,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  several  provinces  were  united 
under  one  rale,  they  discontinued  their  private  wars,  which 
bad  proved  so  ixijurious,  and  their  separate  interests  were 
now  more  intimately  reconciled  by  a  common  government. 
Their  commerce  and  affluence  prospered  in  the  lap  of  a  long 
peace,  which  the  formidable  power  of  their  princes  extortel 
nrom  the  neighbourinff  monarchs.  The  Burgundian  flag  was 
feared  in  every  sea,  the  dignity  of  their  sovereign  gave  sup- 
port to  their  undertakings,  and  the  enterprise  of  a  private 
individual  became  the  alGur  of  a  poweidful  state.  Such 
▼igorous  protection  soon  placed  them  in  a  position  even  to 
renounce  the  Hanseatic  league,  and  to  pursue  this  daring 
enemy  through  every  sea.  The  Hanseatic  merchants,  against 
whom  the  coasts  of  Spain  were  closed,  were  compelled  at 
last,  however  reluctantly,  to  visit  the  Flemish  fairs,  and 
purchase  their  Spanish  goods  in  the  markets  of  the  Nether 
lands. 

Bruges,  in  Flanders,  was,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  the  central  point  of  the  whole  commerce  of 
Europe,  and  the  great  market  of  all  nations.  In  the  year 
1468,  a  hundred  and  fifty  merchant  vessels  were  counted 
entering  the  harbour  of  Sluys  at  one  time.  Besides  the  rich 
factories  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  there  were  here  fifteen 
trading  companies,  with  their  counting  houses,  and  many  £eu> 
tories  and  merchants'  families  from  every  European  country. 
Here  was  established  the  market  of  all  northern  products  for 
the  south,  and  of  all  southern  and  Levantine  products  for  the 
north.  These  passed  through  the  Sound,  and  up  the  Rhine, 
in  Hanseatic  vessels  to  Upper  Germany,  or  were  transported 
by  land  carriage  to  Brunswick  and  Luneburg. 

As  in  the  common  course  of  human  affairs,  so  here  also,  a 
licentious  luxury  followed  prosperity.  The  seductive  example 
of  Philip  the  Good,  could  not  but  accelerate  its  approach. 
The  court  of  the  Burgundian  dukes  was  the  most  voluptuous 
and  magnificent  in  Europe,  Italy  itself  not  excepted.  The 
costly  dress  of  the  higher  classes,  which  afterwards  served  as 
patterns  to  the  Spaniards,  and  eventually,  with  the  Bur- 
gundian customs,  passed  over  to  the  court  of  Austria,  soon 
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descended  to  the  lower  orders,  and  the  *?niftmf)rt  gStiywi  ywwj 
his  person  in  velvet  and  sOk  *. 

Comines,  an  author  who  travelled  throui^  the  Nethednik 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centaiy,  telli  us  A«t  mk 
had  already  attended  their  prosperity.  'The  ponqp  and  iHf 
of  dress  was  carried  by  both  sexes  to  aMlrmMmMn^,  Xb 
luxury  of  the  table  had  never  reached  so  great  a  ha^Ammn 
any  other  people.  The  immoral  assembuige  of  boJSTseuitf 
bathing  places,  and  such  other  places  of  reonkni  Sat  plfltfn 
and  enjoyment,  had  banished  all  shame — and  no  axe  aotkai 
speaking  of  the  usual  luxuriousness  of  the  l>i{fr<ir  lanb;  tb 
females  of  the  common  class  abandoned  tfaemaslTSS  to  wA 
extravagances  without  limit  or  measure. 

But  how  much  more  cheering  to  the  jpihilaxttlinaitt  sfli 
extravagance,  than  the  miserable  frugauly  of  nantg  ail  lb 
barbarous  virtues  of  ignorance,  which  at  that  time  oonnMi 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe!  The  Bumindian  em  Ms 
pleasingly  forth  from  those  dark  ages,  like  a  lovfllj  nof 
day  amid  the  showers  of  February.  But  *1iit  flouSi^ 
condition,  tempted  the  Flemish  towns  at  last  to  their  iw; 
Ghent  and  Bruges,  giddy  with  liberty  and  soeoei 
war  against  PhUip  the  Good,  the  ruler  of  eleren 
which  ended  as  unfortunately  as  it  "was  preaomptnoiishi 
menced.    Ghent  alone  lost  many  thousand  men  m 

ment  near  Havre,  and  was  compelled  to  appeaaa 

of  the  victor  by  a  contribution  of  400,000  gold  A>*m^   il 
the  municipal  functionaries,  and  two  thnnaflp^  gf  A^ 


•  Philip  the  (Jood  was  too  proftue  a  prinoe  to  __^ 
theless,  Charles  the  Bold  found  accnmnhded  *w*^ny  hi^ 
store  of  table  serrices,  jewels,  carpets,  and  lineii  than  thios 
of  that  time  together  possessed,  and  over  and  above  mlf^  ^  i^^ 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  ready  money.     Tha  tidiea  of  Aty 
the  Burgundian  people,  lay  exposed  on  «ie  battle  fidda  af  f|n 
and  Nancy.     Here,  a  Swiss  soldier  drew  fiom  tlie  fjiMta   q£  Gtato  ^ 
Bold  that  celebrated  diamond,  which  was  long  aataaa«d   Aa  ^^lak 
Europe,  which,  even  now,  sparkles  in  the  crown  of  naan  aa  Aa 
in  size,  but  which  the  unwitting  finder  sold  for  a  fl 
changed  the  silver  they  found  for  tin,  and  the  gold  fiir  ^^^^ 

pieces  the  costly  tents  of  cloth  of  gold.    The  Talna  aPSiatZfl i 
gold,  and  jewels  which  was  taken,  hat  been  catinoited  at  Eat 
Charles  and  his  army  had  advanced  to  the  combat^  not  lifc^ 
battle,  but  like  conquerors  who  adorn  themtdvaa 
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citizens,  went,  stript  to  their  shirts,  bare-footed,  and  with 
heads  uncovered,  a  mile  out  of  the  town  to  meet  the  duke, 
and  on  their  knees  supplicated  for  pardon.  On  this  occasion, 
they  were  deprived  of  several  valuable  privileges,  an  irrepar- 
able loss  for  their  future  commerce.  In  the  year  1482,  they 
engaged  in  a  war,  with  no  better  success,  against  Maximilian 
of  Austria,  with  a  view  to  deprive  him  of  the  guardianship 
of  his  son,  which,  in  contravention  of  his  charter,  he  had 
unjustly  assumed.  In  1487,  the  town  of  Bruges  placed  the 
Archduke  himself  in  confinement,  and  put  some  of  his  most 
eminent  ministers  to  death.  To  avenge  his  son,  the  Emperor 
Frederick  III.  entered  their  territory  with  an  army,  and 
blockading  for  ten  years  the  harbour  of  Sluys,  put  a  stop  to 
their  entire  trade.  On  this  occasion,  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp, 
whose  jealousy  had  long  been  roused  by  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  the  Flemish  towns,  lent  him  the  most  important 
assistance.  The  Italians  began  to  bring  their  own  silk  stuffs 
to  Antweq)  for  sale,  and  the  Flemish  cloth-workers  likewise, 
vrho  had  settled  in  England,  sent  their  goods  thither;  and 
thus  the  town  of  Bruges  lost  two  important  branches  of  trade. 
The  Hanse  Union  had  long  been  offended  at  their  over- 
weening pride  ;  and  it  now  left  them,  and  removed  its  factory 
to  Antwerp.  In  the  year  1516,  all  the  foreign  merchants  left 
the  town,  except  only  a  few  Spaniards;  but  its  prosperity 
faded  as  slowly  as  it  had  bloomed. 

Antwerp  received,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  trade  which 
the  luxuriousness  of  the  Flemish  towns  had  banished ;  and 
under  the  government  of  Charles  V.,  Antwerp  was  the  most 
stirring  and  splendid  city  in  the  Christian  world.  A  stream 
like  the  Scheldt,  whose  broad  mouth,  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
shared  with  the  North  Sea  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  and 
could  carry  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage  under  the  walls 
of  Antwerp,  made  it  the  natural  resort  for  all  vessels  which 
visited  that  coast.  Its  free  fairs  attracted  men  of  business 
from  all  countries  *.  The  industry  of  the  nation  had,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  reached  its  greatest  height  ITie 
culture  of  grain,  flax,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the  chase,  and 
fisheries,  enriched  the  peasant ;  arts,  manufactures,  and  trade, 

*  Two  such  fiun  lasted  forty  days,  and  all  the  goods  sold  there  wen 
duty  free. 
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brooglit  weallih  to  bnrghers.  Flemish  and  Snlmitiii*  ■> 
fitctnres  were  king  to  be  seen  ia  Arabia,  Petaia,  and  U 
Their  ships  covered  tlie  ocean,  and,  in  tb«  BhA  Bm,  m 
tended  with  the  Genoese  for  supremacj.  It  wu  du  bit 
Hie  characteristic  of  die  seiunau  of  the  Xetiaertand^  lk)k 
made  sail  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  never  laid  dp  l<  fe 
winter. 
V  When  the  now  ronte  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ^  fc 
etrrered,  and  the  East  India  trade  of  PortngaX  uninM 
HaX  of  the  Lenmt,  the  Netherlands  did  not  feel  ik  Ifci 
iihich  was  inflicted  on  the  Itulioa  republics.  The  Pon^a 
established  their  mart  in  Brabant,  and  the  spic^  of  CAt 
were  displaTei  fbr  sale  in  the  markets  of  Antwerp.  Sit 
ponreduie  West  Indian  merchandize,  with  whicb  the  inU* 
Tvide  of  Spfdn  repaid  the  industry  of  the  Netherian^  S> 
East  Indian  market  attracted  the  most  cclebrWed  ooaMJ 
houses  from  Florence,  Luccu,  and  Genoa ;  and  the  t^^ 
and  Welsere  from  Augsburg.  Hero  the  Hanse  towns  ^^ 
tlie  wares  of  the  norai,  and  here  the  English  caomnW* 
iactory.  Here  art  and  njiture  seemed  to  expose  toiif' 
Iheir  riches ;  it  was  a  splendid  eshibition  of  tho  wwb  rf  * 
Creator  and  of  the  creatarc. 

Their  renown  soon  diffiisiid  itself  throagb  the  wraU.  E« 
a  company  of  Turkish  merclianta,  towards  tba  eai  rf  *• 
century,  solicited  permission  to  settle  hero,  and  to  •bpiiIt^ 
products  of  the  East  by  way  of  Greece.  With  the  !»■ 
goods,  they  held  also  the  tsthange  of  mo&er.  Thmt  A 
passed  current  in  the  fimhest  parts  of  tJie  globe.  J^UM|. 
it  is  asserted,  then  transacted  more  esteasiro  and  uMlt^ 


portant  bosiness  in  a  angle  month,  than  Venice,  a 
noorishing  period,  in  two  whole  years. 

In  the  year  1491,  the  Hanseatic  liCagoe  held  ila  oh* 
meetings  in  this  town,  which  had  formerlj  KatemUA  * 
Lubeck  alone.  In  1031 ,  the  exchange  waa  ereoted.  «t  ita 
time  the  most  splendid  in  all  Europe,  and  which  fhlflW  fe 
proud  inscription.  The  town  now  reckonod  100,000  » 
habitants.  The  tide  of  human  beings,  n^uch  iae^w^ 
poored  into  it,  raneeda  all  belief.  Between  300  mi  " 
ships  were  often  seen  loading  at  one  time  in  ita  hu 
day  passed,  on  which  the  lioats  entering  inward  tni  . 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  600;  on  market  don,  the" 
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amounted  to  800  or  900.  Daily,  more  than  twc  hundred 
carriages  drove  through  its  gates ;  above  two  thousand  loaded 
•waggons  arrived  every  week  from  Germany,  France,  and 
liOrrainc,  without  reckoning  the  farmers*  carts  and  corn-vans, 
which  were  seldom  less  than  10,000  in  number.  Tliirty 
thousand  hands  were  employed  by  the  English  company 
alone.  The  market  dues,  tolls,  and  excise,  brought  millions 
to  the  government  annually.  We  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
resources  of  the  nation,  from  the  fact,  that  the  extraordinaiy 
taxes  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  to  Charles  V.,  towards 
his  numerous  wars,  were  computed  at  forty  millions  of  gold 
ducats. 

For  this  affluence,  the  Netherlands  were  as  much  indebted 
to  their  liberty,  as  to  the  natural  advantages  of  their  country: 
Uncertain  laws,  and  the  despotic  sway  of  a  rapacious  prince, 
would  quickly  have  blighted  all  the  blessings,  which  propitious 
nature  had  so  abundantly  lavished  on  them.  The  inviolable 
sanctity  of  the  laws,  can  alone  secure  to  the  citizen  the  fruits 
of  his  industry,  and  inspire  him  with  that  happy  confidence 
which  is  the  soul  of  all  activity. 

The  genius  of  this  people,  developed  by  the  spirit  of  com- 
merce, and  by  the  intercourse  with  so  many  nations,  shone  in 
useful  inventions ;  in  the  lap  of  abundance  and  liberty,  all  the 
noble  arts  were  carefully  cultivated,  and  carried  to  perfection. 
From  Italy,  to  which  Cosmo  de  Medici  had  lately  restored  its 
golden  age,  painting,  architecture,  and  the  arts  of  carving  and 
of  engraving  on  copper,  were  transplanted  into  the  Nether- 
lands, where,  in  a  new  soil,  they  flourished  with  fresh  vigour 
The  Flemish  school,  a  daughter  of  the  Italian,  soon  vied  with 
its  mother  for  the  prize ;  and,  in  common  with  it,  gave  laws 
to  the  whole  of  Europe  in  the  fine  arts.  The  manufactures 
and  arts,  on  which  the  Netherlanders  principally  founded 
their  prosperity,  and  still  partly  base  it,  require  no  particular 
enumeration.  The  weaving  of  tapestry,  oil  painting,  the  art 
of  painting  on  glass,  even  pocket-watches  and  sun-dials,  were, 
as  Guicciardini  asserts,  originally  invented  in  the  Nether 
lands.  To  them,  we  are  indebted  for  the  improvement  of  the 
compass,  the  points  of  which  are  still  known  by  Flemish 
names.  About  the  year  1430,  the  invention  of  typography  is 
ascribed  to  Laurence  Koster,  of  EEaarlem;  and  whether  or 
not  it  is  entitled  to  tliis  honourable  distinction,  certain  it  is 
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that  the  Dutch  were  among  the  first  to  eognift  tluf  seU 
art  among  them;  and  fate  ordained  that  a  oentur  htai 
should  reward  its  coimtry  with  liberty.  The  peo^  d  4i 
Netherlands  united,  with  the  most  fertile  gMuu  ftr » 
ventions,  a  happy  talent  for  impioTing  the  Hiffj^i^iw  4 
others ;  there  are  prohably  few  mechanical  arte  and  ]dhA> 
tares  which  they  did  not  either  pTodiice»  or  at  least  cmjli 
a  higher  degree  of  perfection. 


THE  NETHERLANDS  UNDEB   CHABIJSS 

Up  to  this  time,  these  provinces  bad  formed  the 
able  state  in  Europe.  Not  one  of  the  Bturgoiiditti  dnkskil 
ventured  to  indulge  a  thought  of  OYertoriujur  the  coMliB^ 
tion ;  it  had  remained  sacr^,  even  to  theiSiriiig  nUt  i 
Charles  the  Bold,  while  he  was  preparing^ntlen  ^ 
foreign  liberty.  All  these  princes  grew  up  iinth  no  lUff 
hope  than  to  be  the  heads  of  a  republic,  Ain^  none  of  k 
territories  afforded  them  experience  of  a  bighw  tiif^*"^- 
Besides,  these  princes  possessed  nothing  bat  <mi^tha]U>' 
lands  gave  them ;  no  armies  but  those  which  the  iMtios  irt 
into  the  field ;  no  riches  but  what  the  states  granted  tD  diA 
Now  all  was  changed.  The  Netherlands  iM^d  fUka  H  > 
master,  who  had  at  his  command  other  instruments 
resources,  who  could  arm  against  them  a  foreign 


*  The  unnatural  imion  of  two  such  diffnenft  natibiM  as  ithm 
Spaniards,  could  not  possibly  be  prosperous.     I  cMmui  boa 

quoting  the  comparison  which  Grotios,  in  enei^gatic  luwMM^ 

between  the  two.     "With  the  neighbouring natunUy" «m  hiu  "AtfM^^ 


the  Netheriands  could  easily  maintain  a  good  undentendiDft  ftr  mtf^^ 

of  a  similar  origin  with  themselves,  and  had  grown  m  fa  tSa 

But  the  people  of  Spain  and  of  the  Kcthedandi,  Ai^ff^  f^ 

respect  from  one  another,  and  therefore,  when  they 

clashed   the  more  violently.      Both  had,  for 

tinguished  in  war,  only  the  latter  had,  in  loxorioiu 

to  arms,  while  the  former  had  been  inured  to  war  in  tlia 

campaigns ;  the  desire  of  gain  made  the  Belgians 

but  not  less  sensitive  of  offence.      No  people 

conquest,  but  none  defended  its  own  more  seolcnisly. 

tr)\vn.s,   closely  pressed  together  in  a  confined  tiact  d 

cniwded  with  a  foreign  and  native  population ;  fbrtiilad 

groat  rivers.     Hence,  for  eight  eenturies  after  the 

foreign  arms  could  not  prevail  against  them,     ^psin,  aa 

changed  its  masters;  and  when  at  last,  it  fell  into  tha 
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Charles  Y.  was  an  absolute  monarch  in  his  Spanish  do- 
iniuions :  in  the  Netherlands,  he  was  no  more  than  the  first 
tsitizen.  In  the  southern  portion  of  his  empire,  he  might 
have  learned  contempt  for  the  rights  of  individuals ;  here,  ho 
■was  taught  to  respect  them.  The  more  he  there  tasted  the 
pleasures  of  unlimited  power,  and  the  higher  he  raised  his 
opinion  of  his  own  crreatness,  the  more  reluctant  he  must 
have  felt  to  descend  elsewhere  to  the  ordinary  level  of 
humanity,  and  to  tolerate  any  check  upon  his  arbitrary 
authority.  It  requires,  indeed,  no  ordinary  degree  of  virtue 
to  abstiiin  from  warring  against  the  power  which  imposes  a 
curb  on  our  most  cherished  wishes. 

The  superior  power  of  Charles  awakened,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  Xetherlanders,  that  distrust  which  always  accompanies 
inferionty.  Never  were  they  so  alive  to  their  constitutional 
rights,  never  so  jealous  of  the  royal  prerogative,  or  more  ob- 
servant in  their  proceedings.  Under  his  reign,  we  see  the 
most  violent  outbreaks  of  republican  spirit,  and  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  people  carried  to  an  excess,  which  nothing 
but  the  increasing  encroachments  of  the  royal  power  could  in 

its  character  and  its  manners  had  suffered  more  or  less  from  each  new  con- 
queror. The  people  thus  formed,  at  last,  out  of  these  several  admixtures,  is 
descril)ed  as  patient  in  labour,  imperturbable  in  danger,  equally  eager  for 
riches  and  honour,  proud  of  itself  even  to  contempt  of  others,  devout  and 
grateful  to  strangers  for  any  act  of  kindness,  but  also  revengeful,  and  of  such 
iingo\^mable  passions  in  victory,  as  to  regard  neither  conscience  nor  honour  in 
the  case  of  an  enemy.  All  this  is  foreign  to  the  character  of  the  Belgian,  who  is 
astute  but  not  insidious,  who,  placed  midway  between  France  and  Germany, 
combines  in  moderation  the  faults  and  good  qualities  of  both.  He  is  not 
easily  imposed  upon,  nor  is  ho  to  be  insulted  with  impunity.  In  veneration 
for  the  IJeity,  too,  he  does  not  yield  to  the  Spaniard;  the  arms  of  the 
north-men  could  not  make  him  apostatise  from  Christianity,  when  he  had 
once  professed  it.  No  opinion  which  the  church  condemns,  had,  up  to 
this  time,  empoisoned  the  purity  of  his  &ith.  Nay,  his  pious  extravagance 
went  so  &r,  that  it  became  requisite  to  curb  by  laws  the  rapacity  of  his 
clergy.  In  both  people,  loyalty  to  their  rulers  is  equally  innate,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  Belgian  places  the  law  above  kings.  Of  all  the  Spaniards, 
the  Castilians  require  to  be  governed  with  the  most  caution ;  but  the  liberties 
which  they  arrogate  for  themselves,  they  do  not  willingly  accord  to  others. 
Hence,  the  difficult  task  to  their  common  ruler,  so  to  distribute  his  attention 
and  care  between  the  two  nations,  that  neither  the  preference  shown  to  the 
Castilian  should  offend  the  Belgian,  nor  the  equal  treatment  of  the  Belgian 
affiront  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  Castilian.**  Grotii  Annal.  Belg.  L.  1. 4* 
6.  seq. 
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the  least  justify.    A  soyereiga  mil  alwirprs  regnd  dit  £ndc 
of  the  citizen  as  an  alienated  fief^  which  he  is  Dooni  to  now« 
To  the  citizen,  the  authoxitf  of  the  aawetrtng^  m  a  tHfll 
-which,  by  its  inundation,  threatans  to  sweep  smj  Us  x^ 
The  Belgians  sought  to  protect  themselves  oaM^tt  tdM«ai 
by  embankments,  and  against  their  prixicesnyxonMiWM 
enactments.      The  whole   history  cil    the   nsdd  v  a  m 
petually  recurring  struggle  between   liberty  snd  tke  m 
of  power    and    possession;    as    the    history  cC  Mlaiii 
nothinig    but   the    contest  of   the    elements   ^^  m^ 
bodies  for  space.     The  Netheilaads  soon  fiMai  to  im 
cost,  that  they  had  become  but  a  province  of  a  ami  s» 
narchy.      So  long  as  their  former  mastem  had  m  V^ 
aim  than  to  promote  their  prosperity,  their  eoBfitkis 
sembled  the  tranquil  happiness  of  a  secluded  fimii^,  ikfl 
head  is  its  ruler.     Charies  Y.  introduced  thffm  ^oi  to 
arena  of  the  political  world.    They '  now  formed  a 
of  that  gigantic  body,  which  the  ambition  of 
employed  as  his  instrument.    They  ceased  to  hare  iUk 
good  for  their  aim ;  the  centre  of  their  Ay^t^m^ 
ported  to  the  soul  of  their  ruler.     As  his  whols  flDfCi^tf 
was  but  one  tissue  of  plans  and  manoeayres  to  adwaw  Is 
power,  so  it  was,  above  ail  things,  necessarr  that  hs  ihiNUli 
completely  master  of  the  various  limbs  of  his  mMttj  ^tftt 
in  order  to  move  them  effectually  and  snddenly.     Kstois 
possible,  therefore,  &r  him  to  embarrass  hiww^tf  wA  iv 
tiresome  mechanism  of  their  interior  political 
to  extend  to  their  peculiar  privileges  the 
which  their  republican  jealousy  demanded.     It  „«•  «• 
for  him  to  £icilitate  the  exercise  of  their  powers,  bf 
tration  and  unity.      The  tribunal  at  IfAllwif^  Jm^  h&BL, 
his  predecessor,  an  independent  court  of  jadicatm*  hi 
jected  its  decrees  to  the  revision  of  a  royal  ooaadl,  iMA  b 
established  in  Brussels,  and  which  was  the  mere  cms  rflil 
will.     He  introduced  foreigners  into  the  moet  viftid^hMtitf 
of  their  constitution,  and  confided  to  them  th^  asst  mv^ 
ant  offices.    These  men,  whose  only  sapport  w^  As  ifd 
favour,   would  be  but  bad  goaidians   of  piivilsgBS  vM   1 
moreover,  were  little  known  to  them.    The  everlJiMHif 
expenses  of  his  warlike  government,  compelled  Urn  MSl^k 
to  augment  his  resources.    In  disregard  of  tfasv  ^bsIM* 
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W  privileges,  he  imposed  new  and  strange  taxes  on  the  pro- 
^}f  Tineas.      To  preserve  their  olden  consideration,  the  states 
^  "were  forced  to  grant  what  he  had  been  so  modest  as  not  to 
f*  extort;  the  whole  history  of  the  government  of  this  monarch, 
^  in  the  Netherlands,  is  almost  one  continued  list  of  imposts 
^s  demanded,  refused,  and  finally  accorded.      Contrary  to  the 
V  constitution,  he  introduced  foreign  troops  into  their  terri- 
71  tones,  directed  the  recruiting  of  his  armies  in  the  provinces, 
j\  and  involved  them  in  wars  which  could  not  advance,  even 
»   if  they  did  not  injure  their  interest,  and  to  which  they  had 
k  not  given  their  consent.     Ho  punished  the  offences  of  a  free 
M  State  as  amonarch ;  and  the  terrible  chastisement  of  Ghent, 
k  announced  to  the  other  provinces,  the  great  change  which 
r  i  their  constitution  had  already  undergone. 
ii       The  welfare  of  the  country  was  so  far  secured,  as  was 
^   necessary  to  the  political  schemes  of  its  master;  the  intelli- 
■   gent  policy  of  Charles  would  certainly  not  violate  the  salu- 
I    tary  regimen  of  the  body,  whose  energies  he  found  himself 
p    necessitated  to  exert.     Fortunately,  the  opposite  pursuits  of 
K    selfish  ambition,  and  of  disinterested  philanthropy,  often  bring 
»     about  the  same  end ;  and  the  well-being  of  a  state,  which  a 
j    Marcus  Aurelius  might  propose  to  himself  as  a  rational  object 
^     of  pursuit,  is  occasionally  promoted  by  an  Augustus  or  a 
j    Louis. 

Charles  V.  was  perfectly  aware  that  commerce  was  the 
[  strength  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  foundation  of  their  com- 
j  merce  was  liberty.  He  spared  its  liberty,  because  he  needed 
f  its  strength.  Of  greater  political  wisdom,  though  not  more 
just  than  his  son,  he  adapted  his  principles  to  the  exigencies 
of  time  and  place,  and  recieJled  an  ordinance  in  Antwerp  and 
in  Madrid,  which  he  would  under  other  circumstances  have  en- 
forced with  all  the  terrors  of  his  power.  That  which  makes  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  particularly  remarkable,  in  regard  to  the 
Netherlands,  is  the  great  religious  revolution  which  occurred 
under  it;  and  which,  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  subsequent 
rebellion,  demands  a  somewhat  circumstantial  notice.  This  it 
was,  that  first  brought  arbitraiy  power  into  the  innermost  sanc- 
tuary of  the  constitution;  taught  it  to  give  a  dreadful  specimen 
of  its  might ;  and,  in  a  measure,  legalized  it,  while  it  placed 
republican  spirit  on  a  dangerous  eminence.    And  as  the  latter 
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sank  into  anarchy  and  rebellion,  monaichical  power  nee 
the  height  of  despotism. 

Notlung  is  more  natural,  than  the  txansition  from  c 
liberty  to  religious  freedom.  IndiTidoals,  as  mU  is  eci 
munities,  who,  favoured  by  a  happy  political  constitmi 
have  become  acquainted  mth  the  rights  of  mtm  and  ace 
tomed  to  examine,  if  not  also  to  create,  the  law  which  is 
govern  them ;  whose  minds  have  heeii  enlightened  br : 
tivity,  and  feelings  expanded  by  the  einoyments  of'lii 
whose  natural  courage  has  been  exalted  li^  internal  sec 
ity  and  prosperity;  such  men  will  not  easily  snncnder  the; 
selves  to  the  blind  domination  of  a  dull  arhitraiy  creed.  £ 
will  be  the  first  to  emancipate  themselTes  izom  its  tJ 
Another  circumstance,  however,  must  have  greatly  tenJed 
diffuse  the  new  religion  in  these  countries.  Italy,  it  mi^ 
objected,  the  seat  of  the  greatest  intellectual  cultoie,  fonac: 
the  scene  of  the  most  violent  political  Actions,  where  a  I:: 
ing  climate  kindles  the  blood  with  the  wildest  passion- 
Italy,  among  all  the  European  countri^,  remained  the  fft 
from  this  change.  But  to  a  romantic  people,  whom  a  ti 
and  lovely  sky,  a  luxurious,  ever  young  and  ever  smiL 
nature,  and  the  multifiGirious  witcheries  of  art,  rendered  kM 
susceptible  of  sensuous  enjoyment,  that  form  of  relicion  k 
naturally  have  been  better  adapted,  which,  by  its  spleC' 
pomp  captivates  the  senses,  by  its  mysterious  enigmas  w 
an  unbounded  range  to  the  fency ;  and  which,  thmngh  i 
most  picturesque  forms,  labours  to  insinuate  imporUat  d 
trines  into  the  soul.  On  the  contraiy,  to  a  people  vfa 
the  ordinary  employments  of  civil  life  have  drawn  dove 
an  unpoetical  reality,  who  live  more  in  plain  notions  tfaas 
images,  and  who  cultivate  their  common  sense  at  the  expe 
of  their  imagination — to  such  a  people,  tViat  creed  will  I 
recommend  itself  which  dreads  not  investigation,  which  1 
less  stress  on  mysticism  than  on  morals,  and  which  is  ux 
to  be  understood,  than  to  be  dwelt  upon  in  meditation. 
few  words :  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  will,  on  the  vb 
be  found  more  adapted  to  a  nation  of  artists,  the  Protest 
more  fitted  to  a  nation  of  merchants. 

On  this  supposition,  the  new  doctrine  which  Lather 
fused  in  Germany,  and  Calvin  in  Switzerland,  must  k 
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I  band  a  congenial  soil  in  the  Netherlands.  The  first  seeds 
o£  it  were  sown  in  the  Netherlands,  by  the  Protestant  mer- 
-  chants,  who  assembled  at  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp.  The 
.  German  and  Swiss  troops,  which  Charles  introduced  into 
these  countries,  and  the  crowd  of  French,  German,  and 
English  fudtives,  who,  under  the  protection  of  the  li- 
berties of  Flanders,  sought  to  escape  the  sword  of  perse- 
cution which  threatened  them  at  home,  promoted  their  dif- 
fusion. A  great  portion  of  the  Belgian  nobility  studied  at 
that  time  at  Geneva,  as  the  University  of  Louvain  was  not 
yet  in  repute,  and  that  of  Douai  not  yet  founded.  The 
new  tenets  publicly  taught  there,  were  transplanted  by  the 
students  to  their  various  countries.  In  an  isolated  people, 
these  first  germs  might  easily  have  been  crushed;  but 
in  the  market-towns  of  Holland  and  Brabant,  the  resort  of 
so  many  different  nations,  their  first  growth  would  escape 
the  notice  of  Government,  and  be  accelerated  under  the 
veil  of  concealment.  A  diiTerence  in  opinion  might  easily 
spring  up  and  gain  ground  amongst  those,  who  already 
were  divided  in  national  character,  in  manners,  customs, 
and  laws.  Moreover,  in  a  country  where  industry  was  the 
most  lauded  virtue,  mendicity  the  most  abhorred  vice,  a 
slothful  body  of  men,  like  that  of  the  monks,  must  have  been 
an  object  of  long  and  deep  aversion.  Hence,  the  new  re- 
ligion, which  opposed  these  orders,  derived  an  immense  ad- 
vantage from  having  the  popular  opinion  on  its  side.  Occa- 
sional pamphlets,  full  of  bitterness  and  satire,  to  which  the 
newly  discovered  art  of  printing  secured  a  rapid  circulation, 
and  several  bands  of  strolling  orators,  called  Bederiker,  who 
at  that  time  made  the  circuit  of  the  provinces,  ridiculing  in 
theatrical  representations  or  songs  the  abuses  of  their  times, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  diminish  respect  for  the  Romish 
Church,  and  to  prepare  the  people  for  the  reception  of  the 
new  dogmas. 

Tlie  'first  conquests  of  this  doctrine  were  astonishingly 
rapid.  The  number  of  those  who  in  a  short  time  avowed 
themselves  its  adherents,  especially  in  the  northern  provinces, 
was  prodigious  ;  but  among  these,  the  foreigners  fer  outnum- 
bered the  natives.  Charles  V  ,  who,  in  this  hostile  array  of 
religious  tenets,  had  taken  the  side  which  a  despot  could  not 
fjEiil  to  take,  opposed  to  the  increasing  torrent  of  innovation 
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ihe  most  e£Eectaal  remedies.    Unhappilj^  ht  HbB  Mwtmmti 

religion,  political  jnsrtice  was  on  the  side  of  ite 

The    dam   which,  for   so    many    centmiMt 

hmnan  mtderstanding  from  troth,  was  too  aoMenly  torn' 

for  the  outbreaking  torrent  not  to  oveiCbw  ifti   i^poniii 

channel.    The  reviving  spirit  of  libertj  and  0t'       * 


ooght  to  hare  remained  within  the  limits  of  WBaffenrnjam^ 

tiims,  b^an  also  to  examine  into  the  rif^ti  <rfUMpB.  "Vwh^ 

in  the  oommencement,  iron  fietters  were  lasti^  WkkHi  «C 

a  desire  was  eveiitaally  shown  to  vend  atfuiMwr  ne  mtottL  1m- 

timate  and  most  indispensahle  of  ties.    TiTM  tho  TWi  fTi  lip 

tores,  whidi  were  now  drcakted  eveijwheoni^  wliilt  ttqrii 

parted  light  and  nurture  to  thesiaoera  '      '        ^ 

were  the  source  also  whence  an  eccentric 

to  extort  the  virulent  poison.    The  good  cmie  baft  i 

polled  to  choose  the  evil  road  of  rebdliaii,  aad  HaB 

what  in  such  cases  it  ever  will  be,  so  long 

The  bad  cause,  too,  vdiich  had  nothing  la  rmniM  wMk  Ai 

good,  but  the  employment  of  illegal  means,  mahdUmmi  ly 

this    slight   point    of  connexkm,    a^^peazed   in   Ik 

oompany,    and  was   mistaken  for  it.    TiTitker  haft 

against  the  invocation  of  saints ;  eveij 

broke  into  the  churches  and  cloisters,  tad  pbrndeiaft  Aa  dlMk 

called  himself  Lutheran.    Faction,  xraine, 

tiousness,  rohed  themselves  in  Ins  oolom; 

mous  offenders,  when  brouf^t  before  tha 

themselves  his  followers.    lUke  BeformatifliL 

the  Boman  prelate  to  a  level  with  folHble 

band,  stimmated  by  hunger  and  want,  eouf^  to 

distinction  of  ranks.    It  was  natural  that  a  T 

the  state  showed  itself  only  in  its  most 

should  not  have  been  able  to  reconeild  a 

already  so  many  reasons  to  extirpate  it;  and  it  la  ai 

therefore,  that  he  employed  against  it  the  anas,  it 

forced  upon  him. 

Charles  must  already  have  looked  ufoa  hoBMlf  ai 
in  the  Netherlands,  since  he  t      not  think  it 
extend  to  these  countries  the  rei  jjuam  Ebertjr  i 
accorded  to  Germany.    While  e     pefled  bj  taa 
sistance  of  the  German  princes,  no  i  a. 

countiy  a  free  exercise  of  the  new  hs<] 
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published  the  most  crael  edicts  for  its  repression.  By  these,  th« 
reading  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles ;  all  open  or  secret 
meetings,  to  which  religion  gave  its  name  in  ever  so  slight  a 
degree ;  iall  conversations  on  the  subject  at  home  or  at  the  table ; 
were  forbidden,  under  severe  penalties.  In  every  province, 
special  courts  of  judicature  were  established  to  watch  over  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  edicts.  Whoever  held  these  erroneous  opinions, 
was  to  forfeit  his  office,  without  regard  to  his  rank.  Whoever 
should  be  convicted  of  diffusing  heretical  doctrines,  or  even 
of  simply  attending  the  secret  meetings  of  the  Reformers, 
was  to  be  condemned  to  death,  and  if  a  male,  to  be  executed 
by  the  sword,  if  a  female,  buried  alive.  Backsliding  here- 
tics were  to  be  committed  to  the  flames.  Not  even  the  recant- 
ation of  the  offender  could  annul  these  appalling  sentences. 
Whoever  abjured  his  errors,  gained  nothing  by  his  apostacy, 
but  at  farthest  a  milder  kind  of  death. 

The  fiefs  of  the  condemned  were  also  confiscated,  contrary 
to  the  privileges  of  the  nation,  which  permitted  the  heir  to 
redeem  them  for  a  trifling  fine ;  and  in  defiance  of  an  express 
and  valuable  privilege  of  the  citizens  of  Holland,  by  which  they 
were  not  to  he  tried  out  of  their  province,  culprits  were  con- 
veyed beyond  the  limits  of  the  native  judicature,  and  con 
demned  by  foreign  tribunals.  Thus  did  religion  guide  the 
hand  of  despotism,  to  attack  with  its  sacred  weapon,  and  with- 
out danger  or  opposition,  the  liberties  which  were  inviolable 
to  the  secular  arm. 

Charles  V.,  emboldened  by  the  fortunate  progress  of  his 
arms  in  Germany,  thought  that  he  might  now  venture  on 
every  thing,  and  seriously  meditated  the  introduction  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  in  the  Netherlands.  But  the  terror  of 
its  very  name,  alone  reduced  commerce  in  Antwerp  to  a  stand- 
still. The  principal  foreign  merchants  prepared  to  quit  the 
city.  All  buying  and  selling  ceased.  The  value  of  houses 
fell,  the  employment  of  artisans  stopped.  Money  disappeared 
from  the  hands  of  the  citizen.  The  ruin  of  that  flourishing 
commercial  city  was  inevitable,  had  not  Charles  V.  listened 
to  the  representations  of  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  and  aban- 
doned this  perilous  resolve.  The  tribunal,  therefore,  was 
ordered  not  to  interfere  with  the  foreign  merchants,  and  the 
title  of  Inquisitor  was  changed  unto  the  milder  appellation  of 
Spiritual  Judge.    But  in  the  other  provinces,  that  tribunal 
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proceeded  to  rage  with  the  inhuman  despotism  which  has 
ever  heen  pecnliar^to  it  It  has  been  computed  that  dnrinff 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  50,000  persons  perished  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner  for  religion  alone. 

When  we  glance  at  the  violent  proceedings  of  this  monarch, 
we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  what  it  was  that  kept 
the  rebellion  within  bounds  during  his  reign,  which  broke  oat 
"ivith  so  much  violence  under  his  successor.     A  closer  investi- 
gation will  clear  up  this  seeming  anomaly.    Charles's  dreaded 
supremacy  in  Europe,  had  raised  the  commerce  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  a  height  which  it  had  never  before  attained.     The 
majesty  of  his  name  opened  all  harbours,  cleared  all  seas 
for  their  vessels,  and  obtained  for  them  the  most  £BiYoiiiaUe 
commercial  treaties  with  foreign  powers.     Through  him,  in 
particular,  they  destroyed  the  dominion  of  the  Hanse  towns 
in  the  Baltic.     Through  him,  also,  the  New  World,  Spain^ 
Italy,   Germany,  which  now  shared  with  them  a  common 
ruler,  were,  in  a  measure,  to  be  considered  as  provinces  of 
their  own  conntry,  and  opened  new  channels  for  their  com- 
merce.    He  had,  moreover,  united  the  remaining  six  pro- 
vinces with  the  hereditary  states  of  Burgundy,  and  thus  given 
to  them  an  extent  and  political  importance,  which  placed  them 
by  the  side  of  the  first  kingdoms  of  Europe  *. 

By  all  tliis,  he  flattered  the  national  pride  of  this  people 
Moreover,  by  the  incorporation  of  Gueldres,  Utrecht,  Fnes- 
land,  and  Groningen  with  these  provinces,  he  put  an  end  to 
the  private  wars  which  had  so  long  disturbed  their  commerce; 
an  unbroken  internal  peace  now  allowed  them  to  ei^oj  the 
full  fruits  of  their  industiy.     Charles  was  therefore  a  bene^ 

*  He  had,  too,  at  one  time  the  intention  of  raising  it  to  a  kingdom;  battlit 
essential  points  of  difference  between  the  provinces,  which  extended  fiom  COR- 
stitution  and  manners  to  measures  and  %vcights,  soon  made  him  abuidoB  tUi 
design.  More  important  was  the  service  which  he  designed  them  m  the  Bn' 
gundian  treaty,  which  settled  its  relation  to  the  German  empire.  Ai'Tflr^*"f 
to  til  is  treaty,  the  seventeen  provinces  were  to  contribute  to  the  common  waati 
of  the  German  empire  twice  as  much  as  an  electoral  prince ;  in  case  of  a 
Turkish  ^^'TLT  three  times  as  much ;  in  return  for  which,  however,  tber  wve 
to  enjoy  the  powerful  protection  of  this  empire,  and  not  to  be  injnred  in  aaf 
of  their  various  privileges.  The  revolution  which  under  Gharlai!a  aon  alttni 
the  political  constitution  of  the  provinces,  again  annolled  tlus  ''^"■wtirt^  vUd^ 
on  account  of  the  trifling  advantage  that  it  confieRed,   '  "    " 

notice. 
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fiictor  of  this  people.  At  the  same  time,  the  splendour  of  his 
victories  dazzled  their  eyes ;  the  glory  of  their  sovereign, 
which  was  reflected  upon  them  also,  had  bribed  their  repub- 
lican vigilance;  while  the  awe-inspiring  halo  of  invincibility, 
which  encircled  the  conqueror  of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and 
Africa,  terrified  the  factious.  And  then,  who  knows  not  on 
how  much  may  venture  the  man,  be  he  a  private  individual 
or  a  prince,  who  has  succeeded  in  enchaining  the  admiration 
of  his  fellow  creatures.  His  repeated  personal  visits  to  these 
lands,  which  he,  according  to  his  own  confession,  visited  as 
often  as  ten  different  times,  kept  the  disaffected  within 
bounds ;  the  constant  exercise  of  severe  and  prompt  justice 
maintained  the  awe  of  the  royal  power.  Finally,  Charles  was 
bom  in  the  Netherlands,  and  loved  the  nation  in  whose  lap 
he  had  grown  up.  Their  manners  pleased  him,  the  simplicity 
of  their  character  and  social  intercourse  formed  for  him  a 
pleasmg  recreation  from  the  severe  Spanish  gravity.  He 
spoke  their  language,  and  followed  their  customs  in  his  private 
life.  The  burdensome  ceremonies,  which  form  the  unnatural 
barriers  between  king  and  people,  were  banished  from  Brus- 
sels. No  jealous  foreigner  debarred  natives  from  access  to 
their  prince,  their  way  to  him  was  through  their  own  country- 
men, to  whom  he  entrusted  his  person.  He  spoke  much,  and 
courteously  with  them ;  his  deportment  was  engaging,  his  dis- 
course obliging.  These  simple  artifices  won  for  him  their 
love,  and  while  his  armies  trod  down  their  corn-fields,  while 
his  rapacious  imposts  diminished  their  property,  while  his 
governors  oppressed,  his  executioners  slaughtered,  he  secured 
their  hearts  by  a  friendly  demeanour. 

Gladly  would  Charles  have  seen  this  affection  of  the  nation 
for  himself  descend  upon  his  son.  On  this  account,  he  sent 
for  him  in  liis  youth  from  Spain,  and  showed  him  in  Brussels 
to  his  future  subjects.  On  the  solemn  day  of  his  abdication, 
he  recommended  to  him  these  lands  as  the  richest  jewel  in 
his  crown,  and  earnestly  exhorted  him  to  respect  their  laws 
and  privileges. 

.  Philip  II.  was  in  all  the  direct  opposite  of  his  father.  As 
ambitious  as  Charles,  but  with  less  knowledge  of  men  and  of 
the  rights  of  man,  he  had  formed  to  himself  a  notion  of  royal 
authority,  which  regarded  men  as  simply  the  servile  instru- 
ments of  despotic  will,  and  was  outraged  by  every  symptom  of 
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liberty.  Bom  in  Spain,  and  educated  under  tiie  iron  dis- 
cipline of  the  monks,  he  demanded  of  others  the  same  gloomj 
formalitj  and  reserve  as  marked  his  own  character.  The 
cheerful  merriment  of  his  Flemish  subjects  was  as  unoon- 
genial  to  his  disposition  and  temper,  as  their  privileges  were 
offensive  to  his  imperious  mil.  He  spoke  no  other  langinge 
but  the  Spanish,  endured  none  but  Spaniards  about  his  pe^ 
son,  and  obstinately  adhered  to  all  their  customs.  In  vaia 
did  the  loyal  ingenuity  of  the  Flemish  towns  through  wfaick 
he  passed,  vie  with  each  other  in  solemnizing  his  aniTal  mdk 
costly  festivities  *.  Philip *8  eye  remained  daA ;  all  the  no- 
fusion  of  magnificence,  all  the  loud  and  hearty  eflEoaioiis  mi]m 
sincerest  joy,  could  not  win  from  him  one  approving  smile. 

Charles  entirely  missed  his  aim  by  presenting  nis  son  ts 
the  Flemings.  They  might,  eventuaUy,  have  endured  hk 
yoke  with  less  impatience  if  he  had  never  set  his  foot  in  their 
land.  But  his  look  forewarned  them  what  they  had  to  ex> 
pect ;  his  entry  into  Brussels  lost  him  all  hearts.  The  Em 
peror  s  gracious  affability  with  his  people,  only  served  is 
throw  a  darker  shade  on  the  haughty  grayitj  of  his  bob. 
They  read  in  his  countenance  the  destructive  purpose  againrt 
their  liberties,  which,  even  then,  he  already  rerolyed  in  ha 
breast.  Forewarned  to  find  in  him  a  tyrant,  they  "were  hn 
armed  to  resist  him. 

The  throne  of  the  Netherlands  was  the  first  tvhich  Chaiki 
V.  abdicated.  Before  a  solemn  convention  in  Bmsselst  he  al^ 
solved  the  States-General  of  their  oath,  and  transfenred  their 
allegiance  to  King  Philfp,  his  son.  **  If  my  death,**  addmi- 
ing  the  latter  as  he  concluded,  **  had  placed  yon  in  poasesaifla 
of  these  countries,  even  in  that  case,  so  valiiable  a  beqiimt 
would  have  given  me  great  claims  on  yonr  gratitade.  Bit 
now  that  of  my  free  will  I  transfer  them  to  yon,  now  tint  I 
die  in  order  to  hasten  your  enjoyment  of  them,  I  only  reqaiit 
of  you  to  pay  to  the  people  the  increased  obligation  lAui^ 
the  voluntary  surrender  of  my  dignity  lays  upon  yon.  OdNf 
princes  esteem  it  a  peculiar  felicity  to  bequeath  to  tlieir  chil- 
dren the  crown  which  death  is  already  rayishing  from 
This  happiness  I  am  anxious  to  ei\joy  during  n^  life,  I 


*  The  town  of  Antweip,  alone,  expended  oa  an  nrnMimi  of  ^*"  Uri 

860^000  gold  floruu. 
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to  be  a  spectator  of  your  reicn.  Few  will  follow  my  example, 
as  few  have  preceded  me  m  it.  But  this  my  deed  will  be 
praised,  if  your  future  life  should  justify  my  expectations,  if 
you  continue  to  be  guided  by  that  wisdom  which  you  have 
hitherto  evinced,  if  you  remain  inviolably  attached  to  the  pure 
faith  which  is  the  main  pillar  of  your  throne.  One  thing 
more  I  have  to  add : — may  Heaven  grant  you  also  a  son,  to 
whom  you  may  transmit  your  power,  by  choice,  and  not  by 
necessity." 

After  the  Emperor  had  concluded  his  address,  Philip 
kneeled  down  before  him,  kissed  his  hand,  and  received  his 
paternal  blessing.  His  eyes,  for  the  last  time,  were  moistened 
with  a  tear.  All  present  wept.  It  was  an  hour  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

This  affecting  farce  was  soon  followed  by  another.  Philip 
received  the  homage  of  the  assembled  states.  He  took  the  oath 
administered  in  the  following  words  :  **  I,  Philip,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  Prince  of  Spain,  of  the  two  Sicilies,  &c.,  do  vow  and 
swear  that  I  will  be  a  good  and  just  lord  in  these  countries^ 
counties,  and  duchies,  &c. ;  that  I  will  well  and  truly  hold,  and 
cause  to  be  held,  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  all  the  nobles, 
towns,  commons,  and  subjects  which  have  been  conferred  upon 
them  by  my  predecessors,  and  £dso  the  customs,  usaff  es,  and  rights 
which  tliey  now  have  and  eryoy,  jointly  and  severally,  and  more- 
over, that  I  will  do  all  that  by  law  and  right  pertains  to  a  good 
and  just  prince  and  lord,  so  help  me  God  ana  all  His  Saints.** 

The  £darm  which  the  arbitrary  government  of  the  Emperor 
had  inspired,  and  the  distrust  of  his  son,  are  already  visible 
in  the  formula  of  this  oath,  which  was  drawn  up  in  fax  more 
guarded  and  explicit  terms  than  that  which  had  been  adminis- 
tered to  Charles  V.  himself,  and  all  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy. 
Philip,  for  instance,  was  compelled  to  swear  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  customs  and  usages,  what  before  his  time  had 
never  been  required.  In  the  oath  which  the  states  took  to 
him,  no  other  obedience  was  promised,  than  such  as  should  be 
consistent  with  the  privileges  of  the  country.  His  officers 
were  then  only  to  reckon  on  submission  and  support,  so  long 
as  they  legally  discharge  the  duties  intrusted  to  them.  Lastlj, 
in  this  oath  of  allegiance,  Philip  is  simply  styled  only  the 
natural,  the  hereditary  prince,  and  not,  as  the  Emperor  had 
desired,  sovereign  or  lord;  proof  enough,  how  little  confi- 
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dence  was  placed  in  the  justice  and  liberality  of  the 
Sovereign. 


PHILIP  THE  SECOND,   BULEB  OF  THE  KETTTF.RT.ATIDS. 

Philip  II.  received  the  lordship  of  the  Netherlands  in  the 
brightest  period  of  their  prosperity.  He  was  the  first  of 
their  princes  who  united  them  all  under  his  authority. 
They  now  consisted  of  seventeen  provinces ;  the  duchies  of 
Brabant,  Limburg,  Luxembourg  and  Gueldres,  the  seven 
counties  of  Artois,  Hainault,  Flanders,  Namor,  Ziitphen, 
Holland,  and  Zealand,  the  margravate  of  Antwerp,  and  tke  five 
lordshipsr  of  Friesland,  Mechlin  (Malines),  Utrecht,  Overyssel, 
and  Groningen,  which,  coUectivelj,  formed  a  great  and  pow- 
erful state  able  to  contend  with  monarchies.  Higher  thm 
it  then  stood,  their  commerce  could  not  rise.  The  soozces  of 
their  wealth  were  above  the  earth*s  surface,  bat  thej  irere 
more  valuable  and  inexhaustible,  and  richer  than  all  the  mines 
in  America.  These  seventeen  provinces,  which,  taken  to- 
gether, scarcely  comprised  the  fifth  part  of  Italy,  and  do  not 
extend  beyond  three  hundred  Flemish  miles,  yielded  an  an> 
nual  revenue  to  their  lord,  not  much  inferior  to  tliat  whida 
Britain  formerly  paid  to  its  kings,  before  the  latter  had  an- 
nexed so  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  domains  to  their  crown. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  cities,  alive  with  indnstnr  and  plea- 
sure, many  of  them  fortified  by  their  natural  position,  and  se- 
cure without  bulwarks  or  walls ;  6,800  mancet  towna  of  a 
larger  size ;  smaller  villages,  farms,  and  castles  innnmeialile, 
imparted  to  this  territory  the  aspect  of  one  unbroken  floucisb- 
ing  landscape.  The  nation  had  now  reached  the  meridian  of 
its  splendour ;  industry  and  abundance  had  exalted  the  genios 
of  the  citizen,  enlightened  his  ideas,  ennobled  his  afieedons; 
every  flower  of  the  intellect  had  opened  with  the  floorishing 
condition  of  the  country.  A  happy  temperament  nnder  a  se- 
vere climate  cooled  the  ardour  of  their  blood,  and  xnodnlated  the 
rage  of  their  passions ;  equanimity,  moderation,  and  endorinff 
patience,  the  gifts  of  a  northern  clime ;  integrity,  jastioe,  nd 
faith,  the  necessary  virtues  of  their  profession ;  and  the  d^ 
liglitful  fruits  of  liberty,  truth,  benevolence,  and  a  jntrifftif 
pride  were  blended  in  their  character,  with  a  slidit  ■ifiiiUi*— 
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of  human  frailties  in  soft  onion  with  the  vices  of  humanity. 
No  people  on  earth  was  more  easily  governed  by  a  prudent 
prince,  and  none  with  more  difficulty  by  a  chorlatun  or  a 
tyrant.  Nowhere,  was  the  popular  voice  so  infallible  a  test  of 
good  government,  as  here.  True  statesmanship  could  be 
tried  in  no  nobler  school)  and  a  sickly  artificial  policy  had 
nono  worse  to  fear. 

A  state  constituted  like  this,  could  act  and  endure  with 
gigantic  energy,  whenever  pressing  emergencies  called  forth  its 
powers,  and  a  skilful  and  provident  administration  elicited 
Its  resources.  Charles  V.  bequeathed  to  his  successor  an 
authority  in  these  provinces,  little  infeiior  to  that  of  a  limited 
monarchy.  The  prerogative  of  the  crown  had  gained  a 
visible  ascendancy  over  the  republican  spirit,  and  that  com- 
plicated machine  could  now  be  set  in  motion,  almost  as  cer- 
tainly and  rapidly  as  the  most  absolutely  govenied  nation. 
The  numerous  nobility,  formerly  so  powerful,  cheerfully  ac- 
companied their  sovereign  in  his  wars^  or  on  the  civil  changes 
of  the  state  courted  the  approving  smile  of  royalty.  ITio 
crafty  policy  of  the  crown  had  created  a  new  and  imaginary 
good,  of  which  it  was  the  exclusive  dispenser.  New  passions 
and  new  ideas  of  happiness  supplanted,  at  last,  the  rude 
simplicity  of  republican  virtue.  JPride  gave  place  to  vanity, 
tine  liberty  to  titles  of  honour,  a  needy  independence  to  a 
luxurious  servitude.  To  oppress  or  to  plunder  their  native 
land,  as  the  absolute  satraps  of  an  absolute  lord,  was  a  more 
powei*ful  allurement  for  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  great, 
than  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  to  share  with  the 
monarch  a  hundredth  part  of  the  supreme  power.  A  larffe 
portion,  moreover,  of  the  nobiUty,  were  deeply  simk  in 
poverty  and  debt.  Charles  V.  had  crippled  all  the  most 
dangerous  vassals  of  the  cro\%ii,  by  expensive  embassies  to 
foreign  courts,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  honorary  dis- 
tinctions. Thus,  William  of  Orange  was  despatched  to 
Germany  with  the  Imperial  crown,  and  Count  Egmont  to 
conclude  the  marriage  contract  between  Philip  and  Queen 
]Mary.  Both  also  afterwards  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Alva 
to  France,  to  negociate  the  peace  between  the  two  crowns, 
and  the  new  alliance  of  their  sovereign  with  Madame  Eliza- 
beth. The  expenses  of  these  journeys  amounted  to  300,000 
florins,  towards  which  the  king  did  not  contribute  a  single 
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penny.  When  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  appointed  gmenv 
issimo,  in  the  place  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  he  was  obuged  trv 
defi:ay  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  his  office.  When  fofeigB  A 
ambassadors  or  princes  came  to  Brossels,  it  was  made  incmh 
bent  on  the  nobles  to  maintain  the  honour  of  their  king,  wbo 
himself  always  dined  alone,  and  never  kept  open  taide. 
Spanish  policy  had  devised  a  still  more  ingenionB  oontTrvanee^ 
gradually  to  impoverish  the  richest  families  of  the  Umd. 
Every  year,  one  of  the  Castilian  nobles  made  his  appeanmee 
in  Brussels,  where  he  displayed  a  lavish  magnifioence.  In 
Brussels,  it  was  accounted  an  indelible  disgrace  to  be  dis- 
tanced by  a  stranger  in  such  munificence.  All  Tied  to 
surpass  him,  and  exhausted  their  fortnnes  in  this  ooitlj 
emulation,  while  the  Spaniard  made  a  timely  retreat  to  kv 
native  country,  and  by  the  frugality  of  four  years,  lepaind 
the  extravagance  of  one  year.  It  was  the  foible  of  the 
Netherlandish  nobility  to  contest  with  eveiy  stnmger  the 
credit  of  superior  wealth,  and  of  this  weakness  the  govern- 
ment studiously  availed  itself.  Certainly,  these  arts  did 
not,  in  the  sequel,  produce  the  exact  resiilt  that  had  been 
calculated  on;  for  these  pecuniary  burdens  onlj  made  As 
nobility  the  more  disposed  for  innovation,  since  he  who  hiS 
lost  all,  can  only  be  a  gainer  in  the  general  min. 

The  Roman  Church  had  ever  been  a  main  support  ef  Aa 
royal  power,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  it  should  be  aOb  Its 
golden  time  was  the  bondage  of  the  human  intellect,  and  Eht 
royalty,  it  had  gained  by  the  ignorance  and  weakneaa  of  BHb 
€ivil  oppression  made  religion  more  necessaij  and  mora 
dear ;  submission  to  tyrannical  power  prepares  the  miiid  te  a 
blind,  convenient  faith,  and  the  hierarchy  repaid  inth  vmr 
the  services  of  despotism.  In  the  states,  uie  bishopa  and 
prelates  were  zealous  supporters  of  royalty,  and  erer  nmij  t» 
sacrifice  the  welfare  of  the  citizen  to  the  tempoial  ad> 
vancement  of  the  church,  and  the  political  interests  of  Ai 
sovereign. 

Numerous  and  brave  garrisons  also  held  the  dtiea  ill  MN^ 
which  were  at  the  same  time  divided  br  religiooB  Sfuabblw 
and  factions,  and  consequently  deprived  of  their 
support — union  among  themselves.    How  little, 
did  it  require  to  ensure  this  preponderance  of  ndliplspMSr, 
and  how  fatal  must  have  been  the  folly  by  irkaA  it  naa  JHt 
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But  Pliilip*s  authority  in  these  provinces,  however  great, 
Lid  not  surpass  the  influence  which  the  Spanish  monarchy 
at  that  time  eiyoyed  throughout  Europe.  No  state  ven- 
tured to  enter  the  arena  of  contest  with  it  France,  its  most 
dangerous  neighbour,  weakened  by  a  destructive  war,  and 
still  more  by  internal  factions,  which  boldly  raised  their  heads 
during  tlie  feeble  government  of  a  child,  was  advancing  ra- 
pidly to  that  unhappy  condition,  which,  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tiuy,  made  it  a  theatre  of  the  most  enormous  crimes  and  the 
most  fearful  calamities.  In  England,  Elizabeth  could  with 
difficulty  protect  her  still  tottering  throne  against  the  furious 
storms  of  faction,  and  her  new  church  establishment  against 
the  insidious  arts  of  the  Romanists.  That  country  still  awaited 
her  mighty  call,  before  it  could  emerge  from  a  humble  obscur- 
ity, and  had  not  yet  been  awakened,  by  the  faulty  policy  of  her 
rival,  tx)  that  vigour  and  energy,  with  which  it  finally  overthrew 
him.  The  Imperial  family  of  Germany  was  united  with  that 
of  Spain,  by  the  double  ties  of  blood  and  political  interest; 
and  the  victorious  progress  of  Soliman,  drew  its  attention 
more  to  the  east  than  to  the  west  of  Europe.  Gratitude 
and  fear  secured  to  Philip  the  Italian  princes,  and  his  crea- 
tures ruled  the  Conclave.  The  monarchies  of  the  North  still 
lay  in  barbarous  darkness  and  obscurity,  or  only  just  began  to 
acquire  form  and  strength,  and  were  as  yet  unrecognised  in 
the  political  system  of  Europe.  The  most  skilful  generals, 
numerous  armies  accustomed  to  victor}',  a  formidable  marine, 
and  the  golden  tribute  from  the  West  Indies,  which  now  first 
began  to  come  in  regularly  and  certainly — what  terrible  in- 
struments were  these,  in  the  firm  and  steady  hand  of  a  talented 
prince !  Under  such  auspicious  stars  did  King  Philip  com< 
mence  his  reign. 

Before  we  see  him  act,  we  must  first  look  hastily  into  the 
deep  recesses  of  his  soul,  aad  we  shall  there  find  a  key  to  his 
political  life.  Joy  and  benevolence  were  wholly  wanting  iu 
tlie  composition  of  his  character.  His  temperament,  and  the 
gloomy  years  of  his  early  childhood,  deniea  him  the  former ; 
the  latter  could  not  be  imparted  to  him  by  men,  who  had  re- 
nounced the  sweetest  ana  most  powerful  of  the  social  ties. 
Two  ideas,  his  own  self,  and  what  was  above  that  self,  en- 
grossed his  narrow  and  contracted  mind.  Egotism  and  reli- 
gion were  the  contents  and  the  titlepage  of  the  history  of  hiB 
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whole  life.  He  \ras  a  King  and  a  Ghristiaii,  and  vmB  bad  in 
both  characters ;  he  never  was  a  man  among  men, 
he  never  condescended,  but  only  ascended.  Sib  belief 
dark  and  cruel ;  for  his  divinity  was  a  Being  of  terror,  fimm 
whom  he  had  nothing  to  hope  but  eveiytbing  to  fear.  To 
the  ordinary  man,  the  divinity  appears  as  a  comforter,  as  t 
saviour;  before  his  mind  it  was  set  up  as  an  image  of  ftn;  a 
painful,  humiliating  check  to  his  human  onmipotenee.  His 
veneration  for  this  Being  was  so  much  the  more  prafimnd 
and  deeply  rooted,  tlie  less  it  extended  to  other  digeds. 
He  trembled  scrnlely  before  God,  because  God  mm  tbe 
only  being  before  whom  he  had  to  tremble.  Ohailes  Y. 
was  zealous  for  religion,  because  religion  promoted*  Us 
objects.  Philip  was  so  because  he  had  real  fiutn  in  it.  Tte 
former  let  loose  the  fire  and  the  sword  upon  thousands  for 
the  sake  of  a  dogma,  while  he  himself,  in  the  person  ol  the 
Pope,  his  captive,  derided  the  very  doctrine  for  idiich  he  had 
sacrifieed  so  much  human  blood.  It  was  only  irith  vepqg^ 
nance  and  scruples  of  conscience  that  Philip  resolved  on 
the  most  just  war  against  the  Pope;  and  resigned  all  As 
fruits  of  his  victory,  as  a  penitent  male&ctor  sonendsrs 
his  booty.  The  Emperor  was  cruel  from  calcnlalion.  Ids 
son  from  impulse.  The  first  possessed  a  strong  and  en- 
lightened spirit,  and  was  therefore,  perhaps,  ue  muss 
man;  the  second,  was  narrow-minded  and  weak^  bat  As 
most  upright. 

Both,  however,  as  it  appears  to  me,  might  have  been 
men  than  they  actually  were,  and  still,  on  the  whole, 
acted  on  the  very  same  principles.  What  ws  laj  to  As 
charge  of  personal  character  of  an  individual,  is  venr  often 
the  infirmity,  the  necessary  imperfection  of  universal  hnmiB 
nature.  A  monarchy  so  great  and  so  powerful,  was  toe 
great  a  trial  for  human  pride,  and  too  mi^ty  a  charae  iir 
human  power.  To  combine  universal  happiness  with  die 
highest  liberty  of  the  individual,  is  the  sole  prerogative  ef  inr 
finite  intelligence,  which  diffuses  itself  omnipresent] j  over  dL 
But  what  resource  has  man,  when  placed  m  the  position  ef 
omnipotence?  Man  can  only  aid  his  circumscribed poveis  If 
classitication ;  like  the  natuialist,  he  establishes  certain  nMnki 
and  niles,  by  which  to  facilitate  his  own  feeble  survej  of  Ae 
whole,  to  which  all  individualities  must  conform.    AH   *' 
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is  accomplished  for  him  hy  religion.  She  finds  hope  and 
fear  planted  in  every  human  breast;  by  making  herself 
mistress  of  these  emotions,  and  directing  their  affections 
to  a  single  object,  she  virtually  transforms  millions  of 
independent  beings  *  into  one  uniform  abstract.  The  end- 
less diversity  of  the  human  will,  no  longer  embarrasses 
its  ruler — now  there  exists  one  universal  good,  one  imi- 
versal  evil,  which  he  can  bring  forward  or  withdraw  at 
pleasure,  and  which  works  in  unison  with  himself  even  when 
absent.  Now  a  boundary  is  established,  before  which  liberty 
must  halt ;  a  venerable,  hallowed  line,  towards  which  all  the 
various  conflicting  inclinations  of  the  will  must  finally  con- 
verge. The  common  aim  of  despotism  and  of  priestci*aft  is 
uniformity,  and  uniformity  is  a  necessary  expedient  of  human 
poverty  and  imperfection.  Philip  became  a  greater  despot 
than  his  father,  because  his  mind  was  more  contracted,  or, 
in  other  words,  ho  was  forced  to  adhere  the  more  scnipu- 
lously  to  general  rules,  the  less  capable  he  was  of  descend- 
ing to  special  and  individual  exceptions.  What  conclusion 
could  wo  draw  from  these  principles,  but  that  Philip  II. 
could  not  possibly  have  any  higher  object  of  his  solicitude, 
than  uniformity  both  in  religion  and  in  laws,  because  without 
tliese  he  could  not  reign  ? 

And,  vet,  he  would  have  shoAMi  more  mildness  and  for- 
beai'aiice  in  his  government,  if  he  had  entered  upon  it 
eai'lier.  In  the  judgment  which  is  usually  formed  of  this 
prince,  one  circumstance  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
considered  in  the  history  of  his  mind  and  heart,  which,  how- 
ever, in  all  fairness  ought  to  be  duly  weighed.  Philip  counted 
nearly  thirty  years,  when  he  ascended  the  Spanish  throne^ 
and  this  early  maturity  of  his  understanding  had  anticipated 
the  period  of  his  majority.  A  mind  like  his,  conscious  of  its 
powci*s,  and  only  too  early  acquainted  with  his  high  expecta- 
tions, could  not  brook  the  yoke  of  childish  subjection  in  which 
he  stood ;  the  superior  genius  of  the  father,  and  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  autocrat,  must  have  weighed  heavily  on  the 
self-sutisfied  pride  of  such  a  son.  The  share  which  the  former 
allowed  him  in  the  government  of  the  empire,  was  just  im- 
portant enough  to  disengage  his  mind  from  petty  passions, 
and  to  confirm  the  austere  gravity  of  his  cnaracter ;  but 
also   meagre  enough,  to  kindle  a  fiercer  longing  for  on 
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limited  power.  When  he  actually  became  possessed  of  un- 
controlled authority,  it  had  lost  the  charm  of  novelty.  The 
sweet  intoxication  of  a  yoimg  monarch,  in  the  sadden  and 
early  possession  of  supreme  power;  that  joyous  tiunult  of 
emotions,  which  opens  the  soul  to  every  softer  sentiment,  and 
to  which  humanity  has  owed  so  many  of  the  most  valoaUa 
and  the  most  prized  of  its  institutions;  this  pleasing  moment 
had  for  him  long  passed  by,  or  had  never  existed.  His  chft- 
racter  was  already  hardened,  when  fortune  pnt  him  to  this 
severe  test,  and  his  settled  principles  withstood  the  colUsion  of 
occasional  emotion.  He  had  had  time,  during  fifteen  years,  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  change ;  and  instead  of  yonthAiUy  dal- 
lying with  the  external  symbols  of  his  new  station,  or  oit  los- 
ing the  morning  of  his  government  in  the  intoxication,  of  an 
idle  vanity,  he  remained  composed  and  serious  enough,  to 
enter  at  once  on  the  full  possession  of  his  power,  so  as  to  ra- 
venge  himself  through  the  most  extensive  employment  of  it» 
for  its  having  been  so  long  withheld  from  him. 

THE   TBIBUNAL  OF  THB   INQXTISITIOH. 

Philip  II.  no  sooner  saw  himself,  through  the  peace  of 
Chauteau-Cambray,  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  nis  im- 
mense territory,  than  he  turned  his  whole  attention  to 
the  great  work  of  purifying  religion,  and  verified  the  fears  «t 
his  Netherlandish  subjects.  The  ordinances,  which  his  fidbar 
had  caused  to  be  promulgated  against  heretics,  were  renewed 
in  all  their  rigour ;  and  terrible  tribunals,  to  whom  nothing  but 
the  name  of  inquisition  was  wanting,  were  appointed  to  watch 
over  their  execution.  But  his  plan  appeared  to  him  scaicelj 
more  than  half  fulfilled,  so  long  as  he  could  not  transplant  into 
these  countries  the  Spanish  Inquisition  in.  its  perfect  fimn— a 
design  in  which  the  Emperor  had  already  suffered  ahipwiedL 

This  Spanish  Inquisition  is  an  institution  of  anew  and  peea- 
liar  kind,  which  finds  no  prototype  ui  the  whole  oonne  of 
time,  and  admits  of  comparison  widi  no  ecclesiastical  nor  civil 
tribunal.  Inquisition  has  existed  from  the  time  when  raasoB 
meddled  with  what  is  holy,  and  from  the  veiy  commenoemeat 
of  scepticism  and  innovation ;  but  it  was  in  the  middle  of  As 
thirteenth  century,  after  some  examples  of  apostacy  had  alaxmed 
the  hierarchy,  that  Innocent  III.  first  erected  for  it  i 
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tribunal,  and  separated,  in  an  unnatural  manner,  ecclesiastical 
superintendence  and  instruction  from  its  judicial  and  pri> 
mitive  office.  In  order  to  be  the  more  sure  that  no  human: 
sensibilities,  or  natural  tenderness,  should  thwart  the  stem 
severity  of  its  statutes,  he  took  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
bishops  and  secular  clergy,  who,  by  tlie  ties  of  civil  life,  were  still 
too  much  attached  to  humanity  for  his  purpose,  and  consigned 
it  to  those  of  the  monks,  a  half-denaturalized  race  of  beings, 
who  had  abjured  the  sacred  feelings  of  nature,  and  were  the 
servile  tools  of  the  Roman  See.  The  Inquisition  was  received 
in  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France;  a  Francis 
can  monk  sat  as  judge  in  the  terrible  court,  which  passed 
sentence  on  the  Templars.  A  few  states  succeeded  either 
in  totally  excluding,  or  else  in  subjecting  it  to  civil  au- 
thority. The  Netherlands  had  remained  free  from  it,  until 
the  government  of  Charles  V. ;  their  bishops  exercised  the 
spiritual  censorship,  and  in  extraordinary  cases,  reference 
was  made  to  foreign  courts  of  inquisition;  by  the  French 
provinces  to  that  of  Paris,  by  the  German  to  that  of  Cologne. 
But  the  Inquisition  which  we  are  here  speaking  of,  came 
from  the  west  of  Europe,  and  was  of  a  different  origin  and 
form.  The  last  Moorish  throne  in  Gmnada  had  fallen  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  the  false  faith  of  the  Saracen  had  fi- 
nally succumbed  before  the  fortunes  of  Christianity.  But  the 
gospel  was  still  new,  and  but  imperfectly  established  in  this 
youngest  of  Christian  kingdoms,  and  in  the  confused  mixture 
of  heterogeneous  laws  and  manners,  the  religions  had  become 
mixed,  it  is  true,  the  sword  of  persecution  had  driven  many 
thousand  fEunilies  to  Africa,  but  a  fiELr  larger  portion,  detained 
by  the  love  of  climate  and  home,  purchased  remission  from 
this  dreadful  necessity  by  a  show  of  conversion,  and  continued 
at  Christian  altars  to  serve  Muhammed  and  Moses.  So  lomg 
as  prayers  were  offered  towards  Mecca,  Granada  was  not  suIk 
dued ;  so  long  as  the  new  Christian,  in  the  retirement  of  bis- 
house,  became  again  a  Jew  or  a  Moslem,  he  was  as  little  secured 
to  the  throne  as  to  the  Romish  See.  It  was  no  longer  deemed 
sufficient  to  compel  a  perverse  people  to  adopt  the  exterior 
forms  of  a  new  udth,  or  to  wed  it  to  the  victorious  church  bj 
the  weak  bands  of  ceremonials ;  the  object  now  was  to  extir^ 
pate  the  roots  of  an  old  religicm,  and  to  subdue  an  obstinato 
bias,  which,  by  the  slow  operation  of  centuries,  had  been  a 
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planted  in  their  manners,  their  language,  and  tfMr  l«m« 
by  the  enduring  influence  of  a  paternal  soil  and  shy  in»  aliD 
maintained  in  its  full  extent  and  yigour. 

If  the  church  wished  to  triumph,  completdj  oror  tte  mk 
posing  worship,  and  to  secure  her  new  oononMMt  Vejoad  att 
chance  of  relapse,  it  was  indispensable  Aot  tm  durald  inidkii^ 
mine  the  foundation  itself  on  which  the  old  idigkni  mm  YmBL 
It  was  necessaiy  to  break  to  pieces  the  entire  iona  of  monl 
character,  to  which  it  was  so  closely  and  indmaAefy  ■ttadwii 
It  was  requisite  to  loosen  its  secret  roots  from,  the  hoU  Affif 
had  taken  in  the  innermost  depths  of  the  soul ;  to  eitangak 
all  traces  of  it,  both  in  domestic  life,  and  in  tli0  dfil  mM; 
to  cause  all  recollection  of  it  to  ]  riah ;  and  if  poowWii,  to 
destroy  the  very  susceptibility  for  its  impreanons.  Countij 
and  family,  conscience  and  honour,  the  aaoared  feelingi  of  io- 
ciely  and  of  nature,  are  ever  the  first  and  immediftta  tioo  to 
which  religion  attaches  itself,  from  these  it  deribroi  irihllo  it 
imparts  streugth.  This  connexion  was  now  to  be  diiolTOil, 
the  old  religion  was  violently  to  be  diaaoTwed  ftom  the 
holy  feelings  of  nature ;  even  at  the  expense  of  the  snacli^ 
itself  of  these  emotions.  Thus  arose  that  Iiimhhkm  ufaklw 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  humane  tnlmaels  of  Ae 
same  name,  we  usually  call  the  Spaniah.  Ito  iamnimt  me 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  a  Dominican  monk.  TorqiieBHide  vse  die 
first  who  ascended  its  bloody  throne,  who  estaUiahed  He  ale* 
tutes,  and  for  ever  cursed  his  order  with  this  beqoeet.  BiMn 
to  the  degradation  of  tlie  unden  ding,  and  the  mondsrsC 
intellect ;  the  instruments  it  empio;  )d  were  tenor  end  Jnfaeqi 
Eyeiy  evil  passion  was  in  its  pay ;  its  snare  was  eet  a  mmf 
joy  of  life.  Solitude  itself  was  not  safe  from  it;  the  ter  if 
its  omnipresence  fettered  the  freedom'  of  the  soul  hi  ito  ie* 
most  and  deepest  recesses.  It  prostrated  all  the  inalieelB  ef 
human  nature  before  it,  yielded  all  the  tiea  which  othorase 
man  held  most  sacred.  A  heretic  forfeited  ell  deoae  efsn 
his  race ;  the  most  trivial  infidelity  to  his  moiher  cinMofc  dn 
vested  him  of  the  rights  of  his  nature.  A  modert  deebi  fii 
the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  met  with  the  pQnufanMnt  of 
ricide  and  the  infJEuny  of  sodomy ;  its  ssntenoas  nmmMm 
frightful  corruption  of  the  plague,  wfaidi  tmne.IlM 
healthy  body  into  rapid  putrefrctj 
things  belonging  toa  heretic  were  aoc  ; 
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snatch  the  victim  of  the  Inquisition  from  its  sentence :  its  de- 
crees were  carried  in  force  on  corpses  aad  on  pictures ;  and  the 
g^ve  itself  was  no  asylum  from  its  tremendous  arm.     The 
presumptuous  arrogance  of  its   decrees,  could  only  be  sur- 
passed   by  the  inhumanity  which    executed     them.       By 
coupling  the  ludicrous  with  the  terrible,  and  by  amusing  the 
eye  with  the  strangeness  of  its  processions,  it  weakened  com- 
passion by  the  gratification  of  another  feeling ;   it  drowned 
sympathy  in  derision  and  contempt.     The  delinquent  was 
conducted  with  solemn   pomp  to  the  place  of  execution,  a 
blood-red  flag  was  displayed  before  him,  the  universal  clang 
of  all  the  bells  accompanied  the  procession.     First  came  the 
priests  in  the  robes  of  the  Mass,  and  singing  a  sacred  hymn ; 
next  followed  the  condemned  sinner,  clothed  in  a  yellow  vest, 
covered  with  figures  of  black  devils.     On  his  head,  he  wore 
a  paper  cap  surmounted  by  a  human  figure,  around  which 
played  lambent  flames  of  fire,   and  ghastly  demons  flitted. 
The  image  of  the  crucified  Saviour  was  carried  before,  but 
turned  away  from  the  eternally  condemned  sinner,  for  whom 
salvation  was  no  longer  available.     His  mortal  body  belonged 
to  the  material  fire,  his  immortal  soul  to  the  flames  of  hell. 
A  gag  closed  his  mouth,  and  prevented  him  from  alleviating 
his  pain  by  lamentations,  from  awakening  compassion  by  his 
affecting  tale,  and  from  divulging  the  secrets  of  the  hmj  tri- 
bunal.    He  was  followed  by  the  clergy  in  festive  robes,  by 
the  magistrates,  and  the  nobility ;  the  fathers,  who  had  been 
his  judges,  closed  the  awful  procession.     It  seemed  like  a 
solemn  funeral  procession,  but  on  looking  for  the  corpse  on 
its  way  to   the  grave,  behold   it  was  a  living  body,  whose 
groans  are  now  to  afford  such  shuddering  entertainment  to 
the  people.     The  executions  were  generally  held  on  the  high 
festivals,  for  which  a  number  of  such  unSfortunate  sufferers ' 
were  reserved  in  the  prisons   of  the  holy  house,  in  order 
to  enhance  the  rejoicing  by  the  multitude   of  the  victims; 
and  on  these  occasions,  the  king  himself  was  usually  present. 
He  sat  with  uncovered  head,  on  a  lower  chair  than  that  of  the 
Grand  Inquisitor,  to  whom  on  such  occasions  he  yielded  pre- 
cedence :  who,  then,  would  not  tremble  before  a  tribunal,  at 
which  majesty  must  humble  itself  ? 

The  great  revolution  in  the  church  accomplished  by  Luther 
and  Calvin,  renewed  the  causes  to  which  this  tribunal  owed  its 
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first  origin :  and  that  which,  at  its  oommencementt 
Tented  to  clear  the  petty  kingdom  of  Granada  femi  die  feeble 
remnant  of  Saracens  and  Jews,  was  nowreqmradfor  thewbole 
of  Christendom.  All  the  Inquisitions  in  Portxigal,  Itdf, 
Germany,  and  France,  adopted  the  form  of  the  SjpaiiiBh;  it 
followed  Europeans  to  the  Indies,  and  established  in  Got  a 
fearful  tribunal,  whose  inhuman  proceedings  make  ns  gK^dw 
even  at  the  bare  recital.  Wherever  it  planted  ils  foot,  deras- 
tation  followed ;  but  in  no  part  of  the  wodddid  it  rage  aoTie- 
lently  as  in  Spain.  The  victims  are  forgotten,  ivhom  it  im- 
molated ;  the  human  race  renews  itself^  and  the  lands,  too^ 
flourish  again,  which  it  has  devastated  and  depopulated  hf 
its  fury ;  but  centuries  wiQ  elapse,  before  its  teaoBs  ^la^jipm 
from  the  Spanish  character.  A  generous  and  enligfateaed 
nation  has  been  stopped  by  it  on  its  road  to  perfection ;  it  Im 
banished  genius  from  a  region  where  it  was  indigenonSt  ani 
a  stillness  like  that  which  hangs  over  the  gxaye,  has  been  kft 
in  the  mind  of  a  people  who,  beyond  most  others  of  our  mridL 
were  framed  for  happiness  and  enjoyment. 

The  first  Inquisitor  in  Brabant  was  appeinted  hj  fiKM^et 
y.  in  the  year  1522.  Some  priests  were  assooiated  irith  Yam 
as  coadjutors ;  but  he  himself  was  a  layman.  After  tibe  dwtt 
of  Adrian  YI.,  his  successor,  Clement  YIL,  appointed  Ifant 
Inquisitors  for  all  the  Netherlands ;  and  Pani  IH.  agnn  »> 
duced  them  to  two,  which  number  continued  until  t&ew 
mencement  of  the  troubles.  In  the  year  1580,  intli.  the  nl 
and  approbation  of  the  states,  the  edicts  against  beretios  ifsn 
promulgated,  which  formed  the  foundation  of  all  that  ftHonsi. 
and  in  which,  also,  express  mention  is  made  of  the  Inqnisitiaa. 
In  the  year  1550,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  InrircMO  cf 
sects,  Charles  Y.  was  under  the  necessity  of  revifii^  nl 
enforcing  these  edicts,  and  it  was  on  this  oceasion  Aat  As 
town  of  Antwerp  opposed  the  establishment  off  the  TiM|Miifc 
tion,  and  obtained  an  exemption  from  its  juiisdiotinn.  Bit 
the  spirit  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  Netherlands,  in  accorisMS 
with  the  genius  of  the  country,  was  more  humane  A«^  ja 
Spain,  and,  as  yet,  had  never  been  administend  by  a  i^ 
reigner,  much  less  by  a  Dominican.  The  ediots  iriudi 
known  to  eveiy  body,  served  it  as  the  rule  of  its 
On  this  very  account,  it  was  less  obnozioos ;  hn^MB 
severe  its  sentence,  it  did  not  appear  a  tool  of 
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power,  and  it  did  not,  like  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  veil  itself 
in  secrecy 

Philip,  however,  was  desirous  of  introducing  the  latter 
tribunal  into  the  Netherlands,  since  it  appeared  to  him 
the  instrument  best  adapted  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  this 
people,  and  to  prepare  them  for  a  despotic  government.  He 
began,  therefore,  by  increasing  the  rigour  of  the  religious 
ormnances  of  his  father;  by  gradually  extending  the  power 
of  the  inquisitors ;  by  making  its  proceedings  more  arbitrary, 
and  more  independent  of  the  civil  jurisdiction.  The  tribunal 
soon  wanted  little  more  than  the  name,  and  the  Dominicans, 
to  resemble,  in  every  point,  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Bare 
suspicion  was  enough  to  snatch  a  citizen  from  the  bosom 
of  public  tranquillity,  and  from  his  domestic  circle ;  and  the 
weakest  evidence  was  a  sufl&cient  justification  for  the  use  of 
the  rack.  Whoever  fell  into  its  abyss,  returned  no  more  to 
the  world.  All  the  benefits  of  the  laws  ceased  for  him ;  the 
maternal  care  of  justice  no  longer  noticed  him ;  beyond  the 
pale  of  his  former  world,  malice  and  stupidity  judged  him 
according  to  laws  which  were  never  intenoed  for  man.  The 
delinquent  never  knew  his  accuser,  and  very  seldom  his 
crime,  a  flagitious,  devilish  artifice,  wliich  constrained  the 
unhappy  victim  to  guess  at  his  error,  and  in  the  delirium 
of  the ,  rack,  or  in  the  weariness  of  a  long  living  interment, 
to  acknowledge  transgressions  which,  perhaps,  had  never  been 
committed,  or,  at  least,  had  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
his  judges.  The  goods  of  the  condemned  were  confiscated* 
and  the  informer  encouraged  by  letters  of  grace  and  rewards. 
No  privilege,  no  civil  jurisdiction,  was  valid  against  the  holy 
power;  the  secular  arm  lost  for  ever  all  whom  that  power 
had  once  touched.  Its  only  share  in  the  judicial  duties  of  the 
latter,  was  to  execute  its  sentences  with  humble  submissive- 
ness.  The  consequences  of  such  an  institution  were,  of  ne- 
cessity, unnatural  and  horrible;  the  whole  temporal  hap- 
piness, the  life  itself,  of  an  innocent  man,  was  at  the  mercy 
of  any  worthless  fellow.  Every  secret  enemy,  every  envious 
person,  had  now  the  perilous  temptation  of  an  unseen  and 
unfailing  revenge.  The  security  of  property,  the  sincerity 
of  intercourse,  were  gone ;  all  the  ties  of  interest  were  dis- 
solved ;  all  of  blood  and  of  affection  were  irreparably  broken. 
An  infectious  distrust  envenomed  social  life;  the  dreaded 
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presence  of  a  Kpj  terrified  the  ej«  fpom  irfniintf  and  dubd 
the  voice  in  the  midst  of  utterance.  Ko  one  bdlerad  ia  A* 
exiBtence  of  an  honest  man,  or  passed  £>r  one  '™nfff*^  Otod 
name,  the  ties  of  cotmtiy,  brotherhood,  eren  oath%  and  all  ibt 
man  holds  sacred,  were  fallen  in  esUmalion.  Sodi.  warn  At 
destiny  to  which  a  great  and  flonrishing  commBnnl  tawniHi 
Bnbjected,  where  100,000  indnstrions  men  had  bat 
together  by  the  single  tie  of  mntual  oonfldaaoe ; 
indispensable  to  his  ne^hhoor,  and  jet  ereij  ena  «■■  mm 
distmsted  and  distrastfol.  All  attracted  lij  flte  ilaiiiii  of 
gain,  and  repelled  &om  each  other  by  tear.  All  tlw  pnf* 
of  society  torn  away,  where  sodsl  union  was  tha  baaiB  mm 


No  wonder  if  so  tmnatand  a  tribunal,  vduoh  had  noved  ifr 
tolerable,  even  to  the  more  snbmissire  miit  ttt  tha  dbbbhh^ 
drove  a  free  state  to  rebellion.  Bat  the  tanor  irtuDki  itm- 
Bpired  was  increased  by  the  Spanish  troops,  which,  even  ilia 
the  restoration  of  peace,  were  kept  in  the  country,  am),  io 
TioUtion  of  the  constitution,  ijarrisoued  hurder  loma. 
Charles  V.  had  been  foiglTen  for  this  introdnction  of  furei^ 
armies,  so  long  as  the  necessity  of  it  ivas  evident,  ood  lii) 
good  intentions  were  less  distrusted.  But  now  men  aair  is 
diese  troops  only  the  alarming  nrepariitioDs  of  oppresidoti, 
and  tbe  instnunenta  of  a  deteetea  hierarchy.  MoFeorcf,  a 
considerable  body  of  cavalry,  composed  of  muires.  and  SiMj 
adequate  for  the  protection  of  t  e  country,  made  these  fo- 
reigners superfluous.  The  lie  iboess  and  rapacity,  too, «{ 
the  Spaniards,  whose  pay  was  long  m  arrear,  and  who  ind^ma)- 


fied  themselves  at  the  e^ense  ^  llie  cttLzens,  complrtcd  the 
exasperation  of  the  people,  and  drove  the  lower  onlcn  la 
despair.  SuhseqnenUy,  when  the  general  murmur  {nfloetd 
the  government  to  move  them  from  the  &vntj^rs,  and  ■"— • 
port  them  into  the  islands  of  Z  uid,  ^vhe^e  shijts  nere  m- 
pared  for  their  deportation,  tl  :  excesses  were  air^ila 
such  a  pitch,  that  the  infaabiuuita  jng  at  fkr 

embankments,  and  preferred  to  a) 
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to  the  fury  of  the  sea,  rather  than  to  suhmit  an  j  longer  to  the 
wanton  brutalitj  of  these  lawless  bands. 

Philip,  indeed,  would  have  wished  to  retain  these  Spaniards 
in  the  country,  in  order,  by  their  presence,  to  give  weight  to 
his  edicts,  and  to  support  tho  innovations  which  he  had 
resolved  to  make  in  the  constitution  of  the  Netherlands.     He 
regarded  them  as  a  guarantee  for  the  submission  of  the 
nation,  and  as  a  chain  by  which  he  held  it  captive.    Accord- 
ingly, he  left  no  expedient  untried,  to  evade  the  persevering 
importunity  of  the  states,  who  demanded  the  withdrawal  of 
these  troops ;  and  for  this  end,  he  exhausted  all  the  resources 
of  chicanery  and  persuasion.     At  one  time,  he  pretended  to 
dread  a  sudden  invasion  by  France,  although,  torn  by  furious 
factions,  that  country  could  scarce  support  itself  against  a 
domestic  enemy;  at  another  time  they  were,  he  said,  to 
receive  his  son,  Don  Carlos,  on  the  frontiers ;  whom,  however, 
he  never  intended  should  leave  Castile.     Their  maintenance 
should  not  be  a  burden  to  the  nation ;  he  himself  would  dis- 
burse all  their  expenses  from  his  private  purse.     In  order  to 
detain  them  vrith  the  more  appearance  of  reason,  he  pur- 
posely kept  back  from  them  their  arrears  of  pay ;  for  other- 
wise, he  would  assuredly  have  preferred  them  to  the  troops 
of  the  C(mntry,  whoso  demands  he  fully  satisfied.     To  lull  tne 
fears  of  the  nation,  and  to  appease  the  general  discontent,  he 
offered  the  chief  command  of  these  troops  to  the  two  favourites 
of  the  people,   the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count  Egmont. 
Both,  however,  declined  his  offer,  with  the  noble-minded 
declaration,  that  they  could  never  make  up  their  minds  to 
serve  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  country.     The  more  desire 
the  king  showed  to  have  his  Spaniards  in  the  country,  the 
more  obstinately  the  states  insisted  on  their  removal.     In  the 
following  Diet  at  Ghent,  he  was  compelled,  in  the  very  midst 
of  his  courtiers,  to  listen  to  republican  truth.     "Why  are 
foreign  hands  needed  for  our  defence?"  demanded  the  Syndic 
of  Ghent.     "  Is  it  that  the  rest  of  the  world  should  con- 
sider us  too  stupid,  or  too  cowardly,  to  protect  ourselves? 
Why  have  we  made  peace,  if  the  burdens  of  war  are  still 
to  oppress  us?     In  war,  necessity  enforced  endurance;  in 
peace,  our  patience  is  exhausted  by  its  burdens.     Or  shall 
we  be  able  to  keep  in  order  these  licentious  bands,  which 
thine  own  presence  could  not  restrain?    Here,  Cambray  and 
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Antwerp  cry  for  redress ;  there,  ThionYille  and  Mazienboig 
^raste ;  and,  surely,  thou  hast  not  bestowed  upon  us  pe^koey  that 
our  cities  should  become  deserts,  as  they  necessamy  mast  if 
thou  freest  them  not  from  these  destroyers?  Pexluups  tfaoa 
art  anxious  to  guard  against  surprise  from  oar  nei^boois? 
This  precaution  is  wise ;  but  the  report  of  their  preparadoos 
will  long  outrun  their  hostilities.  Why  incur  a  heary  eipense 
to  engage  foreigners,  who  will  not  care  for  a  ooantnr  wfaieh 
they  must  leave  to-morrow  ?  Hast  thoa  not  still  at  thy  com- 
mand the  same  brave  Netherlanders,  to  whom  tfaj  father  en- 
trusted the  republic  in  far  more  troubled  timeB  ?  Why 
shouldest  thou  now  doubt  their  loyalty,  which,  to  thy  an- 
cestors, they  have  preserved  for  so  many  centories  invidatef 
Will  not  they  be  sufficient  to  sustain  the  war  long  enough,  to 
give  time  to  thy  confederates  to  join  their  banners,  or  to  diy- 
self  to  send  succour  from  the  neighbouring  country?**  Tins 
language  was  too  new  to  the  king,  and  its  truth  too  olmooi^ 
for  him  to  be  able  at  once  to  reply  to  it.  "  I,  also,  am  a  fo- 
reigner," he  at  length  exclaimed,  *'and  they  ivould  lika,  I 
suppose,  to  expel  me  from  the  country!**  At  the  sbbo 
time  he  descended  from  the  throne,  and  left  the  aaseniU^; 
but  the  speaker  was  pardoned  for  his  boldness.  Two  d^ 
afterwards,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  states,  that  if  he  had 
been  apprised  earlier  that  these  troops  were  a  hmden  to 
them,  he  would  have  immediately  made  prepaiatioii  to  le- 
move  them,  with  himself,  to  Spain.  Now  it  was  too  Iato»  for 
they  would  not  depart  unpaid;  but  he  pledged  them  Us 
most  sacred  promise,  that  they  should  not  oe  opprseaed  wUk 
this  burden  more  than  four  months.  Neverthems,  the  tno/B 
remained  in  this  country  eighteen  months  iw^t^ad  of  Imt; 
and  would  not,  perhaps,  even  then  have  left  it  so  soon,  if  As 
exigencies  of  the  state  had  not  made  their 
pensable  in  another  part  of  the  world. 

The  illegal  appointment  of  foreigners  to  the  most 
offices  of  l£e  country,  afforded  fuil^er  occasion  of  eoi^laiift 
against  the  government.  Of  all  the  privileges  of  the  vs- 
vinces,  none  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  Spaniards  as  that  imoh 
excluded  strangers  from  office,  and  none  they  had 
sought  to  abrogate.  Italy,  the  two  Indies,  and  all  the 
vinces  of  this  vast  Empire,  were  indeed  open  to  their 
and  ambition ;  but  from  the  richest  of  them  all. 
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Atndamental  law  excluded  them.  They  artfully  persuaded 
their  sovereign,  that  his  power  in  these  countries  would  never 
be  firmly  established,  so  long  as  he  could  not  employ  foreigners 
as  his  instrument  The  Bishop  of  Arras,  a  Burgundian  by 
birth,  had  already  been  illegally  forced  upon  the  Flemings; 
and  now  the  Count  of  Feria,  a  Uastilian,  was  to  receive  a  seat 
and  voice  in  the  council  of  state.  But  this  attempt  met  with 
a  bolder  resistance  than  the  king*s  flatterers  had  led  him  to 
expect,  and  his  despotic  omnipotence  was  this  time  wrecked 
by  the  politic  measures  of  William  of  Orange,  and  the  firm 
ness  of  the  states. 


WILLIAM   OF   ORANGE   AND   COUNT   EOMONT. 

By  such  measures,  did  Philip  usher  in  his  government  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  such  were  the  grievances  of  the  nation 
when  he  was  preparing  to  leave  them.  He  had  long  been 
impatient  to  quit  a  country  where  he  was  a  stranger,  where 
there  was  so  much  that  opposed  his  secret  wishes,  and  where 
his  despotic  mind  foimd  such  undaunted  monitors  to  remind 
him  of  the  laws  of  freedom.  The  peace  with  France,  at 
last,  rendered  a  longer  stay  unnecessary;  the  armaments 
of  Soliman  required  his  presence  in  the  south,  and  the 
Spaniards  also  began  to  miss  their  long-absent  king.  The 
choice  of  a  supreme  Stadtholder  for  the  Netherlands,  was  the 
principal  matter  which  still  detained  him.  Emanuel  Phili- 
bert,  Duke  of  Savoy,  had  filled  this  place  since  the  resignation 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Hungary,  which,  hewever,  so  long  as  the 
king  himself  was  present,  conferred  more  honour  than  real 
influence.  His  absence  would  make  it  the  most  important 
office  in  the  monarchy,  and  the  most  splendid  aim  for  the 
ambition  of  a  subject.  It  had  now  become  vacant  throu(^ 
the  departure  of  the  duke,  whom  the  peace  of  Chateau  Gam- 
bresis  had  restored  to  his  dominions.  The  almost  unlimited 
power  with  which  the  supreme  Stadtholder  would  be  entrusted, 
the  capacity  and  experience  which  so  extensive  and  delicate 
an  appointment  required,  but,  especially,  the  daring  designs 
which  the  Government  had  in  contemplation  against  the 
freedom  of  the  country,  the  execution  of  which  would  devolve 
on  him,  necessarily  embarrassed  the  choice.     The  law,  which 
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excluded  all  foreigners  from  office,  made  an  ezceptum  in  tbe 
case  of  the  supreme  Stadtholder.    As  lie  could  not  be,  at  the 
same  time,  a  native  of  all  the  proTinces,  it  was  allowable  for 
him  not  to  belong  to  any  one  of  them ;  for  the  jealooaj  of 
the  man  of  Brabant  would  concede  no  greater  right  to  a 
Fleming,  whose  home  was  half  a  mile  from  his  frontier,  than 
to  a  Sicilian,  who  lived  in  another  soil  and  under  a  different 
sky.    But  here  the  interests  of  the  crown  itself  seemed  to 
favour  the  appointment  of  a  native.     A  Brabanter,  for  in- 
stance, who  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  his  countiymeD, 
if  he  hecame  a  traitor,  would  have   half  accomplisbed  bis 
treason,  before  a  foreign  governor  could  overcome  the  nus- 
trust,   with  which    his  most  insignificant  measores  would 
be  watched.     If  the  government    should  soooeed   in  car- 
rying through   its    designs    in   one  province,  the    opposi- 
tion of   the   rest    would   then   be   a   temerity,    irUuh.   it 
would  be  justified   in  punishing  in  the   severest  manner. 
In  the  common  whole,  which  the  provinces  now  formed, 
their  individual  constitutions  were,  in  a  measnre,  destxojed ; 
the  obedience  of  one  would  be  a  law  for  all,  and  the  pii* 
vilege,  which  one  knew  not  how  to  preserve,  ttas  lost  for 
the  rest. 

Among  the  Flemish  nobles,  who  could  lay  claim  to  the  CSueC 
Stadtholdership,  the  expectations  and  wisdies  of  the  nation 
were  divided  between  Count  Egmont  and  the  Prinos 
of  Orange,  who  were  alike  entitled  to  this  high  dignity^— 4y 
illustrious  birth  and  personal  merits,  and  by  an  equal  shan 
in  the  affections  of  the  people.  Their  mgh  ruik  plaeed 
them  both  near  to  the  throne,  and  if  the  choice  of  the  mon* 
arch  was  to  rest  on  the  worthiest,  it  must  necessarily  foil 
upon  one  of  these  two.  As,  in  the  course  of  onr  histo^,  vs 
shall  often  have  occasion  to  mention  both  ^•"mwp,  the 
reader  cannot  be  too  early  made  acquainted  with  their  dMh 
racters. 

William  I.,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  descended  fkom  At 
princely  German  house  of  Nassau,  which  had  alzesify  flou- 
rished eight  centuries,  had  long  disputed  the  pve-emnMBflS 
with  Austria,  and  had  given  one  Emperor  to  G^ermany.  Be- 
sides several  extensive  domains  in  the  Nethedands,  wUdi 
made  him  a  citizen  of  this  Republic,  and  a  iraasal  qC  As 
Spanish  monarchy,  he  possessed  also  in  Fianoe  the  n 
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ant  princedom  of  Orange.  William  was  bom  in  the  year 
1588,  at  Dillenborg,  in  the  country  of  Nassau,  of  a  Oountess 
Stolbei*g.  His  father,  the  Couut  of  Nassau,  of  the  same 
name,  had  embraced  the  Protestant  religion,  and  caused  his 
son  also  to  be  educated  in  it ;  but  Charles  V.,  who  early 
formed  an  attachment  for  the  boy,  took  him,  when  quite 
young,  to  his  court,  and  had  him  brought  up  in  the  Homish 
Church.  This  monarch,  who  already  in  the  child  discovered 
the  future  greatness  of  the  man,  kept  him  nine  years  about 
his  person,  thought  him  worthy  of  his  personal  instruction  in 
the  affairs  of  government,  and  honoured  him  with  a  confi- 
dence beyond  his  years.  He  alone  was  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  Emperor  s  presence,  when  he  gave  audience  to  foreign 
ambassadors — a  proof  that,  even  as  a  boy,  he  had  already 
begun  to  merit  the  surname  of  the  Silent.  The  Emperor  was 
not  ashamed  even  to  confess  openly,  on  one  occasion,  that 
this  young  man  had  often  made  suggestions  which  would  have 
escaped  his  own  sagacity.  What  expectations  might  not  be 
formed  of  the  intellect  of  a  man  who  was  disciplined  in  such 
a  school ! 

William  was  twenty-three  years  old  when  Charles  abdicated 
the  government,  and  had  already  received  from  the  latter  two 
public  marks  of  the  highest  esteem.  The  Emperor  hod  in- 
trusted to  him,  in  preference  to  all  the  nobles  of  his  court, 
the  honourable  office  of  conveying  to  his  brother  Ferdinand 
the  Imperial  Crown.  When  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  com- 
manded the  Imperial  army  in  the  Netherlands,  was  called 
away  to  Italy  by  the  exigency  of  his  domestic  afiiGdrs,  the  Em- 
peror appointed  him  commander-m-chief,  against  the  united 
representations  of  his  military  council,  who  declared  it  alto- 
gether hazardous  to  oppose  so  young  a  tyro  in  arms  to  the 
experienced  generals  of  France.  Absent,  and  unrecommended 
by  any,  he  was  preferred  by  the  monarch  to  the  laurel-crowned 
band  of  his  heroes,  and  the  result  gave  him  no  cause  to  repent 
of  his  choice. 

The  marked  favour  which  the  prince  had  ei^oyed  with  the 
father,  was,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  ground  for  his  exclusion  from 
the  confidence  of  the  son.  Philip,  it  appears,  had  laid  it  down 
for  himself  as  a  rule,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  Spanish 
nobility,  for  the  preference  which  Charles  V.  had,  on  all 
important  occasions,  shown  to  his  Flemish  nobles.     Still 
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Etronger,  however,  were  the  secret  motives  nrliicli  ulianrtrf 
him  nom  the  prince/^  William  of  Orange  was  one  of  thoM 
lean  and  pale  men,  who,  according  to  Ceesar's  words,  **  deep 
not  at  night,  and  think  too  much,"  and  before  whom  the 
fearless  spirits  quail.  The  calm  tranquillity  of  &  nerer 
ing  countenance,  concealed  a  busy,  ardent  soul,  irbkih 
ruffled  even  the  veil  behind  which  it  worked,  and  was  aEka 
inaccessible  to  artifice  and  to  love;  a  verBatQe,  formiddile^ 
indefatigable  mind,  soft  and  ductile  enough  to  be  «^*""*^ 
neously  moulded  into  all  forms ;  guarded  enoo^^  to  lose  Unit 
in  none ;  and  strong  enough  to  endure  eveij  Ticieritode  4if 
fortime.  A  greater  master  in  reading  and  in  winninff  iMa't 
hearts,  never  existed  than  William.  Not  that,  mat  ibB 
fashion  of  courts,  his  lips  avowed  a  servility  to  wbieh  Ida 
proud  heart  gave  the  lie ;  but  because  he  was  neither  too 
sparing  nor  too  lavish  of  the  marks  of  his  esteem,  and 
through  a  skilful  economy  of  the  favours  which  mosdj  Hak 
men,  he  increased  his  real  stock  in  them.  The  firmts  4if 
his  meditation  were  as  perfect  as  they  were  slowly  fimned; 
his  resolves  were  as  steadily  and  indomitably  aooompliBhad* 
as  they  were  long  in  maturing.  No  obstadea  coold  defeat  tha 
plan  which  he  had  once  adopted  as  the  best;  no  •j'^jilf^^r 
frustrated  it,  for  they  all  had  been  foreseen  before  they 
tually  occurred.  High  as  his  feelings  were  laiaed  above  ' 
ror  and  joy,  they  were,  nevertheless,  suligect  in  the  aame  d^ 
gree  to  fear ;  but  his  fear  was  earlier  than  the  danger,  and  ha 
was  calm  in  tumult,  because  he  had  trembled  in  repose.   Wit 


liam  lavished  his  gold  with  a  profuse  hand,  but  he  was  a  wf' 

gard  of  liis  moments.     The  hours  of  repast  were  tibe  mm 

hours  of  relaxation,  but  these  were  ezclusiTely  deroted  fta 

heart,  his  family,  and  his  friends ;  this  the  modest 

he  allowed  himself  from  the  cares  of  his  coontiy. 

brow  was  cleared  with  wine,  seasoned  by  tempennoa^  aad  a 

cheerful  disposition  ;  and  no  serious  cares  were  pendttad  la 

enter  this  recess  of  enjoyment.     His  honsehold  was  aa 

nificent;   the  splendour  of  a  numerous  xetinnie,   the 

ber  and  respectability  of  those  who  snrnmnded  faw 

made  his  habitation  resemble  the  court  of  a  aoreroigB 

A  sumptuous  hospitality,  that  master-spell  of 

was  the  goddess  of  his  palace.    Foreign  princes  and 

sadors  found  here  a  fitting  reception  and 
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wbicli  surpassed  all  that  loxurious  Belgium  could  elsewhere 
offer.  A  humble  submissiveuess  to  the  goyemment,  bought 
off  the  blame  and  suspicion  which  this  munificence  might 
have  thrown  on  his  intentions.  But  this  liberality  secured 
for  him  the  affections  of  the  people,  whom  nothing  gratified 
80  much,  as  to  see  the  riches  of  their  country  displayed  before 
admiring  foreigners,  and  the  high  pinnacle  of  fortune  on 
which  he  stood,  enhanced  the  value  of  the  courtesy  to  which 
he  condescended.  No  one,  probably,  was  better  fitted  by 
nature  for  the  leader  of  a  conspiracy,  than  William  the  Silent. 
A  comprehensive  and  intuitive  glance  into  the  past,  the  pre- 
sent, and  the  future ;  the  talent  for  improving  every  favourable 
opportunity ;  a  commanding  influence  over  the  minds  of  men ; 
vast  schemes,  which  only  when  viewed  from  a  distance  show 
form  and  symmetry;  and  bold  calculations, which  were  wound 
up  in  the  long  chain  of  futurity ;  all  these  faculties  he  pos- 
sessed, and  kept,  moreover,  under  the  control  of  that  free 
and  enlightenea  virtue,  which  moves  with  firm  step,  even  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  abyss. 

A  man  like  this  might,  at  other  times,  have  remained  un- 
fathomed  by  his  whole  generation  ;  but  not  so  by  the  dis- 
trustful spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Philip  II.  saw 
quickly  and  deeply  into  a  character,  which,  among  good  ones, 
most  resembled  his  own  If  he  had  not  seen  through  him 
so  clearly,  his  distrust  of  a  man,  in  whom  were  united  nearly 
all  the  qualities  which  he  prized  highest,  and  could  best 
appreciate,  would  be  quite  inexplicable.  But  William  had 
another  and  still  more  important  point  of  contact  with  Philip 
II.  He  had  learned  his  policy  from  the  same  master,  and  had 
become,  it  was  to  be  feared,  a  more  apt  scholar.  Not  by  mak- 
ing Machiavelli  8  *  Prince  *  his  study,  but  by  having  enjoyed 
the  living  instruction  of  a  monarch,  who  reduced  the  book  to 
practice,  had  he  become  versed  in  the  perilous  arts  by  which 
thrones  rise  and  fall.  In  him,  Philip  had  to  deal  with  an 
antagonist,  who  was  armed  against  his  policy,  and  who,  in  a 
good  cause,  could  also  command  the  resources  of  a  bad  one. 
And  it  was  exactly  this  last  circumstance,  which  accounts  for 
his  having  hated  this  man  so  implacably  above  all  others  of 
his  day,  and  his  having  had  so  supematiural  a  dread  of  him. 

The  suspicion  which  already  attached  to  the  prince,  wu 
increased  by  the  doubts  *which  were  entertained  of  his 
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ligious  bias.  So  long  as  the  Emperor,  his  benefiKstory  liTed, 
William  believed  in  the  pope  ;  bat  it  was  feared,  witii  flood 
gromid,  that  the  predilection  for  the  reformed  religion,  wUdi 
had  been  imparted  to  his  young  heart,  had  noTor  entirelj  left 
it.  Whatever  church  he  may,  at  certain  periods  of  his  life, 
have  preferred,  each  might  console  itself  with  the  reflection 
that  none  other  possessed  him  more  entirely.  In  later  yeais, 
he  went  over  to  Calvinism  with  almost  as  little  scrople,  as, 
in  his  early  childhood,  he  deserted  the  Lutheran  professiaii 
for  the  Eomish.  He  defended  the  rights  of  the  ProtestantB, 
rather  than  their  opinions,  against  Spanish  oppression ;  not 
their  faith,  but  their  wrongs  bad  made  him  their  brother. 

These  general  grounds  for  suspicion,  appeared  tobejnsti* 
fied  by  a  discovery  of  his  real  intentions,  which  accident  bad 
made.  William  had  remained  in  France,  as  hostage  lor  the 
peace  of  Chateau  Cambresis,  in  concluding  whii£  he  bad 
borne  a  part ;  and  here,  through  the  imprudence  of  Heniy 
II.,  who  imagined  he  spoke  wi^  a  confidant  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  secret  plot,  vhich  the 
French  and  Spanish  courts  had  formed  against  Protestants  6t 
both  kingdoms.  The  prince  hastened  to  commonicate  this 
important  discovery  to  his  friends  in  Brussels,  whom  it  so 
nearly  concerned,  and  the  letters  which  he  exchanged  on  tba 
subject  fell,  unfortunately,  into  the  hands  of  the  THng  f£ 
Spain.  Philip  was  less  surprised  at  this  decisiYO  disdosors 
of  William's  sentiments,  than  incensed  at  the  disappointniait 
of  his  scheme ;  and  the  Spanish  nobles,  who  had  nerer  fer- 
given  the  priuce  that  moment,  when  in  the  hist  act  of  Ids 
life  the  greatest  of  Emperors  leaned  upon  his  shoolders,  did 
not  neglect  this  favourable  opportunity  of  finally  mhun^ 
in  the  good  opinion  of  their  king,  the  betrayer  of  a  state 
secret 

Of  a  lineage  no  less  noble  than  that  of  Wniiam, 
Lamoml,  Count  Egmont  and  Prince  of  Gavre,  a 
ant  of  the  Dukes  of  Gueldres,  whose  martial  ooange  bad 
wearied  out  tlie  arms  of  Austria.  His  £unily  irasud^f 
distinguished  in  the  annals  of  the  country ;  one  of  his  anoas- 
tors  had,  under  Maximilian,  already  filled  the  office  sf 
Stadtholder  over  Holland.  £gmont*s  marriage  with  the 
Duchess  S.-ibina  of  Bavaria,  reflected  additional' Instn  on  Ai 
splendour  of  his  birth,  and  made  him  powerful  thnnidh  Ai 
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greatness  of  this  alliance.    Charles  V.  had,  in  the  year  1616, 
conferred  on  him,  at  Utrecht,  the  order  of  Uie  Golden  Fleece ; 
the  wars  of  this  Emperor  were  the  school  of  his  military 
genius,  and  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin  and  Gravelines  made 
him    the  hero  of  his  age.      Every  blessing   of  peace,  for 
which  a  commercial  people  feel  most  grateful,  brought  to 
mind  the  remembrance  of  the  yictory  by  which  it  was  ac- 
celerated, and  Flemish  pride,  like  a  fond  mother,  exulted 
over  the  illustrious  son  of  their  country,  who  had  filled  all 
Europe  with  admiration.     Nine  children  who  grew  up  under 
the  eyes  of  their  fellow  citizens,  multiplied  and  drew  closer 
the  ties  between  him  and  his  fatherland,  and  the  people's 
grateful  affection  for  the  f&ther,  was  kept  alive  by  the  sight  of 
those  who  were  dearest  to  him.    Every  appearance  of  Egmont 
in  public,  was  a  triumphal  procession ;  every  eye  which  was 
fastened  upon  him,  recounted  his  history ;  his  deeds  lived  in 
the  plaudits  of  his  companions  in  arms ;  at  the  games  of 
chivalry,  mothers  pointed  him  out  to  their  children.     Affabi- 
lity, a  noble  and  courteous  demeanour,  the  amiable  virtues  of 
chivalry,  adorned  and  graced  his'  merits.     His  liberal  soul 
shone  forth  on  his  open  brow ;  his  frankheartedness  managed 
his  secrets  no  better  than  his  benevolence  did  his  estate,  and 
a  thought  was  no  sooner  his,  than  it  was  the  property  of  all. 
His  religion  was  gentle  and  humane,  but  not  very  enlightened, 
because  it  derived  its  light  from  the  heart,  and  not  from  his 
understanding.     Egmont  possessed  more  of  conscience,  than 
of  fixed  principles ;  his  head  had  not  given  him  a  code  of 
its  own,  but  had  merely  learnt  it  by  rote ;  the  mere  name  of 
an  action,  therefore,  was  often  with  him  sufficient  for  its  con- 
demnation.    In  his  judgment,  men  were  wholly  bad  or  wholly 
good,  and  had  either  nothing  bad  or  nothing  good ;  in  this 
system  of  morals,  there  was  no  middle  term  between  vice 
and  virtue ;  and  consequently,  a  single  good  trait  often  decided 
his  opinion  of  men.     Egmont  united  all  tke  eminent  quali- 
ties which  form  the  hero ;  he  was  a  better  soldier  than  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  but  far  inferior  to  him  as  a  statesman  ;  the 
latter  saw  the  world  as  it  really  was ;  Egmont  viewed  it  in 
the  magic  mirror  of  an  imagination,  that  embellished  all  that 
it  reBected.    Men,  whom  fortune  has  surprised  with  a  reward, 
for  which  they  can  find  no  adequate  ground  in  their  actions, 
£ire,  for  the  most  part,  very  apt  to  forget  the  necessary  con- 
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nexion  between  cause  and  effect,  and  to  inaeit  in  the  natonl 
consequences  of  things  a  higher  miraculous  power,  to  idiidi, 
as  CflBsar  to  his  fortune,  they  at  last  insanely  trust.  Sodi 
a  character  \ms  Egmont.  Intoxicated  with  the  idea  of  Iub 
own  merits,  which  the  love  and  gratitude  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens had  exaggerated,  he  staggered  on  in  this  sweet  rereria, 
as  in  a  delighdul  world  of  dreams.  He  feared  not,  beome 
lie  trusted  to  the  deceitful  pledge  which  destinj  had  ghren 
him  of  her  fayour,  in  the  general  love  of  the  people,  and  he  be- 
lieved in  its  justice,  because  he  himself  was  prosperoiis.  Even 
the  most  terrible  experience  of  Spanish  perfidy,  odpld  not  after* 
wards  eradicate  tins  confidence  from  his  aool,  and  on  tihe 
scaffold  itself,  his  latest  feeling  was  hope.  Ahem^fir  femt  ftr 
his  family  kept  his  patriotic  courage  fettered  bj  lower  dotiaa 
Because  he  trembled  for  property  and  life,  he  oodML  not 
venture  much  for  the  republic.  William  oi  Onmge  broke 
with  the  throne,  because  its  arbitraiy  power  was  offenshre  tD 
his  pride ;  Egmont  was  vain,  and  theiefbie  iFalaed  the  fii- 
vours  of  the  monarch.  The  former  was  a  eitisen  of  the 
world ;  Egmont  had  never  been  more  than  a  Flenung. 

Philip  II.  still  stood  indebted  to  the  hero  of  St.  Qnentia, 
and  the  supreme  stadtholdership  of  the  Nethetlands  tf- 
peered  the  only  appropriate  reward  for  such  great  seifieea 
Birth  and  high  station,  the  voice  of  the  nation  and  penond 
abilities,  spoke  as  loudly  for  Egmont  as  for  Oiange ;  sad  if 
the  latter  was  to  be  passed  by,  it  seemed  that  &% 
alone  could  supplant  him. 

Two  such  competitors,  so  equal  in  merit,  migiit  have 
barrassed  Philip  in  his  choice,  if  he  had  ever  serionalj  thoo^ 
of  selecting  either  of  them  for  the  appointment.  But  the 
pre-eminent  qualities  by  which  they  supported  their  <*!«»  to 
this  office,  were  the  very  cause  of  Uieir  rejection;  anditwH 
precisely  the  ardent  desire  of  the  nation  for  their 
to  it,  that  irrevocably  annulled  their  title  to  the 
ment.  Philip*s  purpose  would  not  be  answered  hj  _ 
holder  in  the  Netherlands,  who  could  command  tha  mt 
will  and  the  energies  of  the  people.  Egmont's  ^^'i^tmt  Sam 
the  Duke  of  Gueldres,  made  him  an  herediteiy  fee  of  As 
house  of  Spain,  and  it  seemed  impolitio  to  plaoe  the  an 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  to  whom  the  idea  mi([^ 
of  revenging  on  the  son  of  the  oppressor,  the 
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hiB  ancestor.  The  slight  put  on  their  fityoorites  Goold  giT0 
no  just  ofifence  either  to  the  nation  or  to  themselves,  for  it 
might  be  pretended  that  the  king  passed  over  both,  because 
be  would  not  show  a  preference  to  either. 

The  disappointment  of  his  hopes  of  gaining  the  regency, 
did  not  deprive  the  Prince  of  Orange  of  all  expectation  of 
establishing,  more  firmly,  his  influence  in  the  Netherlands. 
Among  the  other  candidates  for  this  office,  was  also  Christina, 
Duchess  of  Lorraine,  and  aunt  of  the  king,  who,  as  mediar 
trix  of  the  peace  of  Chateau  Cambresis,  had  rendered  im- 
portant service  to  the  crown.  William  aimed  at  the  hand 
of  her  daughter,  and  he  hoped  to  promote  his  suit  by  active^ 
mterposiug  his  good  offices  for  the  mother ;  but  he  did  not 
reflect  that,  through  this  very  intercession,  he  ruined  her 
cause.  The  Duchess  Christina  was  rejected,  not  so  much 
lor  the  reason  alleged,  namely,  the  dependence  of  her  terri- 
tories on  France  made  her  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
Spanish  court,  as  because  she  was  acceptable  to  the  people 
of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Prince  of  Orange. 


MABQARET  OF  PABMA,  BEOENT  OF  THE  KETHEBLANDS. 

While  the  general  expectation  was  on  the  stretch,  as  to 
whom  the  future  destinies  of  the  provinces  would  be  com* 
mitted,  there  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  the  country  the 
Duchess  Margaret  of  Parma,  having  been  summoned  by  the 
king  from  Italy,  to  assume  the  government 

Margaret  was  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  V.  and  of  a 
noble  Flemish  lady,  named  Vangeest,  and  bom  16U2.  Out 
of  regard  for  the  nonour  of  her  mother*s  house,  she  was  at 
first  educated  in  obscurity ;  but  her  mother,  who  possessed 
more  vanity  than  honour,  was  not  very  anxious  to  preserve  the 
secret  of  her  origin,  and  a  princely  education  betrayed  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor.  While  yet  a  child,  she  was  in- 
trusted to  the  Eegent  Margaret,  her  great  aunt,  to  be  brought 
up  at  Brussels,  under  her  eye.  This  guardian  she  lost  in 
her  eighth  year,  and  the  care  of  her  education  devolved  on 
Queen  Mary  of  Hungary,  the  successor  of  Margaret  in  the 
regency.  Her  fjEtther  had  already  affianced  her,  while  yet  in 
her  fourth  year,  to  a  Prince  of  Ferrara;  but  this  allianoe 
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being  subseqaently  dissolved,  she  ms  betrothed  to 
de  Medicis,  the  new  Duke  of  Florence,  which  maniaae 
after  the  Tictorious  return  of  the  Emperor  from  AlrM«ft^ 
toally  consummated  in  Naples.  In  the  first  jear  of  dni 
tmfortunate  union,  a  yiolent  death  removed  from  her  a  faoi- 
band  who  could  not  love  her,  and  for  the  third  time  her  hnd 
was  disposed  of  to  serve  the  policy  of  her  fiUher.  Oetsfioi 
Famese,  a  prince  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  nephew  d 
Paul  III.,  obtained,  with  her  person,  the  duchies  of  Pama 
and  Piacenza  as  her  portion.  Thus,  by  a  strange  destiiij» 
Margaret,  at  the  age  of  maturity,  was  contracted  to  a  bqj,  iS 
in  the  years  of  infancy  she  had  been  sold  to  a  man.  Har 
disposition,  which  was  anything  but  feminine,  made  this  lait 
alliance  still  more  unnatural,  for  her  taste  and  inclinations  imt 
masculine,  and  the  whole  tenour  of  her  life  belied  her  aes.  Aftar 
the  example  of  her  instructress,  the  Queen  of  Huiguy,  nl 
her  great  aunt,  the  Duchess  Mary  of  Buigondj,  ^Kbo  met  hat 
death  in  this  favourite  sport,  she  was  passionatalT  find  of 
hunting,  and  had  acquired  in  this  pursuit  such  boduj  ngoni; 
that  few  men  were  better  able  to  undergo  its  haidali^  sal 
fatigues. 

Her  gait  itself  was  so  devoid  of  grace,  that  one  nw  ftr 
more  tempted  to  take  her  for  a  disguised  man,  than  five 
masculine  woman;  and  Nature, whom  she  had  derided hjAai 
transgressing  the  limits  of  her  sex,  revenged  itself  finsJljiqai 
her  by  a  disease  peculiar  to  men — ^the  gout 

These  unusual  qualities  wero  crowned  by  a  mnnlffi^ii  «Mi^ 
stition,  which  was  infused  into  her  mind  by  Ignatina  I^ffol^ 
her  confessor  and  teacher.  Among  the  charitahle  nofka  sal 
penances  with  which  she  mortified  her  vanity,  one  of  the  mMt 
remarkable  was,  that  during  Passion-Week,  she  jeazlj 


with  her  own  hands,  the  feet  of  a  number  of  poor  men,  (lAi 
were  most  strictly  forbidden  to  cleanse  themselTea  hefbi^ 
hand,)  waited  on  tiiem  at  table  like  a  servant,  and  sent 
away  with  rich  presents. 

Nothing  more  is  requisite  than  this  last  feature  i 


racter,  to  account  for  the  preference  which  the  king  one  hsr 
over  all  her  rivals ;  but  his  choice  was  at  the  — —  *^ —  ^— ^ 


mejoBli- 

fied  by  excellent  reasons  of  state.   Maraaret  was  bom  and  ski 
educated  in  the  Netherlands.    She  had  spent  her 
among  the  people,  and  had  acquired  mxxih  of 
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manners.  Two  regents,  (Duchess  Margaret,  and  Queen  Marj 
of  Hungary,)  under  whose  eyes  she  had  grown  up,  had  gra- 
dually  initiated  her  into  the  maxims  hy  which  this  pecmiar 
people  might  be  most  easily  govemed ;  and  they  would  also 
serve  her  ad  models.  She  did  not  want  either  in  talents ;  and 
possessed,  moreover,  a  particular  turn  for  business,  which  she 
nad  acquired  from  her  instructors,  and  had  afterwards  car- 
ried to  greater  perfection  in  the  Italian  school.  The  Nether- 
lands had  been,  for  a  number  of  years,  accustomed  to  female 
government ;  and  Philip  hoped,  perhaps,  that  the  sharp  iron 
of  t3rranny,  which  he  was  about  to  use  against  them,  would  cut 
more  gently,  if  wielded  by  the  hands  of  a  woman.  Some,  re- 
gard for  his  father,  who  at  the  time  was  still  living,  and  was 
much  attached  to  Margaret,  may  have  in  a  measure,  as  it  is 
asserted,  influenced  this  choice ;  as  it  is  also  probable  that  the 
king  wished  to  oblige  the  Duke  of  Parma,  through  this  mark 
of  attention  to  his  wife,  and  thus  to  compensate  for  deny* 
ing  a  request,  which  he  was  just  then  compelled  to  refuse 
him.  As  the  territories  of  the  duchess  were  surrounded  by 
Philip's  Italian  States,  and  at  all  times  exposed  to  his  arms, 
he  could,  with  the  less  danger,  entrust  the  supreme  power 
into  her  hands.  For  his  full  security,  her  son,  Alexander 
Famese,  was  to  remain  at  his  court  as  a  pledge  for  her  loyalty 
All  these  reasons  were  alone  sufficiently  weighty  to  turn  the 
king  s  decision  in  her  favour ;  but  they  became  irresistible, 
when  supported  by  the  Bbhop  of  Arras  and  the  Duke  of  Alva. 
The  latter,  as  it  appears,  because  he  hated  or  envied  all  the 
other  competitors ;  the  former,  because  even  then,  in  all  pro- 
bability, he  anticipated,  from  the  wavering  disposition  of  this 
princess,  abundant  gratification  for  his  ambition. 

Philip  received  the  new  regent  on  the  frontiers  with  a 
splendid  cortege,  and  conducted  her  vdth  magnificent  pomp 
to  Ghent,  where  the  States  General  had  been  convoked.  As 
he  did  not  intend  to  return  soon  to  the  Netherlands,  he  de- 
sired, before  he  left  them,  to  gratify  the  nation  for  once,  by 
holding  a  solemn  Diet,  and  thus  giving  a  solemn  sanction  and 
the  force  of  law  to  his  previous  regulations.  For  the  last 
time,  he  showed  himself  to  his  Netherlandish  people,  whose 
destinies  were,  from  henceforth,  to  be  dispensed  from  a  myste- 
rious distance.  To  enhance  the  splendotur  of  this  solemn 
day,  Philip  invested  eleven  jmights  with  the  Order  of  the 
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Gt>lden  Fleece,  his  sister  being  seated  on  a  chair  naar 
self,  while  he  showed  her  to  the  nation  as  ihair  fotare  nkr. 
All  the  grievances  of  the  people,  touching  the  ediota*  tlie  Jar 
qnisition,  the  detention  of  the  Spanish  troops,  tlie  UoB^  aal 
the  ille^  introduction  of  foreigners  into  toe  offices  and  afr 
ministration  of  the  country,  were  hrooght  ibtwiuJ  in  iStm 
Diet,  and  were  hotly  discussed  by  both  parties ;  some 
were  skilfully  evaded,  or  apparently  remored,  othen 
trarily  repelled.  As  the  king  was  unaoqiiainted  with  Ae 
guage  of  the  country,  he  addressed  the  nation  Ihiiwn^  the 
mouth  of  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  recounted  to  tfaem,  viA  V8ia> 
glorious  ostentation,  all  the  benefits  of  his  goTenmeBtk  *^ 
sured  them  of  his  favour  for  the  future,  and  onoe  moie  leoos* 
mended  to  the  states,  in  the  most  earnest  mamier,  die  |ia> 
serration  of  the  Catholic  futh,  and  the  extirpatioo  oif  hswy. 
The  Spanish  troops,  he  promised,  should  m  a  §&w  wmmOB 
evacuate  the  Netherlands,  if  only  they  would  allow  him  tim^ 
to  recover  from  the  numerous  burdens  of  llie  last  war,  ia 
order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  collect  the  meaiia  tejMf* 
ing  the  arrears  of  these  troops ;  the  fundamental  laws  ottti 
nation  should  remain  inviolate,  the  imposts  aboold  wot  It 
grievously  burdensome,  and  the  Inquisition  shoold  adMJnhlW 
its  duties  with  justice  and  moderation.    In  the  dioaoe  4if  a 


supreme  Stadtholder,  he  added,  he  had  enpeciallj  i 

the  wishes  of  the  nation,  and  had  decided  rar  a  native  of  As 


country,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  their 

toms,  and  was  attached  to  them  by  a  lore  to  her 

He  exhorted  them,  therefore,  to  show  their  gntilaia  If 

honouring  his  choice,  and  obeying  his  sister,  the  Dad 

himself.     Should,  he  concluded,  unexpected  obstades 

his  return,  he  woiild  send  in  his  place  his  son,  Prinoe 

who  should  reside  in  Brussels. 

A  few  members  of  this  assembly,  more  coarageooa  IL 
rest,  once  more  ventured  on  a  final  efifort  for  liber^  of 
science.     Every  people,  they  argued,  OD|^t  to   be  ts 
according  to  their  natural  character,  as  evenr  indtvidod 
in  accordance  to  his  bodily  constitution.    Thus,  fur 
the  south  may  be  considered  happy  under  a  certain  depae  rf 
constraint,  which  would  press    intoleiablj  on   tte         "* 
Never,  they  added,  would  the. Flemings  conaeiit  to 
ander  which,  perhaps,  the  Spaniards  bowed  with 
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■nd  rather  than  submit  to  it,  would  they  undergo  any  ex* 
tremitj,  if  it  was  sought  to  force  such  a  yoke  upon  them. 
This  remonstrance  was  supported  by  some  of  the  king's  coun- 
sellors, who  strongly  urged  the  policy  of  mitigating  the  rigour 
of  religious  edicts.  But  Philip  remained  inexorable.  Better 
not  reign  at  all,  was  his  answer,  than  reign  over  heretics ! 

According  to  an  arrangement  already  made  by  Charles  V., 
three  councils  or  chambers  were  added  to  the  regent,  to  assist 
her  in  the  administration  of  state  afiairs.     As  long  as  Philip 
was  himself  present  in  the  Netherlands,  these  courts  had  lost 
much  of  their  power,  and  the  ftmctions  of  the  first  of  them, 
the  state  council,  were  almost  entirely  suspended.    Now,  that 
he  quitted  the  reins  of  government,  they  recovered  their 
former  importance.     In  the  state  council,  which  was  to  deli- 
berate upon  war  and  peace,  and  security  against  external 
foes,  sat  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Count 
Egmont,  the  President  of  the  Privy  Council,  Viglius  Van 
Zuichem,  Van  Aytta,  and  the  Count  of  Barlaimont,  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Finance.      All  knights  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  all  privy  counsellors,  and  counsellors  of  finance,  as 
also  the  members  of  the  great  senate  at  Malines,  which  had 
been  subjected  by  Charles  V.  to  the  Privy  Council  in  Brus- 
sels, had  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  Council  of  State,  if  expressly 
invited  by  the  regent.    The  management  of  the  royal  revenues 
and  crown  lands  was  vested  in  the  Chamber  of  Finance,  and 
the  Privy  Council  was  occupied  with  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  civil  regulation  of  the  country,  and  issued 
all  letters  of  grace  and  pardon.     The  governments  of  the 
provinces,  which  had  fallen  vacant,   were  either  fiUed  up 
afresh,   or  the  former  governors   were  confirmed.      Count 
Egmont  received  Flanders  and  Artois ;  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  and  West  Friesland ;  the  Count 
of  Aremberg,  East  Friesland,  Overyssel,  and  Groningen ;  the 
Count  of  Mansfeld,  Luxemburg;   Barlaimont,  Namur;  the 
Marquis  of  Bergen,  Hainault,  Chateau  Cambresis,  and  Valen- 
ciennes; the  Baron  of  Montigny,  Toumay  and  its  depend- 
encies.    Other  provinces  were  given  to  some  who  have  less 
claim  to  our  attention.     Philip  of  Montmorency,  Count  of 
Hoom,  who  had  been  succeeded  by  the  Count  of  Megen  in 
the  government  of  Gueldres  and  Ziitphen,  was  confirmed  as 
admiral  of  the  Belgian  navy.    Every  governor  of  a  provineo 
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-was,  at  the  same  time,  a  kniglit  of  the  GoUen  Fleeee,  anl 
member  of  the  Council  of  State.  Each  had,  in  the  provniBe 
over  which  he  presided,  the  command  of  llie  militur  fione 
which  protected  it,  the  superintendence  of  the  civil  adnmni- 
tratiou  and  the  judicature ;  the  governor  of  Flaaders  akne 
excepted,  who  was  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  adndmB- 
tration  of  justice.  Brabant,  alone,  was  placed  mider  Ae 
immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  regent,  who,  aoocndiiig  to  coi- 
tom,  chose  Brussels  for  her  constant  reridence.  The  in- 
duction of  the  Prince  of  Orange  into  his  geremments  im, 
properly  speaking,  an  infraction  of  the  coiistitatioiiv  nnca  lie 
was  a  foreigner;  but  several  estates  which  he  either  himidf 
possessed  in  the  provinces,  or  managed  as  guardien  of  hisiOB, 
his  long  residence  in  the  countiy,  and  above  all,  the  ^"^Ht*"**^ 
confidence  the  nation  reposed  in  him,  gave  1dm  eubstntill 
claims  in  default  of  a  real  title  of  citizeniuiip. 

The  military  force  of  the  Low  Countries  oonsiated,  in  its 
full  complement,  of  three  thousand  horse.  At  present^  it  dil 
not  much  exceed  two  thousand,  and  was  divided  into  ftwrteat 
squadrons,  over  which,  besides  the  govemon  of  the  provinoaii 
the  Duke  of  Arschot,  the  Counts  of  Hooastmten,  Bosta» 
Eoeur,  and  Brederode  held  the  chief  command.  This  CBvahj» 
which  was  scattered  through  all  the  seventeen  piorinoei,  w 
only  to  be  called  out  on  sudden  emergencies.  Insufficient  iS  it 
was  for  any  great  imdertaking,  it  was,  neverthelese,  fidlf 
adequate  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order.  Its  oouny 
had  been  approved  in  former  wars,  and  the  fiune  of  its  ^door 
was  diffused  through  the  whole  of  Europe.  In  udditiflii  to 
this  cavalry,  it  was  also  proposed  to  levy  a  hodj  of  in&ontijt 
but,  hitherto,  the  states  had  refused  their  consent  to  it  Of 
foreign  troops,  there  were  still  some  German  regunents  in  ths 
service,  which  were  waiting  for  thoir  paj.  The  4,001^ 
Spaniards,  respecting  whom  so  many  complaints  had  tecs 
made,  were  under  two  Spanish  generals,  Mendoa  sal 
Eomero,  and  were  in  garrison  in  the  frontier  towns. 

Among  the  Belgian  nobles,  whom  the  king  ^mjmwPj 
distinguished  in  these  new  appointments,  the  nemei  i 
Count  Egmont  and  William  of  Orange  stand 
However  inveterate  his  hatred  was  of  both,  and 
larly  of  the  latter,  Philip,  nevertheless,  gave  them 
public  marks  of  his  favour,  because  his  scheme  of 
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was  not  yet  fullj  ripe,  and  the  people  ^ere  enihusiastic  in 
their  devotion  to  them.  The  estates  of  hoth  were  declared 
exempt  from  taxes,  the  most  lucrative  governments  were 
entrusted  to  them ;  and  by  offering  them  the  command  of  the 
Spaniards,  whom  he  left  behind  in  the  country,  the  king 
flattered  them  with  a  confidence,  which  he  was  very  fieu:  from 
really  reposing  in  them.  But  at  the  very  time,  when  he 
obliged  the  prince  with  these  public  marks  of  his  esteem,  he 
privately  inflicted  the  most  cruel  injury  on  him.  Appre* 
hensive  lest  an  alliance  with  the  powerful  house  of  Lorraine 
might  encourage  this  suspected  vassal  to  bolder  measures,  he 
thwarted  the  negociation  for  a  marriage  between  him  and  a 
princess  of  that  family,  and  crushed  his  hopes  on  the  very  eve 
of  their  accomplishment ;  an  iryury  which  the  prince  never 
forgave.  Nay,  his  hatred  to  the  prince  on  one  occasion  even 
got  completely  the  better  of  his  natural  dissimulation,  and 
seduced  him  into  a  step,  in  which  we  entirely  lose  sight  of 
Philip  II.  When  he  was  about  to  embark  at  Flushing,  and 
the  nobles  of  the  country  attended  him  to  the  shore,  he  so  far 
forgot  himself  as  roughly  to  accost  the  prince,  and  openly  to 
accuse  him  of  being  flie  author  of  the  Flemish  troubles.  The 
prince  answered  temperately,  that  what  had  happened  had 
been  done  by  the  states  of  their  own  suggestion,  and  on  legi- 
timate grounds.  No,  said  Philip,  seizing  his  hand  and 
shaking  it  violently,  not  the  states,  but  You!  You!  You! 
The  prince  stood  mute  with  astonishment,  and  without 
waiting  for  the  king's  embarkation,  wished  him  a  safe  jour- 
ney and  went  back  to  the  town. 

Thus  the  enmity,  which  William  had  long  harboured  in  his 
breast  against  the  oppressor  of  a  free  people,  was  now  ren- 
dered irreconcileable  by  private  hatred ;  and  this  double  incen- 
tive accelerated  the  great  enterprise,  which  tore  from  the  Spa- 
nish crown  seven  of  its  brightest  jewels. 

Philip  had  greatly  deviated  from  his  true  character,  in  tak- 
ing so  gracious  a  leave  of  the  Netherlands.  The  legal  form 
of  a  diet,  his  promise  to  remove  the  Spaniards  from  the  fron- 
tiers, the  consideration  of  the  popular  wishes,  which  had  led  him 
to  fill  the  most  important  offices  of  the  country  with  the 
favourites  of  the  people,  and  finally,  the  sacrifice  which  he 
made  to  the  constitation,  in  withdrawing  the  Count  of  Feria  from 
the  Council  of  State,  were  marks  of  condescension,  of  which 

E  X 
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bis  magnanimity  was  never  again  guilty.  Bat»  in  fret,  lie 
never  stood  in  greater  need  of  die  good  will  of  the  atttteSt  AaL 
with  their  aid  he  might,  if  possible,  clear  off  tiie  great  burdn 
of  debt  which  was  still  attached  to  the  Netherlands  horn  tlw 
former  war.  He  hoped,  therefore,  by  propitiating  tlwm 
through  smaller  sacrifices,  to  win  approml  of  move  impartnit 
usurpations.  He  marked  his  departure  with  giBoe,  fiir  be 
knew  in  what  hands  he  left  them.  The  frighdnil  aoenes  of 
death,  which  he  intended  for  this  unhappy  peopki,  waie  not  ti 
stain  the  splendour  of  majesty,  wbidi,  lue  fhe  Godhead, 
marks  its  course  only  with  beneficence ;  that  tenible  dietiiie- 
tion  was  reserved  for  his  representatives.  The  eatabliahiiieot 
of  the  council  of  state  was,  however,  intended  rather  to  flatter 
the  vanity  of  the  Belgian  nobility,  than  to  impart  to  them  any 
real  influence.  The  historian  Strada  (who  drew  bia  infoima- 
with  regard  to  the  regent  from  her  own  papers)  has  pieaeiTed 
a  few  articles  of  the  secret  instructions,  whidi  the  Spaidih 
ministry  gave  her.  Amongst  other  things  it  is  there  stated, 
if  she  observed  that  the  councils  were  divided  by  ftctioiM,  or 
what  would  be  far  worse,  prepared  by  private  comferenoea  be- 
fore the  session,  and  in  league  with  one  another,  then  ahevM 
to  prorogue  all  the  chambers,  and  dispose  axbiftnrily  of 
the  disputed  articles  in  a  more  select  council  or  committee. 
In  this  select  committee,  which  was  called  the  Conaaha.  eet 
the  Archbishop  of  Arras,  the  President  Yiglins,  and  the 
of  Barlaimont.  She  was  to  act  in  the  same  manner,  if 
gent  cases  required  a  prompt  decision.  Had  thia 
ment  not  been  the  work  of  an  arbitrary  despotiam,  it 
perhaps  have  been  justified  by  sound  policy,  and  rBpabKen 
liberty  itself  might  have  tolerated  it.  In  great  aannmMif^, 
where  many  private  interests  and  passions  oo-operate^  idieita 
numerous  audience  presents  so  great  a  temptation  to  the 
vanity  of  the  orator,  and  parties  often  assail  one  another  wA 
unmannerly  warmth,  a  decree  can  seldom  be  paasoJ  with  thit 
sobriety  and  mature  deliberation  which,  if  the  nmiw^i^  m 
properly  selected,  a  smaller  body  readOy  admita  of.  In  a  an* 
merous  body  of  men,  too,  there  is,  we  mnst  sappoae,  a  giMMr 
number  of  limited  than  of  enlightened  iatellecta,  irtio  ma^jk 
their  equal  right  of  vote,  frequently  torn  the  miyori^  oaiSe 
side  of  ignorance.  A  second  maxim  which  the  ngm 
especially  to  observe,  was  to  select  the  veij  menaboBi  of 
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eil,  who  had  voted  against  any  decree,  to  cany  it  into  execu- 
tion. By  this  means,  not  only  would  the  people  be  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  originators  of  such  a  law,  but  the  private 
quarrels  also  of  the  members  would  be  restrained,  and  a 
greater  freedom  ensured  in  voting  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  court. 

In  spite  of  all  these  precautions,  Philip  would  never  have 
been  able  to  leave  the  Netherlands  with  a  quiet  mind,  so  long 
as  he  knew  that  the  chief  power  in  the  council  of  state,  and 
the  obedience  of  the  provinces  were  in  the  hands  of  the  sus- 
pected nobles.  In  order,  therefore,  to  appease  his  fears  from 
this  quarter,  and  also,  at  the  same  time,  to  assure  himself  of 
the  fidelity  of  the  regent,  he  subjected  her,  and  through  her 
all  the  afiairs  of  the  judicature,  to  the  higher  control  of  the 
Bishop  of  Arras.  In  this  single  individual,  he  possessed  an 
adequate  counterpobe  to  the  most  dreaded  cabal.  To  him^ 
as  to  an  infallible  oracle  of  majesty,  the  duchess  was  referred, 
and  in  him  there  watched  a  stem  supervisor  of  her  admi- 
nistration. Among  all  his  contemporanes,  Granvella  was  the 
only  one  whom  Piulip  II.  appears  to  have  excepted  from  his 
universal  distrust ;  as  long  as  he  knew  that  this  man  was  in 
Brussels,  he  could  sleep  calmly  in  Segovia.  He  left  the 
Netherlands  in  September,  1559,  was  saved  from  a  storm 
which  sank  his  fleet,  and  landed  at  Laredo  in  Biscav,  and  in 
his  gloomy  joy  thanked  the  Deity  who  had  preservea  him,  by 
a  detestable  vow.  In  the  hands  of  a  priest,  and  of  a  woman, 
was  placed  the  dangerous  helm  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  the 
dastardly  tyrant  escaped  in  his  oratory  at  Madrid  the  suppli* 
cations,  the  complaints,  and  the  curses  of  the  people. 


BOOK  IL 


CARDINAL   GBANTELLA. 


Anthony  Perenot,  Bishop  of  Arras,  subsequently  Archbishop 
of  Malines,  and  Metropolitan  of  all  the  Netherlands,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Cardinal  Granvella,  has  been  immortal- 
ized by  the  hatred  of  his  contemporaries,  was  bom  in  tho 
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year  1516,  at  Besan^on  in  Burgundy.  His  fiither,  Nicolaiis 
Perenot,  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  had  risen  by  his  own  menlB 
to  be  the  private  secretary  of  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Savoy,  at 
that  time  Eegent  of  the  Netherlands.  In  this  post^  be 
Mvas  noticed  for  his  habits  of  business  by  Charles  V^  iriio 
took  him  into  his  own  service,  and  employed  him  in.  sereiai 
important  negociations.  For  twenty  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Emperor's  cabinet,  and  filled  the  offices  of  privj  ooon- 
sellor  and  keeper  of  the  king's  seal,  and  shared  in  all  the  state 
secrets  of  that  monarch.  He  acquired  a  large  finrtone.  His 
honours,  his  influence,  and  his  political  knowledge,  were  in- 
herited by  his  son,  Anthony  Perenot,  who  in  his  eailj  yean 
gave  proofs  of  the  great  capacity,  which  subseqoentlj  opened 
to  him  so  distinguished  a  career.  Anthony  had  colti'vated,  at 
several  colleges,  the  talents  with  whigh  nature  had  so  lavidily 
endowed  him,  and  in  some  respects  had  an  advantage  over  h» 
father.  He  soon  showed  that  his  own  abilities  were  soffident 
to  maintain  the  advantageous  position,  which  the  merits  of 
another  had  procured  him.  He  was  twenty-four  jeuB  old, 
when  the  Emperor  sent  him  as  his  plenipotentiary  to  theeode- 
siastical  council  of  Trent,  where  he  delivered  the  first  speci- 
men of  that  eloquence,  which  in  the  sequel  gaye  him  so  eom- 
plete  an  ascendancy  over  two  kings.  Charles  emplo|yed  Iwi 
in  several  difficult  embassies,  the  duties  of  which  ne  fulfilM 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  sovereign,  and  when  finaDj,  tfaaft 
Emperor  resigned  the  sceptre  to  his  son,  he  made  that  eostly 
present  complete,  by  giving  him  a  minister  xrho  oould  bA 
him  to  wield  it. 

Granvella  opened  his  new  career  at  once,  with  the  giealert 
masterpiece  of  political  genius,  in  passing  so  easily  ttom  Urn 
favour  of  such  a  father  into  equal  consideration  with  sadi  a 
son.  And  he  soon  proved  himself  deserving  it.  At  the  a^ 
cret  negociations,  of  which  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine  ^1*^^  m 
1558,  been  the  medium  between  the  Frendi  and  BpanU 
ministers  at  Peronne,  he  planned,  conjointly  with  the  GaidiiMl 
of  Lorraine,  that  conspiracy  against  the  Proteatants,  whiek 
was  afterwards  matured,  but  also  betrayed,  at  Chatean  G 
bresis,  where  Perenot,  likewise,  assisted  in  effecting  the 
called  peace. 

A  deeply  penetrating,  comprehensiTe  intellect,  an  

facility  in  conducting  great  and  intricate  affidzSy  and  tiha 
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extensive  learning,  were  wonderfully  united  in  this  man,  with 
persevering  industry  and  never-wearying  patience,  while  hia 
enterprising  genius  was  associated  with  thoughtful  mechanical 
regularity.     Day  and  night,  the  state  found  him  vigilant  and 
collected ;  the   most  important  and  the   most  insignificant 
things  were  alike  weighed  hy  him  with  scrupulous  attention. 
Not  unfrequently  he  employed  five  secretaries  at  one  time, 
dictating  to  them  in  different  languages,  of  which  he  is  said 
to  have   spoken  seven.      What  his  penetrating   mind  had 
slowly  matured,  acquired  in  his  lips  both  force  and  grace, 
and  truth,  set  forth  by  his  persuasive  eloquence,  irresistibly 
carried  away  all  hearers.     He  was  tempted  by  none  of  the 
passions,  which   make   slaves  of  most  men.     His  integrity 
was  incorruptible.     With  shrewd  penetration,  he  saw  through 
the  disposition  of  his  master,  and  could  read  in  his  features 
his  whole  train  of  thought,  and  as  it  were,  the  approaching 
form  in  the  shadow  which  outran  it.     With  an  artifice  rich  in 
resources,  he  came  to  the  aid  of  Philip's  more  inactive  mind, 
formed  into  perfect  thought  his  masters  crude  ideas  while 
they  yet  hung  on  his  lips,  and  liberally  allowed  him  the  glory 
of  the  discovery.     Granvella  understood  the  difl&cult  and  use- 
ful art  of  depreciating  his  own  talents ;  of  making  his  own  ge- 
nius the  seeming  slave  of  another ;  thus  he  ruled  while  he 
concealed  his  sway,  and  only  in  this  manner  could  Philip  IL 
be  governed.     Content  with  a  silent  but  real  power,  he  did 
not  grasp  insatiably  at  new  and  outward  marks  of  it,  which, 
with  lesser  minds,  are  ever  the  most  coveted  objects ;  but 
every  new  distinction  seemed  to  sit  upon  him  as  easily  as  the 
oldest.     No  wonder  if  such  extraordinary  endowments  had 
alone  gained  him  the  favour  of  his  master ;  but  a  large  and 
valuable  treasure  of  political  secrets  and  experiences,  which 
the  active  life  of  Charles  V.  had  accumulated,  and  had  depo- 
sited in  the  mind  of  this  man,  made  him  indispensable  to  ni& 
successor.     Self-sufficient  as  the  latter  was,  and  accustomed 
to  confide  in  his  own  understanding,  his  timid  and  crouching 
policy  was  fain  to  lean  on  a  superior  mind,  and  to  aid  its  own 
irresolution  not  only  by  precedent,  but  also  by  the  infiuence 
and  example  of  another.    No  political  matter  which  concerned 
the  royal  interest,  even  when  Philip  himself  was  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, was  decided  without  the  intervention  of  Granvella ; 
and  when  the  king  embarked  for  Spain,  he  made  the  new. 
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regent  the  same  valoable  present  of  the  minister,  nUA  ht 
himself  had  received  from  the  Emperor,  his  father. 

Common  as  it  is  for  despotic  princes  to  bestow  iwiHmk<J 
confidence  on  the  creatures  whom  thej  have  raised  ficm 
the  dust,  and  of  whose  greatness  they  themselves  are,  in  a 
measure,  the  creators,  the  present  is  no  ordinaiy  instanee; 
pre-eminent  must  have  been  the  qualities,  which  could  so  fv 
conquer  the  selfish  reserve  of  such  a  character  as  Pliil^X 
as  to  gain  his  confidence,  nay,  even  to  win  him  into  fimi- 
liarity.  The  slightest  ebullition  of  the  most  allomible  mU- 
respect,  which  might  have  tempted  him  to  assert,  howefsr 
slightly,  his  claim  to  any  idea  which  the  king  had  once  en- 
nobled as  his  own,  would  have  cost  him  his  whole  infln^infft 
He  might  gratify,  without  restraint,  the  lowest  pafgnona  of 
voluptuousness,  of  rapacity,  and  of  revenge,  bat  tbe  onlj  oaa 
in  whicli  he  really  took  delight,  the  sweet  consdoosness  of  Ui 
own  superiority  and  power,  he  was  constrained  carefnllj  ts 
conceal  from  the  suspicious  glance  of  the  despot  He  toIiiii- 
tarily  disclaimed  all  the  eminent  qualities,  ^duch  were  alieadv 
his  own,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  receive  them  a  eeooad  ^i— 
from  the  generosity  of  the  king.  His  happiness  t#wmffd  ts 
flow  from  no  other  source,  no  other  person  coold  haTe 
upon  his  gratitude.  The  purple,  which  was  sent  to  bi™ 
Eome,  was  not  assumed  untU  the  royal  permission 
him  from  Spain ,  by  laying  it  down  on  the  steps  of  the  Am^ 
he  appeared,  in  a  measure,  to  receive  it  first  from  the  hnab  «( 
Majesty.  Less  politic,  Alva  erected  a  trophy  in  Antwerp^ 
inscribed  his  own  name  under  the  victory,  which  he  had 
as  the  servant  of  the  crown — ^but  Alva  carried  with  Kim  tolka 
grave  the  displeasure  of  his  master.  He  had  invaded  wA 
audacious  hand  the  royal  prerogative,  by  drawing  inimedMld|f 
at  the  fountain  of  immortality. 

Three  times,  Granvella  changed  his  master^  and  Am 
times  ho  succeeded  in  rising  to  the  highest  fiiTOur.  With  Iks 
same  facility  with  which  he  had  guided  the  settled  pride  flf 
an  autocrat,  and  the  sly  egotism  of  a  despot,  he  knew  how  Is 
manage  the  delicate  vanity  of  a  woman.  His  bnafaioBi  W 
tween  himself  and  the  regent,  even  when  thej  wan  m  Iks 
same  house,  was,  for  the  most  part,  transacted  bj  the 
of  notes,  a  custom  which  draws  its  date  from  t](ie  ti 
gustus  and  Tiberius.    When  the  regent  was  in 
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ity,  these  notes  wero  interchanged  from  hour  to  hour.  Ha 
probably  adopted  this  expedient,  in  the  hope  of  eludinff  tha 
watchful  jealousy  of  the  nobility,  and  concealing  from  tnem, 
in  part  at  least,  his  influence  over  the  regent.  Perhaps,  too» 
he  also  believed  that,  by  this  means,  his  advice  would  become 
more  permanent ;  and,  in  case  of  need,  this  written  testimony 
would  be  at  liand  to  shield  him  from  blame.  But  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  nobles  made  this  caution  vain,  and  it  was  soon 
known  in  all  the  provinces,  that  nothing  was  determined  upon 
without  the  minister  s  advice. 

Granvella  possessed  all  the  qualities  requisite  for  a  perfect 
statesman  in  a  monarchy  governed  by  despotic  principles,  but 
was  absolutely  imqualified  for  republics  which  are  governed  by 
kings.  Educated  between  the  throne  and  the  confessional,  he 
knew  of  no  other  relation  between  man  and  man  than  that  of 
rule  and  subjection ;  and  the  innate  consciousness  of  his  own 
superiority  gave  him  a  contempt  for  others.  His  policy 
wanted  pliability,  the  only  virtue  which  was  here  indis- 
pensable to  its  success.  He  was  naturally  overbearing  and 
msolent,  and  the  royal  authority  only  gave  arms  to  the  natural 
impetuosity  of  his  disposition  and  the  imperiousness  of  his 
order.  He  veiled  his  own  ambition  beneath  the  interests 
of  the  crown,  and  made  the  breach  between  the  nation 
and  the  kinff  incurable,  because  it  would  render  him  indis- 
pensable to  the  latter.  He  revenged  on  the  nobility  the  low- 
liness of  his  own  origin ;  and,  after  the  fashion  of  all  those 
who  have  risen  by  their  own  merits,  he  valued  the  advantages 
of  birth  below  those  by  which  he  had  raised  himself  to  dis- 
tinction. The  Protestants  saw  in  him  their  most  implacable 
foe ;  to  his  charge  were  laid  all  the  burdens  which  oppressed 
the  country,  and  they  pressed  the  more  heavily  because  thej 
came  from  him.  Nay,  he  was  even  accused  of  having  brought 
back  to  severity  the  milder  sentiments,  to  which  the  urgent 
remonstrances  of  the  states  had  at  last  disposed  the  monarch. 
The  Netherlands  execrated  him  as  the  most  terrible  enemY 
of  their  liberties,  and  the  originator  of  all  the  misery  which 
subsequently  came  upon  them. 

1559.  Philip  had  evidently  left  the  provinces  too  soon. 
The  new  measures  of  the  government  were  still  strange  to  tfaa 
people,  and  could  receive  sanction  and  authority  nx>m  his 
presence  alone;  the  new  machines,  which  he  had  bron^bl 
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into  plflj,  required  to  be  set  in  motion  by  a  dreaded  nd 
powei^iil  hand,  and  to  have  their  first  moTements  ^ratdied  nd 
regulated.  He  now  exposed  his  minister  to  all  the  anoj 
passions  of  the  people,  who  no  longer  felt  restnined  lij&e 
fetters  of  the  royal  presence ;  and  ne  delegated  to  the  weik 
arm  of  a  subject  the  execution  of  prefects,  in  which  MitgBKtf 
itself,  with  all  its  powerful  supports,  might  have  fidled. 

The  land,  indeed,  flourished;  and  a  general  proeperiiy 
appeared  to  testify  to  the  blessings  of  the  peace  which  has 
so  lately  been  bestowed  upon  it.  An  external  repose  decetved 
the  eye,  for  \vithin  raged  all  the  elements  of  discoid.  If  Ika 
foundations  of  religion  totter  in  a  ooxmtrj^  thej  totter  not 
alone;  the  audacity  which  begins  with  things  aacced  enda 
with  things  profane.  The  successful  attack  upon  the  hSeraidw 
had  awakened  a  spirit  of  boldness,  and  a  deaire  to  aaaafl 
authority  in  general,  and  to  test  laws  as  well  as  dogmas^ 
duties  as  well  as  opinions.  The  fanatical  boldness,  wilh  which 
men  had  learned  to  discuss  and  decide  upon  the  affidn  of 
eternity,  might  change  its  subject  matter;  the  contempt  fiir 
life  and  property  which  religious  enthusiasm  bad  fam^^^  coidd 
metamoi^hose  timid  citizens  into  foolhardy  rebels.  A  ftmsla 
govemment  of  nearly  forty  years,  had  given  the  nation  room 
to  assert  their  liberty ;  continual  wars,  of  which  the  Nether- 
lands had  been  the  theatre,  had  introduced  a  licence  with  them, 
and  the  right  of  the  stronger  had  usurped  the  place  of  law  and 
order.  The  provinces  were  filled  with  foreign  adTentnm 
and  fugitives ;  generally  men  bound  bj  no  ties  of  ouuairr, 
family,  or  property,  who  had  brought  with  them,  fiom  their 
unhappy  homes,  the  seeds  of  insubordination  ax^  rebellioB. 
The  repeated  spectacles  of  torture  and  of  death  had  md^ 
burst  the  tenderer  threads  of  moral  feeling,  and  had  gtwm 
an  unnatural  harshness  to  the  national  character. 

Still  the  rebellion  would  have  crouched  timoTOQalj  and  it 
lently  on  the  ground,  if  it  had  not  found  a  support  in  the  no- 
bility. Charles  V.  had  spoiled  the  Flemish  ndUes  of  the 
Netherlands  by  making  them  the  participatora  of  his  ^totjt 
by  fostering  their  national  pride,  by  the  marked  preieranet 
he  showed  for  them  over  the  Castilian  nobles,  and  dj  openiM 
an  arena  to  their  ambition  in  every  part  of  his  empire,  Jh 
the  late  war  with  France,  they  had  really  deserved  this 
ference  from  Philip  ;  the  advantages  which  the  king  — 
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bom  the  peace  of  Chateau  Cambresis  were,  for  the  most 
part,  the  fruits  of  their  valour,  and  thej  now  sensibly  missed 
tlie   gratitude  on  which  they  had  so  confidently  reckoned. 
Moreover,  the  separation  of  the  German  empire  from  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  and  the  less  warlike  spirit  of  the  new  go- 
vernment, had  greatly  narrowed  their  sphere  of  action,  and 
except  in  their  own  country,  little  remained  for  them  to  gain. 
And  Philip  now  appointed  his  Spaniards,  where  Charles  V. 
had  employed  the  Flemings.     All  the  passions,  which  the 
preceding  government  had  raised  and  kept  employed,  still 
8ur\-ived  in  peace ;    and  in  default  of  a  legitimate  object, 
these  unruly  feelings  found,  unfortunately,  ample  scope  in 
the  grievances  of  their  country.     Accordingly,  the  claims  and 
wrongs  which  had  been  long  supplanted  by  new  passions, 
were  now  drawn  from  oblivion.     By  his  late  appointments, 
tlie  king  had  satisfied  no  party ;  for  those  even  who  obtained 
ofl&ces  were  not  much  more  content  than  those  who  were  en- 
tirely passed  over,  because  they  had  calculated  on  something 
better  than  they  got.     William  of  Orange  had  received  four 
governments,  (not  to  reckon  some  smaller  dependencies  which, 
taken  together,  were  equivalent  to  a  fifth,)  but  William  had 
nourished  hopes  of  Flanders  and  Brabant.     He  and  Count 
Egmont  forgot  what  had  really  fallen  to  their  share,  and  only 
remembered  that  they  had  lost  the  regency.     The  majority 
of    the    nobles  wer«  either   plunged    into    debt  by  their 
own   extravagance,  or    had  willingly  enough    been   drawn 
into  it  by  the  government.     Now  that  they  were  excluded 
from  the  prospect  of  lucrative  appointments,  they  at  once 
saw  themselves    exposed   to    poverty,  which   pained  them 
the    more    sensibly,  when  they  contrasted  the   splendour 
of  the   affluent  citizens  with  their   own   necessities.      In 
the  extremities  to  which  they  were  reduced,  many  would 
have   readily  assisted  in  the  commission  even  of  crimes; 
how  then  could  they  resist  the  seductive  offers  of  the  Calvin- 
ists,  who  liberally  repaid  them  for  their  intercession  and  pro- 
tection?    Lastly,  many  whose   estates  were   past  redemp* 
tion,  placed  their  last  hope  in  a  general  devastation,  and 
stood  prepared,  at  the  first  favourable  moment,  to  cast  tht 
torch  of  discord  into  the  Republic. 

This  threatening  aspect  of  the  public  mind,  was  rendered 
still  more  alarming  by  the  unfortunate  vicinity  of  France. 
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What  Philip  dreaded  for  the  provincoB,  ma  theie  wbmif 
accomplished.  The  fate  of  that  kingdom  piefigured  to  fanoL 
the  destiny  of  his  Netherlands,  and  the  spirit  of  rebeDka. 
found  there  a  seductive  example.  A  similar  state  of  thingi 
had,  under  Francis  I.  and  Henry  IL,  scattered  the  seeds  of 
innovation  in  that  kingdom ;  a  similar  foij  of  peraeciition>8iid 
a  like  spirit  of  faction  had  encouraflcdits  growth.  Now,  H»» 
guenots  and  Catholics  were  struggmig  in  a  dnbioos  contest^ 
furious  parties  disorganized  the  whole  monazchy,  and  wen 
violently  hurrying  this  once-powerfol  state  to  th«  hrink  of 
destruction.  Here,  as  there,  private  interest,  amfaitioii,  and 
party  feeling  might  veil  themselves  under  the  nsmea  of  xeiUgioB 
and  patriotism,  and  the  passions  of  a  few  citizens  drive  the  en- 
tire nation  to  take  up  arms.  The  frontiers  of  both  ooontiiM 
merged  in  Walloon  Flanders ;  the  reheUion  mighty  like  sa 
agitated  sea,  cast  its  waves  as  far  as  this:  would  a  ooontij 
be  closed  against  it,  whose  language,  manners,  and  ehanelw 
wavered  between  those  of  France  and  Belgium?  *  Aa  jet»  Al 
government  had  taken  no  census  of  its  Protestant  auljectB  ia 
these  countries,  but  the  new  sect,  it  was  aware,  waa  a  ymd^ 
compact  republic,  which  extended  its  roots  thgnngh  all  tht 
monarchies  of  Christendom,  and  the  sligbest  dJatoihaiiBe  ia 
any  of  its  most  distant  members  vibmted  to  ita  oentie.  It 
was,  as  it  were,  a  chain  of  threatening  voloaiioea, 
united  by  subterraneous  passages,  ignite  at  the 
with  alarming  sympathy.  The  Ned^rlands  wei 
open  to  all  nations,  because  they  derived  their  sapnort 
all.  Was  it  possible  for  Philip  to  close  a  commenael 
as  easily  as  he  could  Spain  ?  If  he  wished  to  Jpanfy 
provinces  from  heresy,  it  was  necessary  tot  him  to 
by  extirpating  it  in  France. 

It  was  in  tMs  state  that  Gnuivella  firand  the 
at  the  beginning  of  his  administration '(1500). 

To  restore  to  these  countries  the  nnifiirmilj  of 
break  the  co-ordinate  power  of  the  nobOitj  and  *tlia 
and  to  exalt  the  royal  authority  on  the  nuns  of  lep 
freedom,  was  the  great  object  of  Spanish  poUcj,  ana  the  flK 
.press  commission  of  the  new  minister.    Bnd  nhotaulea 
in  the  way  of  its  accomplishment;  to  ooaqoer 
the  invention  of  new  resources,  the  apphcataoii  of 
chinery.     The  Inquisition,  indeed,  ana  the 
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appeared  sufficient  to  check  the  contagion  of  heresy ;  bat  the 
Jnttcr  required  superintendence,  and  the  former  able  instiu- 
nients,  for  its  now  extended  jurisdiction.  The  church  consti- 
tution continued  the  same  as  it  hod  been  in  earlier  times, 
when  the  provinces  were  less  populous,  when  the  church  still 
enjoyed  universal  repose,  and  could  be  more  easily  overlooked 
and  controlled.  A  succession  of  several  centuries,  which 
changed  the  whole  interior  form  of  the  provinces,  had  left  the 
form  of  the  hierarchy  unaltered,  which,  moreover,  was  pro- 
tected from  the  arbitrary  will  of  its  ruler  by  the  particular 
privileges  of  the  provinces.  All  the  seventeen  provinces  were 
parcelled  out  unaer  four  bishops,  who  had  their  seats  at  Ar- 
ras, Toumay,  Cambray,  and  iJtrecht,  and  were  subject  to  the 
primates  of  Rheims  and  Cologne.  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of 
feurgundy,  had,  indeed,  meditated  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  bishops,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  increasing  population, 
but,  unfortunately,  in  the  excitement  of  a  life  of  pleasure,  had 
abandoned  the  project.  Ambition  and  lust  of  conquest  with- 
drew the  mind  of  Charles  the  Bold  from  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  his  kingdom,  and  Maximilian  had  already  too  many 
subjects  of  dispute  with  the  states,  to  venture  to  add  to  their 
number  by  proposing  this  change.  A  stormy  reign  prevented 
Charles  V.  from  the  execution  of  this  extensive  plan,  which 
Philip  II.  now  undertook  as  a  bequest  from  all  these  princes. 
The  moment  had  now  arrived  when  the  urgent  necessities  of 
the  church  would  excuse  the  innovation,  and  the  leisure  of 
peace  favoured  its  accomplishment.  With  the  prodigious 
crowd  of  people  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe  who  were 
crowded  together  in  the  towns  of  the  Netherlands,  a  multitude 
of  religious  opinions  had  also  grownup;  and  it  was  impossible 
that  religion  could  any  longer  be  effectually  superintended  by 
so  few  eyes,  as  were  formerly  sufficient.  While  the  number  oi 
bishops  was  so  small,  their  districts  roust,  of  necessity,  hare 
been  proportionably  extensive,  and  four  men  could  not  be 
adequate  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  faith  through  so  wide 
a  district. 

The  jurisdiction,  which  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and 
Eheims  exercised  over  the  Netherlands,  had  long  been  a 
stumbling  block  to  the  government,  which  could  not  look  on 
this  territory  as  really  its  own  property,  so  long  as  such  an  inir* 
portant  branch  of  power  was  still  wielded  by  foreign  bands. 
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To  snatch  this  prerogative  from  the  alien  ardhLishops;  hy 
new  and  active  agents  to  give  fresh  life  aod  vigour  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  fSaith,  and,  at  the  same  tiine,  to 
strengthen  the  number  of  the  partisans  of  gOYenunoDHt  al 
the  diet,  no  more  effectual  means  could  be  devised,  than  to 
increase  the  number  of  bishops.  Eesolyed  npom  doing  thii^ 
Philip  II.  ascended  the  throne ;  but  he  soon  found  that  a 
change  in  the  hierarchy  would  inevitably  meet  iriih  nmrm  op> 
position  from  the  states,  without  whose  consent,  n0veitheleH» 
it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  it.  Philip  foresaw  that  the  nolii- 
lity  would  never  approve  of  a  measure  which  would  so  stromiy 
augment  the  royal  party,  and  take  from  the  ariatocm^  vi 
preponderance  of  power  in  the  diet.  The  tevenaeSv  toob 
for  the  maintenance  of  these  new  bishops,  most  be  direrted 
from  the  abbots  and  monks,  and  these  formed  a  conwdiw^ 
able  part  of  the  states  of  the  realm.  He  had,  beodae,  to 
fear  the  opposition  of  the  Protestants,  yrbo  would  not  inl 
to  act  secretly  in  the  diet  against  him.  On  tfaeae  ic- 
counts,  the  whole  afiair  was  discussed  at  Bome  wtth  tha 
greatest  possible  secrecy.  Instructed  by,  and  as  the  agat 
of,  Granvella,  Francis  Sonnoi,  a  priest  of  Ixmram,  eant 
before  Paul  IV.,  to  inform  him  how  extensiTe  the  pnmnaei 
were,  how  thriving  and  populous,  how  Inzarions  in  uieir  jKHh 
sperity.  But,  he  continued,  in  the  immoderate  eqioynMDtaf 
liberty  the  true  faith  is  neglected,  and  heretios  pvoeper.  Ti 
obviate  this  evil,  the  Homish  See  must  have  xeooiine  toestia* 
ordinary  measures.  It  was  not  difficult  to  prevail  on  Aa 
Romish  pontiff  to  make  a  change,  which  woiud  onlargn  Ae 
sphere  of  his  own  jurisdiction. 

Paul  IV.  appointed  a  tribunal  of  seven  ^^^mflJa  to  dfliibv* 
ate  upon  this  important  matter ;  but  death  called  lum  awj, 
and  he  left  to  his  successor,  Pius  IV.,  the  doty  of  cuiji^ 
their  advice  into  execution.  The  welcome  tiduMi  of  Ao 
pope's  determination  reached  the  king  in  Zealand  tAoa  hi 
was  just  on  the  point  of  setting  sail  for  Spain,  and  tha  ariai^ 
ter  was  secretiy  charged  with  the  dangerona  refonn.  TW 
new  constitution  of  tiie  hierarchy  was  publiahed  in  15M; 
in  addition  to  the  then  existing  four  hiahoprica,  thirlaen 
ones  were  established,  according  to  the  number  of 
provinces,  and  four  of  them  were  nosed  into 
Six  of  these  episcopal  sees,  viz.,  in  Antwerp, 
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Ghent,  Bruges,  Ypres,  and  Roremonde,  were  pUced  under 
the  archbishopric  of  Malines ;  fiye  others.  Haanem,  Middel- 
burg,  Leuwarden,  Derenter,  and  Groningen,  under  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Utrecht ;  and  the  remaining  four,  Arras,  Tour- 
naj,  St.  Omer,  and  Namur,  which  lie  nearest  to  France,  and 
have  language,  character,  and  manners  in  common  with  that 
country,  under  the  archbishopric  of  Cambraj.  Malines, 
situated  in  the  middle  of  Brabant,  and  in  the  centre  of  all  the 
seventeen  provinces,  was  made  the  primacy  of  all  the  rest, 
and  was,  with  several  rich  abbeys,  the  reward  of  Granvella. 
The  revenues  of  the  new  bishoprics  were  provided  by  an  ap- 

Eropriation  of  the  treasures  of  tne  cloisters  and  abbeys,  whimi 
ad  accumulated  from  pious  benefiactions  during  centuries. 
Some  of  the  abbots  were  raised  to  the  episcopal  throne,  and 
with  the  possession  of  their  cloisters  and  prelacies,  retained 
also  the  vote  at  the  diet  which  was  attached  to  them.  At  the 
same  time,  to  every  bishopric  nine  prebends  were  attached, 
and  bestowed  on  the  most  learned  jurisconsultists  and  theolo- 
gians, who  were  to  support  the  Inquisition  and  the  bishop  in 
his  spiritual  office.  Of  these,  the  two  who  were  most  de- 
serving by  knowledge,  experience,  and  unblemished  life,  were 
to  be  constituted  actual  inquisitors,  and  to  have  had  the  first 
voice  in  the  Svnods.  To  the  Archbishop  of  Malines.  as 
metropolitan  of  all  the  seventeen  provinces,  the  full  authority 
was  given  to  appoint,  or  at  discretion  depose,  archbishops 
and  bishops,  and  the  Romish  See  only  to  give  its  ratification 
to  his  acts. 

At  any  other  period,  the  nation  would  have  received  with 
gratitude,  and  approved  of  such  a  measure  of  church  reform, 
since  it  was  fully  called  for  by  circumstances,  was  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  absolutely  indispensable  for 
the  moral  reformation  of  the  monkhood.  Now  the  temper  of ' 
the  times  saw  in  it  nothing  but  a  hateful  change.  Universal 
was  the  indignation  with  which  it  was  received.  A  cry  was 
raised  that  me  constitution  was  trampled  under  foot,  the 
rights  of  the  nation  violated ;  and  that  the  Inquisition  was 
already  at  the  door,  and  would  soon  open  here,  as  in  Spain, 
its  bloody  tribunal.  The  people*  beheld  with  dismay  these 
new  servants  of  arbitrary  power  and  of  persecution.  The 
nobility  saw  in  it  nothing  but  a  strengthening  of  the  royal  au- 
thori^  by  the  addition  of  fourteen  votes  in  the  states'  assembly. 
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and  a  -withdrawal  of  the  firmest  prop  of  tlidr  ireedoBi,  the 
balance  of  the  royal  and  the  cLtU  power.  The  old  bbhon 
complained  of  the  diminution  of  their  incomes,  and  the  a^ 
comscription  of  their  sees ;  the  abbots  and  mofnks  hed  Ml 
only  lost  power  and  income,  but  had  reoeiTed  in  AwliMy 
rigid  censors  of  their  morals.  Noble  and  8imple»  hitj  md 
clergy,  united  against  the  common  foe,  and  idiue  all  imgiy 
struggled  for  some  petty  priyate  interest,  the  ckj  appealed  ti 
come  from  the  formidable  voice  of  patriotiam. 

Among  all  the  provinces,  BralMuit  was  loudest  in  ito  op- 
position. The  inyiolability  of  its  church  conatitiitioal  urn  one 
of  the  important  privileges  which  it  had  reaerved  in  tbe  ie> 
markable  charter  of  the  ''Joyful  Entry**— statutea  vhkk 
the  sovereign  could  not  violate,  without  releasing  the  natioa 
from  its  allegiance  to  him.  In  vain  did  the  univenl^rf 
Louvain  assert  that,  in  disturbed  times  of  the  ohnxch,  a  pri- 
vilege lost  its  power,  which  had  been  granted  in  the  pj*^ 
of  its  tranquillity.  The  introduction  of  the  new  laabofaai 
into  the  constitution  was  thought  to  shake  the  wfai^  nbiio 
of  liberty.  The  prelacies,  which  were  now  tnanafimed  t$ 
the  bishops,  must  henceforth  serve  another  role,  than  tbe  at 
vantage  of  the  province,  of  whose  states  thej  had. 
hers.  The  once  free  patriotic  citizens  were  to  he  i 
of  the  Komish  See,  and  obedient  tools  of  the 
who  again,  as  first  prelate  of  Brabant,  had  the 
control  over  them.  The  freedom  of  voting  waa  gone*  1^ 
cause  the  bishops,  as  servile  spies  of  the  crown,  x 
one  fearful.  '*  Who,"  it  was  asked,  "  will  after  this 
raise  his  voice  in  Parliament  before  such 
their  presence,  dare  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
the  rapacious  hands  of  the  government?  Thej  will 
out  the  resources  of  the  provinces,  and  betraj  to  die 
the  secrets  of  our  freedom  and  our  property.  IlMjf 
obstruct  the  way  to  all  offices  of  honour ;  we  ahall 
the  courtiers  of  the  king  succeed  the  present 
ren  of  foreigners  will,  for  the  futuro,  nil  the 
the  private  interest  of  their  patron  will  gmde 
votes/'  "What an  act  of  oppi  >n,''rqjom6d  die 
"  to  pervert  to  other  objects  the  boa  deaiffna  of  oar  Uf 
institutions,  to  contemn  the  invi  wiaka«i»        fta  iA 

and  to  take  that  which  a  devout         uj  iJ 
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ehests  for  the  relief  of  Uie  unfortunate,  and  make  it  aubeer 
Tient  to  the  lozorj  of  bishops,  thus  inflating  their  arroflant 
pomp  with  the  plunder  of  the  poor  ?  *'  Not  only  the  abbota 
and  monks,  who  reallj  did  suffer  bj  this  act  of  appropriation, 
but  every  fkmily  whidi  could  flatter  itself  with  the  slighteat 
hope  of  ei^oying,  at  some  time  or  other,  even  in  the  most 
remote  posterity,  the  benefit  of  this  monastic  foundation,  felt 
this  disappointment  of  their  distant  expectations  as  much  as 
if  they  had  suffered  an  actual  ii^ury,  and  the  wrongs  of  a  few 
abbot  prelates  became  the  concern  of  a  whole  nation. 

Historians  have  not  omitted  to  record  the  covert  proceed- 
ings of  William  of  Orange  during  this  general  commotion, 
who  laboured  to  conduct  to  one  end  these  various  and  con- 
flicting passions.  At  his  instigation,  the  people  of  Brabant 
petitioned  the  regent  for  an  advocate  and  protector,  since 
they  alone,  of  all  his  Flemish  subjects,  had  the  misfortune  to 
unite,  in  one  and  the  same  person,  their  counsel  and  their 
ruler.  Had  the  demand  been  granted,  their  choice  could  Ml 
on  no  other  than  the  Prince  of  Orange.  But  Granvella, 
with  his  usual  presence  of  mind,  broke  through  the  snare. 
'*  The  man  who  receives  this  office,"  he  declared  in  the  state 
council,  **  will,  I  hope,  see  that  he  divides  Brabant  with  the 
king !  **  The  long  delay  of  the  papal  bull,  which  was  kept 
back  by  a  misunderstanding  between  the  Romish  and  Spanish 
courts,  gave  the  disaffected  an  opportunity  to  combine  for  s 
common  object.  In  perfect  secrecy,  the  states  of  Brabant 
despatched  an  extraordinary  messenger  to  Pius  IV.,  to  urge 
their  wishes  in  Rome  itself.  The  ambassador  was  provided 
with  important  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  carried  with  him  considerable  sums  to  pave  his 
way  to  the  &ther  of  the  diurch.    At  the  same  time,  a  poblio 


letter  was  forwarded  from  the  city  of  Antwerp  to  the  JUnir 
of  Spain,  containing  the  most  urgent  representations,  and 
supplicating  him  to  spare  that  flourishing  commercial  town 
from  the  uireatened  umovation.  They  knew,  it  was  stated, 
that  the  intentions  of  the  monarch  were  the  best,  and  that 
the  institution  of  the  new  Inshops  was  likely  to  be  highly 
conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  true  religion;  but  the  »> 
reigners  oodld  not  be  ecmvineed  of  this,  and  on  them  de- 
pended the  prosperity  of  thdr  town.  Anumg  them  the  aMait 
groundless  nunoors  would  be  as  perOoos  as  the  most  tiva 
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The  first  embassy  was  discoTered  in  time,  and  its  oiljeet 
disappointed  by  the  prudence  of  the  regent ;  by  the  seooiid. 
the  town  of  Antwerp  gained  so  fiar  its  pointy  that  it  ms  to 
remain  without  a  bishop,  at  least  nntil  the  personal  amral 
of  the  king,  which  was  talked  of. 

The  example  and  success  of  Antwerp  gave  the  signal  of 
opposition  to  all  the  other  towns,  for  which  a  new  bUhop  mt 
intended.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  hatred  to  the  In* 
quisition,  and  the  unanimity  of  the  Flemish  towns  at  dni 
date,  that  they  preferred  to  renounce  all  the  advantages  whidi 
the  residence  of  a  bishop  would  necessarily  bring  to  their 
local  trade,  rather  than  by  their  consent  promote  lliat  ah* 
horred  tribunal,  and  thus  act  in  opposition  to  the  interesli 
of  the  whole  nation.  Deventer,  Euremond,  and  Ijenvu^ 
den,  placed  themselves  in  determined  opposition^  and  (1561) 
euccessfully  carried  their  point;  in  the  other  towns,  tha 
bishops  were,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  forcibly  indoctai 
Utrecht,  Haarlem,  St.  Omer,  and  Middelbnrg  were  among  tha 
first,  which  opened  their  gates  to  them ;  the  remaining  towns 
followed  their  example ;  but  in  Malines  and  HerzogenboaA 
the  bishops  were  received  with  very  little  respect  Whoa 
Granvella  made  his  solemn  entry  into  the  former  town,  not  a 
single  nobleman  showed  himself,  and  his  triomph  was  wn^ 
ing  in  every  thing  that  could  make  it  real,  because  tfaoaa 
remained  away  over  whom  it  was  meant  to  be  celebiatad. 

In  the  mean  time,  too,  the  period  had  elapsed  wiAia 
which  the  Spanish  troops  were  to  hare  left  the  ooontiy,  salt 
as  yet,  there  was  no  appearance  of  their  being  wittdnm. 
People  perceived  with  terror  the  real  cause  of  tKe  dd^,  aii 
suspicion  lent  it  a  fatal  connexion  with  the  Inqnisitian.  Tki 
detention  of  these  troops,  as  it  rezdered  the  natioa  mm 
vigilant  and  distrustful,  made  it  more  diffioult  finr  the  ndni^ 
ter  to  proceed  with  the  other  innovations,  and  yet,  he  imdl 
fiEun  not  deprive  himself  of  this  powerful  and  apnawljy 
indispensable  aid,  in  a  country  where  all  hated  bitn,  and  is 
the  execution  of  a  commission  to  which  all  wero  oaoomL 
At  last,  however,  the  regent  saw  herself  compelled  nj  Aa 
universal  murmurs  of  discontent,  to  urge  most  earnestly  iMa 
the  king  the  necessity  of  the  withdrawn  of  the  tKoms.  '*jKa 
provinces/'  she  writes  to  Madrid,  "havemiaiumona^dscfari 
that  they  would  never  again  be  indooed  to  grant  tta 
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ordinaiy  taxes  leqtured  by  the  goyemment,  as  long  as  ¥rord 
vma  not  kept  with  them  in  this  matter.  Tho  danger  of  a 
revolt  was  far  more  imminent,  than  that  of  an  attack  by  the 
French  Protestants,  and  if  a  rebellion  was  to  take  place  in 
the  Netherlands,  these  forces  would  be  too  weak  to  repress 
it,  and  there  was  not  sufficient  money  in  the  treasury  to 
enlist  new.**  By  delaying  his  answer,  the  king  still  sought 
at  least  to  gain  time,  and  the  reiterated  representations  of 
the  regent  would  still  hare  remained  ineffectual,  if,  fortu- 
nately for  the  provinces,  a  loss,  which  he  had  lately  suffered 
from  the  Turks,  had  not  compelled  him  to  employ  these 
troops  in  the  Mediterranean.  He,  therefore,  at  last  con- 
sentcd  to  their  departure;  they  were  embarked  1561,  in  Zea- 
land, and  the  exulting  shouts  of  all  the  provinces  accompanied 
their  departure. 

Meanwhile,  Granvella  ruled  in  the  council  of  state  almost 
uncontrolled.  All  officers,  secular  and  spiritual,  were  given 
away  through  him ;  his  opinion  prevailed  against  the  imani- 
mous  voice  of  the  whole  assembly.  The  regent  herself  was 
governed  by  him.  He  had  contrived  to  manage  so  that  her 
appointment  was  made  out  for  two  years  on^,  and  by  this 
expedient  he  kept  her  always  in  his  power.  It  seldom 
happened  that  any  important  affidr  was  submitted  to  the 
other  members,  and  if  it  really  did  occur,  it  was  only  such 
as  hod  been  long  before  decided,  to  which  it  was  only  neces- 
saiy  for  formality  s  sake  to  give  their  sanction.  Whenever* 
a  royal  letter  was  read,  Viglius  received  instructions  to  omit 
all  such  passages  as  were  underlined  by  the  minister.  It: 
often  happened  that  this  correspondence  with  Spain  laid* 
open  the  weakness  of  the  ^vemment,  or  the  anxiety  felt 
by  the  regent,  with  which  it  was  not  expedient  to  inform 
the  members,  whose  loyalty  was  distrustecL  If  again  it  oo- 
ciuTod  that  the  opposition  gained  a  minority  over  the  minister* 
and  insisted  with  determination  on  an  article,  which  ho 
could  not  well  put  off  any  longer,  he  sent  it  to  the  ministry 
at  ^ladrid  for  their  decision,  by  which  he  at  least  gained 
time,  and  in  any  case  was  certain  to  find  support  With 
the  exception  of  the  Count  of  Barlaimont,  the  President 
Viglius,  and  a  few  others,  all  the  other  counsellors  were  but 
superiluous  figures  in  the  senate,  and  the  minister*s  beha- 
viour to  tbem  marked  the  small  value  which  ho  placed  upon 
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their  friendsliip  and  adherence.  No  ^wonder  tiiftt  meiit 
pride  had  been  so  greatly  indulged  by  the  flattarin^ 
tions  of  sovereign  princes,  and  to  ^vvfaom,  as  to  llie  idob  d 
their  countiy,  their  fellow  citizens  paid  the  moot  iBvewnlU 
submission,  should  be  highly  indi^^iant  at  tfada  amogUMa  «f 
a  plebeian.  Many  of  them  had  b  m  personally  insulted  W 
Granvella.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  well  aware  tibit  t 
was  he  who  had  prevented  his  marriage  with  the  Priauew 
of  Lorraine,  and  that  he  had  also  endeavoiurad  to  faraak  off 
the  negociations  for  another  alliance  with  the  PnaoeH  rf 
Savoy.  He  had  deprived  Count  Horn  of  the  floveaaeBl 
t>f  Gaeldres  and  Ziitphen,  and  had  kept  fiir  himsuf  anaMM; 
which  Count  Egmont  had  in  vain  exerted  himself  to  -obtan 
for  a  relation.  Confident  of  his  superior  power,  he  XA  Mt 
even  think  it  worth  while  to  conceal  from  the  nollililj  Ml 
contempt  for  them,  and  which,  as  the  role,  mailKed  fais  whflb 
administration;  William  of  Orange  was  the  onbr  ens  w8h 
whom  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  dissexsible.  4'tlwigfc  kl 
really  believed  himself  to  be  raised  £ar  above  all  the  lawa  «f 
fear  and  of  decorum,  still  in  this  point,  howerer,  Ub  ^^nmMmt 
arrogance  misled  him,  and  he  erred  no  less  •gp^'^ft  pofi^ 


than  he  sinned  against  propriety.  In  the  existing  poslanil 
affairs,  the  government  could  hardly  have  adopted  a  mm 
measure  than  that  of  throwing  disrespect  on  the  nofaDilj.  B 
had  it  in  its  power  to  flatter  the  pr^udices  and  feeHuBS  dP  Ai 
aristocracy,  and  thus  artfully  and  imperoeptJUy^im  Abb 
over  to  its  plans,  and  through  them,  subvert  tiie  efllH 
of  national  liberty.  Now  it  admonished  them,  most  iaaaMI^ 
tunely,  of  their  duties,  their  dignity,  and  their  power  joMM 
apon  them  even  to  be  patriots,  and  to  devote  to  the  CMBv 
true  greatness,  an  ambition  which  hitherto  it  had 
siderately  repelled.  To  cany  into  effect  the 
it  required  the  active  co-operation  of  the  limitmani  mmi— i: 
no  wonder,  however,  that  the  latter  showed  hot  iMh  ad 


to  afford  this  assistance.     On  the  coutiBiy,  it  is  hidUtr  ft^ 
bable  that  they  silently  laboured  to  augment  the^^BBuni 
of  the  minister,  and  to  subvert  his  measoies,  and, 
his  ill  success,  to  diminish  the  Idng*s  confidenoe  in 
and   expose  his   administration    to  contempt. 
progress  which,  in  spite  of  those  horrible  i  a 

ation   made   during  Granvella's   admii       ■  i 
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therlandi,  ii  eridentlj  to  be  ascribed  to  the  lakewanimew 
of  the  nobility  in  opposing  it.  If  the  minister  had  been 
sure  of  the  noblee,  he  might  have  despised  the  foiy  of  the 
mob,  which  would  have  impotently  oashed  itself  against 
the  dreaded  barriers  of  the  throne.  The  sofierings  oi  tiis 
dtizens  lingered  long  in  tears  and  sighs,  until  the  arts 
and  the  example  of  the  nobility  called  &rth  a  louder  expres- 
sion of  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  inquisitions  into  religion  were  carried  on 
with  renewed  Tigour,  by  the  crowd  of  new  lahoarers,  (1561, 
1562,)  and  the  edicts  against  heretics,  were  enforced  with 
fearful  obedience.  But  the  critical  moment  idien  this  detest* 
able  remedy  mi§^t  have  been  applied,  was  allowed  to  pass 
by ;  the  nation  had  become  too  strong  and  vigorous  for  such 
rough  treatment.  The  new  relidon  could  now  be  extirpated 
only  by  the  death  of  all  its  jprotessors.  The  present  execu- 
tions were  but  so  many  allurmcr  exhibitions  of  its  exoellenea» 
80  many  scenes  of  its  triumphs  and  radiant  virtue.  The 
heroic  greatness  with  which  the  victims  died,  made  converts 
to  the  opinions  for  which  they  perished.  One  martyr  gained 
ten  new  proselytes.  Not  in  towns  only,  or  villages,  but  on 
the  very  highways,  in  the  boats  and  public  carriages,  disputes 
were  held,  touching  the  dignity  of  the  Pope,  the  Saints, 
Purgatoiy,  and  Indvdgences,  and  sermons  were  preached  and 
men  converted.  From  the  country  and  from  the  towns,  the 
common  poojple  rushed  in  crowds  to  rescue  the  prisoners  of 
the  Holy  Tribunal  from  the  hands  of  its  satellites,  and  the 
municipal  officers,  who  ventured  to  support  it  with  the  civil 
forces,  were  pelted  with  stones.  Multitudes  accompanied  the 
Protestant  preachers,  whom  the  Inquisition  pursued,  bore 
them  on  their  shoulders  to  and  frx>m  church,  and  at  the  ridL 
of  their  lives,  concealed  them  from  their  persecutors.  The 
first  province,  which  was  seized  with  the  fanatical  spirit  of 
rebellion,  was,  as  had  been  expected,  WaUoon  Flanders.  A 
French  Calvinist,  by  name  Lannoi,  set  himself  up  in  Toumiqr 
as  a  worker  of  miracles,  where  he  hired  a  few  women  to 
simulate  diseases,  and  to  pretend  to  be  cured  by  him.  He 
preached  in  the  woods  near  the  town,  drew  the  people  in  gnat 
numbers  after  him,  and  scattered  in  Uieir  minds  tine  seeds  of 
rebellion.  Similar  teadiers  iqppeared  in  Lille  and  Valen- 
ciennes, but  in  the  latter  plaoe,  the  municipal 

V  F  d 
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succeeded  in  seizing  the  persons  of  these  incCTidiwrieii,  while; 
however,  they  delayed  to  execute  them,  their  fidlowon  in- 
creased so  rapidly,  that  they  hecame  sufficiently  strons  to 
hreak  open  the  prisons,  and  fordhly  depiiye  justioe  of  iti 
victims.  Troops  at  last  were  brought  into  the  town,  and 
order  restored.  But  this  trifling  occurrence  had,  §ar  a  wy^mfn*, 
withdrawn  the  veil  which  had  hitherto  concealed  the  strengtli  of 
the  Protestant  party,  and  allowed  the  minister  to  compate  theic 
prodigious  numbers.  In  Toumay  alone,  5000  at  one  time  had 
been  seen  attending  the  sermons,  and  not  maoj  leaa  in 
Valenciennes.  What  might  not  be  expected  firom  the  narth> 
em  provinces,  where  liberty  was  greater,  and  the  seat  cigauaat' 
ment  more  remote,  and  where  the  vicinity  of  Qenaanj  and 
Denmark  multiplied  the  sources  of  contagion  ?  One  di^ 
provocation  had  sufficed  to  draw  from  its  oonoeelment  so 
formidable  a  multitude.  How  much  greater  was,  pezfaapii 
the  number  of  those  who,  in  their  hearts,  acknowled^^edlni 
new  sect,  and  only  waited  for  a  fetvoorahle  oppoitDnitj  t» 
publish  their  adhesion  to  it  This  discovery  greatlj  alanned 
the  regent.  The  scanty  obedience  paid  to  the  edicta,  tha 
wants  of  the  exhausted  treasury,  which  compelled  her  ta 
impose  new  taxes,  and  the  suspicious  moyements  of  tha 
Huguenots  on  the  French  frontiers,  still  hrther  increaaed  luc 
anxiety.  At  the  same  time,  she  received  a  command  firaa 
Madrid  to  send  off  two  thousand  Flemish  caraliT  to  tha 
army  of  the  Queen  Mother  in  France,  who,  in  the  dialnaai 
of  the  religious  war,  had  recourse  to  Philip  H.  §or  a^ 
sistance.  Every  uSair  of  fjEuth,  in  whatever  lapd  it  mUt 
be,  was  made  by  Philip  his  own  business.  He  fidt  it  m 
keenly  as  any  catastrophe  which  could  befall  his  own  hooafl^ 
and  in  such  cases  always  stood  ready  to  aacrifioe  lus  maaM 
to  foreign  necessities.  If  it  were  interested  motives  Ifal 
here  swayed  him,  they  were  at  least  kingly  and  grand,  mi 
the  bold  support  of  his  principles  wins  oar  admioitiai^  m 
much  as  their  cruelty  withholds  our  esteem. 

The  regent  laid  before  the  Council  of    State  Ibe  And 
will  on  the  subject  of  these  troops,  but  with  a  yt 
opposition   on  the   part  of   the  nohilify.      Oount 

and  the  Prince  of  Orange  declared  that  the   tim 

chosen,  for  stripping  the  Netherlands  of  troon^  whab  Al 
aspect  of  affairs  rendered  rather  tha  enUstmeafc  e( 
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levies  advisable.  The  movements  of  tlie  troops  in  Fiance 
momentarily  threatened  a  surprise,  and  the  commotions 
vrithin  the  provinces  demanded,  more  than  ever,  the  utmost 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  government  Hitherto,  they 
said,  the  German  Protestants  had  looked  idly  on  during  the 
struggles  of  their  brethren  in  the  faith ;  but  will  they  continue 
to  do  so,  especially  when  we  are  lending  our  aid  to  strengthen 
their  enemy  ?  By  thus  acting,  shall  we  not  rouse  their  ven- 
geance against  us,  and  call  their  arms  into  the  northern 
Netherlands  ?  Nearly  the  whole  Council  of  State  joined  in 
this  opinion,  their  representations  were  energetic  and  not  to 
be  gamsayed.  The  regent  herself,  as  well  as  the  minister, 
could  not  but  feel  their  truth,  and  their  own  interests  ap- 
peared  to  forbid  obedience  to  the  royal  mandate.  Would 
It  not  be  impolitic  to  withdraw  from  the  Inquisition  its 
sole  prop,  by  removing  the  larger  portion  of  the  army, 
and  m  a  rebellious  countiy  to  leave  themselves  without 
defence,  dependent  on  the  arbitral)^  will  of  an  arrogant  aris- 
tocracy ?  While  the  regent,  divided  between  the  royal  com- 
mands, the  urgent  importunity  of  her  council,  and  her  own 
fears,  could  not  venture  to  come  to  a  decision,  William  of 
Orange  rose  and  proposed  the  assembling  of  the  States 
General.  But  nothing  could  have  inflicted  a  more  fatal  blow 
on  the  supremacy  of  the  Cj:t>wn,  than  by  yielding  to  this 
advice  to  put  the  nation  in  mind  of  its  power  and  its  rights. 
No  measure  could  be  more  hazardous  at  the  present  moment. 
The  danger  which  was  thus  gathering  over  the  minister  did 
not  escape  him ;  a  sign  from  him  warned  the  regent  to  break 
off  the  consultation  and  a4]oum  the  council.  '*  The  govern- 
ment," he  writes  to  Madrid,  *'  can  do  nothing  more  iiguiious 
to  itself  than  to  consent  to  the  assembling  of  the  states. 
Such  a  step  is  at  all  times  perilous,  because  it  tempts  the 
nation  to  test  and  restrict  the  rights  of  the  crown ;  but  it  is 
many  times  more  objectionable,  at  the  present  moment,  when 
the  spirit  of  rebellion  is  alr^y  widely  spread  amongst  us, 
when  the  abbots,  exasperated  at  the  loss  of  their  income,  will 
neglect  nothing  to  impair  the  dignity  of  the  bishops,  when 
the  whole  nobility  and  all  the  deputies  from  the  towns  are 
led  by  the  arts  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  disaffected 
can  securely  reckon  on  the  assistance  of  the  nation."  This 
representation,  which  at  least  was  not  wanting  in  sound  sense^ 
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did  not  fail  in  having  the  desired  effect  on  the  kiiig*s  mini 
The  assembling  of  the  states  was  rejected  onoe  and  for  erer; 
the  penal  statutes  against  the  heretics  were  renewed  in  ill 
their  rigour,  and  the  regent  "was  directed  to  Itiafftfflt  the 
despatch  of  the  required  auxiliaries. 

But  to  this,  the  Council  of  State  would  not  cOTUHmt 
All  that  she  obtained  was,  instead  of  the  tnx)aB»  a  sopply 
of  money  for  the  Queen  Mother,  which  at  this  crisia  wm 
still  more  welcome  to  her.  In  place*  howeYer»  of  asMB^ 
bling  the  states,  and  in  order  to  beguile  the  nation  with. 
at  least*  the  semblance  of  republican  freedom,  the  zegent 
summoned  the  governors  of  the  provinces  and  the  kni^ti 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  to  a  special  congress  at  Bmsseihi 
to  consult  on  the  present  dangers  and  necessities  of  the 
state.  When  the  President  Yiglius  had  laid  before  them  the 
matters  on  which  they  were  summoned  to  deliberate,  three 
days  were  given  to  them  for  consideration.  Dnzing  this  *iw^ 
the  Prince  of  Orange  assembled  them  in  his  j^^a^^  whoe 
he  represented  to  them  the  necessity  of  coming  to  soma 
unanimous  resolution  before  the  next  sitting,  and  of  agreeiiig 
on  the  measures  which  ought  to  be  followed  in  the  preaest 
dangerous  state  of  afi&drs. 

The  majority  assented  to  the  propriety  of  tliii  eoone,  onk 
Barlaimont,with  a  few  of  the  dependents  of  the  Cardinal,  hsi 
the  courage  to  plead  for  the  interests  of  the  Giown  — rf  rf 
the  minister.  "  It  did  not  behove  them,"  he  aaid,  **  to  mtw^ 
fere  in  the  concerns  of  the  government,  and  this  ftmam 
agreement  of  votes  was  an  illegal  and  culpable  assanmtioa, 
in  the  guilt  of  which  he  would  not  participate  ;** — a  dedtti^ 
tion  which  broke  up  the  meeting  without  ai^  coobdnaMm  bcng 
come  to.  The  regent,  apprised  of  it  by  the  Coont  "BaAS 
mont,  artfully  contrived  to  keep  the  knights  so  irell  c» 
ployed  during  their  stay  in  the  town,  that  thej  eoold  fial 
no  time  for  coming  to  any  further  secret  imdentaBdiM; 
in  this  session,  however,  it  was  arranged,  with  thuair  eoncsr* 
rence,  that  Florence  of  Montmorency,  Lord  of  MnntMm, 
should  make  a  journey  to  Spain,  in  order  to  acoaaint  Ihe  ng 
with  the  present  posture  of  affidrs.  But  toe  icgani  awl 
before  him  another  messenger  to  Madrid,  nho  ^lr^l■i[^^^y 
informed  the  king  of  all  that  had  been  debated  betwsSB  Ai 
Prince  of  Orange  and  the  knights,  at  the  secret 
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The  Flemish  ambassador  was  flattered  in  Madrid  witli. 
empty  protestations  of  the  king's  favour  and  paternal  senti- 
ments  towards  the  Netherlands ;  while  the  regent  was  com- 
manded to  thwart,  to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  the  secret 
combinations  of  the  nobility,  and  if  possible,  to  sow  discord 
among  their  most  eminent  members.  Jealousy,  private  in- 
terest,  and  religious  differences,  had  long  divided  many  of  the 
nobles  ;  their  snare  in  the  common  neglect  and  contempt  with 
which  they  were  treated,  and  a  general  hatred  of  the  mi- 
nister hod  again  united  them.  So  long  as  Count  Egmont 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  suitors  for  the  regency,  it 
could  not  fail,  but  that  at  times  their  competing  claims  should 
have  brought  them  into  collision.  Both  had  met  each  other 
on  the  road  to  glory,  and  before  the  throne  ;  both,  again,  met 
in  the  Republic,  where  they  strove  for  the  same  prize,  the 
favour  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Such  opposite  characters 
soon  became  estranged,  but  the  powerful  sympathy  of  ne- 
cessity as  quickly  reconciled  them.  Each  was  now  in- 
dispensable to  the  other,  and  the  emergency  united  these 
two  men  together  vdth  a  bond  which  their  hearts  would 
never  have  furnished.  But  it  was  on  this  very  unconge- 
niality  of  disposition  that  the  regent  based  her  plans;  if 
she  could  fortunately  succeed  in  separating  them,  she  would, 
at  the  same  time,  divide  the  whole  Flemish  nobility  into  two 
parties.  Through  the  presents  and  small  attentions,  by  which 
she  exclusively  honoured  these  two,  she  also  sought  to  excite 
against  them  the  envy  and  distrust  of  the  rest,  and  by  ap- 
pearing to  give  Count  Egmont  a  preference  over  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  she  hoped  to  make  the  latter  suspicious  of  Egmont*8 
good  faith.  It  happened  that  at  this  very  time  she  was 
obliged  to  send  an  extraordinary  ambassador  to  Frankfort,  to 
be  present  at  the  election  of  a  Roman  Emperor ;  she  chose 
for  this  office  tlie  Duke  of  Arschot,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the 
prince,  in  order,  in  some  degree,  to  show  in  his  case  how 
splendid  was  the  reward  which  hatred  against  the  latter  might 
look  for. 

The  Orange  faction,  however,  instead  of  suflfering  any 
diminution,  had  gained  an  important  accession  in  Count 
Horn,  who,  as  admiral  of  the  Flemish  marine,  had  convoyed 
the  king  to  Biscay,  and  now  again  took  his  seat  in  the  Council 
of  State.    Horn  s  restless  and  republican  spirit  readily  mot 
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the  daring  schemes  of  Orange  and  Egmont,  and  a  dangerom 
TriumTirate  was  soon  formed  by  these  three  friends,  whidi 
shook  the  royal  power  in  the  Netherlands,  bat  which  te^ 
minated  very  differently  for  each  of  its  members. 

(156*2.)  Meanwhile,  Montigny  had  returned  from  his  em- 
bassy, and  brought  back  to  the  Comicil  of  State  the  most 
gracious  assurance  of  their  monarch.  But  the  Prince  of  Onnge 
had,  through  his  own  secret  channels  of  intelligence,  re- 
ceived more  credible  information  from  Madrid,  iihich  entirdy 
contradicted  this  report.  By  these  means,  he  learnt  all  the  ill 
services  which  Granvella  had  done  him  and  his  fiiends  vnth 
the  king,  and  the  odious  appellations  which  were  theie  applied 
to  the  Flemish  nobility.  There  was  no  help  for  them  so  long 
as  the  minister  retained  the  helm  of  government,  and  to  pro- 
cure his  dismissal  was  the  scheme,  however  rash  and  adven- 
turous it  appeared,  which  wholly  occupied  the  mind  of  the 
Prince.  It  was  agreed  between  him  and  Counts  Horn  and 
Egmont,  to  despatch  a  joint  letter  to  the  king,  and,  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  nobility,  formally  to  accuse  the  minister, 
and  press  energetically  for  his  removal.  The  Duke  of  Anchot, 
to  whom  this  proposition  was  communicated  hj  Count  Eg- 
mont, refused  to  concur  in  it,  haughtily  dedaring  that 
he  was  not  disposed  to  receive  laws  from  Cgmont  and 
Orange ;  that  he  had  no  cause  of  complaint  against  GnuiTella, 
and  that  he  thought  it  very  presumptuous  to  prescribe  to 
the  king  what  ministers  he  ought  to  employ.  Orange  re- 
ceived a  similar  answer  from  the  Count  of  Aiembeiv.  fetW 
the  seeds  of  distrust,  which  the  regent  had  scattered  amongst 
the  nobility,  had  already  taken  root,  or  the  fear  ofu» 
minister's  power  outweighed  the  abhorrence  of  his  measmes; 
.  at  any  rate,  the  whole  nobility  shrunk  back  timidly  and  ineso- 
lutely  from  the  proposal.  This  disappointment  did  not, 
however,  discourage  Uiem,  the  letter  was  written  and  snl^ 
scribed  by  all  three  (1563). 

In  it,  Granvella  was  represented  as  the  prime  cause  of  all 
the  disorders  in  the  Netherlands.  So  long  as  the  liiglM-t 
power  should  be  entrusted  to  him,  it  would,  they  declared,  be 
impossible  for  them  to  serve  the  nation  and  the  king  eflEMtn- 
ally;  on  the  other  hand,  all  would  revert  to  its  former  tmi- 
.  quillity,  all  opposition  be  discontinued,  and  the  flovemnMBt 
^gaiu  the  affections  of  the  people,  as  soon  as  mi  flMMS^ 
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ihould  be  pleased  to  rexnoTe  this  man  from  the  helm  of  the 
state.  In  that  case,  they  added,  neither  exertion  nor  zeal 
would  be  wanting  on  their  part  to  maintain  in  these  countries 
the  dignity  of  the  king  and  the  purity  of  the  faith,  which  was 
no  less  sacred  to  them,  than  to  the  Cardinal  Granyella. 

Secretly  as  this  letter  was  prepared,  still  the  duchess 
was  informed  of  it  in  sufficient  tmie,  to  anticipate  it  by 
another  despatch,  and  to  counteract  the  effect  which  it 
might  have  had  on  the  king's  mind.  Some  months  passed 
ere  an  answer  came  from  Madrid.  It  was  mild,  but 
Tsgue.  **  The  king/*  such  was  its  import,  '*  was  not  used  to 
condemn  his  ministers  imheard,  on  the  mere  accusations  of 
their  enemies.  Common  justice  alone  required  that  the  ac- 
cusers of  the  cardinal  should  descend  from  general  imputa- 
tions to  special  proofs,  and  if  they  were  not  inclined  to  do 
this  in  wnting,  one  of  them  might  come  to  Spain,  where  he 
should  be  treated  with  all  respect.  Besides  this  letter,  which 
was  equally  directed  to  all  three,  Count  Egmont  farther 
received  an  autograph  letter  from  the  king,  wherein  his  ma^ 
jesty  expressed  a  wish  to  learn  from  him  in  particular,  what 
in  the  common  letter  had  been  only  generally  touched  upon. 
The  regent,  also,  was  specially  instructed  how  she  was  to  an- 
swer the  three  collectively,  and  the  count  singly.  The  king 
knew  his  man.  He  felt  it  was  easy  to  manage  Count  Egmont 
alone;  for  this  reason  he  sought  to  entice  him  to  Madrid, 
where  he  would  be  removed  from  the  commanding  guidance 
of  a  higher  intellect.  In  distinguishing  him  above  his  two 
friends  by  so  flattering  a  mark  of  his  confidence,  he  made  a 
difference  in  the  relation  in  which  they  severally  stood  to  the 
throne ;  how  could  they,  then,  unite  with  equal  zeal  for  the  same 
object,  when  the  inducements  were  no  longer  the  same  ?  This 
time,  indeed,  the  vigilance  of  Orange  frustrated  the  scheme ; 
but  the  sequel  of  the  histoiy  will  show  that  the  seed  which 
was  now  scattered,  was  not  altogether  lost. 

(1563.)  The  king's  answer  gave  no  satisfaction  to  the  three 
confederates ;  they  boldly  determined  to  venture  a  second  at« 
tempt.  *'  It  had,*'  they  wrote,  "  surprised  them  not  a  little, 
that  his  miyesty  had  thought  their  representations  so  un- 
worthy of  attention.  It  was  not  as  accusers  of  the  minister* 
but  as  counsellors  of  his  migesty,  whose  duty  it  was  to  inform 
their  master  of  the  condition  of  his  states,  that  they  had 
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doBpttdied  that  letter  to  him.  Tbej  no^  no^.ttie  lui  rf 
the  minuter,  indeed  it  would  gni^  than  to  ■«•  him  ob- 
tented  and  happj  in  anj  other  put  <x  the  mdd,  thm  han  ia 
the  Nelherlaiiaa.  They  were,  haverer,  filler  venoadal  d 
this,  that  his  continued  presence  Hun  th  allMntafy  jbbi 
patible  nilh  the  general  tianquilli^.  Tba  fwaart  dMgtw 
condition  of  their  natiTe  oonntij  wonld  lUinr  ssae  of  tton  le 
leave  it,  much  less  to  take  bo  long  a  joonupj^  M  to  Spua  «■ 
Gianvella's  accoont.  If.therdbre.hiett^jea^didiwtplNWtt 
oomplj  with  their  written  request,  theyhc^eatoteoimMdfir 
thaftiture  from  attendtuwe  iiitheianate,w*  ~~  "*" 
exposed  to  the  mortificatjon  of  meetiiig 
where  they  could  be  of  no  eerrice,  either  to  Uis  klpg  nr  Aa 
state,  but  onl  j  appeared  contemptible  in  thor  omi,  a^iL  li 
conclusion,  thej  begged  hie  mEgeetjr  woold  not  tika  ill  Aa 
plain  simplicity  of  £eir  language,  smoe  penana  ait  rtiiih  iti 
lacter  set  more  value  on  acting  well,  than  on  B|nrtiimhalj" 
To  the  same  purport  was  a  sepatBte  lattar  btmk  Ooaat 
E^ont,  in  which  he  returned  thanks  far  tha  lojpl  astanoL 
This  second  addrees  was  followed  br  an  aanrac  to  tlta  ott 
that,  "  their  reprmentations  should  be  talutt  intoaanriia* 
lioQ,  meanwhile  the;  were  requested  to  attaad  lb*  imrnril  rf 
state  Bs  heretofore." 

It  was  evident  that  the  monanih  was  far  froin  intendiag  U 
grant  their  request;  the;,  therefore,  from  this  time  forth,  tk- 
eented  themselves  from  the  state  onnsl.  and  even  left  Bn^  I 
sels.  Kot  having  succeeded  in  enuving  the  mitusur  if 
lawful  means,  the;  songht  to  aeoon^lish  this  end  hv  a 
new  mode,  from  which  more  might  bo  expected.  On  era; 
occasion,  the;  and  their  adherents  opanl;  showed  the  eea 
tempt  which  the;  felt  for  him,  and  conuived  to  ihm 
ridicule  on  eveiything  he  undertook.  Bv  this  cont«mftiMn 
treatment,  the;  ho^ed  to  harass  the  hiuighl;  spirit  of  tk 
priest,  and  to  obtam  through  his  moitilied  s^lf-love,  wta 
the;  had  failed  in  b;  other  mesne.  In  this,  indefid,  tbiT 
did  not  succeed;  bat  the  exp  ioit  on  which  the;  U 
&llea,  led,  in  the  end,  to  the  ruin  of  tha  niinbter. 

The  popular  wiice  was  rsised  nune  loudl;  against  Im. 
so  soon  as  it  was  perceived  that  ha  kad  fotfeilad  tha  mJ 
(^linion  of  the  nobles,  snd  that  men,  imeati  04 

Ittd  been  used  blindl;  to  echo,  p  ... 
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of  him.  The  contemptuous  manner  in  ufaich  the  noULUtf 
now  treated  him,  devoted  him  in  a  measure  to  the  genem 
scorn,  and  emboldened  calumny,  which  never  spares  even  what 
is  holiest  and  j^orest,  to  lay  its  sacrilegions  hand  on  his  honour. 
The  new  constitution  of  the  church,  which  was  the  great  griev- 
ance of  the  nation,  had  been  the  basis  of  his  fortunes — this 
was  a  crime  that  could  not  be  forgiven.  Every  fresh  exeoii- 
tion,  and  with  such  spectacles  the  activity  of  the  inquisitors 
was  only  too  liberal,  kept  alive  and  furnished  dreadful  exer- 
cise to  the  bitter  animosity  against  him,  and  at  last,  custom 
and  usage  inscribed  his  name  on  eveiy  act  of  oppression.  A 
stranger  in  a  land,  into  which  he  had  been  introduced  against 
its  wiU;  alone  aman^  millions  of  enemies;  uncertain  of  all  his 
tools;  supported  only  by  the  weak  arm  of  distant  royalty; 
maintaimng  his  intercourse  with  the  nation,  which  he  had  to 
gain,  onlv  by  means  of  futhless  instruments,  all  of  whom 
made  it  their  highest  object  to  fiilsify  his  actions  and  misre- 
present his  motives;  lastly,  with  a  woman  for  his  coadjutor* 
who  could  not  share  with  him  the  burden  of  the  general 
execration — thus  he  stood  exposed  to  the  wantonness,  the 
ingratitude,  the  flEustion,  the  envy,  and  all  the  evil  passions  of  a 
licentious,  insubordinate  people.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  hatred  which  he  had  incurred,  far  outran  the  de> 
merits  which  could  be  laid  to  his  charge ;  that  it  was  difficult, 
nay  impossible,  for  his  accusers  to  substantiate,  by  proof,  the 
general  condemnation,  which  fell  upon  him  from  all  sides* 
Before  and  after  him,  fanaticism  dngged  its  victims  to  the 
altar,  before  and  after  him  dvil  blood  flowed,  the  rights  of 
men  made  a  mock  of,  and  men  themselves  rendered  wretched. 
Under  Charles  V.  tyranny  ought  to  have  pained  more  acutely 
through  its  novelty — under  the  Duke  of  Alva  it  was  carried  to 
far  more  unnatural  lengths,  in  so  much  that  Granvella  s  ad- 
ministration, in  comparison  with  that  of  his  soccessor,  was 
even  merciful ;  and  yet  we  do  not  find  that  his  contemporaries 
ever  evinced  the  same  degree  of  personal  exaroezation  and 
spite  against  the  latter,  in  which  they  indulged  against  his 

Sredecessor.  To  doak  the  meanness  of  his  birth  in  the  spleoi- 
our  of  high  dignities,  and  by  an  exalted  station  to  place  ninu 
if  possible,  above  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  the  regent  had 
made  interest  at  Bome  to  procore  for  him  the  cardinal's  hat; 
but  this  very  honour,  which  connected  him  more  ^    ^      '"^ 
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the  papal  eonit,  Diade  him  eo  miush  Hw  man  ai  din  h 
the  pnmnces.    He  pniple  «sb  a  new  «rir"  -  '     "*- 
Mid  an  obnoxious  detested  garti,  nhich,  id 
licly  held  ibrth  to  view  the  principles  <m 

conduct  would  bo  goremed.    NeiueT  fab , 

vbich  alone  often  consecrates  the  nuat  in&moas  Mati£^  aor  Im 
talents  which  conunanded  esteem,  nor  eren  fais  tlWiHo  flsat 
potenco,  which  daily  revoaled  itself  id  w  mn^  Uoo^  ■■ii> 
testations,  conld  screen  him  fejm  deriakm.  TmoraUMia, 
the  fearful  and  the  ladicrous  were,  inhJainftsnoahBiiiiBtBdlf 
blended*.  Odious  rumours  branded  fan  faon 
attempts  on  the  lives  of  Egmont  and  Orange  ' 
him;  the  most  incredible  thin^  found  ' 
monstrouB,  if  they  referred  to  him,  or ' 
from  him,  surprised  no  longer.  The  natjoa  faad.  linaij  W- 
come  uncivilized  to  that  degree,  where  &e  most  eoBttadkli^ 
sentiments  prevail  side  by  side,  and  the  fewj"fao«Arf  hw 
of  decorum  and  moral  feeling  are  erased.  ThSa  lieliaf  m  m- 
traordinaiy  crimes  is  almost  invariablj  thnr  iamediala  jn- 

But,  vdth  this  gloomy  prospect,  Ha  stomge  dMCnn  flf  &■ 
man  opens  at  the  same  tmie  a  grander  Ti«w.  ntdch.nqpHHi 
the   unprtrjudiced  observer  with   rdeasnn 
Here,  he  beholds  a  nation  dazzled  I7  no  s^ 

strained  by  no  fear,  firmly,  inexorably,  and  a  ^ 

unanimous  in  punishing  the  crime,  whidi  faad  bMB  e 

against  its  dignity,  by  the  violent  intndaotkm  of  ■  MOMK 
into  the  heart  ot  its  political  constitiitiao.  W0  «m  Ab 
ever  aloof,  and  ever  isolated,  like  a  fimsgn  iMaliU  Mf; 
hovering  over  a  surface  wl^ch  repela  its  flOoBML  fl> 
strong   hand    itself  of  the  monarch,  libo  mM  tfa  UkA 

*  Tbe  nobilitj,  at  tlia  raggntion  of  Coont  Egmont,  canard  titeii  k°- 
vand  to  wear  a  cmmnoD  liTcry,  on  whidi  «M  ombcDideivd  a  fout'i  af. 
All  Bmueli  iaterpieted  it  for  the  ardiiial'>h«t,aail  c^trj  iip[icaiwua  (i  ^ 
B  KTVBiit  renewed  that  laughter;  tliu  badge  ttttiooVt  mp,  whid  wai  (fc- 
nre  la  Ifaa  cauit,  mx  nibieqDaitljr  diu^ed  imo  a  bQDdU  of  Bnnst  -  m 
Bccideatol  jot  wbich  took  a  Ten  aerioiu  o^  uil  pcobobtj  wm  ihc  orin  J 
the  uma  of  the  npublic  Tit  Viri.  T.  II  U  Ibuan.  (S9.  Iltenprt  tc 
tbe  cardioal  nutk  M  laM  •■>  low,  uat  a  oukaite  wai  publiclj  bIbbI  Ib  fca 
own  hand,  in  which  hs  wu  lepimtiiLud  iiilai  OD  a  '  of  cn^  vm  4 
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and  protector,  codd  not  support  him  against  the  antipi^ 
thies  of  the  nation,  which  nad  once  resolved  to  with- 
hold from  him  all  its  sympathy.  The  Toice  of  national 
hatred  was  all-powerful,  and  was  ready  to  forego  even  private 
interest,  its  certain  gains ;  his  alms  even  were  shunned,  like 
the  fruits  of  an  accursed  tree.  Like  pestilential  vapour,  the 
infamy  of  universal  reprobation  hung  over  him.  In  his  case^ 
gratitude  believed  itself  absolved  from  its  duties;  his  ad- 
herents shunned  him ;  his  friends  were  dumb  in  bis  behall 
So  terribly  did  the  people  avenge  the  insulted  miyesty  of 
their  nobles  and  their  nation  on  the  greatest  monarch  of  the 
earth. 

History  has  repeated  this  momoiable  example  only  once,  in 
Cardinal  Mazarin ;  but  the  instance  differed  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  two  periods  and  nations.  The  highest  power 
could  not  protect  either  from  derision ;  but  if  France  found 
vent  for  its  indignation  in  laughing  at  its  pantaloon,  the 
Netherlands  humed  from  scorn  to  rebellion.  The  former 
after  a  long  bondage  under  the  vigorous  administration  of 
Hicblieu,  saw  itself  placed  suddenly  in  unwonted  liberty :  the 
latter  had  passed  from  ancient  hereditary  freedom  into  stranse 
and  unusual  servitude;  it  was  as  natural,  that  the  Fronde 
should  end  again  in  subjection,  as  that  the  Belgian  troubles 
should  issue  in  republican  independence.  The  revolt  of  the  Pa* 
risians  was  the  o&pring  of  poverty :  unbridled,  but  not  bold, 
arrogant,  but  without  energy,  base  and  plebeian,  like  the 
source  from  which  it  sprang.  The  murmur  of  the  Nether* 
lands  was  the  proud  and  powerful  voice  of  wealth.  Licen* 
tiousness  and  hunger  inspured  the  former ;  revenge,  life,  pro* 
perty,  and  religion  were  the  animating  motives  of  the  latter. 
Bapacity  was  Mazarines  spring  of  action ;  Gianvella*s,  lust  of 
power.  The  former  was  humane  and  mild ;  the  latter  harsh, 
imperious,  cruel.  The  French  minister  souffht  in  the  feivour 
of  bis  queen,  an  asylum  from  the  hatred  of  the  magnates  and 
the  fury  of  the  people ;  the  Netherlandish  minister  provoked 
the  hatred  of  a  whole  nation  in  order  to  please  one  man* 
Against  Mazarin  were  only  a  few  factions,  and  the  mob  they 
could  arm;  an  entire  and  united  nation,  against  Granvella. 
Under  the  former,  parliament  attempted  to  obtain,  by  stealth, 
a  power  which  did  not  belong  to  them ;  under  the  latter,  k 
struggled  for  a  lawful  authority  which  he  insidioudy  had 


ieKToaxd  to  wxet  £rom  tbent.  1  t  fenoer  bad  to  (iiiiliil 
wiUi  tlie  princes  of  the  blood  and  tko  peers  df  the  iwilii^  ■ 
die  latter  had  with  the  native  ty  and  tbs  itata^  h^m 

Stead  of  eadeaToming,  like  the  iod  er,  to  0TerttDKnv-A««^ 
mon  enemy,  in  the  hope  of  ang  theatselvflB  latB  Vt 

^ace,  the  latter  wished  to  d  toe  place  U*a1i^  and  k 

divide  a  power  which  no  single        .  ought  to  poasesa  ea&n. 
While  these  feelings  were  sp        og  smong  tha  pecfle,  Ai 
infinence  of  the  miniater  at  t  :t  of  the  recent  Mgaa  tg 

totter.    The  repealed  com  i^onst  the  extent  of  )a 

power,  rnnst  at  last  have  nutoe  nor  MilsiUe  how  little  Solfc 
was  placed  in  her  own ;  perhaps,  too,  alte  be^an  to  fear  Ikri 
the  oniTersal  abbonence,  which  ■  acbed  to  hin*  WmU  ■■ 
indnde  herself  also,  or  that  his  Ici  \gat  stay  ngdd  immltH^ 
provoke  the  menaced  revolt.  ^Jong  nU^rcooiae  widi  l^^lv 
instruction  and  example,  had  qnalified  her  to  gncca  vMrt 
him.  His  dignity  began  to  be  moia  Vfpnaan  to  hir  ■  !■ 
became  less  necesaaiy,  and  bis  fiinlta,  to  iriiicb  hm  flnnAA^ 
had  hitherto  lent  a  reU,  beci  '  liUe  as  it  ww  iriftdh^ft 
She  was  now  as  much  i  m  Karch  out  <"H  O^M 

rate  these  faalte,  as  eheioi        j  ad  Lti^i  \ 
In  this  mifavonrable  state  of  i      ii    ing    . 
the  nrgent  and  accumulated  i      («ei  .. 

began,  at  last,  to  find  access  to  bei  uinl.  n:  J  .; __ 

as  they  contiiTed  to  mix  up  her  own  fearg  nitii  theii  ^m- 
"  It  was  matter  of  ^«al  astoi  lent,"  said  Cbant  EgwK 
to  her,  "  that  to  gratify  a  i  was  not  even  a  FlMMft 

and  of  whom,  therefore,  u.  oiusi  bo  well  known  llm  ht 
happiness    coold    not    be   de  nt  on  the   prm^Mfttf  J 

this  country,  the  king  ooula  oe  Mtttent  to  eee  aO  te 
Netherlandish  subjects  suffer,  and  this  to  pleaa*  a  h- 
reigner,  who  if  his  birdi  made  him  &  eulgect  of  the  £■- 
peror,  the  purple  had  made  a  craatnre  of  the  court  of  Boaa* 
"To  the  Ung  alone,"  added  the  >  xmt,  "was  Gnandh  » 
debted  for  his  being  still  among  the  living ;  for  tlia  faoai, 
however,  he  would  leave  that  care  of  him  to  the  RmM,  mi 
be  hereby  gave  her  warning."  As  the  miijority  of  the  miHB. 
disgusted  with  the  contemptooos  ^eatmeut  whic^  tbej  atf 
with  in  the  Council  of  State,  gradi  il^y  withdrew  troa  H,  At 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  ministar 
of  repabhcan  delibentkm  whidi  hau 
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odious  aspect,  and  liie  empty  desolation  of  the  council  chaa 
ber  made  his  domineerincr  rule  appear  in  all  its  obnoxious* 
ness.     The  regent  now  felt  that  she  had  a  master  over  her, 
and  from  that  moment  the  banishment  of  the  minister  was 
decided  upon. 

With  this  object,  she  despatched  her  private  secretary, 
Thomas  Armenteros,  to  Spain,  to  acquaint  the  king  with  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  cardinal  was  placed,  to  apprise  him 
of  the  intimations  she  had  received  of  the  intentions  of  the 
nobles,  and  in  this  manner,  to  cause  the  resolution  for  his 
recall  to  appear  to  emanate  from  the  king  himself.  What  she 
did  not  like  to  trust  to  a  letter,  Armenteros  was  ordered  in- 
geniously to  interweave  in  the  oral  communication,  whi(^  the 
king  would  probably  require  from  him.  Armenteros  fulfilled 
his  commission  with  all  the  ability  of  a  consummate  courtier; 
but  an  audience  of  four  hours,  could  not  overthrow  the  work 
of  many  years,  nor  destroy  in  Philip*s  mind  his  opinion  of  his 
minister,  which  was  there  unalterably  established.  Long  did 
the  monarch  hold  counsel  with  his  policy  and  his  interest, 
until  Granvella  himself  came  to  the  aid  of  his  wavering 
resolution,  and  voluntarily  solicited  a  dismissal,  which,  he 
feared,  could  not  much  louffer  be  deferred.  What  the  de- 
testation of  all  the  Netherlands  could  not  effect,  the  con- 
temptuous treatment  of  the  nobility  accomplished ;  he  was,  at 
last,  weary  of  a  power  which  was  no  longer  feared,  and  ex- 
posed him  less  to  envy  than  to  infamy. 

Perhaps,  as  some  have  believed,  he  trembled  for  his  life, 
which  was  certainly  in  more  than  imaginary  danger;  per- 
haps he  wished  to  receive  his  dismissal  from  Uie  long, 
under  the  shape  of  a  boon  rather  than  of  a  sentence,  and  after 
the  example  of  the  Eomans,  meet  with  dignity  a  fate,  whick 
he  could  no  longer  avoid.  Philip  too,  it  would  appear,  pre- 
ferred generously  to  accord  to  the  nation  a  request,  radier 
than  to  yield  at  a  later  period  to  a  demand,  and  hoped  at  least 
to  merit  their  thanks,  by  voluntarily  conceding  now 'what 
necessity  would  ere  long  extort  His  fears  prevaQed  over 
his  obstinacy,  and  prudence  overcame  pride. 

Granvella  doubted  not  for  a  moment  what  the  decision  of 
the  king  would  be.  A  few  days  after  the  return  of  Armen- 
teros, he  saw  humility  and  flatteiy  disappear  from  the  few 
faces,  which  had,  till  then,  still  servilely  smiled  upon  him ; 
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the  last  small  crowd  of  base  flatteien  and  eyengitmi 
vanished  from  around  his  person ;  his  thrsBhold  mm  ibntkn: 
he  perceived  that  the  fructifying  wannth  of  rojil  ficrour  bii 
left  him. 

Detraction,  which  had  assailed  him  daring  his  uliola  ai- 
ministration,  did  not  spare  him  even  in  the  moment  of  n» 
signation.  People  did  not  scruple  to  assert  that  ft  fthort  tiw 
before  he  laid  down  his  office,  he  had  mmmflpcd  ft  mh  li 
be  reconciled  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Ooont  '^■f^'fr^. 
and  even  offered,  if  their  forgiveness  could  be  hoped  fiir  ob  m 
other  terms,  to  ask  pardon  of  them  on  his  knees.  Ittni 
base  and  contemptible  to  sully  the  memorj  of  a  giest  ai 
extraordinaiy  man  with  such  a  charge,  bat  it  is  still  man 
80,  to  hand  it  down  uncontradicted  to  posteritj.  Omnfrih 
submitted  to  the  royal  command  witu  a  ^ignift^  ooof^ 
sure.  Already  had  he  written,  a  few  months  prBriondy;  li 
the  Duke  of  Alva  in  Spain,  to  prepare  him  a  pj^fji^  of  r^ 
fuge  in  Madrid,  in  case  of  his  having  to  quit  the  NirtlieilaBda 
The  latter  long  bethought  himself  whether  it  ma  advisafcb  II 
bring  thither  so  dangerous  a  rival  for  the  £&yoar  of  his  fc^a 
or  to  deny  so  important  a  friend  such  a  valuable  means  of  iB* 
dulging  his  old  hatred  of  the  Flemish  ndUes.  Berenoe  n^ 
vailed  over  fear,  and  he  strenuously  supported  Onnivwn'a  » 
quest  with  the  monarch.  But  his  intercession  mm  finddMH 
Armenteros  had  persuaded  the  king  that  the  ministsi^s  l^ 
sidence  in  Madrid  would  only  revive,  with  infupsaed  TiolsM^ 
all  the  complaints  of  the  Belgian  nation,  to  iHiioh  his  iiniiiitiT 
had  been  sacrificed;  for  then,  he  said,  he  mmld  be  soaaoM 
of  poisoning  the  veiy  source  of  that  power,  whose  ootleCs  odj 
he  had  hitherto  been  charged  with  corrupting.  He  tfumi 
fore  sent  him  to  Burgundy,  his  native  place,  finr  which  a 
decent  pretext  fortunately  presented  itselfl  The  caidMl 
gave  to  his  departure  from  Brussels  the  appeanmee  of  m 
unimportant  journey,  from  which  he  would  retom  in  a  iiv 

days.     At  the  same  time,  however,  all  the  state       

who,  under  his  administration,  had  voluntarflj*  exobided 
selves  from  its  sittings,  received  a  command  from  the 
resume  their  seats  in  the  senate  at  Bnusels.     Althos^  tta 
latter  circumstance  made  his  return  not  veij  credibls^ 
theless  the  remotest  possibility  of  it  Boberod  ths 
which  celebrated  his  departure.     The  regent  heisslf 
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to  have  been  undecided  what  to  think  about  the  report; 
for,  in  a  fresh  letter  to  the  king,  she  repeated  all  ^e 
representations  and  arguments  which  ought  to  restrain 
him  from  restoring  this  minister.  Granvella  himself,  in 
his  correspondence  with  Barlaimont  and  Viglius,  endea- 
voured to  keep  alive  this  rumour,  and  at  least  to  alarm  with 
fears,  however  unsubstantial,  the  enemies  whom  he  could 
no  longer  punish  by  his  presence.  Indeed,  the  dread  of  the 
influence  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  so  exceedingly  great, 
that  to  appease  it,  he  was  at  last  driven  even  from  his  home 
and  his  country. 

After  the  death  of  Pius  IV.,  Granvella  went  to  Borne,  to 
be  present  at  the  election  of  a  new  pope,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  discharge  some  commissions  of  his  master,  whose 
confidence  in  him  remained  unshaken.  Soon  after,  Philip 
made  him  viceroy  of  Naples,  where  he  succumbed  to  the 
seductions  of  the  climate,  and  the  spirit  which  no  vicissi- 
tudes could  bend  voluptuousness  overcame.  He  was  sixty-two 
years  old,  when  the  king  allowed  him  to  revisit  Spain,  where 
he  continued  with  unlimited  powers  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
Italy.  A  gloomy  old  age,  and  the  self-satisfied  pride  of  a 
sexagenarian  administration  made  him  a  harsh  and  riffid 
judge  of  the  opinions  of  others,  a  slave  of  custom,  and  a 
tedious  panegyiist  of  past  times.  But  the  policy  of  the 
closing  century  had  ceased  to  be  the  policy  of^  the  opening 
one.  A  new  and  younger  ministry  were  soon  weary  of  so 
imperious  a  superintendent,  and  Philip  himself  began  to  shun 
the  aged  counsellor,  who  found  nothing  worthy  of  praise  but 
the  deeds  of  his  father.  Nevertheless,  when  die  conquest  of 
Portugal  called  Philip  to  Lisbon,  he  confided  to  the  cardinal 
the  care  of  his  Spanish  territories.  Finally,  on  an  Italian 
tour,  in  the  town  of  Mantua,  in  the  seventy>third  year  of  his 
life,  Granvella  terminated  his  long  existence  in  tne  full  en- 
joyment of  his  glory,  and  after  possessing  for  forty  years  the 
uninterrupted  confidence  of  his  king. 


THE  COUNCIL  OF  STATE. 

(1564.)  Immediately  upon  the  departure  of  tne  minister, 
all  tlie  happy  results  which  were  promised  £rOm  his  with- 
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drawal  were  falfilled.    The  dieafibcted  ndltoi 

Beats  in  the  council,  and  again  defotad  ttiiwwefaai  %b  At 

afBurs  of  the  state  with  redoabled  leal,  in  oardar  t»  ^Naai     | 

room  for  regret  for  him,  whom  the^  had  driven  ttwaj,  and  U 

prove,  bj  the  fortonate  adminiatiatioii  of  tlie  atai 

services  were    not   indispensahle.     The   miwd 

duchess  was  great    All  vied  with  one  aaottior  ia 

in  submisson,  and  zeal  in  her  serfioe ;  the  homm  «f : 

not  allowed  to  stop  the  transaction  of 

state :   the   greatest  unanimity 

councils,  the  best  understanding  between  tlie' 


states.  From  the  obliging  temper  of  Aa  FkoBdali  wMlto; 
everything  was  to  be  had,  as  soon  as  their  peide  §nA  mIMI 
was  flattered  by  confidence  and  oblinw  traataMHi 
regent  took  advantage  of  the  first  jo^  of  the  "trtwn,  te 
them  into  a  vote  of  certain  taxes,  which,  under  die  ^ 
administration,  she  could  not  have  hoped  to  eoEbovt.*  1m  iUi 
the  great  credit  of  the  nobility  efiectiuJlj'  anppertad  her,  wl 
she  soon  learned  from  this  nation  the  aeeraCi  nhiah.  kal  laaa 
so  often  verified  in  the  German  diet:  that  nUHlL  flmt  te  d^ 
manded,  in  order  to  get  a  little. 

With  pleasure  did  the  regent  see  1  enelf 
her  long  thraldom ;   the  emulous 
lightened  for  her  the  burden  of  1 
ating  humility  allowed  her  to  i 
power. 

(1564.)  Granvella  had  been  ore:      rowBt  tat  kfe 
remained.    His  policy  lived  in  hs  <9eataras,  i 
behind  him  in  the  Privy  Council  and  m  tke 
Finance.    Hatred  still  smouldered  a  lOBgii  lb* 
after  the  leader  was  banished,  and  toe  aaiMe  eff  ^m 
and  Boyalist  parties,  of  the  Patriots  aad 
continued  to  divide  the  senate,  and  to  keep  «p 
discord.     Yiglius  Van  Zuichem  Van  Aytta^ 
Privy  Counen,  State  Counsellor  and  Keqpar  of  A* 
now  looked  upon  as  the  most  important  perMm  in  i1m 
and  the  most  powerful  prop  of  the  crown  and  tbe 
highly  meritorious  old  man,  whom  we  haro  to 
valuable  contributions  towards  the  hi  *«»»*  of 
the  Low  Countries,  and  whose  coi  i 

his  friends  has  generally  been 
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ma  one  of  the  greatest  lasers  of  his  time,  as  well  as  a. 
theologian  and  priest,  and  had  already,  under  the  Emperor^ 
filled  the  most  important  offices.  Familiar  intercourse  witk 
the  learned  men  who  adorned  the  age,  and  at  the  head 
of  whom  stood  Erasmus  of  Eotterdam, .  combined  with  fre- 
quent travels  in  the  Imperial  service,  had  extended  th» 
sphere  of  his  information  and  experience,  and  in  many 
points  raised  him  in  his  principles  and  opinions  above  hui 
contemporaries.  The  fame  of  his  erudition  filled  the  whola 
century  in  which  he  lived,  and  has  handed  his  name  down  to 
posterity.  When,  in  the  year  1548,  the  connexion  of  the 
r^etherlands  with  the  German  empire  was  to  be  settled  at  tho 
Diet  of  Augsburg,  Charles  V.  sent  hither  this  statesman  to 
manage  the  interests  of  the  provinces ;  and  his  ability  prin« 
cipally  succeeded  in  turning  the  negociations  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Netherlands.  After  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  Vicliug 
was  one  of  the  many  eminent  ministers,  bequeathed  to  Pnilip 
by  his  father,  and  one  of  the  few  in  whom  he  honoured  his 
memoiy.  The  fortune  of  the  minister  Granvella,  with  whom 
he  was  united  by  the  ties  of  an  early  acquaintance,  raised  him 
likewise  to  greatness ;  but  he  did  not  share  the  fall  of  his 
patron,  because  he  had  not  participated  in  his  lust  of  power, 
nor,  consequently,  the  hatrea  which  attached  to  him.  A  resi- 
dence of  twenty  years  in  the  provinces,  where  the  most  im«- 
portant  afiisdrs  were  entrusted  to  him,  approved  loyalty  to  his 
kinff,  and  zealous  attachment  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  tenets, 
made  him  one  of  the  most  distinguished  instruments  of 
royalty  in  the  Netherlands. 

Viglius  was  a  man  of  learning,  but  no  thinker;  an  exr 
perienced  statesman,  but  without  an  enlightened  mind ;  of  an 
intellect  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  break,  like  his  friend 
Erasmus,  the. fetters  of  error,  yet  not  sufficiently  bad  to 
employ  it,  like  his  predecessor,  Granvella,  in  the  service  of 
his  own  passions.  Too  weak  and  timid  to  follow  boldly 
the  guidance  of  his  reason,  he  preferred  trusting  to  the  more 
convenient  path  of  conscience ;  a  thing  was  just,  so  soon  aa 
as  it  became  his  duty ;  he  belonged  to  those  honest  men,  who 
are  indispensable  to  bad  ones;  fmad  reckoned  on  his  ho- 
nesty. Half  a  centurv  later,  he  would  have  received  kk 
immortality  from  the  ureedom  which  he  now  helped  to  idb- 
Tert    In  the  Privy  Council  at  Brosselsy  he  was  the  servant 
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of  tyranny ;  in  the  Parliament  in  London,  or  m  liie  Senile  it 
Amsterdam  he  would  have  died,  peibaps,  like  Tbanm  Ifoit 
or  Olden  Bameveldt. 

In  Count  Barlaimont,  the  Pre  dent  of  tlie  CSouncil  of 
Finance,  the  opposition  had  a  no  B8  fomudabla  mteniiit 
than  in  Yiglius.  Historians  have  transmitted  but  ^0e  n- 
formation  regarding  the  services  and  the  oidiiioos  of  tiuB  ma. 
In  the  first  part  of  his  career,  the  dagzlmg  grrwtne—  of  tin 
Cardinal  Gran^ella  seems  to  have  oast  a  cuhsda  over  Imi; 
after  the  latter  had  disappeared  from  the  stage*  the  suueiiuiity 
of  the  opposite  party  kept  him  down,  but  still  tlie  btde  Alt 
we  do  find  respecting  him,  throws  a  fimmiable  li^it  Ofsr  Ui 
character.  More  than  once,  the  Prince  of  Ormge  enrtel 
himself  to  dietach  him  from  the  interests  of  the  oeidiiMd,  ai 
to  join  him  to  his  own  party — sufficient  proof  that  he  flml 
a  value  on  the  prize.  All  his  efforts  fEoled,  ^wfaicli  ahowi  flit 
he  had  to  do  with  no  vacillating  character.  Move  than  onn^ 
we  see  him  alone,  of  all  the  members  of  the  ^^n-^Hlt  tjifffing 
forward  to  oppose  the  dominant  faction,  sod  proteotiiuragHHl 
universal  opposition  the  interests  of  the  crown,  lAieh  imn 
in  momentary  peril  of  being  sacrificed.  When  the  FnaM  dt 
Orange  had  assembled  the  knights  of  the  Gelden  Fleeei  ■ 
his  own  palace,  with  a  view  to  in(  e  them  to  come  to  a  h^ 
paratory  resolution  for  the  aboliti  of  the  InqniaikioB,  W^ 
laimont  was  the  first  to  den<  e  the  iUegali!^  ef  flii 
proceeding,  and  to  inform  the  r  ai»  of  it.  Somaaae  sAh; 
the  prince  asked  him  if  the  r  it  knew  of  that  MMHib; 
and  Barlaimont  hesitated  not  a  tuO  lent  to  tcnrw  telffli 
truth.  All  the  steps  which  have  oeen  ascribed  te  !■*—  W 
speak  a  man,  whom  neither  influence  nor  toaat  eonld 
— ^who,  with  a  firm  courage  and  indMnitaHe 
remained  faithful  to  the  party  which  he  had 
but  who,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be 
tained  too  proud  and  too  despotic  notions^  to  hacvw 
any  other 

Amongst  the  adherents  of  the  royal  peily  aft 
we  have  further,  the  names  of  the  jDoke  of 
Counts  of  Mansfeld,  Megen,  and  Aremberg — all 
Netherlanders  ;  and  therefore,  as  it  frnn^mrtJi ^  i»  ■■    fg  eflwAf 
with  the  whole  Netherlandish  nobiinvt       <  'ihtlHw^ 

archy  and  the  royal  power  in  their  native  ,  ,||^ 
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the  more  surprised  must  we  feel  at  their  contrary  hehaviom; 
and  which  is  indeed  the  more  remarkable,  since  \re  find  them 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  most  eminent  members  of 
the  faction,  and  anything  but  insensible  to  the  common 
grievances  of  their  country. 

But  they  h^d  not  self-confidence,  nor  heroism  enough  to 
venture  on  an  unequal  contest  with  so  superior  an  antagonbt 
With  a  cowardly  prudence  they  made  their  just  discontent 
submit  to  the  stem  law  of  necessity,  and  imposed  a  hard 
sacrifice  on  their  pnde,  because  their  pampered  vanity  was 
capable  of  nothing  better.  Too  thrifty  and  too  discreet,  to 
wish  to  extort  from  the  justice  or  the  fear  of  their  sovereign 
tlie  certain  good  which  they  already  possessed  from  his  volun- 
tary generosity,  or  to  resign  a  real  happiness,  in  order  to 
presei*ve  tlie  shadow  of  another,  they  rather  employed  tlie 
propitious  moment,  to  drive  a  traffic  with  their  constancy, 
which,  from  the  general  defection  of  the  nobility,  had  now 
risen  in  value.  Caring  little  for  true  glory,  they  allowed 
their  ambition  to  decide  which  party  they  should  take ;  for 
the  ambition  of  base  minds  prefers  to  bow  beneath  the  hard 
yoke  of  compulsion,  rather  than  submit  to  the  gentle  sway  of 
a  superior  intellect.  Small  would  have  been  the  value  of  the 
iavour  conferred,  had  they  bestowed  themselves  on  the  Prince 
of  Orange ;  but  their  connexion  with  roy&l^  made  them  so 
much  the  more  formidable  as  opponents.  There  their  names 
would  have  been  lost  among  his  numerous  adherents,  and  in 
tlie  splendour  of  their  rival ;  on  the  almost  deserted  side  of 
llie  court  their  insignificant  merit  acquired  lustre. 

The  families  of  Nassau  and  Croi.  (to  the  latter  belonged 
the  Duke  of  Arschot,)  had  for  several  reigns  been  competitors 
for  influence  and  honour,  and  their  rivalry  had  kept  up  an 
old  feud  between  their  families,  which  religious  differences 
finally  made  irreconcileable.  The  house  of  Croi.  from  time 
immemorial,  had  been  renowned  for  its  devout  and  strict 
observance  of  papistic  rites  and  ceremonies ;  the  Counts  of 
Kassau  had  gone  over  to  the  new  sect — sufficient  reasons  why 
Philip  of  Croi,  Duke  of  Arschot,  should  prefer  a  party,  whicn 
placed  him  the  most  decidedly  in  opposition  to  me  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  court  did  not  Ml  to  take  advantage  of  this 
private  feud,  and  to  oppose  so  important  an  enemy  to  the  in* 
creasing  influence  of  the  house  of  Nassau  in  the  republio. 
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The  Gonnta  KanBfeld  and  Hegm  had.  tiD  iaMj,  tattAi 
confidential  friends  of  Coast  cgmtrnt  lb  **—■ i>»  viA 
him,  they  had  niieed  their  voioe  againat  Ae  BinM*; 
had  joined  him  in  resisting  the  Inqnirition  and  tli««dieli,Mf 
had  hitherto  held  with  him  as  far  aa  honoor  md  dofef  wiril 
permit.  Bat  at  these  limits  the  time  fitienda  aow  BaoM^l 
Egmont's  unsuspecting  Tirtne  imiiiiiiiHni  luiiiiail  UB  ftp' 
wards  on  the  road  to  rain ;  Msnsfeld  mft  U «0a(i.  aimnUtl 
of  the  danger,  began  in  good  time  to  diink  of  a  Mfe  nKniH 
There  still  exist  letters,  which  were  ioterefai 
Counts  Egmont  and  Mansfeld,  and  irinch, 
at  a  Uter  period,  give  vs  a  true  pictmo  of 
friendship.  "  If,"  replied  Cotmt  Massfeld  to  li 
in  an  amicable  manner  had  repiuried  him  fer 
to  the  king,  "  if  formerly  I  was  of  OfmioB,  ttst  tte  gand 
good  made  the  aboUtion  of  the  Inqmsitbn,  the  leaSgliiutd 
(he  edicts,  and  the  removal  of  the  Cardinal  Onarr^bwa* 
aary,  the  king  has  now  acqniesced  in  ilui  in 

the  cause  of  complaint     We  hare  iliciiilj 

against  the  majesty  of  the  eoTereign,  and  ttu  antftot^  W  4i 
church  :  it  is  b^h  time  for  na  to  turn,  if  <— >wnM  iMk  tl 
meet  the  king,  when  he  comes,  widi  open  f 
anxiety.  As  regards  my  own  person,  I  do  n 
geance ;  with  confident  conrage  I  wonld,  at 

present  myself  in  Spain,  and  boldly  abido  1    ^ 

his  justice  and  goodness.     I  do  not  aay  this.  M  if  T  ■ 

whether  Count  Egmont  can  assert  the  same,  Vd  Ito  «B  ait 
prudently,  in  looking  more  to  his  o»ti  safety,  ana  in  rrfDwinj 
suspicion  from  hisactions."  "If  I  hear."  he  sars  in  r«ttd> 
sion,  "  that  he  has  allowed  my  admonitions  to  havn  th«ir  Jar 
weight,  our  friendship  continnea :  if  not,  I  feel  lovftflf  in  dal 
case  strong  enoo^,  to  sacrifice  all  human  ties  to  nir  dntrnl 
to  honour." 

Tlie  enlarged  power  of  the  nobilily,  exposed  the  B^pahHcli 
almoHt  a  greater  evil,  than  that  which  it  bad  just  (wcawd  W 
the  lemoval  of  the  minister.  Impoverished  by  long  ham  a 
Inxury,  which  at  the  same  time  had  relaxed  their  monli,  W 
to  whjch  they  were  now  too  much  addicted,  to  be  nWr  to  »»• 
e  them,  they  yielded  to  the  perilous  oppantmitrif  Ife- 


,  ,   .  ■    --V  J —  r -,  ,--nunj[Tgr» 

dulging  their  ruling  inclmatioQ,  and  of  again   TeMin^M 


expmng  lustre  of  their  fortunea.     Extravagance  t 
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the  thirst  for  gain,  and  this  introduced  bribery.  Secular  and 
ecclesiastical  offices  were  publicly  put  up  to  sale ;  posts  of  ho> 
nour,  privileges,  and  patents,  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder; 
even  justice  was  made  a  trade.  Whom  the  Privy  Council 
had  condemned,  was  acquitted  by  the  Coimcil  of  State ;  and 
what  the  former  refused  to  grant,  was  to  be  purchased  from 
the  latter.  The  Council  of  State,  indeed,  subsequently  retorted 
the  charge  on  the  two  other  councils ;  but  it  forgot  that  it  was 
its  own  example  that  corrupted  them.  The  shrewdness  of 
rapacity  opened  new  sources  of  gain.  Life,  liberty,  and  reli- 
gion were  insured  for  a  certain  sum,  like  landed  estates  ;  for 
gold,  murderers  and  malefactors  were  free,  and  the  nation  was 
plundered  by  a  lottery.  The  servants  and  creatures  of  the 
state,  counsellors  and  governors  of  provinces  were,  without  re- 
gard to  rank  or  merit,  pushed  into  the  most  important  posts ; 
whoever  had  a  petition  to  present  at  court,  had  to  make  his 
way  through  the  governors  of  provinces  and  their  inferior 
servants.  No  artince  of  seduction  was  spared  to  implicate  in 
these  excesses  the  private  secretary  of  the  duchess,  Thomas 
Armenteros,  a  man  up  to  this  time  of  irreproachable  cha* 
racter.  Through  pretended  professions  of  attachment  and 
friendship,  they  contrived  to  insinuate  themselves  iuto  his 
confidence,  and  by  luxurious  entertainments  to  undermine  his 
principles;  the  seductive  example  infected  his  morals,  and 
new  v^rants  overcame  his  hitherto  incorruptible  integrity.  He 
was  now  blind  to  abuses  in  which  he  was  an  accomplice,  and 
drew  a  veil  over  the  crimes  of  others,  in  order  at  the  same 
time  to  cloak  his  own.  In  connexion  with  him,  they  robbed 
the  royal  exchequer,  and  defeated  the  objects  of  the  govern- 
ment through  a  corrupt  administration  of  its  revenues. 
Meanwhile,  tne  regent  wandered  on  in  a  fond  dream  of  power 
and  activity,  which  the  flattery  of  the  nobles  artfully  Knew 
how  to  foster.  The  ambition  of  the  factious  played  With  the 
foibles  of  a  woman,  and  with  empty  signs  and  an  humble  show 
of  submission  purchased  real  power  from  her.  She  soon  be- 
longed entirely  to  the  faction,  and  had  imperceptibly  changed 
her  principles.  Diametrically  opposing  all  her  former  pro- 
ceedings, eyen  in  direct  violation  of  her  duty,  she  now  brou^ 
before  the  Council  of  State,  which  was  swayed  by  the  factiont 
not  only  questions  which  belonged  to  the  other  coundls*  but 
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also  the  suggestions  which  Yiglius  had  made  to  bar  in  _ 

in  the  same  way  as  formerly,  under  Granvella**  •^""'-hlfilwi. 

she  had  improperly  neglected  to  consult  it  at  alL     Nonfydl 

business  and  all  influence  were  now  diverted  to  tiia  ipiiaiMn 

of  provinces.    All  petitions  were  directed  to  Uiem,  Ifj  di 

all  lucratiYe  appointments  were  bestowed.     Their  i 

were  indeed  carried  so  far,  that  law  prooeedinga 

drawn  from  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  towna*  m 

before  their  own  tribunals.      The  lespeotabiUtj  of  liia 

vincial  courts  decreased,  as  theirs  extended,  and  'wnOk  Aa 

spectabllity  of  the  municipal  fanctLonaries  the 

of  justice  and  civil  order  declined.    The  ""'^^fr 

followed  the  example  of  the  government  of  the  oounUy.    Thi 

spirit  which  ruled  the  coimcil  of  state  at  "Rrneadla,  aoon  iSt 

fused  itself  through  the  provinces.     Bribeij.   inilnlfflwinML 

robbery,  venality  qf  justice,  were  nniversal  in  the  eoorlB  if 

Judicature  of  the  country ;  morals  degenerated,  aoad  IIm 

sects  availed  themselves  of  this  all-perfading  Uof 

to  propagate  their  opinions.     The  religioaa  indii 

toleration  of  the  nobles,  who,  either  themaetvea  ii 

the  side  of  the  innovators,  or,  atleast»  detested  die 

as  an  instrument  of  despotism,  had  tnitjgfttf>d  tlia 

the  religious  edicts ;  and  through  the  lettera  of  ii 

which  were  bestowed  on  many  Protestants,  the  ho^ 

was  deprived  of  its  best  victims.     In  no  imj  eonld  tte 

lity  more  agreeably  announce  to  the  nation  ita  jpteaaMfc 

in  the  government  of  the  country,  than  by  aaeriliQin^  t»  it  thi 

hated  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition — and  to  thia,  ii 

duced  them  still  more  than  the  dictates  of  pofaef* 

tion  passed,  in  a  moment,  from  the  mostoppMaaiva 

of  intolerance  into  a  state  of  freedom,  to  iriuoh,  hofwaeai^  k 

had  already  become  too  unaccostomed,  to  aoppegl  it  idlh 

moderation.     The  inquisitors,  deprived  of  the  aoppegl  of  thi 

municipal  authorities,  found  themselves  an  ol^jeet  of  *    '  ' 

rather  than  of  fear.     In  Bruges,  the  town  oooBoili 

some  of  their  own  servants  to  be  placed  in  eonfineneBt,  i 

on  bread  and  water,  for  attempting  to  lay  handa 

posed  heretic.    About  this  very  time,  the  mob  in" 

having  made  a  futile  attempt  to  rescue  a  pent 

heresy  from  the  holy  office,  there  was  plaearfed  ha 
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market-place  an  inscription,  written  in  blood,  to  the  effect 
that  a  number  of  persons  had  bound  themselves  by  oath  to 
avenge  the  death  of  that  innocent  person. 

From  the  corruption  which  pervaded  the  whole  Council  of 
State,  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Chamber  of  Finance,  in  which 
Yiglius  and  Barlaimont  were  presidents,  had,  as  yet,  for  the 
most  part  kept  themselves  pure. 

As  the  faction  could  not  succeed  in  insinuating  their  adhe- 
rents into  those  two  councils,  the  only  course  open  to  them,  was, 
if  possible,  to  render  both  inefficient,  and  to  transfer  their 
business  to  the  Council  of  State.     To  carry  out  this  design, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  sought  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
otlier  state  counsellors.     **  They  were  called,  ioaeed,  senators,*' 
he  frequently  declared  to  his  adherents,  *'  but  others  pos- 
sessed the  power.     If  gold  was  wanted,  to  pay  the  troops ;  or 
when  the  question  was,  how  the  spreading  heresy  was  to  be 
repressed,  or  the  people  kept  in  order,  then  they  were  con- 
sulted ;  ^though  m  tact  they  were  the  guardians,  neither  of 
the  treasury,  nor  of  the  laws,  but  only  the  organs,  through 
which  the  other  two  councils  operated  on  the  state.     And 
yet,  alone,  they  were  equal  to  the  whole  administration  of  the 
country,  which  had  been  uselessly  portioned  out  amongst 
three  separate  chambers.     If  they  would  among  themselves 
only  agree  to  reunite  to  the  Council  of  State  these  two  import- 
ant branches  of  government,  which  had  been  dissevered  from 
it,  one  soul  might  animate  the  whole  body."    A  plan  was  pre- 
liminarily and  secretly  agreed  on,  in  accordance  with  which 
twelve  new  Knights  of  the  Fleece  were  to  be  added  to  the 
Council  of  State,  the  administration  of  justice  restored  to  the 
tribunal  at  Malines,  to  which  it  originally  belonged,  the 
granting  of  letters  of  grace,  patents,  and  so  forth  assigned  to  the 
president  Yiglius,  while  the  management  of  the  finances 
should  be  committed  to  it.    All  the  difficulties,  indeed,  which 
the  distrust  of  the  court,  and  its  jealoosy  of  the  increasing  power 
of  the  nobility  would  oppose  to  this  innovation,  were  foreseen 
and  provided  against     In  order  to  constrain  the  regent^s 
assent,  some  of  the  principal  offioerg  of  the  army  were  put 
forward  as  a  cloak,  who  were  to  annoy  the  court  at  Brussels 
with  boisterous  demands  for  their  arrears  of  pay,  and  in  caso 
of  refusal  to  threaten  a  rebellion.    It  was  also  contrived  to 
have  the  regent  assailed  with  numerous  petitions  and  memo* 
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rials,  Gomplaiiiing  of  the  delays  of  jiislioe» 
the  danger,  \duch  xma  to  be  apprehended  fiEOOi  &»  Mf 
growth  of  heresy.  Nothing  was  omitted  to  dnisBn  Ae  pidM 
of  the  disorganized  state  of  society,  of  the  abow  of  jsetiai^  ad 
of  the  deficiency  in  the  finanoea,  whkh 


ing  that  she  awoke  with  terror  £i     i  tlie  delMBOti  of  ft^ 

ity  ill  wliich  she  had  liiiherto  c    Ued  heneUL     She  aid 

the  three  councils  together,  to  c    lault  tliem  .en  IIm  wmm 

by  which  these  disorders  were  to  be  remedied.     Th»  WK^jtAi 

vros  in  favour  of  sending  an  exixmattaatutj  embem ' 

Spiiin,  who,  by  a  circumstantial  and  Ytnd,  Afimtmtkm 

make  the  king  acquainted  with  the  tne  jpoaitiflB  «( 

and  if  possible  prevail  on  him  to  adopt  nmcttefit  a 

reform.     This  proposition  was  opposed  hf  Yi^&H^ 

ever,  had  not  the  slightest  suspicioii  of  the .  leeBOi 

the  faction.     '*Tli'    evil  complained' of^"  be  eeid 

doubtedly  great,  a.:<l  one  which  oan  no  longiv  W 

with  impunity,  but  it  is  not  irremi  diilde  hj  oamAtmL    Ol 

administration  of  justice  is        I      j  fripplod»  but  Iba  }km$ 

of  this  lies  with  the  nobles  u     t    hres ;  bj  thwr  emtUKf^ 

ous  treatment  they  have  thrown    iaeiedifc  on.  the  mmmafi 

authorities,  who,  moreover,  are  v     -  inedeqvefcei^  wypflrtMiy 

the  governors  of  provinces.     If  ne:  "eqr  is  oft  tmm  iMMMIb  > 

is  because  the  secular  arm  has  <       rtea  tfaa 

and  because  the  lower  orders,  louowing  tbe 

nobles,  have  thrown  off  all  respc  (t  nor 

The  provinces  are  undoubtedly     tpraoeed  by  m- 

but  ii  has  not  been  accumu        ^      alleged^  ~ 

tion  of  the  revenues,  but  by      )       eoMB  cf 

the  king's  present  exigences ;  siiu,  wise 

of  finance  would,  in  a  short  time,  r  niOTe  Ibe 

Council  of  State  would  not  be  so  profiiie  of-  ilo 

charters  of  immunity,  and  its  e:    nptioao ;  iC  it 

mence  the  reformation  of  mo     i  vilb  iteolfc 

respect  to  the  laws,  and  do  what  iies.  in  its 

to  the  municipal  functionaries  tb     fonser 

short,  if  the  councils  and  the  go  imoni  of 

only  fulfil  their  own  duties,  the  p    nn>  piiiHiio  of 

would  soon  be  removed.     Why,     aoi^ 

Spain,  when  as  yet  nothing  has  o 

dmary  an  expedient  ?    If^  bowe 


. «  a  £v^ 
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wise,  he  would  not  oppose  the  general  voioe ;  only  he  mnet 
make  it  a  condition  of  his  oonoarrence,  that  the  principal 
instruction  of  the  enToj  should  be,  to  intreat  the  king  to 
make  them  a  speedy  yiiit" 

There  was  but  one  roice  as  to  the  choice  of  an  envoy.  Of 
all  the  Flemish  nobles,  Count  Egmont  was  the  only  one  whoee 
M)pointment  would  give  equal  satisfaction  to  both  parties. 
His  hatred  of  the  Inquisition,  his  patriotic  and  liberal  senti- 
ments, and  the  imblemished  integrity  of  his  character,  gave 
to  the  republic  sufficient  surety  for  his  conduct,  while,  for  the 
reasons  already  mentioned,  he  could  not  fEiil  to  be  welcome  to 
the  king.  Moreover,  Egmont 's  personal  figure  and  demeanour 
were  calculated,  on  his  first  appearance,  to  make  that  favour- 
able impression  which  goes  so  far  towards  winning  the  hearts 
of  princes ;  and  his  engaging  carriage  would  come  to  the  aid 
of  his  eloquence,  and  enforce  his  petition  with  those  persuasive 
arts,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  success  of  even  the  most 
trifling  suits  to  royalty.  Egmont  himself,  too,  wished  fbr  the 
embassy,  as  it  would  afford  him  the  opportunity  of  adjusting, 
persona]  iy,  matters  with  his  sovereign. 

About  this  time,  the  Council,  or  rather  Synod,  of  Trent 
closed  its  sittings,  and  published  its  decrees  to  the  whole  of 
Christendom.  But  these  canons,  far  from  accomplishing  the 
object  for  which  the  Synod  was  originaUy  convened,  and  satis* 
fying  the  expectation  of  religious  parties,  had  rather  widened 
Uie  breach  between  them,  and  made  the  schism  irremediable 
and  eternal. 

The  labours  of  the  Synod,  instead  of  purifying  the  Homish 
Church  from  its  corruptions,  had  only  reduced  the  latter  to 
greater  definiteness  and  precision,  and  invested  them  with  the 
sanction  of  authority.  All  the  subtilties  of  its  teaching,  all 
the  arts  and  usurpations  of  the  Roman  See,  whidi  had  hitherto 
rested  more  on  arbitrary  usage,  were  now  passed  into  laws, 
and  raised  into  a  system.  The  uses  and  abuses  which,  during 
the  barbarous  times  of  ignorance  and  soperstition,  had  orept 
into  Christianity,  were  now  declared  essential  parts  of  its 
worship,  and  anathemas  were  denounced  vepon  all  who  should 
dare  to  contradict  the  dogmas,  or  neglect  the  obsarvanoes  of 
the  Romish  Communion.  All  were  anathematised  who 
should  either  presume  to  doubt  the  miraeulons  power  of 
relics,  and  refose  to  honour  the  bonee  ef  martjis,  <Mr  -AemUL 
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be  so  bold  as  to  doubt  the  availing  efficttcr  of  tbB  iiilen» 
sion  of  saints.  The  power  of  granting  indolgeiioes  the  ink 
source  of  the  defection  from  the  See  of  Borne,  mm  mm  m- 
pounded  in  an  irrefragable  article  of  £uth ;  and  the  |Mina|h 
of  monasticism  sanctioned  bj  an  eipress  decree  of  the  Bfmit 
which  allowed  males  to  take  the  tows  at  aizteeii,  and  ftndai 
at  twelve.  And  while  all  the  opinions  of  the  Prnfoatanti  am. 
without  exception,  condemned,  no  indulgence  ivaa  aiMNm  II 
their  errors  or  weaknesses,  nor  a  m^^  atep  taken  II 
win  them  back  by  mildness  to  the  bosom  of  the  mottar 
church.  Amongst  the  latter,  the  wearisome  zeooida  of  tti 
subtle  deliberations  of  the  Synod,  and  the  ahaudity  sf  ill 
decisions,  increased,  if  possible,  the  heartr  contenapt  lAkk 
they  had  long  entertained  for  Popery,  and  laid  open  ta  iSUk 
controversialists  new  and  hitherto  mmotioed  pemta  of  attaelL 
It  .was  an  ill-judged  step  to  bring  the  mysteries  of  tha  chank 
too  close  to  the  glaring  torch  of  reason*  and  to  fl^it  irith  ql- 
logisms  for  the  tenets  of  a  blind  belief. 

Moreover,  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  nere 
tisfactory  even  to  all  the  powers  in  oonunonioii  nith 
France  rejected  them  entirely,  both  because  she  did 
to  displease  the  Huguenots,  and  also  because  aiie  wm 
by  the  supremacy  which  the  Pope  arroaated  to 
the  Council ;  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  princes  of 
likewise  declared  against  it.  Little,  however,  as  PUb 
was  pleased  vdth  many  of  its  articles,  which  tnnehsi  IM 
closely  upon  his  own  rights,  for  no  monsxch 
jealous  of  his  prerogative;  highly  as  the  Pope\i  nssn 
tion  of  control  over  the  Councu,  and  ita  andUnrt;  i  , 
cipitate  dissolution,  had  offended  him ;  jaat  aa  mss  Ms  ia- 
dignation  at  the  slight  which  the  Pope  had  put  i^qb  hfa  aah 
bassador ;  he  nevertheless  acknowledged  the  deeieaa  of  As 
Synod,  even  in  its  present  form,  beoanse  it  fttfOMsd  kh 
ling  object — ^the  extirpation  of  heresy.  Political 
tions  were  all  postponed  to  this  one  religkraa  ol^eet* 
commanded  the  publication  and  enforcement  of  ita 
throughout  his  dominions. 

The  spirit  of  revolt,  which  was  diffused  <*ww^  

provinces,  scarcely  required  this  new  stinmfaia.     TlHBe^hs 
miads  of  men  were  in  a  ferment,  and  the  cb 
Somish  Church  had  sunk  almost  to  the  hnveal 
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tempt  in  the  ffeneral  opinion  Under  socb  ciitmmstanoes,  the 
imperious,  and  frequently  injudicious,  decrees  of  the  Council, 
could  not  fiedl  of  being  highly  offensive  ;  but  Philip  II.  could 
not  belie  hb  religious  character  so  far  as  to  allow  a  different 
religion  to  a  portion  of  his  subjects,  even  though  they  might 
li^e  on  a  different  soil,  and  under  different  laws  from  the  rest 
The  regent  was  strictly  enjoined  to  exact  in  the  Netherlands 
the  same  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  Trent,  which  was  yielded 
to  them  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

They  met,  however,  with  the  warmest  opposition  in  the 
Council  of   State  at  Brussels.     '*  The  nation,"  William  of 
Orange   declared,   **  neither  would  nor  could  acknowledge 
them,  since  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  opposed  to  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  their  constitution ;  and,  for  similar 
reasons,   they  had  even  been  rejected  by  several  Roman 
Catholic  princes."    The  whole  council,  nearly,  was  on  the  side 
of  Orange ;  a  decided  majority  were  for  entreating  the  king 
either  to  recall  the  decrees  entirely,  or,  at  least,  to  publish 
them  under  certain  limitations.  This  proposition  was  resisted 
by  Viglius,  who  insisted  on  a  strict  and  literal  obedience  to 
the  royal  commands.     *'  The  church,"  he  said,  **  had  in  all 
ages  maintained  the  purity  of  its  doctrines,  and  the  strictness 
of  its  discipline,  by  means  of  such  general  councils.      No 
more  efficacious  remedy  could  be  opposed  to  the  errors  of 
opinion  which  had  so  long  distracted  their  country,  than  these 
very  decrees,  the  rejection  of  which  is  now  urged  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  State.    £ven  if  they  are  occasionallY  at  variance  with 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  citizens,  this  is  an  evil  which 
can  easily  be  met  by  a  judicious  and  temperate  application  of 
them.     For  the  rest,  it  redounds  to  the  honour  of  our  sove- 
reign, the  King  of  Spain,  that  he  alone,  of  all  the  princes  of 
his  time,  refuses  to  yield  his  better  judgment  to  necessity, 
and  will  not,  for  any  fear  of  consequences,  r^ect  measures 
which  the  welfare  of  the  church  demands,  and  which  the  hap* 
piness  of  his  subjects  makes  a  duty.** 

But  the  decrees  also  contained  several  matters  which  affected 
the  rights  of  the  crown  itself.  Occasion  was  therefore  taken 
of  this  tacU  to  propose  that  these  sections,  at  least,  should  be 
omitted  from  the  proclamation.  By  this  means,  the  kinff 
might,  it  was  argued,  be  relieved  from  these  obnoxious  and 
degrading  articles  by  a  happy  expedient;  the  national 
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ties  of  tKe  Netheiiands  mi^t  bs  i 
thfi  omission.  Bud  the  name  ol  tbe  repABc  tant  to, 
encroachment  on  the  anthoritf  of  tiie  Sjnod.  '  BM  4e  Uh 
had  caused  the  decrees  to  be  l«oenied  mdflBfbiDwl  fa  li 
other  dominions  onconditionBllj ;  and  it  vis  npt  to  lie  •» 
pected  that  he  nootd  give  the  othtt  BMimbi  Oittolia  bmv 
Boch  an  example  of  oppoEdtion,  aai  tammtM  oidafndM  ftl 
odifice  whose  foundation  he  had  been  so  ■WBdnoM'in  li^ii^ 


Count  Egmont  was  deepotdied  to  SpBut,  to ! 
representation  to  the  king  on  the  sabjeot  of  &i 

Ersuade  him,  if  possible,  to  adopt  a  miHar  pcAn 
<  Protestunt  subjects,  and  to  propoea  to  faiiB  tlw  B 
tion  uf  the  three  councils,  was  the  eommiarian  he  hmwI 


&om  the  malcontents.  By  the  regent;  ho  me  fTurrgwil  Ib  ^ 
prise  the  monarch  of  the  refractoi^  spirit  of  Ife*  peojde:  k 
e  him  of  the  impossibilitj  «  •  nforrhi(l  TTiimn  iiWn>  rf 
religion  in  their  fiill  severity;  and  Imrify,  to  MfB^rt  lii 
with  the  bad  state  of  the  militaij  deffancw,  wni  Ae  ohnNri 
condidon  of  the  exchequer. 

The  count's  public  instmctions  wen  (bwwik  ni  W  tti 
Fiesident  Vi^lios.  They  contained  iam-rj  Mm||I^Si  «f  4l 
decay  of  justice,  the  growth  of  hereef,  bm  Ae'edMMtfBll 
the  treasury.  He  was  also  to  press  nrgaaflj  m  paMMnl  iUt 
ftom  the  king  to  the  Netherlands.  'Ota  net  liM  left  toCi 
eloquence  of  the  envoy,  who  recetred  b  bint  tkon  tt*  XM^ 
not  to  let  so  fair  an  opportunity  escspe  of  eetoibWUi^lkfr 
self  ill  the  favour  of  *-• '■ — 


a  which  the  count's  instructions,  and  the  i^n- 
sentations  which  he  was  to  make  to  the  king,  wer«  druwn  n, 
appeared  ta  the  Prince  of  Orange  fcr  too  vagne  wkI  «e» 
ral.  "  The  president's  statement,"  he  said.  "  of  our  snv 
ances  comes  very  tai  short  of  the  trath.  How  can  the  bcu 
apply  the  suitable  remedies,  if  we  ooncesl  from  him  tbe^w 
extent  of  the  evil  ?  Let  ns  not  repreat'nt  the  ttambeis  oftht 
heretics  inferior  to  what  it  is  in  reality.  Let  ua  can  — 
knowledge  that  they  swarm  in  evoiy  province,  and  „ 
lumlet, however  amsll.    Neither  let  ws  disgoiee  tmat  I 
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ttatb,  tliat  they  despise  the  penal  statiatee,  and  entertain  bvl 
little  reverence  for  ue  government.  What  good  can  come  el 
this  concealment  ?  Let  us  rather  openly  avow  to  the  king» 
that  the  republic  cannot  l(mg  continue  in  its  present  condi* 
lion.  The  Privy  Council,  indeed,  will  perhaps  pronounce 
differently,  for  to  them  the  existing  disorders  are  welcome* 
For  what  else  is  the  source  of  the  abuse  of  justice,  and  the 
universal  corruption  of  the  courts  of  law,  but  its  insatiable 
rapacity?  By  what  means  can  the  pomp  and  scandalous  luxury 
of  its  members,  whom  we  have  seen  rise  from  the  dust,  be 
supported,  if  not  by  bribery  ?  Do  not  the  people  daily  complain 
that  no  other  key  but  gold  can  open  an  access  to  tnem ;  and 
do  not  even  their  quarrels  prove  how  little  they  are  swayed  by 
a  care  for  the  common  weal  ?  Are  they  likely  to  consult  thie 
public  good,  who  are  the  slaves  of  their  private  passions  ?  De 
they  think,  forsooth,  that  we,  the  governors  of  the  provinces^ 
are  with  our  soldiers  to  stand  ready  at  the  beck  and  call  of  an 
in&mous  lictor  ?  Let  them  set  bounds  to  their  indulgences  and 
free  pardons,  which  they  so  lavishly  bestow  on  the  very  persons 
to  whom  we  think  it  just  and  expedient  to  deny  them.  No  one 
can  remit  the  punishment  of  a  crime,  without  sinning  against 
society,  and  contributing  to  the  increase  of  the  general  evil. 
To  my  mind,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  to  avow  it,  Uie  distribii« 
tion  amongst  so  many  councils  of  the  state  secrets,  and  the 
affidrs  of  government,  has  always  appeared  highly  objection- 
able. The  Council  of  State  is  sufficient  for  aU  the  duties  ol 
the  administration ;  several  patriots  have  already  felt  thb  in 
silence,  and  I  now  openly  declare  it.  It  is  my  decided  con- 
viction, that  the  only  sufficient  remedy  for  all  the  evils  com- 
plained of,  is  to  merge  the  other  two  chambers  in  the  Council  of 
State.  This  is  the  point  which  we  must  endeavour  to  obtain 
from  the  king,  or  the  present  embassy,  like  all  others,  will 
be  entirely  useless  and  ineffectual.'*  The  prince  now  laid 
before  the  assembled  senate  the  plan  which  we  have  already 
described.  Viglius,  affainst  whom  this  new  proposition  was 
individually  and  maimy  directed,  and  whose  eyes  were  now 
suddenly  opened,  was  overcome  by  the  violence  of  his  vexa^ 
tion.  The  agitation  of  his  feelings  was  too  much  for  his 
feeble  body,  and  he  was  found,  on  the  following  mornings 
paralyzed  by  apoplei^,  and  in  danger  of  his  life. 

His  place  was  supplied  by  Jaachim  Hopper,  a  member  ^ 


I  PnvjCoanc 
1  nnUainftble 


■nd  nnMamable  integrity,  th» 

vorthieat  friend*.     To  lb 

be  made  som«  addidotu  to  me 

leUting  idiieflj  to  tbe  aboli 

incorponilioii  of  the  three  «x  ,  not  w> 

consent  of  the  m{  in  uw  abeeocA  of  ber  pnldr 

turn.     Upon  Cotmt  ii^g  i  leaie  of  Aa  pnndMb 

«ho  had  recovered  firom  i       «    ^k,    ihe   latter  n^HMii 

bim  to  procnre  in  Spain,  permit      a  to  resign  Ui  'H''''' 

ment.    His  day,  he  declared,     ■  past;  liks  the  «wiip*  rf 

hia  friend  and  predeceaaor  Onove    i,  he  wishad  tv  nlinM 

the  quiet  of  private  life,  and  to      icipste  die  mmrtM^' 

fortune.      His  genius  ifonied  htm  of  impending  staM,  % 

which  he  cotdd  have  no  desire  to  be  ot-ertaken. 

Count  f^mont  embalmed  on  ]  is  journey  to  Hiiiin.  ■ 
January,  ]&fi5,  and  was  receirea  there  with  a  iaaiim 
and  respect  which  none  of  1  rank  had  ever  hrfH 
experienced.  The  nobles  of  d  ile,  taoght  by  tlm  lilA 
example  to  conquer  their  feeliii  :b.  or  rather,  tma  toM 
politrr,  seemed  to  have  hud  aside  1  eir  ' 
the  Flemish  nobilil;,  and  vied  iri    i  m 

his  heart  by  their  affidnlity.     All  hia  ,  

immediately  settled  to  his  wishes  by  the  kfaoi  lafk  i 

expectations  exceeded ;  and  dnri  the  wbt^e  period  tt  ik 
stay,  he  had  ample  o      s  to  1  of  the  hospitality  of  lb 

monarch.     The  red  mm  in  the  BtrongeM  ttns 

of  his  love  for  his      <i|  <     ,  and  held  out  faopca  of  ka> 

acceding  eventually  to  uie  g  nish,  and  remimng  mm*- 

what  of  the  severiQr  d  the  us  edicts.     At  1^  mm 

time,  honever,  he  appmnted  in  A^^Jiid  a  oommiaBtOB  of  lb» 
logians,  to  whom  he  propounded  the  question:  "Tn  it  miniwj 
to  grant  to  the  provinces  the  t  gious  bderation  th«y  i- 
maud?"  Aa  the  majority  of  tJ  ^ere  of  opinioii  that  it 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  Neu  rlands,  and  th«  fp"-  d  * 
rebellion,  might  well  excuse  ad  <e  of  forbearanL-e  in  ihM 
case,  the  question  was  repeatea     ore  pointedly.     "Bb  M 

*  Tita  Tigl.  |.  89.    Tba  pcnon,  fiam  wbost  n 
drawn  10  maaj  iUnitratiaDi  of  ths  timM  of  thii 


JooiDCjr  ts  Spain  gan 


rfthiB 
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not  seek  to  know,    he  said,  '*  if  he  might  do  so,  but  if  he 
most?*'     When  the  latter  question  was  answered  in  the 
negative,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  kneeling  down  before  a 
crucifix,  prayed  in  these  words:  ''Almighty  Miyesty,  suffer 
me  not  at  any  time  to  fall  so  low  as  to  consent  to  reign  over 
those  who  reject  thee!"     In  perfect  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  this  prayer,  were  the  measures  which  he  resolved  to 
adopt  in  the  Netherlands.     On  the  article  of  religion,  this 
monarch  had   taken   his   resolution  once  for  ever;  urgent 
necessity  might,  perhaps,  have  constrained  him  temporarily 
to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  penal  statutes,  but  never, 
formally,  to  repeal  them  legally,  or  even  to  modify  theopu 
In  vain  did  Egmont  represent  to  him  that  the  public  execu- 
tion of  the  heretics  daily  augmented  the  number  of  their 
followers,  while  the  courage  and  even  joy  with  which  they 
met  their  death,  filled  the  spectators  with  the  deepest  admir- 
ation, and  awakened  in  them  high  opinions  of  a  doctrine 
which  could  make  such  heroes  of  its  disciples.     This  repre- 
sentation was  not  indeed  lost  upon  the  king,  but  it  had  a  very 
different  effect  from  what  it  was  intended  to  produce.     In 
order  to  prevent  these  seductive  scenes,  without,  however, 
compromising  the  severity  of  the  edicts,  he  fell  upon  an 
expedient,  and  determined  in  future  that  the  executions 
should  take  place  in  private.     The  answer  of  the  king  on  the 
subject  of  the  embassy,  was  given  to  the  count  in  writing,  and 
addressed  to  the  regent.     The  king,  when  he  granted  him 
an  audience  to  take  leave,  did  not  omit  to  call  him  to  account 
for  his  behaviour  to  Qranvella,  and  alluded  particularly  to 
the  livery  invented  in  derision  of  the  cardinal.      Egmont 
.  protested  that  the  whole  afiair  had  originated  in  a  convivial 
joke,  and  nothing  was  further  from  their  meaning  than  to  de- 
ix)gate  in  the  least  from  the  respect  that  was  due  to  royalty. 
*'  If  he  knew,"  he  said,  *'  that  any  individual  among  them  had 
entertained  such  disloyal  thoughts,  he  himself  would  chal- 
lenge him  to  answer  for  it  with  his  life.** 

At  his  departure,  the  monarch  made  him  a  present  of 
50,000  florins,  and  engaged,  moreover,  to  furnish  a  portion 
for  his  daughter,  on  her  marriage.  He  also  consigned  to  his 
care  the  young  Famese  of  Parma,  whom,  to  ^tify  the 
regent  his  mother,  he  was  sending  to  Brussels.  The  kind's 
pretended  mildness,  and  his  profeasious  of  regard  for  m$ 
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Bd^tn  nation,  decdved  fb»  o\  aorlsd  FleniBg.  Bnv 
in  &e  ides  of  beii^  the  bemr  eo  umch  ti£dtf  to  ai 
nadre  country,  ^en,  in  ,  it  i  more  remote  mm  vm> 
lie  quitted  Uadrid,  ea  oe,  meastm  to  Anik  al  ita 

yiy  nHb  which  the  pron      i  w        welcome  the 
dieir  good  king ;  bat  the  0|  if  &e  rovsl 

Ccmial  at  State  &t  BrnsM      •  Minted  all  i 

hopes.  "Althongh  in  i  u  lo 
ma  its  tenour,  "  hia  resoiTe  i 
would  rather  lose  a  tho  a  ir 
single  letter  of  it ;  stSi,  red 
Const  Bgmont,  he  was,  on  9 
mined  not  to  leave  any  gentle 
people  against  die  delnsioDS  of  i 
them  that  ponishment  which  m  ot^enrito  biABkfymm 
take  them.  As  he  had  now  lei  led  from  tlis  ea^at,  tttf  tk 
principal  source  of  the  existing  errors  in  the  tuA  wia  id  lis 
moral  depraTitj  of  the  clergy,  t  bod  instnctian  "fcJ  tkl 
neglected  education  of  the  yonnn,  le  hereby  eiuuwmed  tki 
regent  to  appoint  a  special  contn  on  of  three  mJmmb,  tti 
a  convenient  number  of  lea  u  theoh^iaoB,  wfasM  kM- 
ness  it  should  be  to  consnlt  abont  he  necesaarf  nftnM,  ■ 
order  tbat  the  people  might  no  1  ger  be  led  sntrqr  tfcn^ 
scandal,  nor  plunge  into  error  dm  ^  ignoranoe.  As,  WHt- 
over,  be  bad  been  informed  that  tiie  public  execntioDa  ti  tfa> 
heretics  did  bnt  afford  them  an  opporUinity  of  boastfnlfy  At- 
playing  a  foolhardy  courage,  and  of  deluding  tlie  ronuson  \itii 
by  an  affectation  of  the  glory  of  i  jtrrdom,  tl>o  conuiMM 
was  to  dense  means  for  putting  in  lorce  the  final  amtem^ 
the  Inquisition  with  greater  secrecy,  and  thereby  igparaf 
condemned  heretics  of  the  honour  of  their  obdimcj.'  b 
order,  however,  to  provide  againet  le  cormmssion  gob^  W 
yond  its  prescribed  limits,  Philip  expressly  required  "*  "  '" ' 
Bishop  of  Ypres,  a  man  whom  he  could  rely  on  B 
zealot  for  tbe  Romish  faith,  ahonld  be  one  of  a 
deliberations  were  to  be  conducted .  if  postUiy-li 
the  object  publicly  assigned  to  tht'm  AMilka^ 
of  the  Tridentine  decrees.  FortJiis,  his 
been  twofold ;  on  the  one  hand.  1 1 
by  the  assembling  of  a  private 
cilbrd  any  encouragement  to  die  spii 
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tfnees.  At  its  sessions  the  dnchess  was  to  preside,  assistecl  If 
some  of  the  more  lojaify  disposed  of  her  ooimsellorB,  and  regi»> 
larly  transmit  to  Philip  a  written  account  of  its  transactions.  To 
meet  her  most  pressing  wants,  he  sent  her  a  small  supply  in 
money.  He  also  gaTe  her  hopes  of  a  visit  from  himself;  first, 
bowerer,  it  was  necessary  that  the  war  with  the  Turks,  who  were 
tlien  expectedinhostile  rorce  before  Malta,  should  be  terminated* 
As  to  tne  proposed  augmentation  of  the  Council  of  State,  and 
its  union  with  the  Privy  Council  and  Chamber  of  Finance,  it 
was  passed  over  in  perfect  silence :  the  Duke  of  Arschot,  how> 
ever,  who  is  already  known  to  us  as  a  zealous  royalist,  obtained 
a  voice  and  seat  in  the  latter.  Tifflius,  indeed,  was  allowed 
to  retire  from  the  Presidency  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  he 
was  obliged,  nevertheless,  to  continue  to  discharge  its  duties 
for  four  more  years,  because  his  successor,  Carl  Tyssenaque, 
of  the  council  for  Netherlandish  afGurs  in  Madrid,  could  not 
sooner  be  spared. 


SETEBKB  BBUQIOUS  KDIOTS.— UNTVSBSAL  OPPOSITION  OF  THB 

NATION. 

Scarcely  was  Egmont  returned,  when  severer  edicts  against 
heretics,  which,  as  it  were,  pursued  him  from  Spain,  contra- 
dicted the  joyful  tidings  which  he  had  brouffht  of  a  happy 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  monarch.  They  were  at  the 
same  time  accompanied  with  a  transcript  of  the  decrees  of 
Trent,  as  they  were  acknowledged  in  Spain,  and  were  now  to 
be  proclaimed  in  the  Netherlands  also ;  with  it  came  likewise 
the  death  warrants  of  some  Anabaptists  and  other  kinds  of 
heretics.  *^  The  count  has  been  beguiled,**  William  the  SOent 
iras  now  heard  to  say,  "  and  deluded  by  Spanish  cunning. 
Self-love  and  vanity  hare  blinded  his  penetration;  for  his 
own  advantage  he  has  forgotten  the  general  welfare.**  The 
treachery  of  the  Spanish  ministry  was  now  enwsed,  and  this 
dishonest  proceeding  roused  the  indignation  of  the  noblest  in 
the  land.  But  no  one  felt  it  more  acutely  than  Count  Eg- 
mont, who  now  perceived  himself  to  have  been  the  tool  of 
Spanish  duplicity,  and  to  have  become  unwittingly  the  be> 
trayer  of  his  own  country.  '*  These  speoions  favours  then,* 
he  exclaimed  loudly  and  bitterly,  **  were  nothing  but  an  arti 
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fice,  to  expose  me  to  the  lidiculs  of  my  fellow  citizens,  a^  k 
destroy  mj  good  name.  If  tlus  is  the  foshion  aflervUdi^ 
king  purposes  to  keep  the  promises  which  be  nmdb  to  ns  k 
Spain,  let  who  will  take  Flanden ;  for  my  part  I  «iU  pma 
by  my  retirement  &mn  pubUo  badness  that  X  ha**  no  dMS 
in  thb  breach  of  faith."  In  &s^  tbs  Spanish  wia^tn  mM 
not  have  adopted  a  surer  method  of  breaking  t^  ontt  rf  ■ 
important  a  man,  than  by  exhibiting  Mm  to  hia  isQsw  dSttt^ 
who  adored  him,  as  one  whom  diey  had  saocOAded  il  ^ 
Inding. 

Meanwhile  the  commission  bad  been  appointed,  aad  W 
unanimously  come  to  the  following  decision :  "WbMfarit 
the  moral  reformatioa  of  the  clergy,  or  for  ths  TClWHib> 
struction  of  the  people,  or  for  the  education  of  joo^iiA 
abundant  provision  had  alrei  r  b  i  made  in  tfa*  JMMH  rf 
Trent,  that  nothing  now  i  nte  bat  to  pat  ttanll» 

crees  in  force  as  speedily  as  pooai  le.  The  ii^iad  abk 
against  the  heretics  already,  oudis  on  n>  m  iiuhbI  ts  Isi^ 
called  or  modified ;  the  courts  of  ji  itice,  howmM.  aMt  b 
secretly  instructed  to  punish  with  death  uome  fant  olMti^i 
heretics  or  preachers,  to  make  a  di  ffence  between  die  tfv- 
ent  sects,  and  to  show  considentitm  to  the  age,  rank,  so.  r 
disposition  of  the  accused.  If  it  were  reaUy  the  cast,  ite 
public  executions  did  but  infli  i  anatidsm,  that,  poibwb 
the  unberoic,  less  obserred,  but  ill  equally  sersfv  nooS 
ment  of  the  galleys,  would  Im  weu  adapted  to  bring  down  A 
high  notions  of  martyrdom.  As  to  the  delinquenciM  ^tr^ 
mi);;ht  have  arisen  out  of  mere  lerity,  curiosity,  and  ilw^ 
lessncss.  it  would  periiapa  be  i  sient  to  pnniah  Ihea  tf 
fines,  exile,  or  even  corporal  chas      ment." 

During  these  deliherations,  wbicn,  moreover,  it  uta  nw 
site  to  submit  to  the  king  at  Madrid,  and  to  wait  for  the  Mti' 
fication  of  bis  approval  of  them,  the  time  passed  away  maw 
fitably,  the  proceedings  against  t  le  sectaries  b«ing  rAr 
suspended,  or,  at  least,  conducted  <rery  supinely.  &uat  lis 
recall  of  Granrella,  the  disunion  x^hich  prevailed  in  lb 
higher  councils,  and  &om  thence  I  extended  to  tha  pnrii- 
cial  courts  of  jostice,  combined  wiui  the  mild  feeliags 
rally  of  the  nobles  on  the  sutject  of  TwHmft,^  i.~j  raisu-  _ 
coun^e  of  the  sects,  and  allowed  free  :  vrosditiif 

mania  of  their  apostles.    The  ii  M\in  M 
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eontempt,  in  consequence  of  the  eecnlar  aim  mtbdrawingits 
support,  and  in  many  places  eyen  openly  taking  their  victims 
under  its  protection.  The  Roman  Catholic  part  of  the  nation 
had  formed  great  expectations  from  the  decrees  of  the  Synod 
of  Trent,  as  well  as  from  Egmont*s  emhassy  to  Spain ;  but  in 
the  latter  case,  their  hopes  had  scarcely  been  justified  by  the 
joyous  tidings  which  the  count  had  brought  back,  and,  in  the 
integrity  of  his  heart,  left  nothing  undone  to  make  known  as 
widely  as  possible.  The  more  disused  the  nation  had  become 
to  severity  in  matters  pertaining  to  religion,  the  more  acutely 
was  It  likely  to  feel  the  sudden  acbption  of  even  still  more  rigor- 
ous measures.  In  this  position  of  afiairs,  the  royal  rescript  ar 
rived  from  Spain,  in  answer  to  the  proposition  of  the  bishops 
and  the  last  despatches  of  the  regent.  **  Whatever  inter- 
pretation (such  was  its  tenor)  Count  Egmont  may  have 
given  to  the  king*s  verbal  communications,  it  had  never,  in  the 
remotest  manner,  entered  his  mind  to  think  of  altering  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  penal  statutes  which  the  Emperor,  his 
father,  had  five-and-tiurty  years  ago  published  in  the  pro- 
vinces. These  edicts  he  therefore  commanded  should  hence- 
forth be  carried  rigidly  into  effect,  the  Inquisition  should  re- 
ceive the  most  active  support  from  the  secular  arm,  and  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  be  irrevocably  and  uncondi 
tionally  acknowledged  in  all  the  provinces  of  his  Netherlands. 
He  acquiesced  fully  in  the  opinion  of  the  bishops  and  canonists, 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  Tridentine  decrees  as  guides  in  all 
points  of  reformation  of  the  der^  or  instruction  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  he  could  not  concur  with  them  as  to  the  mitigation 
of  punishment  which  they  proposed,  in  consideration  either 
of  the  age,  sex,  or  character  of  individuals,  since  he  was  of 
opinion  that  his  edicts  were  in  no  degree  wanting  in  modera- 
tion. To  nothing,  but  want  of  zeal  and  disloyalty  on  the  part 
of  the  judges,  could  he  ascribe  the  progress  which  heresy  nad 
already  miuie  in  the  countiy.  In  future,  therefore,  whoever 
amonff  them  should  be  thus  wanting  in  zeal,  must  be  removed 
from  his  office,  and  make  room  for  a  more  honest  judge.  The 
Inquisition  ought  to  pursue  its  appointed  path  firmly,  fear- 
lessly, and  dispassionately,  without  regard  to  or  oonsiaeratiQn 
of  human  feelings,  and  was  to  look  neither  before  nor  behind. 
He  would  always  be  ready  to  approve  of  all  its  measureSf 
however  extreme,  if  it  only  avoided  public  scandal.** 
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This  letter  of  the  king,  to  -which  Hie  OiamflB  pntj  hm 
ascribed  all  the  subsequent  troubles  of  the  NfiTheriinfc 
caused  the  most  violent  excitement  amongBt  like  state  tarn 
sellers,  and  the  expressions  which  in  sooiely  tliegr  eitlMr  sbo* 
dentally  or  intentionally  let  fall  from  tfaem  idtih  ngnd  toit 
fipread  terror  and  alarm  amongst  ihb  people.  The  dnsd  4 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  returned  with  new  fixoe,  end  idAi 
came  fresh  apprehensions  of  the  sobreiBioQ  of  thar  Ubertm 
Already  the  people  fancied  they  oooli  hear  pgisous  lniMh| 
chains  and  fetters  forging,  and  see  niles  of  fiiggoto  ii?%i*^ 
Society  was  occupied  with  this  one  uieme  of  nrniTeraslim.  m 
fear  kept  no  longer  within  boonds.  WzitiiigB  nens  aAnl  li 
houses  of  the  nobles,  in  which  they  were  cslled  vpoa,  ss  km 
erly  Rome  called  on  her  Brutus,  to  eome  finnraid  sad  mm 
expiring  freedom.  Biting  pasqubiades  were  poUishedspiBrt 
the  new  bishops — ^tormentors  as  they  were  called ;  diedffgf 
were  ridiculea  in  comedies,  and  abuse  spared  Ihe 
little  as  the  Eonush  see. 

Terrified  by  the  rumours  which  were  afloat^  Aa 
called  together  all  the  counsellors  of  state  to 
the  course  she  ought  to  adopt  in  thisperOooa 
varied  and  disputes  were  yiolent.  Undecided  botwaen  issr  mi 
duty,  they  hesitated  to  come  to  a  condiisioiit  until,  at  lasti  At 
aged  senator,  Yiglius,  rose  and  surprised  tho  whola  assBSi% 
by  his  opinion.  "  It  would,"  he  said,  "  be  the  heUbfcoC  V^ 
in  us  to  think  of  promulgating  the  royal  edict  atas  * 
moment ;  the  king  must  be  informed  of  the 
in  all  probability,  it  will  now  meet  In  the 
inquisitors  must  be  enjoined  to  use  their  power 
tion,  and  to  abstain  from  severity.**  But  if  Ihoao  watds  rf Ai 
aged  president  surprised  the  whole  assembly,  atill  gnstvaM 
the  astonishment  when  the  Prince  of  Qianga  alsod  if 
and  opposed  his  advice.  '*  The  royal  will,**  ho  asai*  "isl» 
dearly  and  too  precisely  stated ;  it  is  the  xeault  of  tpolspffll 
too  mature  deliberation  for  us  to  ventnre  to  delsj  Ma 
tion,  without  bringing  on  ourselves  the  xepsoach  of  As 
culpable  obstinacy."  "That  I  take  on  myael^**  ji 
Yiglius,  *'  I  oppose  myself  to  his  <  plesaanu  i( 
lay,  we  purchase  for  him  the  peaco  of  ^^^ 
opposition  will  eventually  secure  for  ns  v  ipssi 

of  the  king."    The  regent  already  1  «a  :      Bms  is 
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advice  of  Yigliiis,  i^en  the  prince  Tehemently  interpoeing* 
**  What,*"  he  demanded,  "  what  have  the  many  repreeentationa 
which  we  have  ahreadj  made  effected  ?  of  what  avail  was  the 
embassy  we  so  lately  despatched?  Nothing!  And  what 
then  do  we  wait  for  more  ?  Shall  we,  hb  state  counselloiB^ 
bring  upon  ourselves  the  whole  weight  of  his  displeasure,  by 
determining,  at  our  own  peril,  to  render  him  a  service  for 
which  he  will  never  thank  us?**  Undecided  and  uncertain, 
the  whole  assembly  remamed  silent :  but  no  one  had  courage 
enough  to  assent  to  or  reply  to  him.  But  the  prince  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  fears  of  the  regent,  and  these  left  ner  no  choice. 
The  consequences  of  her  uoibrtunate  obedience  to  the  kmg*a 
command  will  soon  appear.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  by  a 
wise  disobedience  she  had  avoided  these  fatal  consequences,  ia 
it  clear  that  the  result  would  not  have  been  the  same  ?  How- 
ever, she  had  adopted  the  most  fatal  of  the  two  counsels ;  hap- 
pen what  would,  the  royal  ordinance  was  to  be  promulgated* 
This  time,  therefore,  fietction  prevailed,  and  the  lulvice  of  the 
only  true  friend  of  the  government  who,  to  serve  his  monarch, 
was  ready  to  incur  his  displeasure,  was  disregarded.  With 
this  session  terminated  the  peace  of  the  recent ;  from  this 
day  the  Netherlands  dated  all  the  trouble  which  uninterrupt- 
edly visited  their  country.  As  the  counsellors  separated,  tne 
Prince  of  Orange  said  to  one  who  stood  nearest  to  him, 
**  Now  will  soon  be  acted  a  great  tragedy.**  * 

*  The  eonduct  of  the  Prinoe  of  Onmge  in  thii  meeting  of  the  Council  hw 
been  appealed  to  by  hittoriani  of  the  Spanish  party  as  a  proof  of  his  dishonesty, 
and  they  have  aruled  themselves  over  and  over  again  to  blacken  his  chane- 
ter.  "  He,"  aay  they,  '*  who  had,  invariably  op  to  this  period,  both  by  word 
and  deed,  opposed  the  measures  of  the  ooort,  so  long  as  he  had  any  ground  to 
ftar  that  the  king*s  measures  could  be  successfully  canied  out,  supported 
them  now  for  the  first  time,  when  he  was  convinced  that  a  scrupulous  oba- 
dienoe  to  the  royal  orders  would  inevitably  prejudice  him.  In  oider  to  eon- 
vince  the  king  of  his  ibUy  in  dismgttding  his  warnings;  in  order  to  be  able 
to  boast,  <  this  I  forasaw,' and  a  loratold  tlwt,' he  was  wiUiQg  to  risk  the  «^ 
fut  of  his  nation,  for  which  alone  he  had  hitherto  nfoCsssed  to  straggle.  The 
whole  t«nor  of  his  previous  conduct  proved  that  he  held  the  enforoement  «f 
the  edicts  to  be  an  evfl;  nevertheless,  he  at  once  becomes  fidse  to  his  ownoon- 
victioni,  and  fiiUows  an  opposite  course ;  although,  so  fitf  as  the  nation  was  osft- 
cerned,  the  same  grounds  existed  as  had  dictated  his  fimner  measures;  aadhe 
diangedhu  conduct  simply  that  the  result  might  be  difinent  to  the  ki^g.**  "It 
is  clear,  therafbre,"  continue  his  advenaries^  **  that  the  wel&ie  of  the  natioo  hid 
less  weight  with  him  than  has  animssi^  to  Us  saveieigB.    In  order  tegmti^ 
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An  edict,  therefore,  was  issued  to  all  the  goiTeniora  of  J9- 
vinces,  commanding  them  rigorously  to  enforce  llie  mandfitfli 
of  the  emperor  against  heretics,  as  well  as  those  iRrhidi  hai 
heen  passed  under  the  present  govemment,  the  decrees  of  thi 
Council  of  Trent,  and  those  of  the  episoopal  commissiOB, 
which  had  lately  sat  to  give  all  the  eld  of  uie  cItQ  foreets 
the  Inquisition,  and  also  to  enjoin  a  similar  line  of  eondnct  oa 
the  officers  of  govemment  under  them.  More  efifoctoallj  to 
secure  their  object,  every  governor  was  to  select  from  his  an 
council  an  efficient  officer  who  should  freqoentlj  make  tib 
circuit  of  the  province,  and  institute  strict  inquiries  into  tib  I 
obedience  shown  by  the  inferior  officers  to  these  oommandi, 
and  then  transmit  quarterly  to  the  capital  an  exact  zeport  of 
their  visitation.  A  copy  of  the  Tridentine  decrees,  aoeordiBg 
to  the  Spanish  original,  was  also  sent  to  the  archbishops 
and  bishops,  with  an  intimation,  that  in  case  of  their  needny 
the  assistance  of  the  secular  power,  the  gOYemors  of  their  dio- 
ceses, with  their  troops,  were  placed  at  their  disposaL  Against 
these  decrees  no  privilege  was  to  avail ;  however,  the  kitf 
willerl  and  commanded  that  the  particular  territorial  rights  2 
the  provinces  and  towns  should  in  no  case  be  infringed. 

These  commands,  which  were  publicly  read  in  ereij  towm 
by  an  herald,  produced  an  effect  on  the  people,  whidi  in  tht 

his  hatred  to  the  latter  he  does  not  hesitate  to  lacrifioe  the  fbmiar."    But  m  k 
then  true,  that  by  calling  for  the  promulgation  of  these  edicti^  he 


the  nation  ]  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  did  he  cany  the  edicts  into  eftct  W 


insisting  on  their  promulgation?     Can  if  not,  on  the  contmy,  be 

far  more  probability,  that  this  was  really  the  only  way  effectuaHy  te 

them  1  The  nation  was  in  a  ferment,  and  the  indignant  peetple  weoU  (Aat 
was  reason  to  expect,  and  as  Yiglins  himself  aeons  to  witb  aMiekcniiA 
show  so  decided  a  spirit  of  opposition  as  most  compel  the  Icing  fg  nriL 
"  Now,"  says  Orange,  "  my  country  feels  all  the  impulse  Tirrriwii  for  it  le «» 
tend  successfully  with  tyranny !  If  I  neglect  the  present  mooient^  tke  ItflHi 
will,  by  secret  negociation  and  intrigue,  find  means  to  obtain  by  stnllh  vte 
by  open  force  he  could  not  The  same  object  wOl  be  steadOy  nnnaad,  MJff 
with  greater  caution  and  forbearance ;  but  extremity  alone  cna  conhiBi  4i 
people  to  unity  of  purpose,  and  more  them  to  bold  meaaatea.**     It  ii 


therefore,  that,  with  regard  to  the  king,  the  prince  did  bat  rhanaa  hfa 
guagc  only ;  but  that,  as  far  as  the  people  was  concerned,  his ^-  * 


fectly  consistent.     And  what  duties  did  he  owe  the  king, 
owed  the  republic  1     Was  he  to  oppose  an  arbitrary  act  in  the  tmy 
when  it  was  about  to  entail  a  just  retribution  on  its  anthorl     We^M 
done  his  duty  to  his  country,  if  he  had  deterred  itsoppieasor  fat 
ftep^  which  alone  could  save  it  from  its  otherwise  miavoidahlB 
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Aillest  maimer  verified  the  fean  of  the  President  Yiglins  and 
the  hopes  of  the  Prince  of  Orango.  Nearly  all  the  governors 
of  provinces  refused  compliance  with  them,  and  threatened 
to  throw  up  their  appointments,  if  the  attempt  should  he 
made  to  compel  their  ohedience.  "The  ordinance,"  they 
wrote  hack,  '*  was  hased  on  a  statement  of  the  numhers  of 
the  sectaries,  which  was  altogether  false  *,  Justice  was 
appalled  at  the  prodigious  crowd  of  victims  which  daily 
accumulated  under  its  hands;  to  destroy  hy  the  flames 
50,000  or  60,000  persons  from  their  districts  was  no  commis- 
sion for  them."  The  inferior  clergy  too,  in  particular,  were 
loud  in  their  outcries  against  the  decrees  of  Trent,  which  cru- 
elly assailed  their  ignorance  and  corruption,  and  which  more- 
over threatened  them  with  a  reform  they  so  much  detested. 
Sacrificing  therefore  the  highest  interests  of  their  church  to 
their  own  private  advantage,  they  bitterly  reviled  the  decrees 
and  the  whole  Council,  and  with  liberal  hand,  scattered  the 
seeds  of  revol  t  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  same  outcry  was 
now  revived,  which  the  monks  had  formerly  raised  against 
the  new  bishops.  The  Archbishop  of  Cambray  succeeded  at 
lost,  but  not  without  great  opposition,  in  causing  the  decrees 
to  be  proclnimf*d  It  cost  more  labour  to  effect  this  in  Malines 
and  Utrecht,  where  the  archbishops  were  at  strifo  witli  their 
clergy,  who,  as  they  were  accused,  preferred  to  involve  the  whole 
church  in  nun,  rather  than  submit  to  a  reformation  of  morals. 
Of  all  the  provinces,  Brabant  raised  its  voice  the  loudest. 
The  states  of  this  province  appealed  to  their  great  privilege, 
which  protected  their  members  from  being  brought  before  a 
foreign  court  of  justice.  They  spoke  loudly  of  the  oath  by 
which  the  kins  had  bound  himself  to  observe  all  their  sta- 
tutes, and  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  alone  had  sworn 
allegiance  to  him.  Louvain,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and  Herzo- 
•genbuscb,  solemnly  protested  against  the  decrees,  and  trans- 

*  The  number  of  the  heretics  wai  very  uaeq^atSlj  eompated  by  the  two 
parties,  according  as  the  interests  and  passions  of  either  made  its  increase  or 
diminution  deniable^  and  the  same  party  often  oontiadicted  itself,  when  iti 
interest  changed.  If  the  question  related  to  new  measures  of  oppression,  to 
the  introduction  of  the  inquisitimud  tribunals,  ftc,  the  numbers  of  the  Pro* 
testants  were  countless  and  intenninable.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  question 
was  of  lenity  towards  them,  of  ordinances  to  their  advantage,  they  were  now 
reduced  to  such  an  insignificant  number,  that  it  would  not  repay  die  trott* 
ble  of  making  an  innovation  for  this  small  body  of  fll-minded  people. 
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mitted  their  protests  in  distinct  mftinonalii  to  the  legBBt 
The  latter,  always  hesitating  and  wayenng,  too  timid  to  obw 
the  king,  and  hi  more  afraid  to  disobej  him,  again  antnnm«fi 
her  council,  again  listened  to  the  aigamente  for  and  aflnaa 
the  question,  and  at  last,  again  gave  her  assent  to  the  oprnka, 
-which,  of  all  others,  was  the  most  perilous  £»r  her  to  adcft 
A  new  reference  to  the  king  in  Spain  iraa  pnopoaed  at  am 
moment ;  in  the  next,  that  the  uigencj  of  the  ciiaia  did  aa 
admit  of  so  dilatory  a  remedy;   it  was  iwwonsary  for  da 
regent  to  act  on  her  own  responsihUity,  and  eidier  defy  Ae 
threatening  aspect  of  despair,  or  to  yidd  to  it  hj  mod^nf 
or  retracting  ^e  royal  ordinance.     She,  finally,  oanaad  Ae 
annals  of  Brabant  to  be  examined,  in  order  to  diaoovei;^ 
possible,  a  precedent  for  the  present  case,  in  the  matmctiaa 
of  the  first  Inquisitor,  whom  Charles  Y.  had  appointod  to  Ae 
province.     These  instructions,  indeed,  did  not  ezaedy  em- 
respond  with  those  now  given ;  hut  had  not  the  Idag  do* 
clai-ed  that  he  introduced  no  innoTation  ?    Thia  waa  pffufidmt 
enough,  and  it  waa  declared  that  the  new  edicta  nmat  alst  W 
interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  old  and 
of  the  province.     This  explanation  gare,  "idftftd,  lio 
fjEtction  to  the  states  of  Brabant,  who  had  loodfy 
the  entire  abolition  of  the  Inquisition;  hot  it  nm  aa  m- 
couragement  to  the  other  provinces  to  make  witwiIm'  prolHl^ 
and  an  equally  bold  opposition.     Without  giving  the  dachM 
time  to  decide  upon  their  remonstranoes,  uiej,  on  llisir  asa 
authority,  ceased  to  obey  the  Inqniaition,  ana  withdraw 
aid  from  it.     The  Inquisitors,  who  had  so 
pressly  urged  to  a  more  rigid  execution  of  their 
saw  themselves  suddenly  deserted  by  the 
robbed  of  all  authority ;   while,  in  answer  to 
tion  for  assistance,  the  court  could  ghre  them  only  «■§([ 
promises.    The  regent,  by  thus  endeaTOozing  to  aitfa^'ii 
parties,  had  displeased  all. 

During  these  negodadons  between  the  court,  tibe  ^^■■'Ji^ 
and  the  states,  a  universal  spirit  of  reTolt  perviuded  As  whib 
nation.  Men  began  to  investigate  the  ri^ito  of  the  aaUHi 
and  to  scrutinize  the  prerogative  of  kings.  **  Tlie  IfaSs^ 
landers  were  not  so  stupid,"  many  were  heard  to  an; 
very  little  attempt  at  secrecy,  '*  as  not  to  i^ht 

what  was  due  from  the  subject  to  the 
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the  kin^  to  the  subject ;  and  that,  perhaps,  means  would  jet 
be  found  to  repel  force  with  force,  although  at  present  there 
might  be  no  appearance  of  it.**  In  Antwerp,  a  placard  was 
set  up  in  several  places,  calling  upon  the  town  council  to 
accuse  the  King  of  Spain  before  the  supreme  court,  at  Spires, 
of  having  broken  his  oath,  and  violated  the  liberties  of.  the 
country,  for  Brabant,  being  a  portion  of  the  Burgundian  circle, 
was  included  in  the  religious  peace  of  Passau  and  Augsbui^. 
About  this  time,  too,  the  Galvinists  published  their  confee- 
sion  of  faith,  and  in  a  preamble,  addressed  to  the  king,  de- 
clared that  thej,  although  a  hundred  thousand  strong,  kept 
themselves,  nevertheless,  quiet,  and  like  the  rest  of  his 
subjects,  contributed  to  all  the  taxes  of  the  country ;  from 
which  it  was  evident,  they, added,  that  of  themselves  they  en- 
tertained no  ideas  of  insurrection.  Bold  and  incendiary 
writings  were  publicly  disseminated,  which  depicted  the 
Spanish  vftBnny  in  the  most  odious  colours,  and  reminded 
the  nation  of  its  privileges,  and  occasionally  also  of  its 
powers  * 

The  warlike  preparations  of  Philip  against  the  Porte,  as 
well  as  those  which,  for  no  intelligible  reason,  Eric,  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  about  this  time  made  in  the  vicinity,  contributed 
to  strengthen  the  general  suspicion  that  the  Inquisition  was 
to  be  forcibly  imposed  on  the  Netherlands.  Many  of  the 
most  eminent  merchants,  already  spoke  of  quitting  their  houses 
and  business,  to  seek  in  some  other  part  of  the  world  the 
liberty  of  which  they  were  here  deprived ;  others  looked 
about  for  a  leader,  and  let  fall  hints  of  forcible  resistance  and 
of  foreign  aid. 

That,  in  this  distressing  position  of  aflBedrs,  the  regent  might 
be  left  entirely  vrithout  an  adviser  and  without  support,  she 
was  now  deserted  by  the  only  person,  who  was  at  the  present 
moment  indispensable  to  her,  and  who  had  <^tributed  to 

*  The  regent  mentioned  to  the  king  a  number  (3,000)  of  ^om  writmgi. 
8trada  117.  It  it  remarkable  how  important  a  part  printing,  and  publicity 
in  general,  played  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Netherlandf.  Through  this  organ, 
one  restless  spirit  spoke  to  millions.  Besides  the  lampoons,  which  for  the 
most  part  were  composed  with  all  the  low  scurrility  and  brutality,  which  was 
the  distinguishing  character  of  most  of  the  Protestant  polemical  writing!  of 
the  time,  works  were  occasionally  published  which  defiended  religious  liberty 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 
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plunge  her  into  this  embarrassment  **Witlioiit  trofflwgt 
civil  yiax,'* wrote  to  her  William  of  Orange,  **it  WBMwJbmUnidj 
impossible  to  comply  now  with  cideri  of  llie  king,  u, 
however,  obedience  was  to  be  )d  ii^on*  lie  must  beg  All 

his  place  might  be  supplied  or  aomofy  who  mNild  bettor 
answer  the  expectations  of  his  wtj,  and  lisfo  mora  power 
than  he  had  over  the  minds  ot  tne  natioii.  The  seal  iiliidL 
on  every  other  occasion  he  si  iiwn  in  the  sevfice  ct  tie 
crown  would,  he  hoped,  so  9  1  pieaeDt  prooaeding  fiat 
misconstruction ;  for,  as  the  tw  stood,  he  had  oa  dte* 

native  between  disobeying  the  i^ng,  and  Iiyuiimg  hia  wtabj 
and  himself."  From  this  time  forth,  1/raiiam  o£  Onaga  n> 
tired  from  the  Council  of  State  tol  is  toiwn  of  Bvada 
observant  but  scarcely  inactive  rep  ae,  he  nafadiad  Ae 
of  afi&iirs.  Count  Horn  followed  his  exampla.  E|, 
ever  vacillating  between  the  repoblio  and  tne  iSxamm^mm 
wearyiug  himself  in  the  vain  attempt  to  unite  the  gaod  uliam 
with  the  obedient  subject — ^Egmont,  who  ivaa  leaa  aide  Am 
the  rest  to  dispense  with  the  favour  of  the  mooaidi,  aad  U 
whom,  therefore,  it  was  less  an  objeet  of  mdiflennea.  eoali 
not  bring  himself  to  abandon  the  bn^t  pro^eeta  irinc 
now  opening  for  him  at  the  court  of  the  regent.  The 
of  Orange  had,  by  his  superior  intellect,  gained  -an 
over  the  regent,  which  great  mi  b  cannot  fidl  ta 
from  inferior  spirits.  His  retire  t  had  opened  m  ^vid  ia  hv 
confidence,  which  Count  Eg  di  was  now  to  ffll  Igf  ^AcftaeiC 
that  sympathy,  which  so  naraially  snbaista  heiiieen  ^St^^'Ji 
weakness,  and  good  nature.  As  she  waa  aa  madi  aAaid  rf 
exasperating  the  people  by  an  excluarre  nmriidmoo  m  ttl 
adherents  of  the  crown,  as  she  was  feaifal  of  diaiBleMiBg 
king  by  too  close  an  understanding  with  the  declaied  loai 
of  the  faction,  a  better  object  for  her  oonfidanee 
hardly  be  presented,  than  this  vexy  Count  EgawMal^  af ' 
it  could  not  be  said,  that  he  belonged  to  either  off  iSbm 
flicting  parties. 


•-   *  ^ 
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BOOK  HI. 
OONSPIRACT  OF  THE  NOBLES. 

1565.  Up  to  this  point,  the  general  peace  had,  it  appears, 
been  the  sincere  wish  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Counts 
Egmont  and  Horn,  and  their  friends.  They  had  pursued 
the  true  interest  of  their  sovereign  as  much  as  the  general 
weal ;  at  least  their  exertions  and  their  actions  had  been  as 
little  at  variance  with  the  former  as  with  the  latter.  Nothing 
had  as  jet  occurred  to  make  their  motives  suspected,  or  to 
manifest  in  them  a  rebellious  spirit.  What  they  had  done, 
they  had  done  in  discharge  of  their  bounden  duty  as  members 
of  a  free  state,  as  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  as  advisers 
of  the  king,  as  men  of  integrity  and  honour.  The  only 
weapons  they  had  used  to  oppose  the  encroachments  of  the 
court  had  been  remonstrances,  modest  complaints,  petitions. 
They  had  never  allowed  themselves  to  be  so  far  carried  away 
by  a  just  zeal  for  their  good  cause,  as  to  transgress  the  limits 
of  prudence  and  moderation,  which,  on  many  occasions,  aro  so 
easily  overstepped  by  party  spirit  But  all  the  nobles  of  tlie 
republic  did  not  now  Ibten  to  the  voice  of  that  prudence,  all 
did  not  abide  within  the  bounds  of  moderation. 

While  in  the  Council  of  State  the  great  question  was  dis- 
cussed, whether  the  nation  was  to  be  miserable  or  not,  while 
its  sworn  deputies  summoned  to  their  assistance  all  the  argu- 
ments of  reason  and  of  equity,  and  while  the  middle  classes 
and  tlie  people  contented  themselves  with  empty  complaints, 
menaces,  and  curses,  that  part  of  the  nation  which  of  all 
seemed  least  called  upon,  and  on  whose  support  least  reliance 
had  been  placed,  began  to  take  more  active  measures.  We 
have  already  described  a  class  of  the  nobility  whose  services 
and  wonts  Philip,  at  his  accession,  had  not  considered  it  ne- 
cessary to  remember.  Of  these,  by  far  the  greater  number 
had  asked  for  promotion  from  a  mnch  more  urgent  reason 
than  a  love  of  the  mere  honour.  Many  of  them  were  deeply 
sunk  in  debt,  from  which,  by  their  own  resources,  they  could 
not  hope  to  emancipate  themselves.  When  then,  in  filling 
up  appointments,  Philip  passed  them  over,  he  wounded  them  in 
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a  point  far  more  sensitive  than  their  pride.  In  thaw  nilM 
he  had,  hj  his  neglect,  raised  up  so  many  idle  tpies  and  mv* 
ciless  judges  of  h^  actions,  so  manj  eollectoiB  and  propigilaa 
of  malicious  rumour.  As  their  pxide  did  not  qjaat  tnem  «i& 
their  prosperity,  so  now,  driyen  hj  neeeaniy,  thej  limfficU 
with  the  sole  capital,  which  they  oonld  not  alienate  thar 
nohilitj,  and  the  political  influence  o£  their  names ;  «i 
brought  into  circulation  a  coin,  which  onlf  in  anch  a  pni 


eoold  have  found  currency — ^their  protection.  With  a  i 
to  which  they  gave  the  more  scope  ai  it  iras  all  thof  omU 
now  call  their  own,  they  looked  i^pon  themaalTea  aa  i 
intermediate  power  between  the  soreraim  and  the 
and  believed  themselves  called  upon  to  haaten  to  the 
of  the  oppressed  state,  which  looked  inipk>iin^ty  to 
succour.  This  idea  was  ludicrous  only  so  fiu 
conceit  was  concerned  in  it ;  the  advantages  nhkA  they  e» 
trived  to  draw  from  it  were  substantial  wn^wgli  ^Hia  Iko> 
testant  merchants,  who  held  in  their  handa  the  dboef  wd 
of  the  wealth  of  the  Netherlands,  and  nho  beliefed  mt 
could  not,  at  any  price,  purchase  too  deailj  the  andietoM 
exerdse  of  their  religion,  did  not  fail  to  make  nae  of  Ada  dM 
of  people,  who  stood  idle  in  the  market  and  zeady  to  ha  hinL 
These  very  men,  whom,  at  any  other  time,  the 
in  the  pride  of  riches,  would  most  probably  hftve  looked 
upon,  now  appeared  likely  to  do  tnem  good 
their  numbers,  their  courage,  their  credit  nith  the  nnirilri 
their  enmity  to  the  government,  nay,  tliioa|^  their  M|gpd|f 
pride  itself  and  their  despair.  On  theae  graandi^  A9 
zealously  endeavoured  to  form  a  doae  nnion  'with-Aaa^ 
and  diligently  fostered  the  disposition  fior  rebeUaon,  vlia 
they  also  used  every  means  to  keep  alive  their  hidk  onnMi 
of  themselves,  and  what  was  most  important^  hma  Aav 
poverty  by  well-applied  pecimiazy  asaiatance  and  ^Bttanm 
promises.  Few  of  them  were  so  utterly  inaignificana  aa  Mft 
to  possess  some  influence,  if  not  personally,  yet  at  laaal  If 
their  relationship  with  higher  and  more  powerful 
and  if  united,  they  would  be  able  to  zaiae  a.&mudalila 
against  the  crown.  Many  of  them  had  either 
the  new  sect,  or  were  secretly  inclined  to  it;  and 
who  were  zealous  Roman  Catholics,  bad  potitksal  or 
grounds  enough  to  set  them  against  the  deoroea  of 
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r    tibe  Inqairition.  AH,  in  fine,  felt  the  call  of  Tanitj  soflBeientij 
I    powerful,  not  to  aUow  the  only  moment  to  escape  them  in 
which  they  might  possiUy  make  some  figore  in  the  republic. 

But  much  as  might  be  expected  from  the  co-operation  of 
these  men  in  a  body,  it  would  have  been  futile  and  ridiculous 
to  build  any  hopes  on  any  one  of  them  singly ;  and  the  great 
difficulty  was  to  effect  a  union  among  them.  Even  to  bring 
them  together,  some  unusual  occurrence  was  necessary ;  an^ 
fortunately,  such  an  incident  presented  its^.  The  nuptials 
of  Baron  Montigny,  one  of  the  Belgian  nobles,  as  also  those 
pf  the  Prince  Alexander  of  Parma,  which  took  place  about 
this  time  in  Brussels,  assembled  in  that  town  a  great  number 
of  the  Belgian  nobles.  On  this  occasion^  relations  met  rela* 
tions ;  new  friendships  were  formed,  and  old  renewed ;  and 
while  the  distress  of  the  country  was  the  topic  of  conversatioD, 
wine  and  mirth  unlocked  lips  and  hearts,  hints  were  drop^ 
of  union  among  themselves,  and  of  an  alliance  with  foreign 
powers.  These  accidental  meetings  soon  led  to  concealed 
ones,  and  public  discussions  gave  rise  to  secret  consultations. 
Two  German  barons  moreover,  a  Count  of  Holle  and  of 
Schwarzenberg,  who  happened  at  this  time  to  be  on  a  visit  to 
the  Netherlands,  omitted  nothing  to  awaken  expectations  of 
assistaDce  from  their  neighbours.  Count  Louis  of  Nassau, 
too,  had  also,  a  short  time  before,  visited  several  German 
courts  to  ascertain  their  sentiments  ^c.  It  has  even  been 
asserted,  that  secret  emissaries  of  the  admiral  Coligny  were 
seen  at  this  time  in  Brabant;  but  this,  however,  may  be 
reasonably  doubted. 

If  ever  a  political  crisis  was  favourable  to  an  attempt  at 
revolution,  it  was  the  present  A  wmnan  at  the  helm  of 
government;  the  governors  of  provinces  disaffected  them- 
selves, and  disposed  to  wink  at  insubordination  in  others; 
most  of  the  state  counsellors  quite  inefficient ;  no  army  to  feUl 
back  upon ;  the  few  troops  there  were,  long  since  discontented 
on  account  of  the  outstanding  arrears  of  pi^,  and  already  too 
often  deceived  by  false  promises  to  be  enticed  by  new ;  com- 


*  It  was  not  without  cause,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  soddenly  diop- 
peared  from  Bnissds  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  election  of  a  king  of  2omt 
in  Frankfort  An  assenhly  of  to  many  QennaB  piinoei  must  have  ytmHf 
finTonred  a  negociatiflp. 
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manded,  moreover,  by  officers  who  desj^sed  the  InqinBtMi 
from  their  hearts,  aud  would  have  bloahied  to  draw  a  swoid  ■ 
its  behalf;  and  lastly,  no  money  in  the  treasoiy  to  enlist  aet 
troops  or  to  hire  foreigners.  The  oooit  at  Bnueela,  as  «dl  m 
the  three  councils,  not  only  divided  by  internal  ditwenwiM^ 
but  in  the  highest  degree  venal  and  oorrapt;  the  regent  vitb* 
out  full  powers  to  act  on  the  spot,  and  the  king  at  a  distOHi; 
his  adherents  in  the  provinces  few,  nnoertaiii.  and  dbpiriftrf; 
the  faction  numerous  and  powerful ;  two-thirda  of  the  peofh 
irritated  against  popery  and  desirous  of  a  chai^  such  «m 
the  unfortunate  weakness  of  the  govemment*  and  the  wfon 
unfortunate  still  that  this  weakness  was  so  ireU  knomi  toia 
enemies ! 

In  order  to  unite  so  many  minds  in  the  proseentioit  flf  • 
common  object,  a  leader  was  still  wanting,  and  a  iisv  ■- 
flueutial  names,  to  give  political  weight  to  their  entenriib 
The  two  were  supplied  by  Count  Loius  of  Nassan,  and  Hsny 
Count  Brederode,  both  members   of   the    most  illi 
houses  of  the  Belgian  nobility,  who  Tolontarilj  |ilaoed  i 
selves  at  the  head  of  the  undertakiag.    Lioiua  of  Ki 
brother  of  the  Prince   of   Orange,  united   manj  M^katl 
qualities,  which  made  him  worthy  of  appearing  on  so  bhHi 
and  important  a  stage.    In  Geneva,  where  he  atodied,  he  U 
imbibed  at  once  a  hatred  to  the  hierarchy  and  a  lore  to  tkl 
new  religion;  and  on  his  return  to  his  natiTe  eomtijt  U 
not  failed  to  enlist  proselytes  to  his  opinions     The  lepoUiBM 
bias  which  his  mind  had  received  in  that  echody  VjimW*^  ■ 
him  a  bitter  hatred  of  all  that  bore  the  Spaniak  name*  iMk 
animated  his  whole  conduct,  and  only  left  him.  ivith  his  liiHt 
breath.     Popery  and  Spanish  rule  were  in  hia  mind  idsntial, 
as  indeed  they  were  in  reality;  and  the  ahhorrence  uliiehkl 
entertained  for  the  one,  helped  to  strengthen  hia  <l«1ifa>  ts  At 
other.     Closely  as  the  brothers  agrfed  in  their 
aud  aversions,  the  ways  by  which  each  sought  to  grali^ 
were  widely  dissimilar.     Youth  and  an  ardent  teni 
did  not  allow  the  younger  brother  to  follow  the 
course  through  which  the  elder  wound  himself  to  hia  elgett 
A  cold,  calm  circumspection  carried  the  latter  do(dl|y«  111 
surely,  to  his  aim ;  and  with  a  pliable  sabtilty  he 
thiiigs  subserve  his  purpose ;  with  a  £M>l-haidj  i 
which  overthrew  all  obstacles,  tho  other  at  timea 
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Bucoess,  but  oftener  accelerated  disaster.  For  this  reason, 
William  was  a  general,  and  Louis  nerer  more  than  an  adven- 
turer ;  a  sure  and  powerful  arm,  if  onlj  it  were  directed  bj  a 
wise  head.  Louis s  pledge  once  given  was  good  for  ever; 
his  alliances  survived  eveiy  vicissitude,  for  thej  were  mostly 
formed  in  the  pressing  moment  of  necessity,  and  misfortune 
binds  more  firmlj  than  thoughtless  joy.  He  loved  his  brother 
as  dearly  as  he  did  his  cause,  and  for  the  latter  he  died. 

Henry  of  Brederode,  Baron  of  Viane,  and  Burgrave  of 
Utrecht,  was  descended  from  the  old  Dutch  counts,  who  for- 
merly ruled  that  province  as  sovereign  princes.  So  ancient  a 
title  endeared  him  to  the  people,  among  whom  the  memoir 
of  their  former  lords  still  survived  and  was  the  more  treasureOt 
the  less  they  felt  they  had  oained  by  the  change.  This  here- 
ditary splendour  increased  the  self-conceit  of  a  man  upon  whose 
tongue  the  glory  of  his  ancestors  continually  hung,  and  who 
dwelt  the  more  on  former  greatness  even  amidst  its  ruins, 
the  more  unpromising  the  aspect  of  his  own  condition 
became.  Excluded  £rom  the  honours  and  emplo3rment8 
to  which,  in  his  opinion,  his  own  merits  and  nis  noble 
ancestry  fully  entitled  him,  (a  squadron  of  light  cavalry 
being  all  which  being  entrusted  to  him,)  he  hated  the  govern- 
ment, and  did  not  scruple  boldly^  canvass  and  to  rail  at 
its  measures.  By  these  means,  he  won  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  He  also  favoured  in  secret  the  evangelical  be- 
lief; less,  however,  as  a  conviction  of  his  better  reason,  than 
as  an  opposition  to  the  government.  With  more  loquacity 
than  eloquence,  and  more  audacity  than  courage,  he  was  brave 
rather  from  not  believing  in  danger,  than  from  being  supe- 
rior to  it.  Louis  of  Nassau  burned  for  the  cause  which  no 
defended,  Brederode  for  the  gloiy  of  being  its  defender ;  the 
former  was  satisfied  in  acting  for  his  party ;  the  latter  dis- 
contented if  he  did  not  stand  at  its  head.  No  one  was  more 
fit  to  lead  off  the  dance  in  a  rebellion,  but  it  could  hardly 
have  a  worse  ballet-master.  Contemptible  as  his  threatened 
designs  really  were,  the  illusion  of  the  multitude  might  have 
imparted  to  them  weight  and  terror,  if  it  had  occurred  to 
them  to  set  up  a  pretender  in  his  person.  His  claim  to  the 
possessions  of  his  ancestors  was  an  empty  name ;  but  even  a 
name  was  now  sufficient  for  the  general  disaffection  to  isOf 
round.    A  pamphlet,  which  was  at  the  time  disseminated 


uTiwngBt  tiie  people,  cppeuly  aiOtd  Mm  the  heir  of  HoBnJ, 
and  Mb  engraved  portrait,  idikh  ims  publicly  exhibited,  hm 
ihb  boaatfaf  ineenptioii : — 


^1965.)  Besides  theM  two,  tl»^  were  others  alao  tnm 
■moug  the  most  illnstrioiis  of  the  finish  nobles — the  jooif 
Count  Charlea  of  Mansfeld,  ft  >  of  that  Dobleman,  ak^s 
we  have  found  among  the  most  ilous  royalists,  the  Ccmb 
Sinlembiirg,  two  Cotmta  of  Be  uid  of  Battenbur^  Jtta 
of  Mamiz,  Baron  of  Thook  vi  ilip  of  Mamix,  Bam  ^ 
St.  Aldegonde,  with  sereral  m  ,  who  joined  the  leagK 
which  about  the  middle  of  Hv  er.  in  the  year  1 503.  w 
formed  at  the  hooae  of  Ton  I  i  les,  king  at  cunts  of  Ai 
Golden  Fleece.     Hravit^  e    ix  men  decided  tb»  it* 

tiny  of  their  country,  (as  formenr  a  few  confederates  cana* 
mated  the  Uberty  of  Switzerland,)  It  ndled  the  torrh  of  a  Uit] 
years'  war,  and  laid  the  basis  of  a  Ereedom  which,  they  tba» 
selres  were  never  to  enjoy.  Theo  ect^of  the  league  wckmI 
&rth  in  the  following  declaration,  «>  which  Philip  of  Most 
was  the  first  to  sube^be  his  name.  '^  Whereas  ceittin  A 
disposed  persons,  under  the  mask  of  a  pioos  zeal,  bat  in  mSf 
under  the  impulse  of  ararioe  and  :ibition,  bane  In:  tfactr  tA 
ooonaels  persuaded  our  most  ft  ^  sovereign  tnc  Imw  * 
introduce   into  theee  eonnt  obomiQable    tribunal  rf 

the  Inquisiliim — a  tril  i  <  atrically  opposed  la  iH 
laws    human   and    divine,    ana  cruelty  ^r    smyaatiaj 

the  barbarous  insdtntio&s  of  1  mism —  irfuch  ttiem  ib 
inquisitors  above  ereiy  otj  pt\  er,  and  debases  tMK  ■ 
a  perpetual  bondage,  and  ajiis  lares  exposes  the  hmtt 
citizen  to  a,  constant  fear  of  dei  h,  inasmuch  m»  aw  «• 
(priest,  it  may  be,  or  a  &ithless  fn  od.  a  Spaniard  or  a  nii* 
&te,)  has  it  b)  his  power,  at  any  oment,  to  caose  wliaa  h 
will,  to  be  dragged  liefbre  tibat  tn  uoal,  to  be  placed  bi  <n- 
finement,  condemned  and  executed,  without  the  arrimJ  cw 
being  allowed  to  face  his  acenser,  or  ta  addace  proof  of  Ul» 
nocence — we,  therefore,  the  nsd  signed,  bave  tMioad  a* 
selves  to  watch  over  the  safety  ot  our  feiDilles,  our  «MK 
and  our  own  persons.  To  this  wo  '■""•i™  «»~j~,  oggg^n^ 
and  to  this  end  bind  ouraelres  as  a  tj,  and  m 

with  a  solemn  oath,  to  oppose  to        <  nrarlkev 
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tioduction  of  this  tribunal  into  these  countries,  iivhether  it  be 
attempted  openly  or  secretly,  and  under  whatever  name  it  may 
be  disgiused.  We  at  the  same  time  declare,  that  we  are 
flEur  from  intending  anything  unlawful  against  the  king  our 
sovereign ;  rather  is  it  our  unalterable  puqpose  to  support  and 
defend  the  royal  prerogative,  and  to  maintain  peax;e,  and,  as  flEu: 
as  lies  in  our  power,  to  put  down  all  rebellion.  In  accordance 
with  this  purpose,  we  have  sworn,  and  now  again  swear,  to 
hold  sacred  the  government,  and  to  respect  it  both  in  word 
and  deed,  which  witness  Almighty  God ! 

**  Further,  we  vow  and  swear  to  protect  and  defend  one 
another,  in  all  times,  and  places,  against  all  attacks  whatso 
ever  touching  the  articles  which  are  set  forth  in  this  cove 
nant.  We  hereby  bind  ourselves,  that  no  accusation  of  any 
of  our  followers,  in  whatever  name  it  may  be  clothed,  whether 
rebellion,  sedition,  or  otherwise,  shall  avail  to  annul  our  oath 
towards  the  accused,  or  absolve  us  from  our  obligation  towards 
him.  No  act  which  is  directed  against  the  Inquisition, 
can  deserve  the  name  of  a  rebellion.  Whoever,  therefore, 
shall  be  placed  in  arrest  on  any  such  charge,  we  here  pledge 
ourselves  to  assist  him  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  and  to 
endeavour  by  eveiy  allowable  means  to  effect  his  liberation. 
In  this,  however,  as  in  all  matters,  but  especially  in  the  con- 
duct of  all  measures  against  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition, 
we  submit  ourselves  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  league, 
or  to  the  decision  of  those  whom  we  may  unanimously  appoint 
our  counsellors  and  leaders. 

*'  In  witness  hereof,  and  in  confirmation  of  this  our  com- 
mon league  and  covenant,  we  call  upon  the  holy  name  of  the* 
living  God,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  that  are 
therein,  who  searches  the  hearts,  the  consciences,  and  the 
thoughts,  and  knows  the  purity  of  ours.  We  implore  the 
aid  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  that  success  and  honour  may  crown 
our  undertaking  to  the  gloiy  of  his  name,  and  to  the  peace 
and  blessing  of  our  country ! " 

This  covenant  was  immediately  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages, and  quickly  disseminated  through  the  provinces.  To 
swell  the  league  as  speedily  as  possible,  eacn  of  the  coa 
federates  assembled  all  his  friends,  relations,  adherents,  and 
retainers.  Great  banquets  were  held,  which  lasted  whole 
days — irresistihle  temptatioiDS  Sat  a  sflosnsl  luxurious  people, 

I  I  9 


in  whom  the  deepest  vretehednera  codtd  not  atiBa  dw  ■» 
peneity  fi>r  Tolaptoons  liTisff-  Whoever  imaindtoAflN (■•• 
qoeta,  and  every  one  ^roa  welco  ,  1  b  plies  nith  atiaam  » 
euzances  of  friendship,  and  vni  i  niaA.  widi  una,  imatl 
&«av  hy  the  example  of  nomben,  .  ovetcome  Iit  tli*  Inrf 
a  wild  eloquence.  Thehandsofi  p  "'"""  U<iM»l*  wliilili^ 
Bubscribed  their  signatores ;  tiie  a  talnig  vne  imitBl,  tit 
pusillanimous  threatened,  the  i  les  «  lojd^  dUoMnl 
down ;  Botae  even  were  quite  i«D  at  i^aai  tlM^  wn  m^ 
ing,  and  were  ashamed  aften  o  inquire.    'lo  manj  1%M 

mere  leri^  had  brought  to  tne  erne  oiment,  the  gBnard  ■• 
thnsiasm  left  no  choice,  while  the  b  ndonr  of  tlte  ooaMiaM 
allured  the  mean,  and  ita  numi     a    mcooragod  dM  !■■ 


The  abettors  of  the  I«igae  had  n     i  crapled  i 
counterfeiting    the  mgnatoFe  aeau  tl 

Orange,  Counts  Egmont,  Horn,  id 
which  won  them  hundreds  of  adl 
especially  with  a  view  of  infii 
in  order  to  be  safe  in  thin  q       ler,  u 
last  to  violence.     The  device  suocea    >d  ' 
with  subalterns,  and  Cotmt  Bredemde 
■pon  an  ensign  who  wished  time  for 
aU  classes  and  conditions  signed  it 
ference.     Boman  Cathohc  piieata  e    i 
league.     The  motivea  were  not  same  witki 

pretext  was  similar.  The  Bomau  « Catholics  dl 
the  abolition  of  (ho  Inquisition,  anda  nutigatioil4_  _ 
the  Protestants  aimed  at  nnlimi  freedom  of  amm^mttt^  A 
*  few  daring  roirits  onlj  enterta  i  [>  bold  s  pnject  m  <W 
overthrow  of  the  present  gov  a  [t,  while  Uie  noo^f  ^ 
indigent  based  the  vilest  mpen  on  a  general  anftrafay.  A 
farewell  entertainment,  which  aboid  tiiis  very  time  ya»  aim 
to  the  Counts  Schwarzenberg  :  I  '.  [olle  in  Breda,  laol  ■»■ 
other  shortly  afterwards  in  Bo  ten,  drew  nkon?  it  ika 
principal  iiobili^  to  these  two  ]  ■,  and  of  these  Mvari 
bad  already  signed  the  cov'  %.  The  Prince  of  Oaagu 
Counts  Egmont,  Horn,  anu  j£i  n  were  pnsent  atUW 
latter  banquet,  I  wit  ;  any  c  trt  or  design,  and  «tt- 
out  having  tl  any  n  the  leaooft.  «1i1m^ 

one  of  Egmont  sown  B>    i  t       i  noli  ^ 

the  other  three  oj  x^^m 
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tertainment,  three  hundred  persons  gave  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  covenant,  and  the  question  was  mooted  whether  the  whole 
body  should  present  themselves  before  the  regent  armed  or 
unarmed,  with  a  declaration,  or  with  a  petition  ?  Horn  and 
Orange  (Egmont  would  not  countenance  the  business  in  anj 
way)  were  called  in  as  arbiters  upon  this  pomt,  and  they  do* 
cidea  in  favour  of  the  more  moderate  and  submissive  pro-* 
oedure.  By  taking  this  office  upon  them,  they  exposed  them* 
selves  to  the  charge  of  having  in  no  veiy  covert  manner  lent 
their  sanction  to  the  enterprise  of  the  confederates.  In  com- 
pliance, therefore,  with  their  advice,  it  was  determined  to  pre- 
sent their  address  unarmed  and  in  the  form  of  a  petition, 
and  a  day  was  appointed,  on  which  they  should  assemble  in 
Brussels. 

The  first  intimation  the  regent  received  of  this  conspiracy 
of  the  nobles,  was  given  by  the  Count  of  Megen  soon  after  his 
return  to  the  capital.  **  There  was,*'  he  said,  "  an  enterprise 
on  foot ;  no  less  than  three  hundred  of  the  nobles  were  im- 
plicated in  it ;  it  referred  to  religion ;  the  members  of  it  had 
bound  themselves  together  by  an  oath ;  they  reckoned  much 
on  foreign  aid ;  she  would  soon  know  more  about  it."  Though 
urgently  pressed,  he  would  give  her  no  further  information. 
*'  A  nobleman,"  he  said,  '*  had  confided  it  to  him  under  the> 
seal  of  secrecy,  and  he  had  pledged  his  word  of  honour  Uy 
him."  What  i^ally  withheld  him  from  giving  her  any  further 
explanation,  was,  in  all  probability,  not  so  much  any  delicacy 
about  his  honour,  as  his  hatred  of  the  Inquisition,  which  he 
would  not  willingly  do  any  thing  to  advance.  Soon  after  him. 
Count  Egmont  delivered  to  the  regent  a  copy  of  the  covenant, 
and  also  gave  her  the  names  of  the  conspirators,  with  some 
few  exceptions.  Nearly  about  the  same  time  the  Prince  of 
Orange  wrote  to  her :  *'  There  was,  as  he  had  heard,  an  army 
enlisted,  four  hundred  officers  were  already  named,  and  twen^ 
thousand  men  would  presently  appear  in  arms."  Thus  the 
rumour  was  intentionally  exaggerated,  and  the  danger  was 
multiplied  in  eveiy  moutn. 

The  regent,  petrified  with  alarm  at  the  first  announcement 
of  these  tidings,  and  guided  solely  by  her  fears,  hastily  called 
together  all  the  members  of  the  Council  of  State  who  hap 
pened  to  be  then  in  Brussels,  and  at  the  same  time  sent 
a  pressing  summons  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Cooni^ 


48ft  HnroBT  or 

Hon,  invitiiig  them  to  re 
Before  the  latter  coold  amve, 
Megeo,  and  Bariaimont  what  o 
preaent  dangeroos  postare  of  n 
was,  whether  it  vwmld  be  better 
to  jield  to  the  emergi  r  and  i 
federates;  or  whether  a 


procuring  inatraotions  from  E 

troops  ?     For  the  first  plsn  tii«  i 

ing,  and,  what  was  eqnally  nqe 

of  which  there  seemed  reason  i 

been  already  gained  by  the  on         itm. 

dient  would,  it  was  qiut«  c  rerba 

king;  besides,  it  would  :       «  n        'to  nam»  Smb  4i|nii 

the  courage  of  the  confeue     es ;  i    ils,  on  the  olhv  hi^a 

complknce  witli  their  reasonable        lands,  amik  m  Ma^  ■» 

conditional  pardon  of  the  past  '»i      1,  inallpRAiMi^iriili 

the  rebellion  in  the  cradle.     '.  it  flfnaoa  VM  ■■MMri 


by  Megen  and  Egmont,  but  opposed  }ij 
monr,"  eiud  the  latter,  "had 
impossible  that  so  formidable  s" 
prepared  so  secretly  and      r^  It  wa»1)at*lMii<i« 

few  outcasts  and  des]  ot  in  nCed  by  two  or  ihiw  •» 
thnsiasts,  nothing  moie.  Aii  li  oe  quiet  aftw  a  fvw  b«ll 
have  been  struck  off."    The  i  detenoined  to  unt  Am 

opinion  of  the  Council  of  t  „         was  dtortlj  to  MMoMi: 

in  the  meanwhile,  how«Ti  i  t  inactive.     Xliefenil* 

lions  in  the  moat  impo  ot  pnccB  i  re  inspected,  and  tW  wt' 
cessary  repairs  speedily  cated ;  ner  ambasstuiorv  u  fenip 
courts  received  orders  to  red  le  isir  vigU^H*S  VH^HM 
were  Bent  off  to  Spain.     At  t  ^iioat,  mkm  mamm^^U^ 

port  to  be  revived  of  the  near  may  tit  Iks  Uq^  tBirfclV 
external  deportment  pnt  on  a  'of  "" —   '-        -    -  -*- 


firmness,  which  awaits  atta^  wits  intiQAiaR  «M^tifMI 
t«  it.  At  the  end  of  March,  (four  1  idaiwiaMB-^i^MipBI^ 
from  the  framing  of  the  coreaant,!  duaUa  BM»Sll3 
assembled  in  Bmssels.  There  i  i  pnMHt,  ttm  AAi^tf 
Orange,  the  J>ake  of  A      hot,  C  .  ffgiwl,  Smi^JI^ 

gen,  Arenberg,  Horn,  xxc  bo,  . '    ' 

the  Barons  Montigny  and  z      no      ,  aii 
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Golden  Fleece,  with  the  President  Viglius,  State  Counsel* 
lor  Bruxelles,  and  the  other  assessors  of  the  PriTj  CoonciL 
Sereral  letters  were  produced,  which  gave  a  clearer  insight 
into  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  conspiracj.    The  extremity 
to  which  the  regent  was  reduced,  cave  the  disaffected  a  power 
which  on  the  present  occasion  they  did  not  neclect  to  use. 
Venting  their  long  suppressed  indignation,  they  indulged  in 
bitter  complaints  against  the  court,  and  against  the  govern- 
ment.    "  But  lately,"  said  the  Prince  of  Orange,  •*  the  king 
Bent  forty  thousand  gold  florins  to  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  to 
support  her  in  her  undertakinfl;s  against  England,  and  he 
allows  his  Netherlands  to  he  burdened  with  debt.    Not  to 
mention  the  unseasonableness  of  this  subsidy,  and  its  fruitless 
expenditure,  why  should  he  bring  upon  us  the  resentment  of 
a  queen,  who  is  both  so  important  to  us  as  a  friend,  and  as  an 
enemy  so  much  to  be  dreaded  ?"    The  prince  did  not  even  re- 
frain on  the  present  occasion  from  glancing  at  the  concealed 
hatred,  which  the  king  was  suspected  of  cherishing  against 
the  family  of  Nassau,  and  against  him  in  particular.     '*  It  is 
well  known,"  he  said,  "  that  he  has  plotted  with  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  my  house  to  take  away  my  life,  and  that  he  waits 
with  impatience  only  for  a  suitable  opportunity."  His  ex- 
ample opened  the  lips  of  Count  Horn  also,  and  of  many 
others  besides,  who,  with  passionate  vehemence,  descanted  on 
their  own  merits  and  the  inmititude  of  the  king.     With  diffi- 
culty did  the  regent  succeed  in  silencing  the  tumult,  and  m 
recalling  attention  to  the  proper  subject  of  the  debate.     The 
question  was,  whether  the  confederates,  of  whom  it  was  now 
known  that  they  intended  to  appear  at  court  with  a  petition, 
should  be  admitted  or  not  ?    The  Duke  of  Aischot,  Counts 
Aremberg,  Megen,  and  Barlaimont  gave  their  negative  to 
the  proposition.     *'  What  need  of  five  hundred  persons,"  said 
the  latter,  **  to  deliver  a  small  memorial  ?    This  paradox  of 
humility  and  defiance  implies  no  good.    Let  them  send  to  us 
one  respectable  man  from  among  dieir  number,  without  pon^, 
without  assumption,  and  so  submit  their  application  to  us. 
Otherwise,  shut  the  gates  upon  them,  or  if  some  insist  on  their 
admission,  let  them  be  closely  watched,  and  let  the  first  act  of 
insolence  which  any  one  of  them  shall  be  guilty  of  be  pumshed 
with  death.'*   In  this  advice  concurred  Count  Mansfeld,  whose 
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o^m  son  was  among  the  conspixaton ;  he  Iiad  evm  tluMfeBMl 
to  disinherit  his  son,  if  he  dianotqidcld^rf>ando«  thelapfia 
Counts   Megen,  also,  and   Aj     ilMig    hwihiittil    to  » 
oeive'the  petition;  the  Prince  oi  Oaaoigb,  hm 
Egmont,  Horn,  Hogstraten,  and      ben  TOlad 
for  it    '*The  confederates,**  tl      oeolaxedp  **! 
them  as  men  of  integrity  and  j       ir ;  a  QEMt  fnt  ef 
were  connected  with  themsel'       07  tofBodn    _        ' 
ddp,  and  they  dared  Touch  for        r  bdumon^     Kraqr 
Ject  was  allowed  to  petition ;  a  n^  nUok.  me  Jm%af9i.  If 
the  meanest  individual  in  llie  state,  oonld  r~"  -^^  -^  ^ 
justice,  be  denied  to  so  respectaUe  a  hoij  d 
therefore  resolved,  byamiyorily      ToCee,  to 
federates,  on  the  condition  that  t     f  dumll 
and  conduct  themselves  temperate^.     The  eqjieMilee  if  thi 
members  of  Council  had  occupiea  the  gnetar  jpoct  if  thi 
sitting,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  a4}on'>^  ^^ 
the  following  day.     In  order  that  t  le  pEmciml  1 
bate  might  not  again  be  lost  si^  rl  m  nioltiei 
the  regent  at  once  hastened  to  the  poiiijL     "  ~ 
are  informed,"  she  said,  **  is  coming  to  xm,  yriOi 
the  name  of  the  league,  demandinff  the  ahniitiiM  ef  Ae  1^ 
quisition,  and  a  mitigation  of  the  edicts.    IbB  adiiee  if  Wf 


senate  is  to  guide  me  in  my  answer  to  him;  hofe  Mtai  wi 
give  your  opinions  on  this  point,  permit  me  to  j/mmSmmmt 
words.  I  am  told  that  th^  are  manj,  emnenmegilyM^ 
selves,  who  load  the  religious  edJBteof  ibto  SSmMiw  V 


father,  with  open  reproaches,  and  <   seribe  ^ 

as  inhuman  and  barWous.    Now  1  aak  joOp  lQBieeBd|gm&^ 

men,  knights  of  the  Fleece,  counseLon  of  hie  wmtft^f^uk  d 

the  state,  whether  you  did  not  you    alvee  sfoto  §ott 

whether  the  states  of  the  realm  have  noi  xm 

lawful  ?    Why  is  that  now  bla       ,  iriiidi 

Glared  right?     Is  it  because  taey  haie  mnr 

more  necessary  than  they  then  were?    Sinee  nhen is  tteli^ 

quisition  a  new  thing  in  the  Netheilaodl?    Is  ife  aot-Mliii^ 

teen  years  ago  since  the  Emperor  nniiljiiheil  ifct-     Jai 

wherein  is  it  more  cruel  than  tne  edidi?    If  it  he 

tl      the  latter  were  the  work  of       doiii»  if  Ihe 

I      i  of  the  states  has  sanctioned  las     -     7 
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the  former,  which  is  nevertheless  &r  more  humane  than  the 
edicts,  if  they  are  to  he  observed  to  the  letter?  Speak  now 
freely ;  I  am  not  desirous  of  fettering  your  decision ;  but  it  is 
your  business  to  see  that  it  is  not  misled  by  passion  and  pre* 
judice."  The  Council  of  State  was  again,  as  it  always  nad 
been,  divided  between  two  opinions ;  but  the  few  who  spoke 
for  the  Inquisition,  and  the  literal  execution  of  the  edicts,  were 
outvoted  by  the  opposite  party,  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  at 
its  head.  **  Would  to  heaven,"  he  began,  **  that  my  represent- 
ations had  been  then  thought  worthy  of  attention,  when  as 
yet  the  grounds  of  apprehension  were  remote ;  things  would, 
in  that  case,  never  have  been  carried  so  fieur  as  to  make  recourse 
to  extreme  measures  indispensable,  nor  would  men  have  been 
plunged  deeper  in  error  bv  the  very  means  which  were  in- 
tended to  beguile  them  from  their  delusion.  We  are  all 
unanimous  on  the  one  main  point  We  all  wish  to  see  the 
Catholic  religion  safe  ;  if  this  end  can  be  secured  without  the 
aid  of  the  Inquisition,  it  is  well,  and  we  offer  our  wealth  and 
our  blood  to  its  service ;  but  on  this  very  point  it  is  that  our 
opinions  are  divided. 

**  There  are  two  kinds  of  Inquisition  ;  the  See  of  Rome  lays 
claim  to  the  one,  the  other  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been 
exercised  by  the  bishops.  The  force  of  prejudice  and  of 
custom,  has  made  the  latter  light  and  supportable  to  us.  It 
will  find  little  opposition  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  aug- 
mented numbers  of  the  bishops  will  make  it  effective.  To 
what  purpose  then  insist  on  the  former,  the  mere  name  of 
which  is  revolting  to  all  the  feelings  of  our  minds  ?  Whei» 
so  many  nations  exist  without  it,  why  should  it  be  imposed 
on  us  ?  Before  Luther  appeared  it  was  never  heard  of;  but 
the  troubles  with  Luther  luuppened  at  a  time  when  there 
was  an  inadequate  number  of  spiritual  overseers,  and  when 
the  few  bishops  were  moreover  indolent,  and  the  licentiousnesa 
of  the  clergy  excluded  them  from  the  office  of  judges.  Now 
all  is  changed ;  we  now  count  as  many  bishops  as  there  are 
provinces.  Why  should  not  the  policy  of  tne  government 
adjust  itself  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times  ?  We 
want  leuiency,  not  severity.  The  repugnance  of  the  people 
is  manifest — ^this  we  must  seek  to  appease,  if  we  would  not 
have  it  burst  out  into  rebellion.  With  the  death  of  Pius 
IV.  the  full  powers  of  the  inquisitors  have  expired ;  the  nam 
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Pope  has  as  yet  sent  no  ratification  of  their  Bafhantj,  wUbaai 
which  no  one  fonnerlj  ventaied  to  eusrcmb  has  office.  Nov; 
therefore,  is  the  time  when  it  can  be  siurpended  withoit 
infringing  the  rights  of  any  party. 

'*  What  I  have  stated  with  rqgpid  to  the  Inqiiintion,  hoUf 
equally  good  in  respect  to  the  ediets  also.  The  exigency  of 
the  times  called  them  forth,  but  axe  not  thote  tisBee  peaedf 
So  long  an  experience  of  them  on^t  at  last  to  heEre  twriht 
us,  that  against  heresy  no  means  are  leas  aneooiBfiil  thm  ut 
fjE^got  and  the  sword.  What  incredible  ppogrew  hee  nei  fte 
new  religion  made  during  only  the  last  few  yean  m  the  pn^ 
vinces ;  and  if  we  investigate  the  canae  off  ihia  iBcmae»  va 
shall  find  it  principally  in  the  ^oxkiu  conelaacy  off  Aow 
who  have  fallen  sacrifices  to  the  tnih  of  tlMir  irfiff"*^ 
Carried  away  by  sympathy  and  by  admiration,  to  wn^  m 
silence  that  what  is  maintained  witli  Baokk  iaTiaeiUe  coe* 
rage  might  really  be  the  truth.  In  Fnnee  tmfk  a 
England,  the  same  seyerities  have  \temi  "*^yt^  on  fte 
Protestants,  but  have  they  been  attended  iMk  mof  hettv 
success  there  than  here?  The  very  naiHoit  CjurMnni 
boasted  that  the  blood  of  the  martyn  mm  the  seed  ef  As 
church.  The  emperor  Julian,  the  moat  terrihle  enenr^  All 
Christianity  ever  experienced  was  feUy  penmML  of  Am. 
Convinced  that  persecution  did  but  knuSe  enthwiaeai.  hi 
betook  himself  to  ridicule  and  derision,  end  §maA 
weapons  fax  more  efifectiTe  than  force.  In  the 
different  teachers  of  heresy  have  aroae  aet 
Arius  under  Constantine,  Aetiua  under 
torius  under  Theodosius.  But  even 
heretics  and  their  disciples,  such 
never  resorted  to  as  are  thought 
tunate  countiy — and  yet  where  are  aU  <koee 
once  a  whole  world,  I  had  almost  said,  eoold 
This  is  the  natural  course  of  heresy.  If  it  ii 
contempt,  it  crumbles  into  insignificance.  It  is  i 
if  it  lies  idle,  corrodes,  and  only  beoomeB  riwip  hy 
no  notice  be  paid  to  it,  and  it  loses  its  noet  ponvai 
tion,  the  magic  of  what  is  new  and  mhaX  is  InrUMaBL  Hkf 
will  we  not  content  ourselves  with  the  i 
been  approved  of  by  the  wisdom  off 
Example  is  ever  the  safest  guide. 
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"  But  what  need  to  go  to  pagan  antiquity  for  guidanoe  and 
example,  when  we  have  near  at  hand  the  glorious  preoedeafe 
of  Charles  V.,  the  greatest  of  kings,  who  taught  at  last  l^ 
experience,  abandoned  the  bloody  path  of  persecution,  and  m 
many  years  before  his  abdication,  adoptea  milder  measures. 
And  Philip  himself,  our  most  gracious  sovereign,  seemed  at 
first  strongly  inclined  to  leniency,  until  the  counsels  of  a 
Granvella  and  of  others  like  him  changed  these  views; 
but  ^\ith  what  right  or  wisdom,  they  may  settle  between  them* 
selves.  To  me,  however,  it  has  always  appeared  indispensable, 
that  legislation,  to  be  wise  and  successful,  must  adjust  itself 
to  the  manners  and  maxims  of  the  times.  In  conclusion,  I 
would  beg  to  remind  you  of  the  close  understanding,  wliich 
subsists  between  the  Huguenots  and  the  Flemish  Protestants. 
Let  us  beware  of  exasperating  them  any  further.  Let  us  not 
act  the  part  of  French  Catholics  towards  them,  lest  thej 
should  play  the  Huguenots  against  us,  and  like  the  latter, 
plunge  their  coimtry  into  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war."  * 

It  was,  perhaps,  not  so  much  the  irresistible  truth  of  his 
arguments,  which  moreover  were  supported  by  a  decisive 
majority  in  the  senate,  as  rather  the  ruinous  state  of  the 
military  resources,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  treasury,  that 
prevented  the  adoption  of  the  opposite  opinion  which  recom- 
mended an  appeal  to  the  force  of  arms,  that  the  Prince 
of  Oi*ange  had  chiefly  to  thank  for  the  attention  which  now, 
at  last,  was  paid  to  his  representations.  In  order  to  avert  at 
first  the  violence  of  the  storm,  and  to  gain  time,  which  was 
so  necessary,  to  place  the  government  in  a  better  state  of  pre- 
paration, it  was  agreed  that  a  portion  of  the  demands  should 
be  accorded  to  the  confederates.  It  was  also  resolved  to 
mitigate  the  penal  statutes  of  the  emperor,  as  he  himself 
would  certainly  mitigate  them,  were  he  again  to  appear 
among  them  at  that  day — and  as,  indeed,  he  had  once  shown, 
under  circumstances  very  similar  to  the  present,  that  he  did 
not  think  it  derogatory  to  his  high  dignity  to  do.  The  Inqui* 
sition  was  not  to  be  introduced  m  any  place  where  it  did  not 

*  No  one  need  wonder,  says  Baigondiag,  (a  Tehement  stickler  £ar  thft 
Boman  Catholic  religion  and  the  Spanish  party,)  that  the  speech  of  this  PiinM 
evinced  so  moch  aoqnaintanoe  with  philosophy;  he  had  acquired  it  fai  hit 
interoouiae  with  Baldnin.  ISO.  fiuiy,  174-^78.  H«ppar,  72.  Strnda, 
128,  124. 
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alreadj  exist,  end  where  it  had  been,  it  should  adopt  a  milder 
system,  or  even  be  entlrelj  suspended,  especially  since  the 
inquisitors  had  not  yet  been  confirmed  in  their  office  by  the 
pope.  The  latter  reason  was  put  prominently  forward,  in  order 
to  deprive  the  Protestants  of  the  gratification  of  ascribing  the 
concessions  to  any  fear  of  their  own  power,  or  to  the  justice 
of  their  demands.  The  Privy  Counol  was  comnussioned  ta 
draw  out  this  decree  of  the  senate  without  delay.  Thus  pre- 
pared; the  confederates  were  awaited. 


THE  GTJEUX. 

The  members  of  the  senate  had  not  yet  dispersed,  when  all 
Brussels  resounded  with  the  report,  that  the  confederates  were 
approaching  the  town  They  consisted  of  no  more  than  two 
hundred  horse,  but  rumour  greatly  exaggerated  their  nmnberB. 
Filled  Tvitli  consternation,  the  regent  consulted  with  her  minis- 
ters whether  it  was  best  to  close  the  gates  on  the  approaching 
party,  or  to  seek  safety  in  flight  ?  Both  suggestions  were 
rejected  as  dishonourable ;  and  the  peaceable  entry  of  the 
nobles  soon  allayed  all  fears  of  violence.  The  first  moming 
after  their  arrival,  they  assembled  at  Kuilemburg  house,  where 
Brederode  administered  to  them  a  second  oath,  oinding  them» 
before  all  other  duties,  to  stand  by  one  another,  and  eren  with 
arms  if  necessary.  At  this  meeting,  a  letter  from  Spain  was 
produced,  iu  which  it  was  stated,  that  a  certain  Protestant, 
whom  they  all  knew  and  valued,  had  been  burned  aliTO  in 
that  country  by  a  slow  fire.  After  these,  and  similar  preHnd- 
naries,  he  called  on  them  one  after  another  by  name,  to  take 
the  new  oath,  and  renew  the  old  one  in  their  own  names  and 
in  those  of  the  absent.  The  next  day,  the  6th  of  April, 
1566,  was  fixed  for  the  presentation  of  the  petition,  llieir 
numbers  now  amounted  to  between  300  and  400.  AmoDgst 
them  were  many  retainers  of  the  high  nobility,  as  also  sererd 
servants  of  the  king  himself,  and  of  the  duchess. 

Vs'ixh  the  Counts  of  Nassau  and  Broderode  at  their  head, 
and  formed  iu  ranks  of  four  by  four,  they  advanced  in  raooee* 
sion  to  the  palace ;  all  Brussels  attended  the  miwonted  qpe^ 
tacle  in  silent  astouishment  Here  were  to  be  seen  a  bodf  of 
men,  advancing  with  too  much  boldness  and  ftftnft^<fftftff  tr 
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look  like  supplicants,  and  led  bj  two  men  who  were  not  wont 
to  be  petitioners ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  with  so  much  order 
and  stillness,  as  do  not  usually  accompany  rebellion.  The 
regent  received  the  procession,  surrounded  bj  all  her  coun- 
sellors and  the  Knights  of  the  Fleece.  "  These  noble  Ne- 
therlanders,**  thus  Brederode  respectfully  addressed  her,  "  who 
here  present  themselves  before  your  lughness,  wish  in  their 
own  name,  and  of  many  others  besides,  who  are  shortly  to  ar- 
rive, to  present  to  you  a  petition,  of  whose  importance,  as  well 
as  of  their  own  humility,  this  solemn  procession  must  con- 
vince you.  I,  as  speaker  of  this  body,  entreat  you  to  receive 
our  petition,  which  contains  nothing  but  what  is  in  unison 
with  the  laws  of  our  country  and  the  honour  of  the  king." 

*'  If  this  petition,"  replied  Margaret,  "  really  contains  no- 
thing which  is  at  variance  either  with  the  good  of  the  country, 
or  witli  the  authority  of  the  king,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  it 
will  be  favourably  considered."  **  They  had  learnt,"  continued 
the  spokesman,  **  with  indignation  and  regret,  that  suspicions 
objects  had  been  imputed  to  their  association,  and  that  inter- 
ested parties  had  endeavoured  to  prejudice  her  highness 
against  him,  they  therefore  crave  that  she  would  name  the 
authors  of  so  grave  an  accusation,  and  compel  them  to  bring 
their  charges  publicly,  and  in  due  form,  m  order  that  he, 
who  should  be  found  ffuilty,  might  suffer  the  punishment  of 
his  demerits."  **  Undoubtedly, '  replied  the  regent,  "  she 
had  received  unfavourable  rumours  of  their  designs  and  al- 
liance. She  could  not  be  blamed,  if,  in  consequence,  she  had 
thought  it  requisite  to  call  the  attention  of  the  governors  of 
the  provinces  to  the  matter ;  but,  as  to  giving  up  the  names  of 
her  informants,  to  betray  state  secrets,"  she  added,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  displeasure,  **thatcould  not  in  justice  be  required 
of  her."  She  then  appointed  the  next  day  for  answering  their 
petition  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  she  proceeded  to  consult  the 
members  of  her  council  upon  it 

**  Never,"  (so  ran  the  petition,  which,  acoordmg  to  some, 
was  drawn  up  by  the  celebrated  Balduin,)  **  never  had  they 
failed  in  their  loyalty  to  their  king,  and  nothing  now  could  be 
farther  from  their  hearts ;  but  they  would  rather  run  the  risk  of 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  their  sovereign,  than  allow  him 
to  remain  longer  in  ignorance  of  the  evils  with  which  their 
native  countiy  was  menaced,  by  the  forcible  introduction  at 
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the  Inqnuntion,  and  the  ocmtinued  cofoioemeDt  of  the  •dkti. 
Thej  had  long  nmBined  consoling  tbemselves  irith  the  ei- 
peetatum,  tiutt  a  general  .  mblT  of  the  eutes  ynmli  U 
Bomnunted  to  lemied;  these  k  ices ;  but  nov  that  era 
this  hope  ma  ezdi^utBhed,  tbef  i   Id  it  to  be  their  du^  U 

S're  timely  warning  to  the  regenL  Thef,  therefore,  entneettd 
ir  highness  to  send  to  Madrid  an  invo;,  well  dispoeed,  iBd 
foil)'  acquainted  with  the  state  and  :emper  of  the  bmee,  «^ 
ehonld  endeavoor  to  persoade  the  Id  g  to  compljr  vrith  the  d» 
mauds  of  the  whole  nation,  and  aho  ih  the  InquiaitiaB,  te  le- 
Toke  the  edicts,  and  in  their  etead  cause  new  and  more  hn- 
mane  ones  to  be  drawn  up  at  a  generjil  assemhl;  of  the  atato. 
But,  in  the  mean  wlule,  ontil  thej  could  leant  the  Idnga  dtd- 
Bion,  they  prayed  that  the  edicts  and  the  operataoos  of  th* 
Inquisition  be  suspended."  "  It,"  il  ey  coocluded,  "  no  otttn- 
tioti  should  be  paid  to  their  hnmble  request,  th^  toc^  Oni. 
the  king,  the  regent  and  all  her  coiLn^cllors  to  witn^a,  that 
they  had  done  1±ieir  part,  and  were  not  responsible  lor  a^ 
unfortunate  result  that  might  happen." 

The  following  day  the  confedeastes.  marching  in  the  amii 
order  of  proceaaion,  but  in  still  greater  nutnbets,  (Cetuiti 
Bergen  and  Kuilembeig  hanng,  in  the  interim,  joined  tbffi 
with  their  adherents,)  appeared  1  ore  the  regent,  in  order  U 
receiTe  her  answer.     It  was  w:  on  the    margto  of  lb 

petition,  and  was  to  the  effect,  -  hat  entirely  to  atmt^ 
the  Inquisttion  and  the  Edicts,  even  temporai-ily,  vnu  bejW 
her  powers ;  but  in  oompliaoce  with  the  wishes  of  tli«  em- 
federates,  she  wsa  ready  to  despateh  one  of  the  noUes  la  lit 
long,  in  Spain,  and  also  to  support  tl  .i.<ir  petition  with  all  te 
influence.  In  the  mean  time,  she  would  recommeaul  lbs  ■■ 
quisitors  to  administer  their  office  viih  moderation ;  fctt  in 
return,  she  shonld  expect,  on  the  psjt  of  the  loegue,  Hmt 
they  should  abstain  from  all  acts  of  violence,  and  undeitikc 
nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Catholic  ^th."  Little  aa  that 
vague  and  general  promisea  satisfled  the  coofedeiatM.  thf 
irere,  nereruielesB,  aa  mnoh  as  tber  c  luld  hare  reaaonaUj  ty 
pected  to  gun  at  first  The  grantmg  or  refusing  of  Ibi  ptf- 
tion,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  piimaiy  olgectM  tile  lamt 

Enough  for  th^  at  present,  that  it  was  onoa '—'- 

enough  that  ii  was  now,  as  it  were,  an 
ita  power  and  thieata  might,  if 


*  ~"  nwlMl:    II 
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mont.  The  confederates,  therefore,  acted  quite  oonaistentljr 
with  their  designs,  in  contenting  themselves  with  this  answer, 
and  referring  the  rest  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  king.  As, 
indeed,  the  whole  pantomime  of  petitioning  had  only  heen  in- 
vented, to  cover  me  more  daring  plan  of  the  league,  until  it 
should  have  strength  enough  to  show  itself  in  its  true  light ; 
they  felt  that  much  more  depended  on  their  heing  ahle  to 
continue  this  mask,  and  on  the  favourable  reception  of  their 
petition,  than  on  its  speedily  beina  granted.  In  a  new 
memorial,  which  they  delivered  three  days  after,  they 
pressed  for  an  express  testimonial  from  the  regent,  that  they 
had  done  no  more  than  their  duty,  and  been  guided  simply 
by  their  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  king.  When  the  ducl^ss 
evaded  a  declaration,  they  even  sent  a  person  to  repeat  this 
request  in  a  private  interview.  '*  Time  alone  and  their  future 
behaviour,"  she  rephed  to  this  person,  **  would  enable  her  to 
judge  of  their  designs." 

The  league  had  its  origin  in  banquets,  and  a  banquet  gave 
it  form  and  perfection.     On  the  very  day  that  the  second  pe- 
tition was  presented,  Brederode  entertained  the  confederates 
in  Kuilemberg  house ;  about  300  guests  assembled  ;  intoxica- 
tion gave  them  courage,  and  their  audacity  rose  with  their 
numbers.    During  the  conversation,  one  of  their  number  hap- 
pened to  remark  that  he  had  overheard  the  Count  of  Barlu- 
mont  whisper  in  French  to  the  regent,  who  was  seen  to  turn 
pale  on  the  delivery  of  the  petitions,  that  *'  she  need  not  be 
afraid  of  a  band  of  beggars  (gueux) ; "  (in  fiact,  the  mi^rity  of 
them  had  by  their  bad  management  of  their  incomes  only  too 
well  deserved  this  appellation.)  Now,  as  the  very  name  for  their 
fraternity  was  the  very  thing  which  had  most  perplexed  them, 
an  expression  was  eagerly  caught  up,  which,  while  it  cloaked 
the  presumption  of  their  enterprise  in  humility,  was  at  the 
same  time  appropriate  to  them  as  petitioners.     Immediate 
they  drank  to  one  another  under  this  name,  and  the  cry  "  long 
live  the  Gueux ! "  was  accompanied  with  a  general  shout  of 
applause.    After  the  cloth  had  been  removecu  Brederode  ap- 
peared with  a  wallet  over  his  shoulder,  similar  to  that  iMai 
the  vagrant  pilgrims  and  mendicant  monks  of  the   time 
used  to  carry ;  and  after  returning  thanks  to  all  for  their  ac- 
eession  to  die  leafrue,  and  boldly  assuring  them,  that  he  was 
ready  to  venture  life  and  limb  for  every  individual  present, 


be  dnmk  to  the  bealUi  of  the  iriuAe  eo^n^  vat  of  • 


1)eaket.  The  cnp  went  roquJ, and  wwy^  ■mtul  tha  M» 
TOW,  as  h«  Ht  it  to  hia  lips.  Tbtn  ma  aftar  A»  odm  diw 
nceived  the  be^&r's  pone,  and  mA  bmig  it  OB  a  naO.  lAiaa 
he  had  anpiopriated  to  himadl  The  abHits  mal  qnoBr  M- 
tending  this  bnflbonerr  attiMted  the  PimH  atOmagt,  aai 
Gotmta  Egmont  and  Ham,  liba,  fe;  Amtaa,  «n»  pn» 
jug  the  B^  at  the  Toiy  moment,  u>d  on  Mtering  A»  boM 
vera  boiBteronaly  preeaed  t^  Bradeioda^  aa  hoa^to  mmk 
and  dfink  a  glass  iridi  them*. 
The  entrance  of  three  such  inflnantiil  ^MaanagM  XMvaal 

the  mirth  of  the  goasto,  and  ^leir  fMtnitiai  ai '  -^- 

boonds  of  modention.     Many  wen  in ' 
attendants  mingled  bother  withoot  d 
and  the  Indicrons,   drmihen   &neiea  ■ 
blended  one  with  another  in  a  1 


the  wild  uproar  of  a  bacchanalian  n 
here ;  what.th^  had  reaolTed  on  in  Um  noaaat  ai  ii 
tion,  they  attempted  when  sober  to  can*  into«iaa«liaB.  B 
waa  necesaary  to  manifest  to  the  peo^  Jb  ««■  ataikaf 
ah^e,  the  existence  at  their  protacton^  aallAadaa  te  im 
ibe  zeal  td  the  fiction  Ij  a  viaililB  eaiMaw  i  tm  ttaa  mi, 
nothing  coold  be  better  than  to  adopt  fiHIili  Aib  n^M 
of  Oueox,  and  to  homw  from  it  OM  tobMB  aC'  lb»  m- 
In  a  £9w  di^B,  the  town  ol  BnMll*  i 


with  ash-grey  ganaenta,  sndt  aa  weca  mmS^  ^■K.'bf  aaA- 
cant  friars  sod  penitents.  ETeiy  CBpfsdants  ft  j»  ifcli 
bmily  and  drauestica  in  this  dnaa.  Sona  tmiitA^-wmim 
bowls  thinly  ov«d>id  wiili  platea  of  Arm,  aaga  '«(  Aa 
aame  kind,  and  wooden  kmrea ;  in  abort,  tha  ^Aala  |^^kH<> 
nalia  of  the  beggar  tribe,  irtiich  they  sithar  fixal  aaaaA-fai' 
hats  or  snapended  from  tluir  girdlai.    BoMki  Aa  aaA  A^ 


^Dgle  Bdl  dMi,  wd  tlMniV>B  a7aJMi,-|ing 

Gnsul*    Tkii  w»  du  fin*  tia*  that  I  bNl  Am 

faiul^dii  ut^nn  BM.    Bat  A*  (inMW<NB»  badftkkt  om  •» 

comHllea  to  ikm  m  tnd  that  wat  tudaat  m/t  JotHwakc,  mI  I 

itotlatlvaidofiKniiiaoeMt  tUag.'    PUdi  crinlMla  dta  cgmtM 

WDt,Ma.  r.  1.    V^imit^Miaat.Boii^fL    Sooda,  137— IMl 
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wore  a  golden  or  silver  coin,  afterwards  called  the  Geosen 
penny,  of  which  one  side  bore  the  effigy  of  the  king,  with  the 
inscription,  "True  to  the  king;"  on  the  other  side  were  seen 
two  hands  folded  together,  holding  a  wallet,  with  the  words, 
'*  as  far  as  the  beggar *s  scrip."  Hence  the  origin  of  the  name 
•*Gueux,"  which  was  subsequently  borne  in  the  Nether- 
lands by  all  who  seceded  from  popery,  and  took  up  arms 
against  the  king. 

Before  the  confederates  separated  and  dispersed  among  the 
provinces,  they  presented  themselves  once  more  before  the 
duchess,  in  order  to  remind  her  of  the  necessity  of  leniency 
towards  the  heretics,  until  the  arrival  of  the  king's  answer 
from  Spain,  if  she  did  not  wish  to  drive  the  people  to  ex- 
tremities. '*  If,  however,"  they  added,  "  a  contrary  behaviour 
should  give  rise  to  any  evils,  they  at  least  must  be  regarded 
as  having  done  their  duty." 

To  this,  the  regent  replied,  •*  she  hoped  to  be  able  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  would  render  it  impossible  for  disorders  to 
ensue ;  but  if,  nevertheless,  they  did  occur,  she  could  ascribe 
them  to  no  one  but  the  confederates.  She,  therefore, 
earnestly  admonished  them  on  their  part  to  fulfil  their  en- 
gagements, but  especially  to  receive  no  new  members  into 
the  league,  to  hold  no  more  private  assemblies,  and  generally 
not  to  attempt  any  novel  and  unconstitutional  measures." 
And  in  order  to  tranquillize  their  minds,  she  commanded  her 
private  secretary,  Berti,  to  show  them  the  letters  to  the 
inquisitors  and  secular  judges,  wherein  they  were  eryoined  to 
observe  moderation  towards  all  those  who  had  not  aggravated 
their  heretical  offences  by  any  civil  crime.  Before  their 
departure  from  Brussels,  they  named  tour  presidents  from 
among  their  number,  sfio  were  to  take  care  of  the  affairs  of 
the  league;  and  also,  particular  administrators  for  each 
province.  A  few  were  left  behind  in  Brussels,  to  keep  • 
watchful  eye  on  all  the  movements  of  the  court.  Brederode, 
Kuilemberg,  and  Bergen,  at  last  quitted  the  town,  attended 
by  550  horsemen,  saluted  it  once  more  beyond  the  walls  witb^ 
a  discharge  of  musketry,  and  then  the  three  leaders  parted^ 
Brederode  taking  the  road  to  Antwerp,  and  the  two  odiers  to 
Guelders.  The  regent  had  sent  off  an  express  to  Antwerp^ 
to  warn  the  magistrate  of  that  town  agamst  him;  on  fais 
arrival,  more  than  a  thousand  persons  thronged  to  the  hold 
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Yihere  he  bad  taken  up  his  abode*  Siafvnqg  Wm^ij— tf  g|  a 
\nndow,  mth  a  fall  mne-^ass  in  is  hand,  be  Aas  miiwmmt 
them :  *'  Citizens  of  Antwerp !  I  a  bflfe  aft  iStm  hmMaaA  af : 
lifeand  my  properiy,toieligireyDnfrqiatfaeo|i|iwieiiie 
of  the  Inquisition.  If  joa  are :  idf  to  ahaie  tfaia 
with  me,  and  to  acbnow  as  your  leadbr. 


health  which  I  here  drim:  w  ji      and  boUL  uf  jomt  I 
testimony  of  your  approbation.''    jiereafOBL  be  CDDadL  ta 
health,  and  all  ]  i    len         amidsftcJlBaBeraasahMlaaf 

exaltation.    Ai      u     j  oe   .  ha  qoitted  Anlwwji 

Immediately  an:er  i      a     ireiy  of  ibe  ^  Petttion  aff  Ae 
Nobles/'  the  regent  haa  eaoBed  a  new  fbna  of  Am  ediali  ta 
be  drawn  up  in  the  Piriyy  C      al,  wbidi  ahoeli  h&gjf  As 
ibean  between  the  commands  <h     te  ka^ aad  Ae  daoaailiiC 
the  confederates.    Bat  the  next  qoastiom 
determine  whether  it  would  be  adfiadile 
promulgate  this  mitigated  Ibrm  or 
commonly  called,  or  to  sobmit  it  first  ta  tibe 
ratification.  The  Privy  Council,  who 
be  presumptuous  to  take  a  step  so  impogfauit 
to  the  dedared  sentiments  of  the  monanh 
first  obtained  his  sanction,  opposed  the  ^oto  of 
Orange,  who  supported  the  foi      *  propoailAoiL 
urged  there  was  canse  to  fear         it  noold  not 
the  nation.    A  "  Moderation*"  ae  ised  wilii  ihB 
states,  was  what  they  irly  inaiated 

therefore,  'to  gain  the  oo         ;    f  die 
obtain  it  firom  them  by  s     iin,       raganft 
the  question  to  the  prov      »  sm^y,  and  tat 
which  possessed  the  leas^  xreedGon,  sndh 
and  Luxemburg.     Thos  she  not  obfy  _ 
vince   encouraging  another   in  opposition,  hit 
this  advantage  by  it,  that  the  freer  proiineaa,  aadi«e 
and  Brabant,  which  were  prudently  reaoiWjd  to 
allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  (  waj  hr  Ibe  OBMaple  off  Aa 
others.     By  a  very  illegal  proc<    u«,  dae  lepneanlBliioa  at 
the  towns  were  taken  l^  surprise,  and  tbsir  eoaaaaik  iHHtoi 
before  they  could  confer  wim  tl    ir  ftriiatilnnirtBL  iMb  OM^ 
plete  silence  was  imposed  upon  ti    m  witb  TmamiA  to  Aeidril 
transaction.     By  these  means  the  r  iihe  VSB^ 

ditional  consent  of  some  of  the  '    Mtoribib*    \ 


a  « 
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and,  with  a  few  slight  changes,  that  of  other  proyinces.  I/ux- 
omburg  and  Namur  subscribed  it  without  scruple.  The  states 
of  Artois  simply  added  the  condition,  that  false  informers 
should  be  subjected  to  a  retributive  penalty ;  those  of  Hsan- 
ault  demanded,  that  instead  of  confiscation  of  the  estates, 
which  directly  militated  against  their  privileges,  another  dis* 
cretionary  punishment  should  be  introduced.  Flanders  called 
for  the  entire  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  and  desired  that 
the  accused  might  be  secured  in  right  of  appeal  to  their  own 
province.  The  states  of  Brabant  were  outwitted  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  court.  Zealand,  Holland,  Utrecht,  Oueldera, 
and  Friesland,  as  being  provinces  which  ei\joyed  the  most 
important  privileges,  and  which,  moreover,  watched  over  them 
with  the  greatest  jealousy,  were  never  asked  for  their  opinion. 
The  provincial  courts  of  judicature  had  also  been  reqmred  to 
make  a  report  on  the  projected  amendment  of  the  law,  but 
we  may  well  suppose  that  it  was  unfavourable,  as  it  never 
reached  Spain.  From  the  principal  clause  of  this  *'  Modenir 
tion,"  which,  however,  really  deserved  its  name,  we  may  form 
a  judgment  of  the  general  character  of  the  edicts  themselves. 
*'  Sectarian  writers,"  it  ran,  **  the  heads  and  teachers  of  sects, 
as  also  those  who  conceal  heretical  meetings,  or  cause  any 
other  public  scandal,  shall  be  punished  with  the  gallows,  and 
their  estates,  where  the  law  of  the  province  permit  it,  confis- 
cated ;  but  if  they  abjure  their  errors,  their  punishment  shall 
be  commuted  into  decapitation  with  the  sword,  and  their  effects 
shall  be  preserved  to  their  families."  A  cruel  snare  for 
parental  affection !  Less  grievous  heretics,  it  was  further  en- 
acted, shall,  if  penitent,  be  pardoned ;  and  if  impenitent,  shall 
be  compelled  to  leave  the  country,  without,  however,  for- 
feiting their  estates,  imless  by  continuing  to  lead  others 
astray,  they  deprive  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  this  pro- 
vision. The  Anabaptists,  however,  were  expressly  excluded 
from  benefiting  by  this  clause ;  these,  if  they  did  not  clear 
themselves  by  the  most  thorough  repentance,  were  to  forfeit 
their  possessions ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand«  they  relapsed 
after  penitence,  that  is,  were  backsliding  heretics,  they  were 
to  be  put  to  death  without  mercy.  The  greater  regard  for 
life  and  property,  which  is  observable  in  this  ordinance  as 
compared  with  the  edicts,  and  which  we  might  be  tempted  to 
ascribe  to  a  change  of  intention  m  the  Spanish  ministry,  was 
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nothing  more  than  a  compolsoix  step»  exioriad  lij  tbe  deter- 
mined opposition  of  the  noblea.  do  litda^  tDO»  wmm  tha' 
people  in  the  Netherlanda  aatiafied  hy  ihia  **  ModeratioB.** 
which,  fbndfnnentally,  did  not  lemofo  a  mmie  abate,  Aat 
instead  of  "  Modeiation**  (mitigatkm),  lliej  hmgnmntlj  oaDal 
it  "  Mooderation,*'  that  is. 

Alter  the  consent  of  the  states  Bad*  in  thk  mamier, 
extorted  from  them,  the  «*  Modentum'*  mm  anbodttod  to  tte 
Council  of  the  State,  and  aflbor  leoeiviag  iliflir  trigiMfrwy 
forwarded  to  the  king,  in  Spain,  in  order  to  veoeiia  fimUi 
ratification  the  force  of  law. 

The  embassy  to  Madrid,  whioh  bad  been  agnad  iqMn  m& 
the  confederates,  was  at  the  outset  entmated  to  tibo  Jfamif 
of  Bergen*,  who,  however,  from  a  diatmat  of  tJiO  jroaeni  €■►. 
position  of  the  king,  which  was  only  too  wdl  gmndedt  anl 
from  reluctance  to  engage  alone  in^  ao  delicato  a  boH^Mam 
begged  for  a  coadjutor.  He  obtained  one  in  the  Bonn  if 
Montignj,  who  had  preyiouslj  been  enq^to^fod  in  a  aimihr 
duty,  and  had  discharged  it  with  \a^  credit  Ai^  ham&ntk 
circumstances  had  since  altered  so  modi,  fliaft  ho  bad  jail 
anxiety  as  to  his  present  reception  in  Madrid,  fv  Ub 
safety,  he  stipulated  with  the  docheaa  thai  ahe 
to  the  monarch  preriously;  and  that  he,  widi  im 
should,  in  the  mean  while,  travel  alowlj  eaoogk  to  me 
for  the  king's  answer  reaching  him  en  lonto.  Hia 
genius,  wished,  as  it  appeared,  to  aare  lum  fioin  Aa 


ia  «d 
tanUi 


fate  which  awaited  him  in  Madrid,  for  bia 
delayed  by  an  unexpected  obstade,  ibe  MaifPia  of 
being  disabled  from  setting  out  immediotafy, 
wound  which  he  received  from  the  blow  of  m  temda  bal.^  At 
last,  however,  yielding  to  the  pressing  importnnilieo  of  tela* 
gent,  who  was  anxious  to  ei^^edite  the  boaJaeaa,  bo  oak  oit 
alone,  not  as  he  hoped,  to  cany  the  eanae  of  Uo 
to  die  for  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  poetnre  of  affidfo  bad 
greatly  in  the  Netherlands,  the  step  whiob  tbo  iia 
cently  taken,  had  so  nearly  brought  on  m  oomjploto 
with  the  government,  that  it  seemed  impoMiMoMr  &o 

*  This  Maiquii  of  Beigen  ii  to  be  dittiiigaiihii 
Bergen^  who  was  among  the  fixrt  who  wbigftei  Aa 
Hopper,  Letter  YIL 
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of  Orange  and  his  friends  to  miuntain  any  longer  the  inter* 
mediate  and  delicate  position  which  they  had  hitherto  held 
oetween  the  country  and  the  court,  or  to  reconcile  the  con- 
tradictory duties  to  whioh  it  gave  rise.  Great  must  have 
heen  the  restraint,  which,  with  their  mode  of  thinking,  they 
had  to  put  on  themselves  not  to  take  part  in  this  contest ; 
much,  too,  must  their  natural  love  of  liherty,  their  patriotism, 
and  their  principles  of  toleration  have  suffered  from  the  con- 
straint which  their  official  station  imposed  upon  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  Philip  s  distrust,  the  little  regard  which 
now  for  a  long,  time  had  been  paid  to  their  advice,  and 
the  marked  slights  which  the  duchess  publicly  put  upon 
them,  had  greatly  contributed  to  cool  thenr  zeal  for  the  ser- 
vice, and  to  render  irksome  the  longer  continuance  of  a 
part,  which  they  played  with  so  much  repugnance  and  with 
80  little  thanks.  This  feeling  was  strengthened  by  several 
intimations  they  received  from  Spain,  which  placed  beyond 
doubt  the  great  displeasure  of  the  King  at  the  petition  of  the 
nobles,  and  his  little  satisfaction  with  their  own  behaviour  on 
that  occasion,  while  they  were  also  led  to  expect  that  he  was 
about  to  enter  upon  measures,  to  which,  as  favourable  to  the 
liberties  of  their  coimtry,  and  for  the  most  part  friends  or 
blood  relations  of  the  confederates,  they  could  never  lend 
their  countenance  or  support.  On  the  name,  which  should 
be  applied  in  Spain  to  the  confederacy  of  the  nobles,  it  prin- 
cipally depended  what  course  they  should  follow  for  the 
future.  If  the  petition  should  be  called  rebellion,  no  alter- 
native would  be  left  them,  but  either  to  come  prematurely  to 
a  dangerous  explanation  with  the  court,  or  to  aid  it  in  treating 
as  enemies,  those  with  whom  they  had  both  a  fellow  feeling 
and  a  common  interest.  This  perilous  alternative  could  only 
be  avoided  by  withdrawing  entirely  from  public  affairs ;  this 
plan  they  had  once  before  practically  adopted,  and  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  it  was  something  more  than  a  simple  ex- 
pedient. The  whole  nation  had  their  eyes  upon  them.  An 
unlimited  confidence  in  their  integrity,  ana  the  universal 
veneration  for  their  persons,  which  closely  bordered  on  idol- 
atry, would  ennoble  the  cause  which  they  might  make  their 
own,  and  ruin  that  which  they  should  abandon.  Their  share 
in  the  administration  of  the  state,  though  it  were  nothing 
more  than  nominal,  kept  the  opposite  party  in  check ;  while 
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th^  Attended  the  senate,  no  ;  i  asures  were  avoided,  W 
cause  their  cootiiiiied  piea  :e  t  a  &voured  soma  eopecto- 
tions  of  succeeding  bj  goadt  The  withholding  of  that 

approbation,  even  if  it  did  tiv<.  piuc-eed  from  their  hearU,  dit- 
pirited  the  faction,  which,  on  die  laiy,  would  expert  its  M 
sttength  so  soon  as  it  coold  r  3'  en  distantly  on  obtsioiu 

■o  weighty  a  sanction.  Theverri  sorea  of  tlici  garenuaai^ 
which,  if  thej  came  throng  tb  luiada,  were  certsin  of  a  la- 
Tonrable  reception  and  isaoo,  w  1  nthoat  them  prove  ■■» 
pected  and  fiitile ;  eren  the  ro  c  cessioiia.  if  thej  wen  net 
obtained  b;  the  medistitoi  of  tl  «x  Bads  of  the  pec^e,  wmU 
fiul  of  the  chief  part  of  ihsir  <  f.  Besides,  thedr  ntmt- 
ment  from  public  afbirs  would  aepnTO  the  ngODt  of  tlw  bi^ 
fit  of  their  advice,  at  a  time,  »hen  c         '  -  •   — 

able  to  her;  it  would,  moreo' 


a  party,  which  blindly  dep  tbe  ooaTt,aiid^MMtrf 

the  peculiarities  of  republicau  ca  or,  wonld  "iH^irt 
to  aggravate  the  evil,  and  to  dnve  to  wttw^Ftj  Hw 
exaspeiated  mind  of  the  public 

All  these  motives  (and  it  is  open  to  »nrj 

to  his  good  or  bad  opinion  of  the  prince,  to  say  

most  influential}  tended  alike  to  move  him  to  dsnft  A*  M- 
gent,  and  to  divest  himself  of  ail  share  in  publio    ~  ' 
opportunity  for  pntting  this  resolve  into  eiiei    '* 
BOited  itself.     The  prinoe  hod  voted  for  the 
,   nnilgation  of  the  newlj  revised  edicts ;  but  the 

ing  the  suggestion  of  her  Privy  Council,  had 

transmit  them  fint  to  the  king.  "  I  now  aee  desriji"  &* 
broke  out  vrith  well-acted  vehemence,  "  that  all  the  adrin 
which  I  give  is  distmsted.  The  king  requires  no  semnis 
whose  loyally  he  is  detenniDcd  to  doubt;  and  &r  be  it  franna 
to  thrust  my  services  npon  a  sovereign  vrbo  is  oawiUing  to 
receive  them.  Better,  therefore,  for  him  and  me,  that  I 
withdraw  firom  public  aSbira."     Count  Horn 


self  nearly  to  Uie  same  effect  Egmont  reg[nested  peo^ 
sion  te  visit  the  baths  of  Aix-la-Chap«lle,  the  use  ■/ whick 
had  been  prescribed  to  him  by  his  physician,  although  (u  it  ii 
stated  in  his  accusation)  he  appeared  heal(h  itself  The  n- 
gent,  terrified  at  the  conseqoences  ^bich  must  inenbUily  U- 
low  this  step,  spoke  sharply  to  the  prince.  "JSxu"'  ^^ 
presentations,  nor  thegenaral  wel&re  canprsTail 


>ba>ly  U-      T 
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lur  as  to  induce  you  to  relinquish  this  intention,  let  me  adyise 
you  to  be  more  careful,  at  least,  of  yoiir  own  reputation.  Louis 
of  Nassau  is  your  brother ;  he  and  Count  Brederode,  the  heads 
of  the  confederacy,  have  publicly  been  your  guests.  The 
petition  is  in  substance  identical  with  your  own  representa- 
tions in  the  Council  of  State.  If  you  now  suddenly  desert 
the  cause  of  your  king,  will  it  not  be  universally  said  that 
you  favour  the  conspiracy?'*  We  do  not  find  it  anywhere 
stated,  whether  the  prince  really  withdrew  at  this  time  from 
the  Council  of  State ;  at  all  events,  if  he  did,  he  must  soon 
have  altered  his  mind,  for  shortly  after,  he  appears  again  in 
public  transactions.  Egmont  allowed  himself  to  be  overcome 
by  the  remonstrances  of  the  regent;  Horn  alone  actually 
withdrew  himself  to  one  of  his  estates  4e,  with  the  resolution  oi 
never  more  serving  either  emperor  or  king.  Meanwhile  the 
Gueux  had  dispersed  themselves  through  the  provinces,  and 
spread  everywhere  the  most  favourable  reports  of  their  suo- 
cess.  According  to  their  assertions,  religious  freedom  was 
finally  assured ;  and  in  order  to  confirm  their  statements,  thcnr 
helped  themselves,  where  the  truth  failed,  with  fiEdsehoo<i 
For  example,  they  produced  a  forged  letter  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Fleece,  in  which  the  latter  were  made  solemnly  to  declare 
that,  for  the  future,  no  one  need  fear  imprisonment,  or  banish- 
ment, or  death,  on  account  of  religion,  unless  he  also  commit- 
ted a  political  crime ;  and  even  in  that  case,  the  confederates 
alone  were  to  be  his  judges ;  and  this  regulation  was  to  be  in 
force  until  the  king,  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  states 
of  the  realm,  should  otherwise  dispose.  Earnestly  as  the  knights 
apphed  themselves,  upon  the  firat  information  of  the  fraud, 
to  rescue  the  nation  from  their  delusion,  still  it  had  already, 
in  this  short  interval,  done  good  service  to  the  fiEu^on.  If 
there  are  truths  whose  effect  is  limited  to  a  single  in- 
stant, then  inventions  which  last  so  long  can  easily  assume 
their  place.  Besides,  the  report,  however  false,  was  calcu- 
lated both  to  awaken  distrust  between  the  regent  and  the 
knights,  and  to  support  the  courage  of  the  Protestants  by 
fresh  hopes,  while  it  also  furnished  uose  who  were  meditating 
innovation  an  appearance  of  right,  which,  however  unsubstm- 
tial  I  hey  themselves  knew  it  to  be,  served  as  a  colourable  pre- 

*  Where  he  remained  three  monthi  iiuictiTe. 
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text  for  their  proceedings.  Quickly  as  this  delnsiini  nas  & 
pelled,  still,  in  the  short  space  of  time  that  it  obtained  beliel 
It  had  occasioned  so  many  extravagances,  had  introduced  m 
much  of  irregularity  and  license,  that  a  return  to  the  Ibnner 
state  of  things  became  impossible,  and  continuance  in  tli0 
course  ahready  commenced,  was  rendered  neceesaiy  as  wdl  lij 
habit  as  by  despair.  On  the  very  first  news  of  this  huffff 
result,  the  fugitive  Protestants  had  returned  to  tlieir  honna; 
which  they  had  so  imwillingly  abandoned;  those  irtio  litd 
been  in  concealment  came  forth  from  their  hiding  plaeea; 
those  who  had  hitherto  paid  homage  to  the  new  leligiaii  k 
their  hearts  alone,  emboldened  by  these  pretended  acta  of  to- 
leration, now  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  it  pabliclj  and  d^ 
cidedly.  The  name  of  the  *'  Gueux"  was  extolled  in  all  tl» 
provinces  ;  they  were  called  the  pillars  of  religion  andlibertf; 
their  party  increased  daily,  and  many  of  the  merchants  begia 
to  wear  their  insignia.  The  latter  made  an  alteration  in  tli8 
'*  Geusen"  penny,  by  introducing  two  travellera*  stafi  Ul 
crosswise,  to  intimate  that  they  stood  prepared  and  ready,  it 
any  instant,  to  forsake  house  and  hearth  for  the  sake  of  nG* 
gion.  The  Geusen  League,  in  short,  had  now  given  to  thingi  aa 
entirely  different  form.  The  murmurs  of  the  peoj^e,  hitber* 
to  impotent  and  despised,  as  being  the  cries  of  indiridDsfa; 
had  now,  that  they  were  concentrated,  become  fomudaUe; 
and  had  gained  power,  direction,  and  firmness,  throogh  nnioD. 
Every  one  who  was  rebelliously  disposed,  now  looked  on  bha- 
self  as  the  member  of  a  venerable  and  poweifol  body,  aad 
believed  that  by  canying  his  own  complaints  to  the  gpiwiil  T 
stock  of  discontent,  he  secured  the  free  expression  of  thsB.  '^ 
To  be  called  an  important  acquisition  to  the  leagoe  flattenl  \ 
the  vain ;  to  be  lost,  unnoticed,  and  irreroonsible,  in  As 
crowd,  was  an  inducement  to  the  timid.  The  inee  wfaidk  As 
confederacy  showed  to  the  nation,  was  Teiy  unlike  that  irinck 
it  had  turned  to  the  court  But  had  its  objects  heen  As 
purest,  had  it  really  been  as  well  disposed  towards  the  throns 
as  it  wished  to  appear,  still  the  m^iltitude  would  bsTe  r^gndsd 
only  what  was  illegal  in  its  proceedings,  and  upon  tboas  iti 
better  intentions  would  have  been  entirely  lost 
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No  moment  could  be  more  favouiable  to  the  Hogaenots  and 
the  German  Protestants  than  the  present,  to  seek  a  market 
for  their  dangerous  commodity  in  the  Netherlands.  Accord- 
ingly, every  considerable  town  now  swarmed  with  suspicious 
arrivals,  masked  spies,  and  the  apostles  of  every  description 
of  heresy.  Of  the  religious  parties  which  had  sprung  up  bj 
secession  from  the  ruling  church,  three  chiefly  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  provinces.  Friesland,  and  the  acyoin- 
ing  districts,  were  overrun  by  the  Anabaptists,  who,  however, 
as  the  most  indigent,  without  organization  and  government, 
destitute  of  military  resources,  and  moreover  at  strife 
amongst  themselves,  awakened  the  least  apprehension.  Of 
far  more  importance  were  the  Calvinists,  who  prevailed  in  . 
the  southern  provinces,  and  above  all  in  Flanders,  who  were 
powerfully  supported  by  their  neighbours  the  Huguenots,  the 
republic  of  Geneva,  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and  part  of  Germany, 
and  whose  opinions,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  difference, 
were  also  held  by  the  throne  in  England.  They  were  also  the 
most  numerous  party,  especially  amongst  the  merchants  and 
common  citizens.  The  Huguenots  expelled  from  France  had 
been  the  chief  disseminators  of  the  tenets  of  this  party.  The 
Lutherans  were  inferior  both  in  numbers  and  wealth,  but  de- 
rived weight  from  having  many  adherents  among  the  nobility. 
They  occupied,  for  the  most^part,  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  borders  on  Germany,  and  were  also  to  be 
found  in  some  of  the  northern  territories.  Some  of  the  most 
powerful  princes  of  Germany  were  their  allies ;  and  the  religious 
freedom  of  that  empire,  of  which  by  the  Burguudian  treaty 
the  Netherlands  formed  an  integndjpart,  was  claimed  by  them 
with  some  appearance  of  right.  These  three  religious  deno- 
minations met  together  in  Antwerp,  where  the  crowded  popu- 
lation concealed  them,  and  the  mingling  of  all  nations  favoured 
liberty.  They  had  nothing  in  common,  except  an  equal! j 
inextinguishable  hatred  of  Popery,  of  the  Inquisition  in  par- 
ticular, and  of  the  Spanish  government,  whose  instrument  it 
was ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  watched  each  other  with  a 
jealousy  which  kept  their  zeal  in  exercise,  and  prevented  tha 
glowing  ardour  of^fanatJcism  bom  waxing  dulL 
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The  regent,  in  expectation  that  the  projected  *'  Moderation* 
would  he  sanctioned  hj  the  king,  had,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
gratify  the  "  Gueuz,"  recommended  the  governors  and  mmu- 
cipal  ofi&cers  of  the  provinces  to  he  as  moderate  as  ponmhlft  in 
their  proceedings  against  heretics;  instroctioiis  vnuch  iran 
eagerly  followed,  and  interpreted  in  the  widest  sense  bj  tbo 
majority,  who  had  hitherto  administered  the  painfol  di^f 
of  punishment  with  extreme  repugnance.    Most  of  the  diiof 
magistrates  were  in  their  hearts  averse  to  the  Twi^ni^jtiftn  and 
the  Spanish  tyranny,  and  many  were  even  secretlj'  •t*ai*h^  fg 
one  or  other  of  the  religious  parties ;  even  the  others  wot 
miwilling  to  inflict  punishment  on  their  ooontiymen,  to  gn- 
tify  their  sworn  enemies,  the  Spaniards.    All,  therefore,  pa^ 
posely  misunderstood  the  regent,  and  allowed  the  InmiisttioB 
and  Uie  edicts  to  fall  almost  entirely  into  disuse,    ^niis  ht- 
bearance  of  the  government,  combined  with  the  brilliant  le- 
presentations  of  the  *'  Gueux,"  lured  from  their  obscDDtj 
the  Protestants,  who,  however,  had  now  grown  too  povei^M 
to  be  any  longer  concealed.     Hitherto  they  had  <vMrtw«t«j 
themselves   with   secret   assemblies    by   night;    now  ihtj 
thought  themselves  numerous  and  formidable  «M«ig||  to  vo^ 
ture  to  these  meetings  openly  and  pubUdy.    lliis  lioenM 
commenced  somewhere  between  Oudenarde  and  Ghent*  and 
soon  spread  through  the  rest  of  Flanders.  Aoertain  Hennaaa 
Strieker,  bom  at  Oveiyssel,  formerly  a  monk,  a  dadng  en- 
thusiast, of  able  mind,  imposing  figure,  and  ready  tongoe^  wm 
tbe  first  who  collected  the  people  for  a  sermon  in  the  open  air. 
The  novelty  of  the  thing  gathered  together  a  crowd  en  aboat 
7,000  persons.    A  magistrate  of  the  neigbbooifaood,  man 
courageous  than  wise,  rushed  amongst  the  crowd  with  Us 
drawn  sword,  and  attempted  to  seize  the  preacher,  bat  wm  so 
rougiily  handled  by  tho  multitude,  who  for  want  of  othar 
weapons  took  up  stones,  and  felled  him  to  the  groand,  ite 
he  was  glad  to  beg  for  his  life  *. 

This  success  of  the  fijrst  attempt  inspired  oooiage  far  a 
second.   In  the  vicinity  of  Aalst,  they  assembled  agun  aa  Mil 


*  The  onheard-of  foolhardineas  of  a  sii^le  man  nuhiiy  into  As  . 
a  £uiatical  crowd  of  7,000  people,  to  seize  befbn  their  ejm  mm  . 
they  adored,  proves,  more  than  all  that  can  be  oud  on  tbe  ■Hfjed^  Ike 
lent  contempt  with  which  the  Roman  Catholics  «f  tlie  '^ —  *-  "    '  " 
the  lo-called  heretica  as  an  in£ezi<s  xace  of 
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greater  numbers ;  but  on  this  occasion  they  provided  themr 
selves  with  rapiers,  fire  arms,  and  halberds,  placed  sentries 
at  all  the  approaches,  which  thej  also  barricaded  with  carts 
and  carriages.     All  passers  by  were  obliged,  whether  willing 
or  otherwise,  to  take  part  in  the  religious  service,  and  to  en- 
force this  object,  look-out  parties  were  posted  at  certain  dis- 
tances round  the  place  of  meeting.    At  the  entrance,  book- 
sellers stationed    themselves,  offering    for   sale   Protestant 
catechisms,  religious  tracts,  and  pasquinades  on  the  bishops. 
The  preacher,  Hermann  Strieker,  held  forth  from  a  pulpit, 
which  was  hastily  constructed  for  the  occasion  out  of  carts 
and  trunks  of  trees.    A  canvass  awning  drawn  over  it  pro^ 
tected  him  from  the  sun  and  the  rain ;  the  preacher's  posi- 
tion was  in  the  quarter  of  the  wind  that  the  people  might 
not  lose  any  part  of  his  sermon,  which  consisted  principally 
of  revilings  against  Popery.     Here  the  sacraments  were  ad- 
ministered after  the  Calvinistic  fashion,  and  water  was  pro- 
cured from  the  nearest  river  to  baptize  infants  without  further 
ceremony,  after  the  practice,  it  was  pretended,  of  the  earliest 
times  of  Christianity.     Couples  were  also  united  in  wedlock, 
and  the  marriage    ties   dissolved  between  others.      To  be 
present  at  this  meeting,  half  the  population  of  Ghent  had 
left  its   gates;   their  example  was   soon   followed  in  other 
parts,  and  ere  long  spread  over  the  whole  of  East  Flanders. 
In  like  manner,   Peter  Dathen,   another  renegade  monk, 
from  Poperingen,  stirred  up  West  Flanders ;  as  many  as 
15,000  persons  at  a  time  attended  his  preaching  from  the 
villages  and  hamlets;  their  number  made  them  bold,  and 
they  broke  into  the  prisons,  where  some  Anabaptists  were 
reserved  for  martyrdom.     In  Toumay,  the  Protestants  were 
excited  to  a  similar  pitch  of  daring  by  Ambrosius  ViUe,  a 
French  Calvinist    They  demanded  the  release  of  the  prison- 
ers of  their  sect,  and  repeatedly  threatened,  if  their  demands 
were  not  complied  with,  to  deliver  up  the  town  to  the  French. 
It  was  entirely  destitute  of  a  garrison,  for  the  commandant^ 
from  fear  of  treason,  had  withdrawn  it  into  the  castle,  and  the 
soldiers,  moreover,  refused  to  act  against  their  fellow  citizens. 
The  sectarians  carried  their  audacity  to  such  great  lengths,  as 
to  require  one  of  the  churches  withm  the  town  to  be  assigned 
to  them;  and  when  this  was  refused,  they  entered  into  s 
league  with  Valenciennes  and  Antwerp,  to  obtain  a  legal  re- 
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4X>gnition  of  their  worsliip,  after  the  example  of  the  oUuv 
towns,  by  open  force.  These  three  towns  maintained  a  ckm 
connexion  with  each  other,  and  the  Protestant  partj  mM 
equally  powerful  in  all.  While,  however,  no  one  woold  Ten* 
ture  singly  to  commence  the  distorbance,  they  agreed  li* 
multaneously  to  make  a  beginning  with  poblic  preaching 
Brederode^s  appearance  in  Antwerp  at  last  gave  them  ccmnge. 
Six  thousand  persons,  men  and  women,  poored  forth  lima 
the  town  on  an  appointed  day,  on  which  the  same  thing  hi^ 
pened  in  Toumay  and  Valenciennes.  The  place  of  meeting 
was  closed  in  with  a  line  of  vehicles,  firmly  flEuteiied  togetha; 
and  behind  them  armed  men  were  secretly  posted,  irith  a 
view  to  protect  the  service  from  any  smprise.  Of  the 
preachers,  most  of  whom  were  men  of  the  vexy  lowest  cltoo 
some  were  Germans,  some  were  Huguenots — and  spoke  m 
the  Walloon  dialect ;  some  even  of  the  citizens  wi  them- 
selves called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  this  sacred  iroifc,  now 
that  no  fears  of  the  officers  of  justice  alarmed  them.  Many 
were  drawn  to  the  spot  by  mere  curiosity,  to  hear  idiat  kind 
of  new  and  unheard-of  doctrines  these  foreign  teachers,  whose 
arrival  had  caused  so  much  talk,  would  set  forth.  Othsn 
were  attracted  by  the  melody  of  the  psalms,  which  were  sung 
in  a  French  version,  after  the  custom  in  Geneva.  A  grsst 
number  came  to  hear  these  sermons  as  so  many  ^himlii^ 
comedies  :  such  was  the  buffoonery  with  which  the  pope,  the 
iathers  of  the  ecclesiastical  Counol  of  Trent,  puinalaiy,  ani  f 
other  dogmas  of  the  ruling  church  were  almsed  in  theoL  ^ 
And,  in  fact,  the  more  extravagant  was  this  abnse  and  ndi* 
icule,  the  more  it  tickled  the  ears  of  the  lower  orden,  and  a 
universal  clapping  of  hands,  as  in  a  theatre,  rewarded  the 
speaker  who  had  surpossed  others  in  the  wQdnesa  of  Us 
jokes  azid  denunciations.  But  the  ridicule  which  was  thos 
icast  upon  the  ruling  church  was,  nevertheless,  not  entirslj 
lost  on  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  as  neither  were  the  Urn 
grains  of  truth  or  reason,  which  occasionally  slipped  in 
it;  and  many  a  one,  who  had  sought  from  these 
anything  but  conviction,  unconsciously  carried  awaj  a  little 
also  of  it. 

These  assemblies  were  several  times  repeated,  and  eaok 
day  augmented  the  boldness  of  the  sectarians ;  till  at  last  Am 
even  ventured,  after  concluding  the  service,  to       '   ^  '^ 
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preachers  home  in  triumph,  with  an  escort  of  armed  horse- 
men, and  ostentatiously  to  brave  the  law.  The  town 
council  sent  express  after  express  to  the  duchess,  entreating 
her  to  visit  them  in  person,  and  if  possible  to  reside  for  a  short 
time  in  Antwerp,  as  the  only  expedient  to  curb  the  arrogance 
of  the  populace;  and  assuring  her  that  the  most  eminent 
merchants,  afraid  of  being  plundered,  were  already  preparing 
to  quit  it.  Fear  of  staking  tne  royal  dignity  on  so  hazardous  a 
stroke  of  policy,  forbade  her  compliance  ;  but  she  despatched 
in  her  stead  Count  Megen,  in  order  to  treat  with  the  magis- 
trate for  the  introduction  of  a  garrison.  The  rebellious 
mob,  who  quickly  got  an  inklinc^  of  the  object  of  his  visit, 
gathered  around  him  with  tumultuous  cries,  shouting — **  He 
was  known  to  them  as  a  sworn  enemy  of  the  Gueux ;  that 
it  was  notorious  he  was  bringing  upon  them  prisons,  and 
the  Inquisition,  and  that  he  should  leave  the  town  in- 
stantly." Nor  was  tlie  tumult  quieted,  till  Megen  was 
beyond  the  gates.  The  Calvinists  now  handed  in  to  the 
magistrate  a  memorial,  in  which  they  showed  that  their  great 
numbera  made  it  impossible  for  them  henceforward  to  assem- 
ble in  secrecy,  and  requested  a  separate  place  of  worship  to  be 
allowed  them  inside  the  town.  The  town  council  renewed 
its  entreaties  to  the  duchess  to  assist,  by  her  personal  pre- 
sence, their  perplexities,  or  at  least  to  send  to  them  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  as  the  only  person  for  whom  the  people 
still  had  any  respect ;  and  moreover,  as  specially  bound  to 
the  town  of  Antwerp  by  his  hereditary  title  of  its  Burgrave, 
In  order  to  escape  the  greater  evil,  she  was  compelled  to  con- 
sent to  the  second  demand,  however  much  against  her  inclina- 
tion to  entrust  Antwerp  to  the  prince.  After  allowing  him- 
self to  be  long  and  fruitlessly  entreated,  for  he  had  all  at  once 
resolved  to  take  no  farther  share  in  public  afibirs,  he  yielded 
at  last  to  the  earnest  persuasions  of  the  regent,  and  the 
boisterous  wishes  of  the  people.  Brederode,  with  a  numer- 
ous retinue,  came  half  a  mile  out  of  the  town  to  meet  him^ 
and  both  parties  saluted  each  other  with  a  discharge  of  pistols. 
Antwerp  appeared  to  have  poured  out  all  her  inhabitants  to 
welcome  her  deliverer.  The  high  road  swarmed  with  multi- 
tudes ;  the  roofs  were  taken  off  the  houses,  in  order  that 
they  might  accommodate  more  spectators;  behind  fences, 
from  churchyard  walls,  even  out  of  grares  started  up  men. 
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The  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  prince  showed  itawlf 
in  childish  effiisions.  "  Long  live  the  Gnenx !  "  was  tlis 
shout  with  which  young  and  old  receiyed  him.  **  Behold,* 
cried  others,  "  the  man  who  shall  give  ns  Ubertj."  **  His 
hrings  us,"  cried  the  Lutherans,  **  the  Gon&ssioii  of  Ai^ 
burg ! "  "  We  don't  want  the  Gueux  now ! "  tm^^n^m^  Ofthen ; 
**  we  have  no  more  need  of  the  troublesome  joumegr  to  Bxu- 
sels.  He  alone  is  eyeiy  thing  to  us ! "  Those  who  Imew 
not  what  to  say,  vented  their  extraTagant  joj  in  fmhng^ 
which  they  vociferously  chanted  as  they  moved  along.  He^ 
however,  maintained  his  gravity,  beckoned  for  eilence,  and 
at  last,  when  no  one  would  listen  to  him,  exdaimed  widi  in- 
dignation, half  real  and  half  affected — "  By  God,  thej  ovq^ 
to  consider  what  they  did,  or  they  would  one  d»r  repent 
what  they  had  now  done.**  The  shouting  incxeaaed  even  la 
he  rode  into  the  town.  The  first  confeienoe  of  ihe  pdnee 
with  the  heads  of  the  different  religious  aecta,  whom  ha 
sent  for  and  separately  interrogated,  presently  conyhieed  hin 
that  the  chief  source  of  the  evil  was  the  mutoal  diatroat  cC 
the  several  parties,  and  the  suspicions  mdiidh  the  <*itJMfiM 
entertained  of  the  designs  of  the  government;  and  thati 
therefore,  it  must  be  his  first  business  to  restore  cgnfidenea 
among  them  all.  First  of  all  he  attempted,  both  by  per- 
suasion  and  artifice,  to  induce  the  CalvimstSy  aa  the  moat 
numerous  body,  to  lay  down  their  weapons,  and  in  this  he  lift 
last,  with  much  labour,  succeeded.  When,  however,  aoma 
waggons  were  soon  afterwards  laden  with  ammmutiflii  ia 
Malines,  and  the  High  Bailiff  of  Brabant  showed  himaelf  Aa» 
quently  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp  with  an  armed  finM^ 
die  Calvinists  fearing  hostile  interruption  of  their  reUgianB 
worship,  besought  the  prince  to  allot  them  a  place  wiUna 
the  walls  for  their  sermons,  which  should  be  aecore  ficom  a 
surprise.  He  succeeded  once  more  in  pacifying  them,  and 
his  presence  fortunately  prevented  an  outbreak  on  the  Aa- 
sumption  of  the  Virgin,  which,  as  usual,  had  drawn  a  cimd 
to  the  town,  and  from  whose  sentiments  there  waa  but  toe 
much  reason  for  alarm.  The  image  of  the  Virgin  waa,  with 
the  usual  pomp,  carried  round  the  town  without  intem^tian; 
a  few  words  of  abuse,  and  a  suppressed  mnrmnr  abottt 
idolatiy,  was  all  that  the  disapproving  multitadea  »«4«|jtj 
in  against  the  procession. 
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1566.    While  the  regent  received  from  one  province  after 
another  the  most  melancholy  accounts  of  the  excesses  of  the 
Protestants,  and  while  she  tremhled  for  Antwerp,  which  she  was 
compelled  to  leave  in  the  dangerous  hands  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  a  new  terror  assailed  her  from  another  quarter.   Upooi 
the  first  authentic  tidings  of  the  puhlic  preaching,  she  imme> 
diately  called  upon  the  league  to  fulfil  its  promises,  and  to  assist 
her  in  restoring  order.    Count  Brederooe  used  this  pretext  to 
summon  a  general  meeting  of  the  whole  league,  for  which  he 
could  not  have  selected  a  more  dangerous  moment  than  the 
present     So  ostentatious  a  display  of  the  strength  of  the 
league,  whose  existence  and  protection  had  alone  encouraged 
the  Protestmit  moh  to  go  the  length  it  had  already  gone, 
would  now  raise  the  confidence  of  the  sectarians,  while,  in  the 
same  degree,  it  depressed  the  courage  of  the  regent.     The 
convention  took  place  in  the  town  of  Liege  St.  Truyen,  into 
which  Brederode  and  Louis  of  Nassau  had  thrown  themselves 
at  the  head  of  2,000  confederates.     As  the  long  delay  of  the 
royal  answer  from  Madrid  seemed  to  presage  no  good  from 
that  quarter,  they  considered  it  advisable,  in  any  case,  to 
extort  from  the  regent  a  letter  of  indemnity  for  their  persons. 
Those  among  them  who  were  conscious  of  a  disloyal  sym- 
pathy with  the  Protestant  mob,  looked  on  its  licentiousness 
as  a  favourable  circumstance  for  the  league;  the  apparent 
success   of  those  to  whose  degrading  fellowship  they  had 
deigned  to  stoop,  led  them  to  alter  their  tone;  their  for- 
mer laudable  zeal  began  to  degenerate  into  insolence  and 
defiance.     Many  thought  that  they  ought  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  general  confusion  and  the  perplexity  of  the  duchess,  to 
assume  a  bolder  tone  and  heap  demand  upon  demand.     The 
Boman   Catholic    members    of    the    league,    among   whom 
many  were,  in  their  hearts,  still  strongly  inclined  to  the  royal 
cause,  and  who  had  bean  drawn  into  a  connexion  with  the 
league  by  occasion  and  example,  rather  than  from  feeling 
and    conviction,    now   heard,    to    their   astonishment,    pro- 
positions for  establishing  universal  freedom  of  religion,  and 
were  not  a  little  shocked  to  discover  in  how  perilous  an 
enterprise    they   had    hastily   implicated   themselves.     On 
this  discovery,  the  young  Count  Mansfeld  withdrew  imme- 
diately from  it,  and  internal  dissensions  already  began  to 
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undermine  the  work  of  predpitati  on  and  htste^  and  hagm* 
ceptiblj  to  loosen  tiie  joints  of  tlie  eagne. 

Count  Egmont  and  William  ot  Qranga  wem  amponwai 
bj  the  regent  to  treat  with  the  ooi  bdexatea.  Twebre  of  iha 
latter,  among  whom  were  Lirais  iif  Naasan,  Bi6derode»  aai 
Kuilemberg,  conferred  with  them  in  Duflk^.a  iriDago  aaar 
Malines.  **  Wherefore  this  new  step  ?**  demnided  the  rmnt 
bj  the  mouth  of  these  two  noblemte*  "I  was  laquijea  t» 
despatch  ambassadors  to  Spain;  and  I  aent  tbem*  Ilia 
edicts  and  the  Inquisition  were  con^laiiied  of  aa  too  tigoaom^ 
I  have  rendered  both  more  lenient.  A  manl  aaaemMycf 
the  states  of  the  realm  was  prof  ed;  I  nanra  anbonittad  dns 
request  to  the  king,  becanse  I  cooid  not  gmt  it  from  nqr  om 
authority.  What,  then,  hare  I  unwittnttty  aitibar  amittad  at 
done,  that  should  render  necessary  tin  ■— — nMmg  jn  Q^ 
Trujen?  Is  it  perhaps  fear  of  the  lang^a  «Dger,and  cf  ita  eon- 
sequences,  that  disturbs  the  con  atea?  iSencofoaBtioneer* 
tainl J  is  great,  but  his  men^  is  eyi  greatar.  Whavaaowiidia 
promise  of  the  league,  to  excite  no  distoxliaiiaaa  — ■■*«*'fl"*  Ilia 
people?  Whrirn  thnnn  high  noun  dine  praffasinnii,  that  they  wnra 
ready  to  die  at  my  feet,  rather  than  offend  agiinat  anj  of  tha 
prerogatiTes  of  the  crown  ?  The  innomftoza  aliaai^  TOBtDia 
on  things  which  border  closely  on  rebellion^  and  Jhwaifin  tha 
state  with  destruction ;  and  it  is  to  the  league  Ihat  AmrapaaL 
If  it  continues  silently  to  tolerate  thk,  it  wfll  jivdyonng  an 
itself  the  charge  of  participating  in  the  gnflt  n/thirnflhnfm: 
if  it  is  honesUy  disposed  towai  he  sovaiaign,  it  eanna^^* 
main  longer  inactive  in  this  lie  i  nanen  of  tha  mah.  fk; 
in  truth,  does  it  not  itself  out  ip  tibe  inaana  popdatiaa  Hf 
its  dangerous  example,  cond  ^9  aa  it  la  novn  to  di^ 
alliances  with  the  enemies  of  tne  c  nmtij*  and  oonfiauM  tha 
evil  report  of  its  designs  by  t     present  illrad  maatiogf 

Against  these  reproaches  the  ne  formwj  jnatiSal  ilaell^ 
in  a  memorial  which  it  deputed  turve  of  ita  manuian  to  j^lifar 
to  the  Council  of  State  at  Brussels.  • 

**A\\"  it  commenced,  ''that  your  hi|jhnaai  haa  dona  in 
respect  to  our  petition  we  have  felt  with  tha  moat  IMty 
gratitude ;  and  we  cannot  complain  of  any  now  maaana  aob- 
sequently  adopted,  inconsistent  with  your  pronoBa;  hat  va 
cannot  help  coming  to  the  conclnsion  that  tb  oidaw  af 
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highness  are,  by  the  judicial  courts  at  least,  rery  little  re- 
garded ;  for  we  are  continually  hearing — and  our  own  eyes 
attest  to  the  truth  of  the  report — that  in  all  quarters  our 
fellow  citizens  are,  in  spite  of  the  orders  of  your  highness,  still 
mercilessly  dragged  before  the  courts  of  justice,  and  con- 
demned to  death  for  religion.  What  the  league  engaged  on 
its  part  to  do,  it  has  honestly  fulfilled;  it  has,  too,  to  the 
utmost  of  its  power,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  public 
preachings ;  but  it  certainly  is  no  wonder  if  the  long  delay  of 
an  answer  from  Madrid  fills  the  mind  of  the  people  with  dis- 
trust, and  if  the  disappointed  hopes  of  a  general  assembly  of 
the  states  disposes  them  to  put  little  faith  in  any  furUier 
assurances.  The  league  has  never  allied,  nor  ever  felt  any 
temptation  to  ally,  itself  with  the  enemies  of  the  country. 
If  the  arms  of  France  were  to  appear  in  the  provinces,  we, 
the  confederates,  would  be  the  first  to  mount  and  drive 
them  back  again.  The  league,  however,  desires  to  be  candid 
with  your  highness.  We  thought  we  read  marks  of  dis- 
pleasure in  your  countenance ;  we  see  men  in  exclusive  pos- 
session of  your  favour,  who  are  notorious  for  their  hatred 
against  us.  We  daily  hear  that  persons  are  warned  from 
associating  with  us,  as  with  those  infected  with  the  plague, 
while  we  are  denounced  with  the  arrival  of  the  king,  as  with 
the  opening  of  a  day  of  judgment — what  is  more  natural, 
than  that  such  distrust  shown  to  us,  should  at  last  rouse  our 
own  ?  That  the  attempt  to  blacken  our  league  with  the  re- 
oach  of  treason,  that  the  warlike  preparations  of  the  Duko 
Savoy  and  of  other  princes,  which,  according  to  common 
report,  are  directed  against  ourselves;  the  negociations  of 
the  king  with  the  French  court,  to  obtain  a  passage  through 
that  kingdom  for  a  Spanish  army,  which  is  destined,  it  is 
said,  for  the  Netherlands — what  wonder  if  these,  and  similar 
occurrences,  should  have  stimulated  us  to  think  in  time  of 
the  neans  of  self-defence,  and  to  strengthen  ourselves  by 
an  alliance  vdxh  our  friends  beyond  the  frontier?  On  a 
general,  uncertain,  and  vague  rumour,  we  are  accused  of  a 
share  in  this  licentiousness  of  the  Protestant  mob ;  but  who 
is  safe  from  general  rumour  ?  True  it  is,  certainly,  t  of 
our  numbers  some  are  Protestants,  to  whom  relij  tolera- 

tion would  be  a  welcome  boon ;  but  even  they  nave 
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forgotten  lAofc  thflj  oife  to  thmr  fMyvera^    &li  nol  Jbnrrf 

the  king's  anger  which  instigirtad  w  to  taaUl  Aii  — tmuHj> 

The  king  is  good,  and  ure  atfll  Iwpe  ti«t  he  m  Ao  jort. 

It  cannot,  f^refore,  be  paidmi  Aat  !!•  Mek  ftMa  Um,  asni 

just  as  litde  can  it  be  oUhrioB,  Oat  WB  mBA  fnr  Mr 

actions,  which  are  jGurfiram  being  the  1iaikeaMiienU»  of  the 

services  we  hare  at  diffmnt  tiBMa  rsniilli'eil  his 

Again,  it  is  troe,  that  the  ddegatoa  ef  the 

Ocuvinists  are  with  ns  in  8t  Trujmt ;  flqr, 

deliTcred  to  ns  a  petition  whidi,  aaneiiod  to 

we  here  present  to  yonr  hic^meas.    Inltlhej< 

armed  to  their  preachings,  if  the  leagvs  will 

rily  to  them,  anii  be  wiUing  to  engage  Iv  ft 

of  the  states.    We  have  tnon^  it  ' 

commnnicato  both  these  matters  toyoo,  for  cor 

have  no  force,  miless  it  is  at  the  same  time 

your   highness   and    some  of  jonr   princ^al 

Among  tnese,  no  one  can  be  so  well  ao^MOiai  wtth  Ihs 

comstances  of  oar  cause,  or  be  so  inm^  hi  iataaliM 

ns,  as  the  Prince  of  Onmge,  and  Oovnto  HIOfeB^Bl' 

We  (^adlj  accept  these  three  as  medaitaf%  V  tihr 

powers  are  given  to  them,  and  assnnaKe  is 

that  no   troops  will  be  enlisted  withocfc 


This  guarantee,  however,  we  tmij  zeq^e  te  «  g|Mft 


before  the  expiration  of  which  it  w31 
whether  he  wOl  cancel  or  coofirm  it  for  the 
first  should  be  his  will,  it  will  then  he  Ink 
should  be  allowed  ns  to  place  oar  penoni 
security;  for  this,  three  weeks  wiU  be 
and  in  conclusion,  we  on  oar  pait  abo  pMgB 
undertake  nothing  new,  without  the  eoncuTwaaeg 
persons,  our  medutors.** 

The  league  would  not  have  ventured  to  Ui 
language,  if  it  had  not  reckoned  on  nowefftd  auuMftt 
tection ;  but  the  regent  was  as  litue  in  a  conmliaM 
cede  their  demands,  as  she  was  incapable  ef 
ing  them.    Deserted  in  Brussels  by  moat  of 
of  state,  who  had  either  departed  to  their 


some  pretext  or  other  had  altogether  withiincva  fMi  MMb 
a&irs;  destitute  as  well  of  advisers  as  of  moM!y;fA«  HMr 
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want  had  compelled  her,  in  the  first  instanoe,  to  appeal  to  the 
liberality  of  the  clergy,  when  this  proved  insufficient,  to  have 
recourse  to  a  lottery,)  dependent  on  orders  from  Spain,  which 
were  ever  expected  and  never  received,  she  was  at  last  re- 
duced to  the  degrading  expedient  of  entering  into  a  negocia- 
tion  with  the  confederates  in  St.  Truyen,  that  they  should 
wait  twenty-four  days  longer  for  the  king  s  resolution,  beCbre 
they  took  any  further  steps.  It  was  certainly  surprising,  that 
the  king  still  continued  to  delay  a  decisive  answer  to  the  peti- 
tion, although  it  was  universally  known  that  he  had  answered 
letters  of  a  much  later  date,  and  that  the  regent  earnestly 
importuned  him  on  this  head.  She  had  also,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  public  preaching,  immediately  despatched 
the  Marquis  of  Bergen  after  the  fiaron  of  Montigny,  who, 
as  an  eyewitness  of  these  new  occurrences,  could  confirm  her 
written  statements,  to  move  the  king  to  an  earlier  decision. 

1566.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Flemish  Ambassador,  Flo 
rence  of  Montigny,  had  arrived  in  Madrid,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  a  great  show  of  consideration.  His  instructions 
were  to  press  for  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  miti- 
gation of  the  edicts;  the  augmentation  of  the  Council  of 
State,  and  the  incorporation  with  it  of  the  two  other  councils ; 
the  calling  of  a  general  assembly  of  the  states,  and,  lastly,  to 
urge  the  solicitations  of  the  regent  for  a  personal  visit  from 
the  king.  As  the  latter,  however,  was  only  desirous  of  gain- 
ing time,  Montigny  was  put  off  with  fiair  words  until  the 
arrival  of  his  coac^utor,  without  whom  the  king  was  not  wil- 
ling to  come  to  any  final  determination.  In  the  mean  time, 
Montigny  had,  every  day  and  at  any  hour  that  he  desired,  an 
audience  with  the  king,  who  also  commanded,  that  on  all  oc- 
casions the  despatches  of  the  duchess  and  the  answers  to  them 
should  be  communicated  to  himself.  He  was,  too,  frequently 
admitted  to  the  council  for  Belgian  affairs,  where  he  never 
omitted  to  call  the  king*s  attention  to  the  necessity  of  a  gene- 
ral assembly  of  th6  states,  as  being  the  only  means  of  success- 
fully meeting  the  troubles  which  had  arisen,  and  as  likely  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  any  other  measure.  He  moreover 
impressed  upon  him,  that  a  general  and  unreserved  indemnity 
for  the  past  would  alone  eradicate  the  distrust,  which  was 
the  source  of  all  existing  complaints,  and  would  always 
counteract  the  good  effects  of  every  measure,  however  well 
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advised.  He  Tentared,  finom  a  tluxroiu^  sooiMuiilniM  wUt 
dicumstances  and  accurate  kncmledge  of  the'dbaiaetflr  ct  Im 
countrymen,  to  pledge  himself  to  the  king  finr  their  invioUili 
loyalty,  as  soon  as  they  should  be  oomrinoed  of  the  hones^ef 
his  intentions  by  the  strai^^itlbiifBrdness  of  his  piiiceeJfa^gi ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  he  assured  him  ttat  there  ipoiild  be  ■» 
hopes  of  it,  as  long  as  they  were  not  leHeved  off  tibe  far  cf 
bemg  made  the  xictims  of  the  oppreSssioiiy  and  eMriAoed  t» 
the  enyy,  of  the  Spanish  nobles.  At  last,  Montiaj % 
jutor  made  his  appearance,  and  the  olgects  of  thev  t^ 
were  made  the  su^ect  of  repeated  delibentuiie. 

1566.  The  king  was  at  that  time  at  his  palaee  aft  Se- 
govia, where  also  he  assembled  his  State  OomHiL  The 
members  were :  the  Duke  of  Alva ;  Don  Oomei  de  Ffapene; 
the  Count  of  Feria ;  Don  Antonio  of  Toledo^  Omd  Oom> 
mander  of  St.  John;  Don  John  Manr^uei  of  Iitta»  IaA 
Steward  to  the  Queen ;  Buy  Gomes,  Piiiiee  off  WbM  md 
Count  of  Melito;  Louis  of  Quixada.  Master  of  tibe  Hone  to 
the  Prince ;  Charles  Tyssenacque,  Piesidsnt  off  Ihe  (kmmSL 
for  the  Netherlands ;  Hopper,  State  GomiseUor  enl  Teejer  off 
the  Seal;  and  State  Counsellor  Corteville.  Theaifttii^ef 
council  was  protracted  for  several  days;  boih  aad 
were  in  attendance,  but  the  king  was  not  himentf 
Here,  then,  the  conduct  of  the  Belgian  noUes 
by  Spanish  eyes ;  step  by  step  it  was  tnwed  hedc  to  Ae 
distant  source ;  circumstances  were  bxoog^hito 
others  which,  in  reality,  never  had  any  eeimerifl 
had  been  the  ofiGspring  of  the  moment^  was  made  oat  to  he  e 
well-matured  and  fiBr-sighted  plan.  AH  the  diflwsn 
tions  and  attempts  of  the  nobles  wfaidi  had  beaK 
solely  by  chance,  and  to  which  the  natond  ocder 
alone  assigned  their  particular  shape  and  eaeoeei 
said  to  be  the  result  of  a  preconcerted  edieme^  ftr 
ducing  universal  liberty  in  religion,  and  for  fJecimi  all  Ihe 
power  of  the  state  in  the  hands  of  the  noUiBe.  Theflnt  elif 
to  this  end  was,  it  was  said,  the  violent  **ipmiHi  of  Ihe 
minister  Granvella,  against  whom  nodlnng  ooud  be  dMBpi^ 
except  that  he  was  in  possession  of  an  aathority,  wUflh^M 
preferred  to  exercise  themselves.  The  seeond  step  vsi  Mmt 
ing  Count  Egmont  to  Spain,  to  urge  the  *  "'• 
Inquisition,  and  the  mitigation  of  the  pend 
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prevail  on  the  king  to  consent  to  an  augmentation  of  the 
Council  of  State.  As,  however,  this  could  not  be  surrep 
titiously  obtained  in  so  quiet  a  manner,  the  attempt  was  maae 
to  extort  it  from  the  court  by  a  third  and  more  daring  step-— 
by  a  formal  conspiracy,  the  League  of  the  Gueux.  The 
fourth  step  to  the  same  end  was  the  present  embassy,  which  at 
length  boldly  cast  aside  the  mask,  and  by  the  insane  proposals 
which  they  were  not  ashamed  to  make  to  their  king,  clearly 
brought  to  light  the  object  to  which  all  the  preceding  steps  had 
tended.  Could  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  they  exclaimed, 
lead  to  any  thing  less  than  a  complete  freedom  of  belief? 
Would  not  the  guiding  helm  of  conscience  be  lost  with  it? 
Did  not  the  proposed  **  moderation  "  introduce  an  absolute  im- 
punity for  all  heresies  ?  What  was  the  project  of  augmenting 
the  Council  of  State  and  of  suppressing  the  two  other  coun- 
cils, but  a  complete  remodelling  of  the  government  of  the 
country  in  favour  of  the  nobles  ? — a  geneiul  government  for 
all  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  ?  Again,  what  was  this 
compact  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  their  public  preachings,  but  a 
third  conspiracy,  entered  into  with  tlie  very  same  objects 
which  the  league  of  the  nobles  in  the  Council  of  State,  and 
that  of  the  Gueux,  had  failed  to  effect? 

However,  it  was  confessed,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
source  of  the  evil,  it  was  not  on  that  account  tlie  less  im- 
portant and  imminent.  The  immediate  personal  presence  of 
the  king  in  Brussels  was,  indubitably,  the  most  efficacious 
means,  speedily  and  thoroughly  to  remedy  it.  As,  however, 
it  was  already  so  late  in  the  year,  and  the  preparations  alone 
for  the  journey  would  occupy  the  short  time  which  was  to 
elapse  before  the  winter  set  in  ;  as  the  stormy  season  of  the 
year,  as  well  as  the  danger  from  French  and  English  ships, 
which  rendered  the  sea  unsafe,  did  not  allow  of  the  king's 
taking  the  northern  route,  which  was  the  shorter  of  the  two ; 
as  the  rebels  themselves  meanwhile  might  become  possessed 
of  the  island  of  Walcheren,  and  oppose  the  landing  of  the 
king ;  for  all  these  reasons,  the  journey  was  not  to  be  thought 
of  before  the  spring,  and  in  absence  of  the  only  complete 
remedy  it  was  necessary  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  partial  expe- 
dient. The  council,  therefore,  agreed  to  propose  to  the  king, 
in  the  first  place,  that  he  should  recall  the  Papal  Inquisition 
from  the  provinces  and  rest  satisfied  with  that  of  the  bishops ; 
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In  the  second  place,  that  a  new  plan  &r  the  mitigatiQn  cf  the 
edicts  should  be  prqjected,  by  whieb  the  honour  of  reUgjos 
and  of  the  king  would  be  better  praaerrod  diaa  it  bad  bean  ii 
Ihe  transmitted  ''moderation;*'  thizdlj*  that  in  ofdbr  to  ita- 
assure  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  leovB  no  naua  vi> 
tried,  the  king  should  impart  to  tbo  urgent  foil  pamom  to 
extend  free  grace  and  pardon  to  all  thoae  nbo  had  not  alrnaJj 
committed  any  heinous  crime,  or  who  had  not  aa  jet  bean 
condemned  by  any  judicial  fffocesa;  botfin»B  the  benefit  of  dda 
indemnity,  the  preachers,  ukd  all  who  haifaound  thorn,  were  to 
beexcepted.  ^ t^^ ir^^fr hnri^, nil  hngxint, atmrtaatiomi, pmMic 
assemblies,  and  preaching,  were  to  be  henoefarth  paohibitai 
under  heayy  penalties;  if,  howoTer*  thk  pndubition  ahooli 
be  infringed,  the  regent  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  enqplor  the 
regular  troops  and  garrisons  for  the  fixciblo  rednetion  of  the 
refractory,  and  also,  in  case  of  neoeaaitgr,  to  enliot  now  tioopa» 
and  to  name  the  commanders  over  thmn,  aooording  an  ahooli 
be  deemed  adyisable.  Finally,  it  would  hoTO  a  good  effaet^ 
if  his  majesty  would  write  to  ^e  moat  eminent  towna,  jn- 
lates,  and  leaders  of  the  nobility,  to  aame  in  hlo  own  bonlt 
and  to  all  in  ft  graciooa  tone,  in  order  to  atimnlato  their  nad 
in  his  service. 

When  this  resolution  of  his  Ooondl  of  State  woo  ■niMnpffcfJ 
to  the  king,  his  first  measure  was  to  eoounand  pdbUe  proooa 
sions  and  prayers  in  all  the  moat  oonfflderaUo  plaoeo  of  the 
kingdom,  and  also  of  the  Netherlanda*  implormg  the  divine 
guidance  in  his  decision.  He  appeared  in  nia  own*peraon  in 
the  Council  of  State  in  ordor  to  approve  thia  reoolation,  ani 
render  it  effective.  He  declared  the  General  AooemUj  «C 
the  States  to  be  useless,  and  entirely  ahoUahed  it.  Ho, 
however,  bound  himself  to  retain  some  German  regimenio  in 
his  pay,  and  that  they  might  serve  with  the  more  xeol,  to 
pay  them  their  long-standing  arrears.  He  oomnumded  the 
regent,  in  a  private  letter,  to  prepare  aecretlj  for  war; 
throe  thousand  horse  and  ten  thousand  infimtiy  were  to  be 
assembled  by  her  in  Germany,  to  which  end  he  fnniiabod 
her  with  the  necessary  letters,  and  transmitted  to  her  a  wmm 
of  three  hundred  thousand  gold  florins.  He  also  aooompanioi 
this  resolution  with  several  autograph  letters  to  oome  ptiinte 
individuals  and  towns,  in  which  he  thanked  them  in  the  snt 
gracious  terms  for  the  zeal  which  th^  had  alraadj  dianlnai 
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in  bis  service,  and  called  upon  them  to  manifest  the  same  fer 
the  future.  Notwithstanding  that  he  was  inexorable  on  the 
most  important  point,  and  the  very  one  on  which  the  nation 
most  particularly  insisted — the  convocation  of  the  states; 
notwithstanding  that  his  limited  and  ambiguous  pardon  was 
as  good  as  none,  and  depended  too  much  on  arbitraiy  will  to 
calm  the  public  mind ;  notwithstanding,  in  fine,  that  he  re- 
jected, as  too  lenient,  the  proposed  **  moderation,**  but  which, 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  was  complained  of  as  too  severe ;  still 
he  had  this  time  made  an  unwonted  step  in  the  favour  of  the 
nation ;  he  had  sacrificed  to  it  the  Papal  Inquisition  and  left 
only  the  Episcopal,  to  which  it  was  accustomed.  The  nation 
had  found  more  equitable  judges  in  the  Spanish  council  than 
they  could  reasonably  have  hoped  for.  Whether,  at  another 
time,  and  under  other  circumstances,  this  wise  concession 
would  have  had  the  desired  effect,  we  will  not  pretend  to  say. 
It  came  too  late :  when  (1566)  the  royal  letters  reached 
Brussels,  the  attack  on  images  had  already  commenced 
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WoodikU  and  Kinder,  Friatm,  Angel  Ooor^  SkSner  8tnet»  Loodoa. 


